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LETTER  TO  THE  SECRETARY. 


WASHmOTON,  January  1, 1871. 

Sib:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  dated  July  15,  1870,  I 
have  the  honor  to  present  the*  second  annual  report  of  progress  of  the 
United  States  geological  survey  of  the  Territories,  conducted  under 
your  direction  during  the  present  season. 

In  the  field  work  I  have  been  guided  by  the  foUoi^g  directions,  con- 
tained In  your  letter  of  instructions : 

^^The  area  of  your  exploration  must  necessarily  be  discretionary  to 
some  extent ;  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  limiljed 
time  for  field-work,  it  is  thought  advisable  by  this  Department  that  the 
field  of  your  labor  be  confined  principally  to  Wyoming  and  such  portions 
of  contiguous  territories  as  may  be  deemed  desirable.  You  will  be  re- 
quired to  secure  as  fnU  material  as  possible  for  the  illustration  of  your 
final  report,  such  as  sketches,  photographs,  &c.  It  is  desirable  that 
your  collections  in  all  departments  should  be  as  complete  as  possible, 
and  you  will  forward  them  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  be  classified 
and  arranged  according  to  law.  You  will  be  expected  to  prepare  a  pre- 
liminary report  of  your  labors,  which  will  be  ready  for  publication  by 
January  1, 1871.  You  are  referred  to  your  instructions  of  last  season  for 
the  details  of  your  duties  in  the  field." 

The  bill  making  the  appropriation  for  the  survey  was  not  signed  by 
the  President  until  the  16th  of  July,  and  immediately  thereafter  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory,  in  accordance  with  the  above 
instructions. 

My  party  was  organized  as  follows: 

James  Stevenson,  managing  director ;  Henry  W.  Elliott,  artist ;  Prof. 
Cyrus  Thomas,  agriculturist ;  Wm.  H.  Jackson,  photographer ;  John  H. 
Beaman,  meteorologist;  Charles  S.  Tumbull,  secretary 5  Arthur  L. 
Ford,  mineralogist;  C.  P.  Carrington,  zoologist;  Henry  D.  Schmidt, 
naturalist ;  L.  A.  Bartlett,  general  assistant.  Mr.  S.  E.  Gifford,  land- 
scape artist,  of  New  York  City,  accompanied  the  party  as  guest  from 
Cheyenne  to  Fort  Bridger.  My  employes  were,  one  wagon-master,  four 
teamsters,  and  three  cooks  and  laborers.  At  Fort  Fetterman  I  employed 
an  old  mountaineer  as  guide  and  interpreter,  through  that  i>ortion  of 
the  country  supposed  to  be  infested  with  hostile  Indians. 

*  This  is  really  a  fourth  annual  report  of  progress  of  the  United  States  geological 
survey  of  the  Territories.  The  first  and  second  annual  reports  wiU  be  found  incor- 
porated in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  yean 
1867  and  1868.  The  thxd  is  the  report  of  the  survey  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico, 
published  last  winter. 
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The  greater  part  of  our  outfit  was  obtained  at  Cheyenne.  TlirougU  the 
generous  kindness  of  the  depot  quartermaster  at  Fort  Eussell,  Colonel  C. 
A.  Reynolds,  we  were  enabled  to  start  on  our  journey,  fully  equipped. 
Angust.Gth.  The  previous  year  our  course  had  been  southward  from 
this  point,  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains  to  Santa  F6,  in 
order  to  study  the  fine  exposures  of  the  rocks  of  different  ages,  as  they 
were  lifted  up  by  the  elevation  of  the  mountain  chains.  In  order  that 
the  labors  of  the  two  seasons  might  be  connected  together,  it  seemed  best 
to  proceed  northward  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Laramie  range,  by 
way  of  Chugwater  Creek,  Laramie  Peak,  North  Platte,  Sweetwater,  and 
South  Pass.  The  country  along  the  immediate  line  of  our  route  was 
examined  with  as  much  care  as  possible,  and  frequent  excursions  were 
made  up  the  valleys  of  the  little  streams  to  their  sources  in  the  mount- 
ains,  thus  obtaining  cross-sections  from  the  central  nucleus  of  the  mount- 
ain ranges  extending  into  the  plains.  In  this  way  we  explored  the 
North  Platte  and  its  numerous  branches  to  the  Eed  Buttes ;  thence  we 
struck  across  the  divide  to  the  valley  of  the  Sweetwater ;  thence  up 
that  stream  to  it«  source  in  the  Wind  River  Mountains.  The  geological 
structure  of  the  Sweetwater  Valley,  although  simple,  was  very  interest- 
ing, and  afforded  ample  scope  for  the  imagination  in  reconstructing  the 
numerous  phases  which  it  has  assumed  in  past  ages.  We  gave  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  Sweetwater  mines  and  the  southern  i)ortion  of  the  Wind 
Biver  Mountains,  and  passed  down  the  Big  and  Little  Sand}'-  Creeks  to 
Green  River,  and  thence  by  way  of  Church  Buttes  to  Fort  Bridger. 
Here  we  established  a  permanent  camp  for  about  twenty  days,  made 
numerous  side  excursions  up  the  Bear  River,  Muddy  Creek,  Black's  Fork, 
and  Smith's  Fork,  thus  exploring,  witb  considerable  care,  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Uinta  Mountains.  This  range  is  one  of  wonderful  beauty, 
a  unique  creation,  without  a  parallel  in  the  West,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen. 
From  Fort  Bridger  we  proceeded  southward  to  Henry's  Fork,  explored 
that  stream  to  its  source  in  the  axis  of  the  Uintas,  then  descended  its 
valley  to  Green  River,  explored  the  latter  stream  to  Brown's  Hole, 
and  then  returned  up  the  river  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  The 
scenery  and  geology  of  this  region  are  grand  and  instructive  in  the 
highest  degree.  From  Green  River  Station  we  followed  the  old  stage 
road  up  Bitter  Creek,  via  Bridger's  Pass,  Medicine  Bow  Mountains, 
across  the  Laramie  Plains,  through  the  Laramie  range,  by  way  of  Chey- 
enne Pass,  to  our  point  of  departure,  where  we  arrived  about  the  1st  of 
November.  Here  the  party  was  broken  up,  most  of  its  members  returning 
to  their  homes.  A  portion  of  the  month  of  November  was  occupied  in 
studying  the  more  interesting  geological  features  along  the  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  from  Cheyenne  to  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Mr.  Elliott 
constructed  an  excellent  pictorial  section  of  the  entire  road,  bringing 
out  all  the  surface  features  with  remarkable  clearness  aud  beauty.  In 
addition  to  hundreds  of  local  sketches  and  sections,  Mr.  Elliott  has  de- 
lineated three  continuous  pictorial  sections  across  the  territory  of  Wyo- 
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ining  which,  if  properly  engraved,  will  form  a  new  era  in  the  exhibition 
of  structural  geology.  The  collections  in  geology  and  natural  history 
were  very  large,  and  many  new  forms,  recent  as  well  as  fossil,  were  added 
to  science.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  collections  may  be  obtained 
from  the  catalogues  which  are  appended  to  this  report.  I  take  pleasure 
in  acknowledging  the  great  fidelity  of  all  my  assistants  to  the  interests 
of  the  survey,  and  their  efficient  aid  throughout  the  entire  trip.  My 
principal  assistant,  and  associate  for  many  years  on  the  plains,  Mr. 
James  Stevenson,  rendered  me  the  same  faithful  and  indispensable  ser- 
vices that  have  characterized  his  labors  in  previous  expeditions.  Mr. 
Elliott,  the  artist,  worked  with  untiring  zeal,  and  his  sketches  and  sec- 
tions  have  never  been  surpassed  for  beauty  or  clearness  in  any  country. 

The  valuable  report  of  Prof.  Thomas  will  furnish  ample  proof  of  his 
constant  fidelity  to  his  duties.  I  regard  his  report  as  of  great  practi- 
cal interest  to  the  country. 

Mr.  William  H.  Jackson  performed  his  duties  throughout  the  entire 
trip  yith  a  true  enthusiasm  for  his  art,  and  the  result  is  about  400  nega- 
tives that  have  hardly  been  surpassed  for  beauty  or  perfection.  These 
pictures  throw  great  light  on  the  singular  geographical  and  geological 
features  of  the  West,  and  are,  in  my  opinion,  a  real  contribution  to 
science  as  well  as  to  landscape  photography. 

Mr.  Gifford,  although  accompanying  the  party  by  invitation  for  the 
l)urpo8e  of  studying  the  grand  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  an 
artistic  sense,  rendered  us  most  efficient  aid,  and  by  his  genial  nature 
endeared  himself  to  all. 

To  Mr.  Bcaman  was  assigned  the  duty  of  meteorologist,  and  his  rei)ort 
on  the  subject,  herewith  appended,  will  show  his  zeal  in  the  work.  The 
elevations,  though  only  approximately  true,  must  be  regarded  as  of  great 
value,  extending  as  they  do  over  a  country  in  which  very  few  observations 
had  previously  been  made.  For  a  large  part  of  the  season  we  followed  the 
old  routes  of  Fi*6mont  and  Stansb'ury,  and  in  our  examinations  we  found 
their  reports  of  great  service.  So  far  as  the  general  geographical 
features  of  the  country  are  concerned,  and  the  leading  facts  useful  to 
the  emigrant,  we  found  them  to  be  remarkably  accurate,  and  T  take 
pleasure  in  bearing  my  hearty  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  ability  of  these 
eminent  explorers.  So  far,  however,  as  the  geological  structure  of 
the.  country  is  concerned,  but  little  of  a  definite  character  can  be  found 
in  their  reports. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  spoke  of  the  great  value  of  the  assistance 
rendered  me  by  the  military  authorities  of  the  West.  I  take  pleasure  in 
again  thanking  them  for  still  more  valuable  kindnesses  the  present  sea- 
son. Before  leaving  Washington  I  called  upon  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  War,  General  Belknap,  with  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, requesting  such  assistance  from  the  military  authorities  of  the 
West  as  could  be  afforded  ine  without  detriment  to  the  service.  The 
Secretary  of  War  at  once  issued  orders  in  accordance  with  this  request, 
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which  were  distribnted  to  the  difGereijit  military  posts  of  the  West. 
These  orders  were  indorsed  by  General  Meigs  and  General  Eaton  at 
Washington,  by  General  Sheridan  at  Chicago,  and  by  Greneral  Creorge  D. 
Buggies,  in  the  absence  of  General  Aagor,  at  Omaha. 

My  outfit  was  obtained  of  Colonel  C.  A.  Beynolds,  depot  quartermas- 
ter, stationed  at  Fort  Bussell,  and  most  cordially  do  I  thank  him  for  the 
friendly  interest  he  took  in  our  welfare.  The  outfit  we  obtained  here 
could  not  have  been  purchased  in  the  country,  however  large  our  appro- 
priation; and  besides  the  great  saving  to  the  appropriation,  the  real 
interest  that  both  he  and  his  subordinates  manifested  in  providing 
everything  for  our  comfort  and  success,  called  forth  the  gratitude  of 
the  whole  party.  At  every  military  post  we  visited  we  were  received 
with  great  attention,  and  the  numerous  favors,  so  indispensable  in 
the  performance  of  our  duties,  were  granted  us  everywhere.  In  this 
connection,  in  addition  to  those  already  referred  to,  I  moiy  more  especially 
mention  Colonel  Chambers,  in  command  of  Fort  Fetterman,  and  Lieu- 
tenant O'Brien,  quartermaster.  Captain  Gordon  and  Lieutenant  Gregg, 
of  Camp  Stambaugh,  Lieutenant  Shepard,  of  Fort  Bridger,  Colonel 
Bradley,  of  Fort  Steele,  and  Lieutenant  Bubb,  of  Fort  Sanders. 

Although  the  appropriation  for  the  exploration  of  the  year  1870  was 
very  liberal  compared  with  those  of  former  years,  I  did  not  feel  war- 
ranted in  employing  a  topographer,  and  therefore  was  able  to  contribute 
little  of  importance  toward  the  improvement  of  our  maps.  The  maps 
already  constructed  by  the  Engineer  Bureau  of  the  Army  are  undoubt- 
edly the  best  of  any  published  in  America,  but  in  attempting  to  express 
the  geology  of  the  mountain  districts  of  the  We^t  upon  them,  they  are 
found  to  be  quite  inadequate.  It  has  already  been  shown  by  the  ablest 
geographers  in  the  Old  World,  that  any  topographical  map  that  is  not 
constructed  in  accordance  with  well-established  laws  of  geological  struc- 
ture, must  be  of  approximate  value  only.  It  is  proposed  to  prepare  a 
map  of  the  districts  explored,  on  a  scale  of  two  miles  to  the  inch,  not 
only  to  express  the  details  of  the  geology  with  suitable  colors,  but  also 
to  show,  for  the  benefit  of  our  legislators,  the  amount  of  land  that  can 
be  redeemed  by  irrigation,  timber  land,  bottom  land,  &c.  Such  a  map 
would  be  oi  great  importance  in  determining  the  value  of  land  grants 
to  railroads  and  other  corporations,  and  would  save  to  our  Government 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  entire  survey. 

My  explorations  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  began  in  the 
spring  of  1853,  prior  to  the  organization  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  as 
Territories,  and  I  have  watched  the  growth  of  this  portion  of  the  West 
year  by  year,  from  the  first  rude  cabin  of  the  squatter  to  the  beautiful 
villages  and  cities  which  we  now  see  scattered  so  thickly  over  that 
country.  We  have  beheld,  within  the  past  fifteen  years,  a  rapidity  of 
growth  and  development  in  the  Northwest  which  is  without  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  globe.  Never  has  my  fiuth  in  the  grand  future  that 
awaits  the  entire  West  been  so  strong  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  and 
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it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  devote  the  remainder  of  the  working  days  of 
my  life  to  the  development  of  its  scientific  and  material  interests,  until 
I  shall  see  every  Territory,  which  is  now  organized,  a  State  in  the  Union. 
Out  of  the  portions  of  the  continent  which  lie  to  the  northward  and 
south^vard  of  the  great  central  mass,  other  Territories  will,  in  the  mean 
time,  be  carved,  until  we  shall  embrace  within  our  limits  the  entire 
country  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

It  will  not  be  possible  for  me  in  this  report  to  give  fiill  credit  to  all 
for  the  numerous  favors  and  courtesies  which  have  been  extended  to 
my  party,  not  only  during  the  present  season,  but  for  the  many  years 
of  the  past  that  I  have  been  exploring  the  West.  Many  of  them  were 
indispensable  to  my  success,  aild  a  great  source  of  saving  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  my  limited  appropriations.  I  take  this  occasion  to  state  that 
every  favor  extended  to  myself  or  my  x>arty  by  the  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try, by  the  military  authorities,  or  by  railroad  corporations,  has  been  in 
the  past  and  will  be  in  the  future  credited  to  the  cause  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  advance.  Every  dollar  that  could  be  saved  I  have  regarded 
as  so'  much  power  given  me  to  place  before  the  world  in  a  proper  light 
the  magnificent  resources,  scientific  and  practical,  of  our  vast  domain 
in  the  West. 

To  Hon.  Leland  Stanford,  C.  P.  Huntington,  and  Charles  Crocker, 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad;  to  Hon.  John  D.  Perry  and  Gen- 
eral A.  Anderson,  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway;  and  to  Gen- 
eral John  Pierce  and  Colonel  Fisher,  of  the  Denver  Pacific  Bailroad,  I 
would  tender  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  generous  manner  in  which 
most  important  favors  were  extended  to  me  and  to  my  party,  thereby 
saving  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  Government. 

To  the  officers  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad,  in  years  past,  I  have  been 
greatly  indejbted  for  firee  transportation  and  other  courtesies.  From 
General  G.  M.  Dodge,  of  Council  Bluffs,  to  whom  the  West  is  indebted 
for  its  material  advancement  as  much  as  to  any  one  living  man,  I  have 
always  received  the  warmest  sympathy  and  aid.  I  have  also  to  thank 
Dr.  T.  C.  Durant  and  Webster  Snyder,  former  superintendent  of  the 
road,  for  marked  courtesies  in  the  line  of  my  scientific  investigations. 
Scientific  men  who  are  truly  devoted  to  their  calling  cannot  be  specu- 
lators or  ardently  given  to  pecuniary  gains.  Citizens  of  the  country 
and  great  corporations  must  ever  be  largely  the  recipient*  of  the  mate- 
rial benefits  of  these  labors.  Generosity  on  the  part  of  such  corpora- 
tions toward  men  who  are  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  or 
the  good  of  the  world,  may  be  regarded  as  the  index  of  their  tone  and 
character.  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  with  comparatively  &w  exceptions, 
I  have  received  from  the  railroad  men  of  the  West  every  mark  of  ap- 
preciation I  could  desire.  In  former  reports  I  have  frequently  men- 
tioned the  cordial  sympathy  of  the  citizens  of  the  Territories  in  my 
labors.  I  am  obliged  to  speak  the  truth  as  I  read  it  in  the  great  book 
of  nature,  whether  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  preconceived  notions  of 
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the  inliHbitants  of  a  district  or  not,  and  I  cannot  depart  from  this  inex- 
orable law  for  fear  or  favor.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  at  all  times  to  report 
that  which  will  be  most  pleasing  to  the  people  of  the  West,  providing 
there  is  any  foundation  for  it  in  nature.  When  I  cannot  do  so,  I  shall 
wait  for  time  to  place  me  right  in  their  estimation. 

To  Dr.  G.  L.  Miller,  editor  of  the  Omaha  Herald,  and  Captain  William 
Wilcox  and  William  Stephens,  of  the  firm  of  Stephens  &  Wilcox,  Omaha, 
Colonel  I.  W.  French,  of  Cheyenne,  and  Miers  Fisher,  of  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, my  entire  party  have  been  indebted,  from  time  to  time,  for  material 
favors  of  great  value.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Hon.  S.  F.  Nuckolls,  of 
Cheyenne,  Dr.  Hiram  Latham,  of  Laramie  City,  J.  W.  Watson,  of 
(Jeorgetown,  J).  C.  Collier,  of  Central  City,  and  J.  M.  Marshall,  of 
Black  Hawk,  Colorado.  The  gentlemen  connected  with  the  press  of 
the  whole  West,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  always  given  me  the 
most  hearty  sympathy  and  assistance  in  all  my  labors,  and  to  them  I 
extend  my  cordial  thanks. 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  make  these  preliminary  reports  the  vehicle 
of  much  detailed  matter  which  I  believe  to  be  useful,  upon  which  I  shall 
herexifter  base  many  generalizations,  but  which  cannot  be  repeated  in  a 
more  elaborate  final  report.  The  object  of  these  reports  seems  to  uie 
to  be  to  bring  before  the  people  at  as  early  a  date  as  XK)Ssible  immediate 
practical  results.  I  have  also  endeavored  to  render  them  as  free  from 
technical  language  as  i)ossible  consistent  with  scientific  accuracy.  By  the 
hundreds  of  thoughtful  minds  all  over  our  country  the  essays  of  Leidy, 
Cope,  Lesquereux,  Hodge,  and  Newberry  will  be  read  with  deep  interest. 
K  this  report  is  not  as  complete  as  could  be  desired,.!  would  respect- 
fully direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  entire  exploration  has 
been  made  and  the  report  submitted  to  you  in  a  little  less  than  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  authorizing  it  It  is  my 
hope  to  be  able  to  continue  these  reports  from  year  to  year,  and  to  make 
them  more  complete  and  more  useful  to  science  and  to  the  country. 
.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  V.  HAYDEN, 

United  States  Geologist. 
Hon.  Columbus  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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.  CHAPTER  I. 

FROM  CHEYENNE  TO  FORT  FETTERMAN. 

Daring  the  summer  of  1869  my  explorations  were  directed  southward 
from  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  near  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory,  along  the 
eastern  base  ot  the  Rocky  Mountains,  through  Colorado  into  New  Mex- 
ico, as  far  as  the  Placier  Mountains.  In  order  that  I  might  trace  the 
different  geological  formations  northward  in  their  geographical  exten- 
sion and  connect  the  results  of  the  two  seasons'  examinations,  I  thought 
it  best  to  commence  the  labors  of  the  present  year  at  the  same  point  and 
proceed  northward,  by  way  of  Laramie  Peak  and  South  Pass. 

Fort  D.  A.  Russell  is  located  on  the  north  bank  of  Crow  Creek,  a  small 
tributary  of  the  South  Platte.  The  rocks  which  underlie  the  country  in 
every  direction  are  evidently  of  modem  date,  and  belong  to  the  upper 
tertiary.  They  are  cut  through  by  the  little  streams,  and  we  find  ex- 
posed a  moderately  thick  deposit  of  gravel  and  boulders  resting  upon  an 
irregular  surface  of  the  indurated  marls,  sands,  and  clays  of  the  lake 
sediments.  This  is  the  case  in  tiie  valley  of  Crow  Creek  near  the  fort, 
where  the  vertical  bluffs  are  formed  of  aluminous  marl,  with  a  greater 
or  less  admixture  of  sand.  There  are  also  layers  of  fine  indurated  sand- 
stone, with  small  cavities  filled  with  clay  and  irregular  seams  of  whitish 
silicious  material  scattered  through  all  the  beds.  Near  t^e  base  of  the 
mountains  are  small  fragments  of  feldspar.  Resting  upon  what  ap- 
pear to  be  true  tertiary  strata  are  beds  of  greater  or  less  thickness, 
(composed  of  sand,  gravel,  and  water- worn  boulders,  passing  up  into  two 
to  four  feet  of  unstratified  marl,  with  a  foot  or  so  of  soil.  Our  course 
from  Cheyenne  was  directly  nortli  along  the  military  wagon-road  to  Fort 
Laramie,  and  our  first  camp  was  on  Lodge  Pole  Creek.  The  suiface  of 
the  country  is  beautifully  undulating,  consisting  of  rounded  hills,  ridges, 
and  valleys;  but^ot  a  tree  or  bush  is  to  be  seen.  The  same  formations 
occur  on  Lodge  Pole  Creek  that  are  noted  above  on  Crow  Creek.  The 
strata  are  the  same  on  all  the  branches  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to 
the  North  Platte.  Horse  Creek  and  its  branches  are  nearly  desti- 
tute of  trees  of  any  kind,  and  the  water  is  so  low  that  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a  running  stream;  still  the  soil  is  good,  the  bottoms  quite 
broad,  and  grass  fine.  For  pastoral  purposes  this  valley  is  very  de- 
sirable. In  order  that  we  may  study  the  geological  structure  of  the 
country  with  success  we  must  travel  along  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  differeht  strata  are  exposed  by  the  elevation  of  the  mountain, 
ranges.  To  explore  the  more  mountainous  portions,  we  must  travel  on 
horseback,  and  make  the  road  in  the  plains,  which  our  wagons  must 
adhere  to,  our  base  of  operations.  We  can  thus  make  side  trips  \nth 
pack  animals  to  any  portion  of  the  country,  however  rugged  the  surface, 
if  it  presents  any  objects  of  interest. 

August  7. — This  morning  the  train  proceeded  across  the  plains  north- 
ward to  the  Chugwater,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-five  miles.  With 
Mr.  Gifford  and  four  or  five  assistants  I  followed  the  valley  of  Lodge 
Pole  Creek  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  about  sixteen  mifes  distant. 
The  surface  of  the  country  was  undulating  and  covered  with  a  fair  growth 
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of  grass ;  hero  and  there  in  the  valley  of  the  creek,  or  some  side  ravine, 
the  rocks  are  exposed,  revealing  their  age  to  be  upper  tertiary.  Creain-col- 
oi*ed  marls  and  sometimes  deep,  ferruginous  sand9  are  seen,  but  the  pre- 
vailing color  of  the  rock  material  is  light  drab-yellow.  The  valley  of  the 
Lodge  Pole  Creek  will  average  about  six  miles  in  width  from  bluff  to 
bluff.  The  surface  of  the  highlands  is  covered  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent with  gravel  and  stray  boulders  of  moderate  size,  varying  from  that 
of  a  pin's  head  to  a  foot  in  diameter.  Masses  of  carboniferous  lime- 
stone are  very  abundant,  showing  that  these  beds  wore  very  iiccessible 
to  the  waters  during  the  later  drift  i>eriod.  Some  of  these  limestone 
masses  are  quite  full  of  fossils,  a^  crinoidal  stems,  Athyrxs  mtbtilitOj 
Orthis^  and  Chofietes,  A  careful  examination  of  the  stray  boulders  scat- 
tered upon  the  plains  will  enable  one  to  determine  with  a  great  degree 
of  certainty  what  formations  are  revealed  along  the  flanks  of  the  moun- 
tains. 1  take  the  position  that  these  superficial  deposits  are  the  result  of 
forces  acting  from  the  mountains  toward  the  plains,  and  that  in  sweep- 
ing down  from  the  flanks  across  the  upturned  edges  of  the  beds  of 
different  geological  periods,  as  there  exposed,  they  carry  portions  of  each 
formation  with  them,  and  strew  them  over  the  plains.  Wherever  a  form- 
ation is  well  developed  and  exposed,  there  the  more  fragments  of  it  will 
predominate.  When  the  red  sandstones  are  largely  exposed,  then  the 
drift  will  be  filled  with  fragment's  of  red  sandstone,  and  the  same  is  in- 
variably the  case  with  the  carboniferous  strata. 

The  Laramie  Mountains,  or  Black  Hills,  as  they  are  usually  called, 
form  one  of  the  shore  lines  of  a  great  fresh-water  lake,  which  covered 
an  enormous  area  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  during 
the  middle  .and  upper  tertiary  epoch.  When  the  waters  were  drained 
away  from  this  lake  basin,  a  vast  thickness  of  cla^s,  marls,  sands,  and 
sandstones  was  left  high  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  sometimes 
reaching  nearly  to  the  crest  or  divide.  In  many  localities  the  beds  have 
not  been  subjected  to  as  much  denudation  a^  in  others,  and  in  that  ea.se 
they  jut  up  against  the  mountJiin  sides  so  as  to  conceal  all  the  older  un- 
changed strata,  and  not  unfrequently  concealing  the  metamorphic  rocks 
over  large  areas. 

Along  the  immediate  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad,  the  tertiary 
beds  form  a  sort  of  bench,  which  rises  gradually  from  Cheyenne  nearly 
to  Granite  Station.  The  tertiary  beds  are  stripped  off  only  to  a  moderate 
extent,  revealing  a  bed  or  two  of  carboniferous  limestone.  A  vertical 
section  would  show  the  upper  tertiary  deposits  resting  directly,  though 
unconformably,  on  the  carboniferous  limestones,  and  the  latter  lying 
on  the  granites.  But  on  either  side,  north  or  south,  not  only  thocar- 
boniferous  rocks  are  exposed,  but  the  red  beds  and,  perhaps,  the  triaasic 
or  cretaceous.  AH  along  the  flanksof  the  mountains,  from  Granite  Canon 
Station  northward  to  the  northern  boundary  of  this  lake  basin,  we  know 
that  formations  of  the  age  of  carboniferous,  triassic,  Jurassic,  cretaceous, 
and  i)erhap8  lignite  tertiary,  exist,  whether  exposed  by  the  denudation  of 
the  White  River  tertiary  beds  or  not.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  color  all 
these  formations  on  a  geological  map  by  bands  or  zones  along  the  sides 
of  mountain  ranges.  Though  if  a  map  were  constructed  on  a  large  scale 
and  the  geology  colored  in  detail  upon  it,  these  bands  would  be  some- 
what interrupted  here  and  there  by  the  concealment  of  one  or  more  of 
the  formations,  by  modem  tertiary,  or  drift  deposits.  The  valleys  of 
the  little  streams,  as  they  extend  down  into  the  plains  from  the  moun- 
tains, are  usually  quite  rugged  at  first",  but  become  less  so  until  the  sides 
are  rounded  and  grass-covered.  But  along  the  immediate  base  of  the 
mountains  there  is  often  a  valley  at  right  angles  to  the  /alleys  of  the 
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streams  and  parallel  with  the  mountain  ranges,  and  evidently  scooped 
out  by  forces  acting  from  them.  From  the  head  of  Grow  Creek  to  the 
Chugwater,  there  is  a  well-marked  illustration  of  this  type  of  valley. 
It  averages  from  five  to  ten  miles  in  width,  and  the  suriaee  is  gently 
rolling,  and  usually  covered  with  grass.  The  little  streams  as  they  pass 
across  it  do  not  cut  deep  channels.  The  eastern  side  is  a  high,  abrupt, 
irregular  wall  of  White  Eiver  tertiary  beds,  oftentimes  so  eroded  as 
to  present  in  some  degree  the  architectural  appearance  of  the  '^  bad  lands." 
Through  this  wall  the  little  streams  have  cut  their  channels,  and  flow 
down  through  the  plains  in  valleys  with  more  or  less  bluff  like  hills  on 
either  side,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  in  height. 
Where  the^  parallel  valleys  occur  at  the  foot  of  •  the  mountains,  the 
changed  as  well  as  unchanged  rocks  have  suffered  great  erosion.  Here 
and  there  they  are  omitted  for  some  reason,  and  again  appear  in  their 
IML  proxK)rtions.  Immediately  north  of  Horse  Greek  there  is  a  remnant 
of  the  main  ^^  hog-back,"  or  ridge  remaining,  composed  of  the  triassic  and 
carboniferous  beds,  extending  for  about  five  miles,  which  is  divided  into 
three  parts  by  the  channels  of  streams  flowing  through  it  at  right  angles 
from  the  mountains.  Its  trend  is  nearly  north  and  south,  and  its  dip 
east ;  and  immediately  west  the  granites  and  gneiss  rise  gradually 
toward  the  crest  of  the  range.  This  fragment  of  the  main  ridge  shows 
that  but  for  erosion  it  would  have  bean  continuous  all  along  the  flanks 
of  the  mountains. 

An  interesting  question  arises  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  parallel 
valleys  have  been  scooped  out.  That  it  must  have  occurred  after  the 
deposition  of  the  latest  tertiary  beds  is  e\ident,  from  the  fact  that  the 
streams  which  form  the  outlets  have  cut  their  way  through  them.  As 
1  have  before  stated,  the  mountains  formed  the  western  shore  of  the 
great  fresh- water  lakes  of  the  middle  and  upper  tertiary  periods.  As 
the  mountains  were  slowly  elevated,  so  that  the  waters  receded,  there 
was  a  depression  at  the  immediate  base  of  the  mountains,  of  greater  or 
less  depth,  that  received  the  drainage.  The  watercourse  would  be 
gradually  form^  for  the  principal  streams  and  their  branches.  The 
waters  in  the  parallel  valleys  formed  a  sort  of  lake-like  expansion  of. 
the  little  streams,  and  the  waters  of  the  lake  performed  their  work  of 
erosion  at  the  same  time  that  the  streams  wore  their  channels  through 
the  plains.  It  is  probable  that  since  the  close  of  the  tertiary  period, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  present  era,  the  climate  of  the  west  has 
been  much  colder;  that  ice  and  snow  accumulated  on  the  mountain 
ranges  in  vast  quantities ;  and  that  the  quantity  of  water  to  produce 
the  results  which  we  find  indicated  by  erosion  and  in  the  drift  was  far 
greater  than  at  present.  It  may  be  that  ice  was  not  the  most  important 
agency,  and  though  the  evidence  is  clear  that  it  performed  an  active 
I)art,  yet  water  was  the  principal  agent,  and  the  present  existence  of  an 
occasional  moderate-sized  boulder  in  the  plains,  too  large  to  be  trans- 
ported by  water  alone,  indicates  that  an  iceberg  was  now  and  then 
drifted  out  on  the  waters  to  the  plains.  The  grooves,  scratches,  and 
smooth  sides  of  the  mountain  valleys  in  Colorado  and  other  portions  of 
the  Eocky  Mountains  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 

From  Horse  Creek  we  proceeded  northward  to  the  Chugwater,  nine 
miles  distant.  The  road  is  a  perfectly  smooth  one  for  wagons.  On  our 
right  are  continuous  walls  of  White  Eiver  tertiary,  pierced  hero  and  there 
by  some  little  branch.  On  the  left  the  granite  rocks  are  seen  in  long, 
irregular  ranges,  rising  very  gradually  nearly  to  the  summit.  The  un- 
changed beds  seem  to  have  been  worn  away  to  the  level  of  the  valley  and 
the  edges  covered  with  a  deposit  of  drift.    Here  and  there,  however,  they 
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are  exposed  from  beneath  the  White  Eiver  beds  and  the  cretaceous 
strata,  with  the  usual  ferruginous  concretionary  masses,  which  have 
fallen  in  pieces;  and  from  these  latter  have  fallen  out  veiy  good  speci- 
mens of  Baculites  ovaiua  and  Inoceramus. 

Near  the  sources  of  the  Chugwater  are  some  very  rich  iron  mines, 
which  may  prove  of  great  value  to  the  country  in  the  future.  The  fact 
of  their  existence  has  been  known  for  some  years,  but  no  dei&nite 
knowledge  of  them  has  been  given  to  the  world.  In  Stansbury's  Report, 
page  266,  there  is  the  following  paragraph:  ^'In  the  bed  of  the  Chug- 
water, and  on  the  sides  of  the  adjacent  hills,  were  found  immense  num- 
bers of  rounded  black  nodules  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  which  seemed  of 
unusual  richness.^*  In  the  winter  of  1859-'60,  while  attached  to  the 
exploring  expedition  of  General  W.  F.  Baynolds,  I  made  a  trip  to  the 
sources  of  the  Chugwater,  and  found  great  numbers  of  these  worn  masses 
of  iron  ore ;  but  not  until  a  comparatively  recent  period  were  they 
traced  to  their  source  in  the  mountains.  JDuring  the  construction  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  some  of  the  engineers  visited  the  mines 
and  spoke  of  their  future  value.  In  the  summer  of  1868  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  this  region  in  company  with  Dr.  Latham  and 
Judge  Whitehead,  of  Wyoming,  and  found  the  mines  much  richer  and 
more  extensive  than  had  previously  been  supposed.  We  commenced  our 
examinations  in  the  valleys  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the  "Chug''  as 
they  emerge  from  the  mountains,  and  found  that  the  stray  masses  of 
iron  ore  were  confined  to  one  of  them.  Following  the  branch  up  into 
the  range  we  soon  came  to  the  ore  beds  themselves,  which  we  found  to 
be  interstratified  among  the  red  feldspathic  granites  which  compose 
the  nucleus  of  the  range.  The  ore  beds  incline  in  the  same  direcition 
with  the  granites,  and  have  the  same  joints  and  cleavage,  and  the  ex- 
amples of  slicken-sides  are  numerous.  They  are  not  continuous,  and 
are  confined  to  a  restricted  area,  yet  Mr.  Whitehead  traced  one  of  the 
beds  a  distance  of  over  one  and  a  half  miles.  The  ore  is  located  much 
like  that  in  the  I^ake  Superior  region,  and  is  probably  of  the  age  of 
the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada.  The  quantity  of  ore  in  this  locality 
appears  to  be  unlimited.  Thousands  of  tons  have  been  washed  down 
into  the  valley  of  the  "Chug"  and  distributed  among  the  superficial 
drift.  As  we  leave  the  ore  beds  themselves  these  stray  masses  are 
larger  and  more  angular,  and  as  we  pass  down  the  "Chug"  they  dwindle 
to  minute  pebbles  and  disappear.  Mr.  J.  P.  Carson,  of  New  York,  an 
assistant  in  the  survey  of  1868,  made  the  following  analysis  of  this 
ore,  at  the  school  of  mines,  Columbia  College: 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 45.03 

Protoxide 17.96 

Silica 0.76 

Titanic  acid 23.49 

Alumina 3.98 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium 2.45 

Sesquioxide  of  manganese 1.53 

Lime 1.11 

Oxide  of  zinc 0.47 

Magnesia 1.56 

Sulphur 1.44 

Phosphorus a  trace 

Fe 45.49     99.78 
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It  will  be  seen  by  this  analysis  that  the  ore  is  very  rich  in  metallic 
iron,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  will  be  reduced  with  some  difficulty* 
Professor  Silliman  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  brown  ore  or  limonite  can 
be  employed  with  it,  as  a  flux,  with  favorable  results.  Should  the  time 
ever  arrive  when  this  ore  is  absolutly  demanded  by  the  country  it  will 
be  easily  accessible  from  numerous  points. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  branch  railroad  from  Cheyenne  to 
Montana  will  create  a  demand  for  these  mines,  and  then  the  ore  can  be 
taken'  down  the  valley  of  the  Chugwater  with  ease.  The  Chugwater 
Creek  has  its  origin  high  up  in  the  crest  or  divide  of  the  range,  and  flows 
for  several  miles  along  a  lil't  or  valley  of  upheaval.  It  then  cuts  through 
a  high  ridge  of  sandstone  of  lower  cretaceous  age,  and  then  wears  its 
channel  through  horizontal  strata  of  White  Biver  tertiary  to  itfi  junc- 
tion with  thip  North  Platte. 

From  Cache  ^  la  Poudre  to  the  Chugwater,  the  Laramie  Mountains  pre- 
serve a  remarkable  degree  of  regularity.  The  line  of  fracture  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  nearly  north  and  south.'  The  singular  parallel  valley, 
previously  described,  ends  with  the  "Chug,"  and  on  the  north  side,  ex- 
tending for  four  or  five  miles,  arelofty  ridges  of  carboniferous  and  triassic 
rocks,  trending  nearly  northeast  and  southwest,  and  dipping  at  a  high 
angle  to^the  southward.  From  the  "Chug''  nearly  to  the  Laramie  Eiver, 
these  ridges  are  enormously  developed,  ^ving  almost  entirely  escaped 
erosion,  and  the  entire  series  of  sedimentary  beds  to  the  summit  of  the 
cretaceous  can  be  studied  with  ease.  The  most  conspicuous  feature 
which  we  notice  in  descending  the  valley  is  the  high  wall  of  lower  cre- 
taceous sandstone,  which  stretches  away  toward  the  northeast  like  a 
huge  wall,  and  the  jointage  is  so  regular  that  it  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  massive  mason-work  gradi^y  falling  to  decay.  These  lower 
cretaceous  rocks,  or  No.  1,  are  composed  of  two  beds  of  sandstone,  in- 
closing thin  layers  of  clay  and  sand,  with  seams  of  vegetable  matter  or 
impure  coal.  Just  outside  of  this  wall  is  a  remnant  of  yellow,  chalky, 
calcareous  shale^  of  No.  3  cretaceous,  which  escaped  erosion  when  the 
valley  between  it  and  the  tertiary  wall  was  scooped  out.  After  the 
Chugwater  emerges  from  this  ridge  the  vaUey  becomes  purely  one  of 
erosion,  passing  through  walls  of  whitish  sandstone  and  marly  clays, 
the  layers  of  sandstone  projecting  from  the  sides  of  the  bluffs  like  shelves. 
From  this  iK)int  to  the  entrance  into  the  Laramie  Kiver,  the  "  Chug  ^  flows 
through  the  same  tertiary  beds,  and  they  vary  here  and  there  in  their 
lithological  composition.  Near  the  crossing  of  the  "  Chug,''  where  troops 
are  stationed,  a  hill  of  brown  sandstone  appears  on  the  summit  of  the 
bluff's,  which  has  protected  the  underlying  softer  marls  and  sands. 
The  sides  of  these  sandstone  walls  are  forty  to  sixty  feet  i)erpendicular, 
sometimes  overhanging,  and  large  masses  have  broken  off  and  £Eillen 
to  the  base.  The  most  striking  feature,  however,  is  the  tendency  to 
weather  into  the  most  picturesque  castellated  forms.  One  isolated  hill 
is  circular,  and  the  perfectly  flat  summit  suggested  for  it  the  name  of 
''The  Round  Table." 

Another  isolated  portion  of  .yellow  marl,  still  lower  down,  stands  out 
so  conspicuously  to  the  view  of  the  traveler  that  it  has  received  the 
name  of  "  The  Pulpit."  The  marly  layers  indicate  rather  quiet  waters 
for  their  deposition,  but  the  sandstones  show  currents  of  greater  or  less 
velocity ;  sometimes  they  are  quite  fine  and  easily  decomposed,  so  that  the 
surface  of  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  is  very  sandy ;  then  they  are  quite 
coarse,  forming  a  conglomerate,  or  pudding  stone,  mostly  of  small  water- 
worn  pebbles,  with  now  and  then  a  mass  six  inches  in  diameter.  They 
also  lie  irregularly  on  the  arenaceous  marls  below,  as  if  the  sui^ace  had 
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been  much  denuded  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  sandstone.  I  think, 
however,  there  has  been  no  want  of  continuity  in  the  beds,  and  that  the 
irregularity  is  caused  by  the  chauge  from  quiet  to  turbulent  waters. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  sudden  jog,  so  that  the  sandstone  projects  down 
two  to  four  feet,  into  the  underlying  bed  of  marl,  or  it  will  thin  out 
into  indurated  marl,  to  a  great  extent.  For  about  ten  miles  these  rocks 
are  worn  by  atmospheric  influences  into,  the  singular  formation  de- 
scribed, and  then  the  cap  of  sandstone  disappears,  and  the  surface  is 
more  rounded  and  covered  with  grass.  The  texture  of  the  rocks  deter- 
mines everywhere  the  surface  outlines  of  the  country.  In  the  walls 
of  sandstone  and  marl  are  deep  vertical  fissures,  much  like  those  in  the 
metamorphic  rocks.  Sometimes  they  pass  up  through  the  sandstone 
cap.  and  at  others  are  checked  by  it.  They  are  often  filled  with  par- 
tially crystallized  material,  or  charged  with  fine  arenaceous  sediment 
from  above.  The  direction  of  these  fissures,  or  shrinkage-cracks,  is 
northwest  and  southeast.  The  plains  everywhere  present  the  appear- 
ance of  remarkable  table-lands,  as  if  the  surface  had  originally  beeni 
planed  off  with  great  regularity,  and  the  valleys  have  been  grad* 
ually  worn  out  by  water.  The  mountains  immediately  north  of  the 
"Chug''  present  a  fine  illustration  of  the  style  of  flexure  which  is  not  un- 
common throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  dist^'ict.  The  ridges  of  un- 
changed formations  seem  to  have  suffered  scarcely  any  erosion  for  a 
distance  often  or  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  ''Chug,"  and  die  out  in  the 
plains,  with  a  trend  northeast  and  southwest.  This  causes  a  jog  of  about 
ten  miles  to  the  eastward.  The  pivotal  point  seems  to  be  Laramie  Peak. 
Long  lines  of  ridges  may  be  seen  running  out  from  the  main  axis,  nearly 
to  the  head  of  Bitter  Cottonwood ;  and  the  trend  of  the  axis  extends 
northwest.  These  flexures  in  most  cases  afford  the  best  opportunities 
for  studying  the  unchanged  rocks  of  different  ages,  in  their  order  of  se- 
quence, from  the  granites  to  the  most  recent  tertiary. 

In  all  my  examinations,  however,  I  have  not  detected  the  lignite  ter- 
tiary along  the  base  of  the  mountains  north  of  Cheyenne,  until  it  makes 
its  api>earance  from  beneath  the  White  River  beds,  about  three  miles 
south  of  Fort  Fetterman. 

The  Chugwater  has  a  valley  about  one  hundred  miles  long.  It  has 
been  for  many  years  a  favorite  locality  for  wintering  stock,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  the  grass  and  water,  but  also  from  the  fact 
that  the  climate  is  mild  throughout  the  winter.  Cattle  and  horses  thrive 
well  all  winter  without  hay  or  shelter. 

The  high  walls  or  bluffs  which  inclose  the  rather  broad  valley  protect 
it  from  the  strong  cold  winds.  The  soil  is  everywhere  fertile,  and,  where 
the  surface  can  be  irrigated,  good  crops  of  all  kinds  of  cereals  and 
hardy  vegetables  can  be  raised  without  difiiculty.  From  the  Chugwater 
we  cross  the  table-like  plains  for  ten  miles,  and  descend  to  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Laramie.  From  the  plains  the  Laramie  range  comes  out 
in  full  view,  with  the  Laramie  Peak  near  the  center,  towering  far  above 
all  the  other  ranges.  The  main  range,  with  the  numerous  minor  ranges, 
trend  about  northwest  and  southeast.  The  tertiary  rocks  on  the  Lara- 
mie, near  the  crossing,  have  weathered  into  quite  remarkable  architec- 
tural forms,  much  like  those  on  White  River.  The  texture  is  similar, 
also,  with  marls  and  calcareous  concretions  passing  up  into  fine  sand- 
stones, which  decompose  so  readily,  that  the  valleys  and  the  hills  are 
covered  with  loose  sand.  In  the  harder  layers  of  sandstone  are  singular 
whitish,  concretion-like  sticks  and  twigs.  A  few  fossil  remains  were 
found — as  the  teeth  of  Oreodon  (ndbertsonii  and  Testudo  nebrascensis. 
Other  bones  were  collected,  which  have  not  been  determined.    There  are 
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also  masses  of-  sandstone  which  appear  lika  mud-rock,  and  layers  like 
impure  white  limestone,  probably  composed  largely  of  sulphate  of  lime 
and  magnesia.  From  our  camp  on  the  Laramie  we  enjoyed  one  of  the 
beautiful  sunsets  which  are  not  uncommon  in  this  western  country. 
But  this  was  a  rare  occasion,  for  the  sun  passed  down  directly  behind 
the  summit  of  Laramie  Peak.  The  whole  range  was  gilded  with  a 
golden  light,  and  the  haziness  of  the  atmosphere  gave  to  the  whole 
scene  a^deeper  beauty.  Such  a  scene  as  this  could  occur  but  once  in  a 
lifetime*.  From  Laramie  Eiver  to  the  Bitter  Cottonwood  our  road 
extends  over  broad,  grassy  plains,  entirely  underlaid  by  the  recent  ter- 
tiary beds.  Upon  our  left  the  mountiiins  are  in  full  view,  and  the  grassy 
l)lains  seem  to  extend  to  the  granite  foot-hills.  As  the  Bitter  Cottonwood 
Creek  seemed  to  be  the  nearest  point  to  the  Laramie  Peak,  we  cami>ed 
here  two  days  to  make  an  examination  of  that  region.  On  the  morning 
of  August  12th  I  started  for  Laramie  Peak  with  Messrs.  GiflFord,  Jack- 
son, Elliot,  TumbuU,  and  Ford;  passed  up  the  valley  of  the  Cottonwood 
to  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains.  Mr.  Jackson  made  a  large  number 
of  excellent  photographic  views,  which  will  prove  of  interest  not  only 
to  science  but  also  to  all  lovers  of  "the  picturesque  in  nature.''  The- 
scenery  in  this  region  is*  very  attractive  as  well  as  instructive.  The 
valley  of  the  Bitter  Cottonwood,  as  w^ell  as  the  numerous  little  ravines, 
that  flow  into  it,  are  inclosed  by  rather  high  bluff-like  banks,  which 
show  no  rocks  older  than  the  White  Eiver  tertiary,  until  we  reach  the 
base  of  the  mountains.  Still  there  is  a  great  thickness  of  what  we  have 
called  "local  drift,''  which  increases  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,, 
and  to  a  great  extent  conceals  all  other  rocks.  This  superficial  drift 
becomes  coarser  and  the  stray  rocks  less  worn  the  higher  we  ascend. 
The  difference  in  elevation  between  our  camp  on  the  Cottonwood,  and. 
the  base  of  Laramie  Peak — a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles — is  about 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  feet.  I  have  previously  noticed  the  enor- 
mous development  of  the  sedimentary  ridges  north  of  the  Chugwater,. 
and  the  flexure  of  the  mountains  around  to  the  north  and  northwest;, 
also,  the  dying  out  of  the  ridges  in  the  plains  one  after  the  other  in  the 
usual  en  echelon  manner.  Between  Laramie  Canon  and  Horseshoe  Creek 
these  ridges  are  not  seen  at  all,  rising  above  the  surrounding  country, 
and  they  are  exposed  only  in  one  locality,  to  a  limited  extent,  by  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Cottonwood,  cutting  a  deep  valley  through  the 
superficial  drift  and  tertiary  beds,  just  at  the  base  of  the  mountains. 
The  red  beds  and  carboniferous  limestones  only,  are  seen  on  each  side  of 
the  road  which  leads  from  Fort  Laramie  to  Laramie  Peak.  Here  are  two 
small  rounded  hills  capped  with  carboniferous  limestones.  Still,  for  the 
most  part,  the  drift  and  tertiary  beds  jut  up  against  the  granite  foot-hills, 
and  the  long,  table-like  benches  extend  down  for  miles  with  a  gradual 
but  rather  rapid  descent,  giving  a  far-extended  but  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque appearance  to  the  scene. 

Between  the  Chugwater  and  the  Laramie  Eiver  the  surface  seems  to 
have  escaped  erosion  to  a  great  extent,  while  between  Laramie  Elver 
and  the  Bitter  Cottonwood  Creek  the  erosion  has  been  tremendous. 
All  the  ridges,  which  must  have  been  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 
feet  in  height,  have  been  smoothed  down  and  concealed,  and  the  gneiss 
and  granites  which  form  the  foot-hills  or  lower  ranges  have  been  worn 
away  so  that  they  project  but  little  above  th^  surface.  We  have  there- 
fore a  belt  of  country  underlaid  by  metamorphic  rocks,  five  to  ten 
miles  in  width,  covered  with  most  excellent  grass,  as  level  as  the  plains, 
and  very  desirable  for  settlement ;  which,  but  for  erosion,  would  have 
been  a^  rugged  os  any  portion  of  the  mountainous  district.  As  we 
2  a 
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approach  the  mountains,  we  pass  over  many  beds  of  quartz,  black  gneiss, 
seams  of  feldspar,  with  now  and  then  a  bed  of  ma^ssive  feldspathic 
granite.  These  rocks  are  nearly  vertical  in  x)osition,  and  in  most  cases 
project  above  the  superficial  drift  so  as  to  be  barely  visible,  with  a 
strike  nearly  north  and  south.  The  intercalated  beds  of  massive  un- 
stratified  feldspathic  granites  are.  thin  at  first,  while  the  gneissic  beds 
are  the  most  prominent;  but.as  we  ai)proach  the  base  of  the  mountains 
the  red  feldspathic  granites  rise  in  thick  picturesque  ridges,  fifty  to  one 
hundred  feet  high,  like  ruined  walls,  lending  a  i>eculiar  as  well  ni  pictur- 
■esque  appearance  to  the  land8cai)e.  These  granites  afi'ord  most  excel- 
lent rock  studies  of  their  kind.  The  tendency  to  weather  into  rounded 
forms  by  exfoliation  and  the  jointing  are  shown  very  finely.  The 
princii)al  lines  of  fracture  are  most  continuous,  and  haye  a  strike  east 
and  west,  and  southeast  and  northwest,  while  the  other  set  trend  nearly 
north  and  south,  or  northeast  and  southwest.  The  tendency  to  exfolia- 
tion by  the  stripping  off  of  thin  concentric  layers  has  enlarged  the 
openings  sometimes  several  feet.  The  granites  are  thus  divided  into 
rather  regular  rhomboidal  masses,  many  of  which  have  fallen  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  ridges,  and  by  exfoliation  have  been  so  rounded  that  they 
appear  like  immense  transi)orted  boulders.  The  texture  of  the  rock  is 
really  an  aggregate  of  large  crystals  of  reddish  feldspar,  \^ith  ipiartz 
and  mica ;  the  feldspai'  so  predominating  that  it  gives  the  charact^ir  to 
the  rock.  The  mica  usually  occurs  in  small  masses  and  in  limited  quan- 
tities. The  gneissic  rocks  are  divided  by  the  jointing  into  more  regular 
cuboidal  blocks,  and  have  suffered  comparatively  little  from  exfoliation. 
The  gneissic  strata  diminish  while  the  massive  granites  increase  as  we 
approach  the  main  range,  which  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the 
latter.  The  examples  of  anticlinals  and  synclinals  in  the  metaniori)hic 
rocks  are  nowhere  better  shown  than  around  Lanvmie  Peak.  It  would 
require  a  detailed  geographiciil  as  well  as  geological  survey,  with  maps 
and  sections  constructed  on  a  large  scale,  to  show  the  various  axes  of 
upheaval. 

The  valley  of  the  Cottonwood  Creek,  which  extends  along  the  east 
base  of  Laramie  Peak  and  rises  about  five  miles  south  of  it  in  the  main 
crest,  is  a  beautiful  synclinal.  A  series  of  short  paralh4  ridges  rise  to 
the  very  summit  of  Laramie  Peak,  on  the  east  side,  inclining  eastward, 
while  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  similar  series  of  ridges,  although  much 
lower,  dipping  to  the  westward.  These  anticlinal  and  synclinal  open- 
ings give  passage  to  the  little  streams  and  ravines  or  form  the  oj>en 
grassy  plains  which  are  so  pleasant  to  the  Indian.  Sometimes  these 
valleys  expand  out  into  beautiful  oval,  park-like  areas,  which  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  the  favorite  resorts  of  the  wild  game,  and,  if  the  country 
were  ever  settled,  would  attract  a  pastoral  people.  Emigrants  from  the 
mountainous  disti'icts  of  the  Old  World  would  find  here  a  scenery  not  un- 
like that  of  their  own  country,  with  pure  air  and  water  and  a  mild  and 
extremely  healthy  climate.  Cereals  and  roots  of  all  kinds  could  be  raised 
sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  such  people,  while  the  raising  of  stock 
would  be  a  source  of  wealth  both  to  them  and  to  the  country.  It  is 
somewhat  strange  that  the  Laramie  range  should  give  origin  to  no  im- 
portant stream.  Both  the  Platte  and  the  Laramie  Elvers  How  directly 
through  it.  While  the  springs  or  little  streams  are  not  uncommon,  this 
range  cannot  be  regarded  as  well  watered,  and  in  the  autumn  the  water 
supply  is  somewhat  limited.  This  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  tact 
that  the  snows  of  winter  are  very  light  and  the  amount  of  rain  falling 
during  the  year  quite  moderate.  Laramie  Peak,  which  is  the  highest 
point  north  of  Long's  Peak,  is  not  more  than  ten  thousand  feet  high, 
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and  nsually  retains  no  snow  on  its  summit  after  May.  One  fact  is  quite 
clearly  shown,  along  the  immediate  base  of  the  mountains  from  the 
Chugwater  to  the  Bitter  Cotton  wood,  that  when  a  flexure  in  a  mountain 
range  occurs,  a  portion  of  the  foot-hills  and  ridges  have  suffered  very 
little  erosion,  and  can  be  studied  m  their  full  development.  For  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  miles  north  V)f  the  Chugwater  the  local  erosion  from  the 
mountains  was  very  limited,  while  from  Laramie  Eiver  to  the  Bitter  Cot- 
tonwood, about  fifteen  to  twenty  miles,  the  erosion  has  been  tremendous. 
This  difference  can  be  accounted  for,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  the 
passage  of  the  waters  from  the  mountains  was  through  the  anticlinal 
and  synclinal  valleys  which  extend  nearly  north,  and  swept  over  the 
plains  between  the  Cottonwood  and  the  Laramie  Bivers.  Long  parallel 
benches,  with  remarkably  regular,  table-like  surfaces,  extend  down  from 
the  base  of  the  mountains  between  the  valleys  of  the  streams.  Their  uni- 
formity over  such  large  areas-is  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape. 
North  of  the  Cottonwood  these  long  benches  have  a  singularly  regular 
series  of  side  furrows,  which  extend  for  miles,  and  give  to  the  surface 
the  appearance  of  the  sea  swept  by  a  gentle  breeze.  We  have  not  before 
observed  this  feature,  so  well  marked,  although  the  parallel  benches  are 
not  uncommon. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  we  left  Cottonwood  Creek  for  the  La 
Bont<^.«  The  wagon-road,  although  several  miles  from  the  Platte  Biver, 
is  still  ten  to  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The 
White  Biver  tertiary  beds  prevail,  for  the  most  part,  and  here  and  there 
are  high  hills,  or  "buttes,''  of  marls  and  sandstones,  weathering  into  the 
castellated  forms,  before  described,  but  to  a  limited  extent.  Still,  these 
beds  continue  to  possess  a  thickness  sufficient  to  conceal  the  imderlying 
older  formations.  Between  the  Cottonwood  and  Horseshoe  Creeks  these 
deposits  are  overlaid  by  a  heavy  thickness  of  local  drift,  and  jut  up 
against  the  granites  until  we  come  to  the  immediate  valley  of  the 
Horseshoe,  where  it  emerges  from  the  foot-hills.  Here  is  a  singular  val- 
ley of  erosion  on  the  south  side.  A  small  branch  flows  into  the  Horse- 
shoe, uncovering  the  ridges  of  carboniferous  limestones  and  red  beds, 
over  an  area  of  about  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  width ;  still, 
on  the  opposite  or  north  side  of  the  Horseshoe,  the  drift  juts  full  against 
the  granite  sides.  This  example  shows  clearly,  that  even  where  they 
cannot  be  seen  at  the  present  time  these  sedimentmy  ridges  exist  in 
.greater  or  less  force  all  along  the  mountain  flanks.  There  is  no  water 
in  this  little  branch  for  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  yet  all  the  superficial 
drift  or  White  Biver  sediments  have  been  washed  out,  leaving  the  skele- 
ton-like ridges  of  the  older  rocks.  In  one  place  the  limestones  rest 
llirectly  on  the  granites.  The  dip  of  the  ridges  is  about  60^,  and  they  are 
two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height  above  the  bed  of 
Horseshoe  Creek.  That  the  Jurassic  and  cretaceous  beds  exist  all  along 
here  we  cannot  doubt,  but  they  are  entirely  concealed.  The  valley  of 
the  Horseshoe  is  about  three  miles  wide  from  bluff  to  blufl:''.  The  cream- 
colored  marls  lie  close  up  to  the  granite  rocks.  We  have  usually  observed 
that  the  sediments  of  the  later  tertiary  strata  were  coarser  the  nearer 
we  approach  the  base  of  the  mountains ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  rule.  In  some  localities  the  finest  marls  and  sands  rest  directly 
upon  the  metamorphic  rocks  or  fill  up  the  inequalities  in  the  surface  far 
up  among  the  foot-hills  nearly  to  the  crest.  This  range  of  mountains, 
however,  seems  to  have  formed  a  well-defined  shore  line  for  the  lake,  for 
we  can  find  no  evidence  that  the  waters  passed  the  divide  in  the  Laramie 
Plains,  although  they  washed  the  flanks  far  up  toward  the  summit. 

From  the  north  side  of  the  Horseshoe  Creek  we  have  the  most  im- 
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posing  view  of  Laramie  Peak,  with  the  intervening  mountain  ridges. 
They  show  a  trend  abont  southeast  and  northwest.  Between  Horseshoe 
and  La  Bont4  the  black  gneiss  beds  must  be  two  thousand  to  three 
thousand  feet  in  thickness,  extending  in  long  lines  across  the  country 
nearly  north  and  south,  just  projecting  above  the  surface,  nearly  vertical. 
For  ten  miles  or  more  the  White  Eiver  tertiary  beds  conceal  the  moun- 
tain flanks;  but  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  northeast  of  the  range,  toward 
the  Platte  Eiver,  the  older  beds  are  uncovered  over  very  restricted  areas. 
At  the  head  of  a  little  branch  of  La  Bont^  two  ridges  of  reddish  sand- 
stone and  limestone  rise  up  from  beneath  the  tertiary  beds,  inclining  1(P 
to  15"^  o!ast  of  north.  The  little  dry  branch  has  cut  through  the  rift 
between  the  ridges  caused  by  the  uplift,  showing  one  of  them  to  be  corn- 
loosed  mostly  of  bright  brick-red  sandstone,  with  a  layer  of  light  gray 
sandstone  tinged  with  red,  (triassic;)  while  the  other  ridge  is  made  up 
of  carboniferous  limestones  and  sandstones.  In  the  limestones  are 
seams  of  chalcedony,  from  which  most' of  the  varieties  of  flint  scattered 
through  the  drift  are  doubtless  derived.  Sometimes  these  isolated  hills 
are  elevated  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  sides  incline  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, forming  a  fissure  at  the  summit,  through  which  the  waters  find 
their  way,  thus  wearing  out  a  gorge  or  canon.  Li  the  interval  between 
Horseshoe  and  La  Bont6  Creeks,  and  west  of  the  Platte  Eiver,  the  older 
sedimentary  rocks,  as  carboniferous,  triassic,  Jurassic,  and  crettieeous, 
are  uncovered  in  spots  by  denudation,  always  inclining  from  the  moun- 
tains at  a  high  angle.  The  pine  forests  in  the  mountains  at  the  sources 
of  the  Horseshoe  and  the  La  Bont^  are  more  dense,  and  the  timber 
larger,  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  range  that  we  have  seen.  Great 
abundance  of  ties  for  railroad  purposes  could  be  procured.  Our  camp 
in  the  valley  of  the  La  Bont6  was  a  pleasant  one  5  a  fine,  luxuriant 
growth  of  grass  covered  the  immediate  bottoms  of  the  creek,  and  our 
animals  found  excellent  grazing  on  the  uplands  also.  The  creek  is  bor- 
dered with  bitter  and  sweet  cottonwood,  box  elder,  and  large  tree  wil- 
lows to  a  considerable  extent.  The  soil  is  certainly  fertile  enough,  and 
^  where  it  can  be  irrigated,  will  produce  fine  crops  of  all  kinds.  This 
will  prove  one  of  the  best  valleys  along  the  North  Platte,  both  for  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  purposes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  we  left  La  Bont^  Creek  for  Fort  Fetter- 
man,  which  is  located  near  the  junction  of  La  Prele  with  the  North 
Platte.  The  atmosphere  was  very  smoky,  limiting  our  range  of  vision 
considerably,  so  that  we  could  not  see  the  mountains  distinctly.  Just 
north  of  the  La  Bont6  are  a  series  of  anticlinals  and  synclinals,  which 
are  somewhat  different  from  any  before  observed.  The  road  passes 
along  a  synoUnal  valley,  with  the  red  sandstones  (triassic)  inclining 
southwest  on  our  left,  and  the  Jurassic,  with  an  outcropping  of  the 
red  beds  at  the  base,  about  a  mile  distant,  on  our  right,  dipping  north- 
east. The  beds  on  our  left  dip  about  30^,  while  those  on  the  right  not 
more  than  10^  or  15°. 

The  end  of  one  ridge  inclining  southwest  apparently ^'uts  up  against 
another  inclining  northeast.  These  irregularities  are  local,  and  are  due, 
perhaps,  to  the  variableness  of  the  internal  forces  that  proauced  the  ele- 
vations and  the  different  degrees  of  strength  of  the  earth's  crust. 

There  is  an  immense  ridge,  or  "hog-back,"  extending  from  the  La 
Bont6  to  the  Eed  Buttes,  which  forms  an  illustration  of  these  apparent 
irregularities  in  the  exhibition  of  the  interior  forces,  on  a  large  scale.  We 
can  express  them  no  better  than  to  call  them  "  puffe,''  or  local  risings  of 
the  earth's  surface,  whiiJh  cause  a  fracture  along  the  central  axis  in 
rather  roguiar  lines,  and  this  fracture  gives  access  to  atmospheric  influ- 
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ences  whicli  gradually  wear  out  an  anticlinal  valley.  These  anticlinals 
vary  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  many  miles  in  length,  involving  a  few 
beds  or  all  of  them  down  to  the  granite.  We  regard  each  great  range  of 
mountains,  as  the  Laramie  range,  Black  Hills,  Wind  Eiver  range,  Big 
Horn  range,  &c.,  anticlinals  on  a  grand  scale ;  all  the  ridges,  whether 
composed  of  changed  or  unchanged  rocks,  incHning,  step-l&e,  from  one 
central  axis. 

In  the  distance,  near  the  North  Platte,  a  bluff-like  wall  can  be  seen, 
composed  of  the  White  River  tertiary  beds,  nearly  horizontal  or  inclin- 
ing at  a  very  small  angle.  This  abrupt  wall  is  more  or  less  continuous 
all  along  the  shore  of  this  ancient  firesh-water  lake,  and  marks  steps  in 
the  progress  after  erosion.  It  shows  that  the  sediments  once  extendetl 
up  to  the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  with  a  thickness  of  several  hundred 
feet  more  than  at  present.  Between  this  wall  and  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  which  vary  in  distance  from  two  to  twenty  miles,  there 
are  always  remnants  more  or  less  continuous,  with  greater  or  less  thick- 
ness. It  is  from  underneath  these  beds  that  the  older  rocks  appear,  here 
and  there,  over  an  area  sometimes  of  only  a  few  hundred  feet,  or  extend- 
ing several  miles.  About  five  miles  north  of  La  Bont^,  close  by  the 
traveled  road,  there  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  conical  butte,  composed  of 
fine  gray  sandstones,  portions  of  it  approaching  a  quartzite.  The  butte 
is  about  fifty  feet  high,  with  a  dip  35^  to  the  northeast,  and  looks  like 
a  mass  of  rocks  that  had  been  transported  from  some  other  locality  and 
lodged  there,  for  there  are  no  others  of  the  kind  for  a  considemble  dis- 
tance on  either  side.  The  explanation  appears  to  be,  that  this  is  an 
isolated  portion  left  after  the  erosion  or  denudation  of  this  valley.  About 
half  a  mile  to  our  left  there  is  a  long  parallel  ridge  inclining  northe<ii^t 
toward  the  Platte,  with  the  ba^^set  edges  of  the  rocky  laj'ers  on  the 
southwest  side  towards  the  road.  At  the  base  a  small  portion  of  the 
red  beds  is  visible ;  above  them  the  Jurassic  series.  Over  the  red  beds, 
and  forming  a  sort  of  transition  or  bed  of  passage  betwe^^n  them  and 
the  Jurassic  series  above,  is  a  layer  of  this  same  sandstone,  thirty  to 
fifty  feet  in  thickness.  This  anticlinal  valley  is  about  five  miles  in 
length  and  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  now  occupied  almost  entirely  by  the 
red  beds,  while  the  gray  sandstones,  and  doubtless  the  more  recent 
formations,  Jurassic  and  cretaceous,  extend  over  the  whole  area ;  and 
this  butte,  with  a  few  masses  of  sandstone  on  some  low  elevations  close 
by  it,  is  all  that  is  left  at  the  present  time.  I  call  them  remnants,  mon- 
uments, or  landmarks,  left  after  erosion  to  assist  us  in  reconstructing 
the  ancient  form  of  the  earth's  surface.  We  cannot  say  that,  because  a 
formation  or  series  of  formations  do  not  exist  over  certain  areas  at  the 
X)resent  time,  they  did  not  once  exist  there,  and  that  too  in  their  fall 
development.  How  these  isolated  portions  escaped  the  general  erosion 
it  is  somewhat  difiicult  to  determine.  The  currents  of  water,  which  seem 
to  have  come  from  the  direction  of  the  mountain  range,  were  perhaps 
turned  aside  by  some  obstruction  thus  x)assing  around  them ;  no  debris  of 
any  kind  has  lodged  on  the  sides  of  the  butte.  The  entire  plain  country 
of  the  West  affords  examples  of  these  buttes,  and  I  have  often  alluded 
to  them  in  former  reports.  Bijoux  Hills,  on  the  Missouri  Kiver,  Turtle 
Hill,  Deers  Ears,  Thunder  Butte,  Church  Buttes,  Pulpit  Eock,  and  many 
others  which  have  been  regarded  as  worthy  of  a  place  on  our  best 
geographical  maps,  are  examples  of  this  kind. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  Laramie  Mountains  have  bent 
around  westward  so  as  to  cause  the  upheaved  ridges  to  incline  about  north- 
east, and  as  the  range  continues  to  curve  the  ridges  to  incline  north  and 
even  to  tlie  northwest,  following  the  bend  of  the  axis  of  elevation.    In  the 
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red  beds,  between  the  La  Bont^  and  La  Prele,  are  some  layers  of  fine  white 
amorphous  gypsum.  About  ten  miles  from  La  Bonte  wo  crofc^s  Spring 
Greek,  a  small  stream  without  wood,  where  travelers  sometimes  halt 
for  lunch  or  rest.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  here  is  the  bluff 
wall  of  tertiarj',  which  extends  up  westward  so  as  to  fonn  the  high  hills 
on  the  north  side  of  the  valley.  The  waters  have  worn  deep  into  the 
cream-colored  marls,  so  that  we  have  over  a  restricted  area  miniature 
^^bad  lands."  The  dome-like  hills  and  the  numberle^  furrows  down  the 
sides,  the  harder  layers  projecting  out  like  verandahs,  are  well  shown. 
Three  miles  before  reaching  Fort  Fetterman,  the  lignite  beds  make  their 
appearance  from  beneath  the  more  modern  deposits,  exhibiting  their 
peculiar  lithological  characters  in  a  marked  degree.  The  strata  dip  2(P 
northeast,  and  where  seen  in  apposition,  the  AVhite  River  tertiarica  do 
not  conform.  Seams  of  lignite  and  great  quantities  of  brown  iron  ore 
occur  here.  Some  of  the  iron  ore  is  iquite  rich,  but  most  of  it  is  very 
lean.  The  prevailing  constituent  in  all  the  rocks,  sands,  sandstones, 
clays,  &c.,  is  iron,  presenting  every  shade  of  color  that  can  be  derived 
from  that  mineral,  the  yellow  iron-iiist  color  predominating.  There  are, 
however,  some  layers  of  quartzite  or  coarse  sandstone,  which  is  very 
comx)act  and  nearly  black,  and  some  of  it  contains  a  fair  jK'rcentage  of 
iron.  As  soon  as  we  come  to  these  beds,  the  entire  surface  of  the  country 
presents  a  somber  hue,  more  rugged  and  less  fertile ;  due  probably  to  the 
greatly  diminished  amount  of  calcareous  matter.  Much  of  the  country 
has  a  burnt  appearance,  due,  probably,  to  the  oxidation  of  the  iron.  Fort 
Fetterman  is  pleasantly  located  on  a  bench-like  x)oint  between  the  La 
Prele  and  the  North  Platte,  near  their  junction.  It  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  countiy  in  every  direction,  but  more  especially  up  the  Platte 
VaUey,  which  can  be  seen  for  ten  miles  or  more,  with  its  sinuosities  and 
its  pretty  fringe  of  fresh  green  foliage.  All  the  underlying  rocks  on 
both  sides  of  the  Platte,  as  well  as  the  La  Prele,  for  several  miles  around, 
belong  to  the  eocene  or  lignite  tertiary  period.  The  soil  everywhere 
seems  to  be  productive.  Several  of  the  officers  at  Fort  Fetterman  have 
made  experiments  in  raising  vegetiibles  in  a  small  way  with  success. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Chambers,  the  commander  of  the  i)ost,  that 
with  suitable  irrigation,  all  the  more  important  crops  can  be  raised  with 
ease. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  we  made  a  short  side  trip  from  the  fort 
up  the  valley,  to  the  caiion  of  the  La  Prele*  Lieutenant  O'Brien  and 
Captain  Wells  accompanied  us  to  point  out  the  location  of  a  remarkable 
natural  bridge,  which  was  said  to  rival  the  famous  one  in  Virginia,  with 
which  every  school-boy  is  familiar.  We  found  it  even  more  wonderful 
than  we  had  anticipated,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  suq)rise  that  so  great 
a  natural  curiosity  should  have  failed  to  attraet  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. The  caiion  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  fort,  and  is  formed 
by  the  passage  of  La  Prele  Creek  through  a  long  ridge  that  extends 
from  the  La  Bont6  to  Red  Buttes.  The  caiion  is  one  of  upheaval  and 
erosion.  The  ridge  is  a  long,  local  anticlinal  or  "puff,^*and  the  strata 
incline  from  each  side  of  the  summit.  The  gorge  is  very  irregular  and 
tortuous,  filled  with  huge  masses  of  rock  that  have  fallen  down,  obstruct- 
ing the  passage.  Where  the  stream  has  cut  through  the  rocks  direct 
we  have  vertical  walls  on  each  side  and  a  narrow  gorge ;  but  where 
the  channel  passes  along  a  rift  the  valley  expands  out  several  hun- 
dred feet.  Where  the  La  Prele  emerges  from  the  caiion  it  cuts 
through  the  limestones  and  red-beds  at  right  angles,  forming  a  regular 
gorge,  with  walls  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  At  the  head 
of  this  gorge  the  stream  has  at  some  time  changed  its  bed,  parsing 
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directly  through  a  point  of  rocks  that  extends  across  the  channel.  The 
old  bed  is  now  overgrown  with  trees  and  bushes,  but  is  fifty  feet  higher 
than  the  present  one.  The  little  creek  must  have  changed  its  course 
slightly,  for  some  reason  not  apparent  now,  so  that  its  waters  were 
brought  against  this  point  or  wall  of  rock,  and  finding  a  fissure  or  open- 
ing ^.through,  it  gradually  wore  its  present  channel.  It  is  certainly  as 
perfect  a  natural  bridge  as  could  be  desired.  The  openiug  under  the 
bridge  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  and  fifty  feet  high.  The 
old  bed  is  about  three  hundred  feet  to  tiie  northwest.  It  is  also  plain 
that  the  water  at  one  time  flowed  over  the  top  of  the  bridge,  which  is 
fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  top  of  the  gorge,  so  that  we 
have  here  some  of  the  intermediate  steps  which  a  stream  takes  in  the 
process  of  wearing  out  a  gorge  orxshannel.  The  rocks  are  mostly  lime- 
stone, quite  pure,  arenaceous  limestone,  and  at  the  base  very  cherty 
limestone.  I  found  a  few  fossils  in  the  canon  in  a  blue  limestone,  as 
Hemipronitss  crasstis,  Productus  nodosum  Myalina  perattentuxta,  &c.  I 
think  all  the  rocks  are  of  carboniferous  age,  although  some  of  them  may 
be  Silurian.  *  Whatever  the  age  of  the  rocks  may  be,  there  seems  to  be  a 
great  thickening  of  them  as  we  go  westward.  This  ridge,  which  is 
twelve  huiidred  feet  above  the  bai^,  is  composed  entirely  of  what  I  have 
usually  classified  as  carboniferous  rocks,  and  nowhere  in  the  caiion, 
which  is  at  least  half  a  mile  in  length  in  a  straight  line,  have  the  waters 
worn  through  to  the  granites.  On  the  west  side  of  this  ridge  the  beds 
incline  west,  northwest,  and  southwest,  and  between  it  and  the  main 
mountain  range  there  is  an  interval  of  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  width, 
with  one  or  two  ridges  of  limestone  and  sandstone  dipping  from  the 
mountains.  This  broad  interval  forms  a  beautiful,  grassy  valley,  which 
is  a  great  resort  for  game,  and  will  some  time  affo^rd  fine  pasturage  for 
stock.  The  metamorphic  rocks  soon  make  their  appearance.  On  the 
northeast  side  of  the  ridges  the  White  Eiver  beds  lap  on  the  flanks  in 
many  places,  but  here  and  there  they  are  stripped  oflf  so  as  to  reveal  the 
red-beds,  Jurassic  marls,  and  the  cretaceous.  Six  miles  of  the  valley 
between  the  caiion  is  covered  with  the  modem  deposits,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  way  to  the  fort,  with  the  lignite  beds,  which  are  shown  in  high, 
cut  bluffs  of  ferruginous  sands  and  sandstones.  We  were  indebted  to 
the  hospitable  officers  of  Fort  Fetterman  for  a  very  pleasant  and  instruct- 
ive day.  • 

We  will  now  notice  briefly  the  geological  character  of  some  of  the  well- 
known  localities  contiguous  to  but  not  immediately  on  the  route.  The 
White  Eiver  group,  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  so  often, 
extends  from  La  Prele  Creek  eastward  nearly  to  the  Missouri  Eiver. 
It  is  therefore  the  prevailing  formation  in  this  region,  Scott's  Bluffs, 
Chimney  Eock,  and  Court-house  Eocks  are  well-known  landmarks  on 
the  North  Platte,  l)elonging  to  the  White  Eiver  group.  A  few  miles 
north,  or  northwest,  of  Fort  Laramie  is  a  group  of  high  hills  rising 
above  the  tertiary  beds,  exposing  a  considerable  thickness  of  carbonif- 
erous rocks,  with  an  extensive  series  of  gneissic  strata ;  and  here  and 
there  a  nucleus  of  feldspathic  granites.  Eaw  Hide  Butte,  which  gives 
origin  to  several  streams,  as  Eaw  Hide  Creek  and  a  branch  of  tho  Xio 
brara  Eiver,  rises  above  the  surrounding  country  six  hundred  to  eight 
hundred  feet,  and  exposes  a  nucleus  of  reddish  feldspathic  granite,  with 
gneissic  strata  inclining  from  its  sides,  with  carboniferous  limestones 
reposing  unconfonnably  upon  the  upturned  edges.  In  some  cases  the- 
limestones  are  elevated  to  the  summits  of  the  hills  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
position.  AU  these  isolated  mountains  seem  to  have  been  islands  in  this 
great  tertiary  lake.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  formations  that  ^wr.- 
-ceed  the  carboniferous  period,  as  triassiCjJuras«ve^eT^\j«kic!fcw>&«x^^ 
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tertiary,  once  covered  them  in  their  full  thickness,  but  they  hare  all 
been  swept  away.  Now  the  more  modern  tertiary^  beds  jut  up  against 
their  sides  or  are  deposited  high  up  in  the  ravines,  indicating  by  theii 
position  that  this  lake  existed  here  after  the  mountains  ha<l  attained 
nearly  their  present  elevation.  There  is  also  an  anticlinal  valley  more 
or  less  distinct,  extending  across  the  intervening  country,  connecting 
those  elevations  wit^  the  Black  Uills  and  the  Laramie  Eange.  The  fact 
that  nearly  all  of  the  ranges,  however  small  they  may  be  or  distinct 
from  each  other,  are  connected  together  by  some  link  however  obscure, 
illustrates  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  system. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FROM  FORT  FETTERMAN  TO  SOUTH  PASS. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  we  left  Fort  Fetterraan  for  the  South  Pass 
by  way  of  the  Sweetwater.  Our  first  camp  was  on  Box  Elder 
Creek,  twelve  and  one-third  miles  up  the  valley  of  the  North  Platte. 
The  lignite  tertiary  beds  are  the  only  rocks  exposed,  and  they  incline 
north  and  northwest  5^  to  15°.  They  arc  composed  of  rusty  sands  and 
sandstones,  arenaceous  clays,  with  some  seams  of  impure  lignite.  Some 
of  the  sandstones  are  largely  concretionary,  and  break  in  pieces  readily 
on  exposure.  The  high  ridge  to  the  west  of  us  trends  about  north- 
east and  southwest.  Along  the  base  of  the  ridge  are  some  terrace-like 
benches,  perhaps  broken  fragments  of  higher  levels  not  swept  away. 
They  extend  at  intervals  as  far  as  Fort  Casper.  In  some  instances 
they  jut  up  closely  and  even  lap  on  to  the  flanks  of  the  ridge 
They  are  remnants  of  the  White  River  group,  which  once  extended  un- 
intemiptedly  over  the  whole  valley  close  up  to  the  ridge,  but  which  has 
been  washed  away,  except  these  fragments.  They  now  seem  to  give 
that  beautiful  bench-like  aspect  to  the  surface,  which,  contrasting  with 
the  rugged  features  of  the  ridge,  adds  interest  to  the  sceueiy.  They 
nowhere  incline  more  than  5^,  and  in  most  instances  are  horizontal, 
never  conforming  with  the  older  formations.  It  is  most  inteix\sting,  by 
means  of  these  remnants,  to  trace  the  old  shore-Une  of  the  lake,  which 
can  be  done  as  perfectly  and  as  clearly  as  that  of  any  of  the  northern 
lakes  of  the  present  time.  This  hog-back  or  ridge  seems  to  have  formed 
an  effectual  barrier  to  these  waters  on  the-  north  side  of  the  Laramie 
Mountains. 

The  Box  Elder  CaHon  affords  a  good  section  through  the  ridge.  It  is 
a  much  more  regular  gorge  than  the  canon  of  the  La  Prele,  and  is  purely 
one  of  erosion,  and  is  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  depth.  It  is 
so  naiTow  that  it  is  difdcult  to  pass  through  it  on  foot,  and  the  sides  are 
l>erpendicular,  and  sometimes  overhanging.  The  predominating  rocks 
are  sandstones,  or  calcareous  sandstones,  with  some  layers  of  quite  fine 
limestones,  but  there  is  a  great  variety  of  texture.  Some  of  the  layers 
indicate  very  quiet  deposition  for  forty  or  fifty  feet,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  sandstones  is  full  of  irregular  layers,  showing  clearly  the 
nature  of  the  waters  at  the  time.  The  prevailing  color  is  light  yellow, 
varying  to  a  deep  rusty  hue,  but  there  is  often  a  tinge  of  brick  red  which 
is  marked  at  some  localities.  The  sandstones  are  full  of  beautiful  sili- 
ceous geodes.  The  crystals  of  quartz  are  mostly  small,  but  very  clear, 
and  are  set  in  a  layer  of  amorphous  silica  or  chalcedony  as  a  paste.  In 
the  cherty  limestones  are  very  distinct  fossils,  as  AthyriSj  OrthoceraSj 
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and  others.  Near  the  summit  of  the  ridges  the  gorge  becomes  very  deep 
aud  narrow,  and  the  granite  rocks -are  well  exposed,  with  the  unchanged 
beds  directly  in  contact  In  the  valley  of  a  small  stream  about  four  miles 
above,  the  unchanged  beds  extend  only  up  to  the  foot-hills,  while  their 
relation  to  the  metamorphic  rocks  is  perfectly  clear.  Besting  directly 
upon  the  granite  rocks  is  a  bed  of  reddish  sandstone  and  quartzite, 
sometimes  so  coarse  as  to  be  called  a  pudding-stone,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  is  Lower  Silurian,  (Potsdam.)  No  fossils  could  be  found,  but  the 
character  and  position  of  the  rock  render  it  most  probable  that  it  is  of 
that  age.  Above  it,  without  any  api>arent  unconformability,  are  beds 
of  limestone  and  sandstone,  which  I  have  regarded  as  carboniferous,  ^ 
though  a  portion  may  be  of  older  date.  Receding  fix)m  the  foot-hills 
is  a  series  of  low  ridges,  of  Jurassic,  cretaceous,  and  lignite  strata,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach — ^far  across  the  Platte.  The  red  beds  are  not  clearly 
shown,  but  there  are  remnants  of  them  on  the  flanks  to  show  they  once 
existed  here.  The  White  Eiver  beds  which  jut  up  against  the  sides  of 
the  ridge  are  largely  made  up  of  reddish,  indurated  sand,  no  doubt  de- 
rived &om  the  ground-up  materials  of  the  red  beds.  Among  the  car- 
boniferous rocks  of  this  region  are  beds  that  could  be  made  useful  for 
economical  purposes.  The  yellow,  rather  chalky  limestone  near  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  is  rather  magnesian,  and  could  easily  be  wrought 
into  fine  building  materials.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  magnesian 
limestone  so  much  in  use  near  Junction  City,  Kansas,  but  it  is  more 
chalky.  It  contains  a  few  small  cavities  filled  with  quartz  crystals,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove  an  ii\fury.  The  su^ace  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  is  covered  with  beautiful,  basin-like  depressions,  in  which 
the  rain-water  accumulates,  showing  that  it  is  acted  upon  readily  by  the 
atmosphere.  The  mountain  ridge  which  we  have  been  examining  runs 
out  in  the  valley  of  Deer  Greek,  about  fifteen  miles  above  the  Box  Elder, 
Xiroducing  a  jog.  A  second  lidge  comes  in  about  five  miles  back  of 
this,  which  fronts  the  Platte  for  ten  miles,  where  the  Gasper  Eidge 
juts  in  abruptly  and  ends  with  the  Ked  Buttes.  This  jog  occupies  an 
area  about  five  miles  wide  and  ten  miles  long,  and  has  been  so  smoothed 
by  denudation  that  it  is  very  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  always  has  been 
an  attractive  place  for  herdsmen. 

Eleven  years  ago  I  passed  a  i)ortion  of  the  winter  in  this  valley,  con- 
nected as  an  assistant  with  an  exploring  party  under  the  command  of 
Captain  W.  F.  Eaynolds,  United  States  Engineers.  Our  stock,  whidh. 
amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  mules  and  horses,  was  wintered  very 
nicely  in  the  valley  of  Deer  Creek  near  this  jog,  without  a  particle  of 
hay  or  grain,  with  only  the  grass  which  they  gathered  from  day  to  day. 
The  climate  was  mild  and  the  snow  never  deep,  so  that  the  ground  was 
always  exposed  to  some  extent.  The  present  season  the  hay  for  winter 
use  at  Fort  Fetterman  is  obtained  from  this  valley.  The  geology  of  the 
valley  of  Deer  Greek  is  very  interesting  in  its  details,  and  I  regretted 
that  I  could  not  spend  more  time  at  this  point.  From  its  junction  with 
the  North  Platte  for  five  miles  of  the  valley  the  lignite  beds  are  well 
developed,  revealing  the  usual  sandstones,  indurated  clays,  &c.  Near  the 
mouth  of  Deer  Creek  a  coal-bed  was  on  fire  in  the  winter  of  1859-'60,  and 
I  was  informed  that  it  is  stiU  burning.  The  surface  is  heated  and  much  of 
the  earth  baked  a  brick-red  color  for  a  considerable  space.  Five  miles 
up  the  valley  the  black  clays  of  No.  4,  capped  with  a  thin  bed  of  ferru- 
ginous arenaceous  clays.  No.  5,  is  exposed  in  the  blufis  by  the  creek. 
Underlying  a  long  bench  which  extends  down  from  the  foot  of  the 
upheaved  ridges  are  two  quite  striking  beds  of  sandstone.  The  lower 
one  is  concretionary  entirely;  that  is,  it  is  filled  with  spherical  masses 
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of  Bandstone  of  all  sizes  from  a  few  inches  in  diameter  to  several  feet, 
which  split  horizontidly  into  thin  lahiina).  The  indurated  sandy  clay 
in  which  these  concretions  are  inclosed  exhibits  the  same  concretionary, 
character  so  that  the  rocks  weather  into  curiously  fantastic  forms.  This 
bed  is  undoubtedly  cretaceous,  and  is  probably  a  bed  of  passage  to  the 
lignite  tertiary.  A  few  fossils  are  foiuid  in  the  harder  masses,  as  Inoccr- 
amuSj  Baeuliies.  &c.  Above  this  bed  is  a  thick  group  of  grjiyishbrown 
sandstones,  witli  rusty  bro^vn  concretions,  which  also  weather  into  curi- 
ous architectunil  forms.  These  benches  extend  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the 
upheaved  ridge,  with  only  a  slight  inclination,  jrerhaps  5*^.  The  older 
beds  are  exposed  forming  a  very  narrow  belt. 

•  Our  camp  on  the  night  of  August  21  was  near  the  mouth  of  Muddy 
Creek,  on  the  North  Platte,  thiity-four  and  one-fourth  miles  northeast 
of  Fort  Fetterman.  Muddy  Creek  rises  in  the  Laramie  range,  cutting 
a  remarkable  caiion  through  the  eastern  end  of  Casper  Mountain,  one  of 
upheaval  and  erosion  combined.  The  eastern  end  of  this  singular  ridge 
is  about  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  the  mouth  of  Muddy  Creek,  and  con- 
tinues nearly  parallel  with  the  Platte  for  twenty  miles  or  mon»  until  it 
ceases  at  the  lied  Buttes.  About  noon  of  the  22d  we  left  the  Platte  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Muddy  and  struck  across  the  intervening  country  in  a 
southeast  direction,  to  make  an  examination  of  this  inten»sting  Vidge. 
The  scenery  at  the  head  of  the  Muddy  is  very  remarkable,  and,  so  far  as 
dynamical  geology  is  concerned,  would  well  repay  a  week  or  two  of  dili- 
gent study.  Casper  Kidge  seems  to  trend  nearly  northeast  and  south- 
west, and  the  rocks  which  cap  the  ridge  dip  slightly  southeast.  The 
ridge  is  capiKJd  with  carboniferous  limestones  and  Potsdam  sandstones, 
and  these  form  a  high  wall  abutting  northwest  toward  the  Platte,  as  i^ 
the  whole  mass  had  been  lifted  up  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet 
above  the  plains  below,  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  and  the  edges  had 
been  broken  off  all  round,  and  the  fragments  are  now  found  lying  against 
the  sides  in  a  highly  inclined  position,  or  have  been  washed  away.  The 
eastern  end  has  escaped  erosion,  for  the  ridges  are  here  quite  large.  Tlie 
Muddy  flows  through  a  narrow  valley,  for  a  mile  or  two  over  a  portion  of  the 
red  beds — a  high  ridge  on  the  left,  comjwsed  of  lieavy  beds  of  bluish 
limestone,  red  argillaceous  sands  and  sandstones:  immense  beds,  capi>ed 
with  a  massive  bed  of  fine  pudding  stone,  which  1  have  usually  regarded 
as  the  bed  of  passage  between  the  Jurassic  and  cretaceous.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  noticed  these  pudding-stone  beds  north  of  Cache  ii  la 
Poudre.  They  are  well  developed  and  persistent  through  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico,  but  jippai'ently  disappear,  in  part  or  entirely  north  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Eailroad.  But  here  we  find  them  appearing  quite  suddenly 
in  full  development.  Immense  cubical  masses  have  fallen  from  the 
ridge,  twenty  feet  thick.  This  pudding-stone  is  composed  of  smoothly 
worn  pebbles  cemented  in  a  paste  of  sancl,  and  disintegrates  slowly,  and  is 
so  hard  that  a  fracture  passes  through  the  pebbles.  It  would  polish  well, 
and  make  an  excellent  building  rock.  These  tilted  ridges  seem  to  IxMid 
around  toward  the  south  side  of  the  Casper  Ridge,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  may  be  regarded  as  an  oblong  quaquaversal.  The  edges  which  have 
broken  off,  or  bent  down,  incline  from  all  sides  of  the  central  portion. 

The  Muddy  Creek  issues  from  Casper  Ridge  in  two  branches,  cutting 
deep  and  most  picturesque  gorges  through  the  yellow  and  reddish  car- 
boniferous rocks.  The  walls  of  the  cations  show  on  the  outside  the 
beds  inclining  40o  to  60o,  but  in  the  ridge  the  beds  are  nearly  hori- 
zontal firom  base  to  summit,  five  himdred  to  six  hundred  feet.  These 
gorges  show  quite  clearly  the  anatomy  of  the  ridges.  Passing  from  the 
jeast  end  of  the  ridge  westward,  we  find  that  for  about  a  mile  the  brokeu 
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portions  lap  on  to  the  sides  of  the  ridge  in  regular  order,  then  for 
about  five  miles  they  have  been  entirely  swept  away,  revealing  the 
metamorphic  rocks  in  places  and  the  contact  of  the  unchanged  beds 
with  them.  An  immense  deposit  of  debris  covers  the  lower  ridges  at 
the  base  and  juts  up  against  the  sides  of  the  ridge;  the  nearly  vertical 
edges  of  the  fragmentary  ridges  project  above  the  debris,  as  remnants 
left  after  erosion.  The  debris  or  superficial  drift  is  so  great  that  it  juts 
up  against  the  side  of  the  ridge  at  least  six  hundred  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  riatte,  concealing,  to  a  great  extent,  the  underlying  forma- 
tions. Still  portions  crop  out  occasionally,  showing  that  they  exist.  The 
ridges  of  cretaceous  and  lignite  tertiary  are  very  distinct  in  the  plains, 
inclining  from  the  mountain  at  a  small  angle.  !N^ear  the  Platte,  about 
ten  miles  above  the  Muddy  Creek,  there  is  a  considerable  area  covered 
with  light-gray  sandstones,  which  have  weathered  into  most  unique 
fonns.  They  resemble  the  ruins  of  some  old  village,  portions  of  the 
stone  walls  with  the  chimneys  remaining.  One  mass  of  rock  we  called 
the  "  Blacksmith's  Forge.''  The  material  is  a  fine  gray  sandstone,  with 
very  irregular  layers  of  deposition.  No  single  lamina  can  be  traced 
continuously  more  than  a  few  feet.  The  rock  is  also  full  of  rusty,  fenni- 
ginous,  hollow  nodules.  It  has  been  weathered  full  of  holes  and  caves, 
which  give  it  a  picturesque  appearance.  These  afford  fine  places 
of  retreat  for  wild  animals.  The  sandstone  is  so  soft  they  have  been 
enabled  to  extend  the  natural  cavities  at  pleasure.  When  exam- 
ined with  a  glass  the  sandstone  shows  small  particles  of  quartz,  with 
a  few  grains  of  feldspar  and  mica,  loosely  held  together.  The  dip  of 
all  the  tertiary  beds  is  northeast  5^  to  20°.  A  bed  of  lignite  crops  out 
in  many  i>laces.  Near  old  Fort  Casper  the  long  benches  that  extend 
down  from  the  base  of  the  ridge  toward  the  Platte  form  a  marked  fea- 
ture in  the  surface.  They  are  composed  of  tertiary  and  cretaceous  beds, 
and  the  latter  formation  is  better  shown  here  than  at  any  other  point 
north  of  the  Chugwater.  These  benches  are  really  table-lands,  their 
surface  appearing  even  and  smooth  to  the  eye.  Just  above  the  bridge  are 
some  high  bluffs  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Platte,  composed  of  lowe»  creta- 
ceous clays,  No.  2.  On  the  summit  of  the  hills,  about  four  miles  east  of 
the  Red  Bjittes,  are  some  quite  prominent  ledges  of  yellow  ferruginous 
sandstone  with  Inoceramus  and  huge  rusty  concretions;  underneath 
them  are  the  black  shaly  clays  of  No.  2,  with  all  the  evidence  of  barren- 
ness which  they  carry  with  them.  There  seems  to  be  an  unusual  ex- 
posure of  the  cretaceous  beds  for  about  fifteen  miles,  and  they  jut  up 
close  to  the  base  of  Casper  Eidge.  The  beds  incline  from  the  ridge  in 
regular  order,  and  follow  its  flexures. 

Our  camp  near  the  Ked  Buttes  was  an  interesting  and  instructive  one. 
AYe  were  located  on  a  broad,  grassy  bottom  of  the  Platte,  in  a  sort  of 
amphitheater,  with  the  rocky  beds  rising  to  a  great  elevation  all  around 
us.  The  Red  Buttes  are  so  called  from  the  high  ridges  or  groups  of  ridges 
which  are  sei)arated  by  the  channel  of  the  Platte.  The  basset  edges  of 
the  beds  bear  eastward  toward  our  camp,  and  a  layer  of  the  brick-red 
argillaceous  shales  is  exposed.  As  we  approached  them  from  the  east 
in  the  afternoon,  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  greatly  heightened  their 
color  and  brought  them  out  in  relief,  so  that  we  could  readily  see  why 
they  have  been  such  prominent  landmarks  and  have  so  long  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  traveler.  These  buttes,  t/aken  together,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  irregular  anticlinal,  with  one  side  formed  of  quite 
lofty  ridges,  and  the  opposite  side  fragments  of  low  ridges,  which  look 
as  though  they  had  broken  off'  of  the  edges  of  the  opposite  portion 
during  the  upheaval.    The  red  beds  are  well  exposed,  with  a  thickness 
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of  four  hnndred  feet,  and  above  them  are  the  Jurassic  beds,  with  Pec- 
teUj  Belemnites  densusj  and  a  small  sx)ecies  of  Ostrea  iu  great  numbers. 
The  summit  is  capped  with  the  thick  layer  of  pudding-stone  describe<las 
occuixing  near  the  source  of  the  Muddy,  huge  masses  of  which  have  fiillen 
on  the  side  and  at  the  base  of  the  ridge,  lookinglike  gigantic  boulders.  One 
of  these  masses  is  twenty-eight  feet  in  all  its  dimensions,  and  is  com- 
posed of  water-worn  pebbles,  varying  in  size  from  a  grain  of  (|uartz  to 
an  inch  in  diameter,  set  in  a  cement  of  sand.  The  large,  amphitheater- 
like area  inclosed  by  the  Eed  Butter  and  vicinity  might  be  called  an  im- 
I)eifect  quaquaversal,  composed  of  a  number  of  anticlinals  and  partial 
quaquaversals.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Platte  an  anticlinal  extends 
off  toward  the  northwest  showing  in  a  small  area  the  upi)er  portion  of 
the  Jurassic  with  a  full  development  of  the  cretaceous.  The  two  sides 
come  together  in  a  distance  of  five  or  six  mileis  and  finally  die  out  in 
the  plains.  The  Platte  passes  through  this  anticlinal.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  river  the  two  sides  of  the  anticlinal  ai*e  well  shown,  but 
only  the  cretaceous  and  Jurassic  beds  are  exposed.  In  the  former  are 
four  or  five  layers  of  sandstone  with  interpolated  beds  of  induratiKl  sandy 
d^y,  and  separating  the  two  formations  is  a  massive  bed  of  quartzite 
or  sandstone,  of  variable  thickness  as  well  as  texture,  ten  to  thirty  feet. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  Platte  is  quite  a  remarable  gorge  or  canon,  Vhich 
was  first  observed  by  the  zealous  photogi'apher  of  the  expedition,  Mr. 
Jackson  of  Omaha,  and  in  whose  honor  we  called  it  Jackson's  Canon. 
The  waters  of  a  former  XMiriod  (for  the  gorge  is  a  dry  one  at  the  present 
time)  have  cut  directly  down  through  the  limestone,  much  as  they 
have  at  Box  Elder  and  at  the  head  of  the  Muddy.  The  gorge  is  two 
hundred  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  sixty  to  seventy  feet  at  the  bottom, 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  four  hundred  feet  deep.  From  the 
canon  the  red  beds  incline  in  a  series  of  ridges  which  form  one-half 
a  circle.  These  red  beds  contain  irregular  seams  of  gypsum.  Far 
to  the  northwest  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  can  be  dunly  seen,  and  the 
intermediate  space  between  them  and  the  Platte  is  slightly  disturbed  by 
lines  extending  across  the  plain  toward  the  range.  These  lines  of  dis- 
turbance, or  anticlinals,  seldom  bring  to  the  surfiice  rocks  older  than  ei*e- 
taceous.  At  Piney  Butte  the  Jurassic  beds  are  exposed  over  a  very 
small  area.  It  appears  that  at  this  i)oint  the  Laramie  range  breaks  up 
into  several  lines  of  disturbance,  extending  far  across  the  ))lain  toward 
the  Big  Horn  range.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  ranges  are  there 
more  intimately  connected  than  with  any  others  to  the  westward.  They 
both  form  the  outer  or  eastern  border  ranges. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2Gth  we  left  our  pleasant  camp  near  the  Bed 
Buttes,  and  passed  over  the  high  ground  to  the  westward,  with  the 
Buttes  on  our  left,  and  the  ranges  of  the  Big  Horn  dimly  visible  on  our 
right.  In  looking  back  from  the  west,  eastward,  on  the  ridge  of  which 
the  Bed  Buttes  form  a  part,  we  can  see  that  the  general  dip  is  about 
southeast  or  south,  inclining  gently  down  to  the  plain.  About  four  miles 
west  of  the  Bed  Buttes,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  are  the  most  re- 
markable semi-quaquaversals,  one  of  which  looks  much  like  a  crater. 
The  northwest  side  forms  a  perfect  rim,  while  the  southeast  is  ox)en, 
with  a  dry  valley  alongside,  into  which  the  materials  within  the  riuL 
have  been  washed,  so  that  it  forms  half  an  amphitheater,  with  the  in- 
closed space  smoothed  off  and  grassed  over.  The  southeast  end  of  Piney 
Butte  Bidge  is  separated  by  a  synclinal,  not  more  than  one  hundred 
yards  wide.  The  ridges  form  a  complete  half  circle,  and  they  extend 
across  the  county  far  to  the  northwest.  Between  the  Bed  Buttes  and 
the  Yellow  Springs,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  there  is  a  series  of  low 
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ridges,  forming  several  anticlinals.  The  long  walls  of  sandstone  extend 
across  the  country  northwest  and  southeast,  inclining  30*^  to  5(P.  The 
sandstones  are  mostly  of  the  afee  of  the  lignite  tertiary,  gray  and  rusty 
brown  color,  with  all  kinds  of  texture  and  modes  of  deposition. 

About  five  miles  west  of  the  buttes  a  new  formation  appears  of  later 
date,  the  latter  dipping  5^  to  1(P  in  the  same  direction,  but  not  con- 
forming to  the  older  beds.  Long  ridges  and  benches  extend  down  nearly 
parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Sweetwater,  composed  mostly  of  in- 
durated argillaceous  sands  of  a  lighter  color  and  less  variable  materi- 
als than  the  lignite  beds.  The  high  ridges  around  our  camp  are  capped 
with  a  thick  bed  of  quartzite  sandstones,  sometimes  approaching  a 
pudding-stone.  West  of  Willow  Springs  we  ascend  a  high  hill  covered 
with  a  thick  bed  of  quartzitic  sandstones  in  drift,  and  capped  with  the 
coarse  sandstones.  It  is  quite  i>robable  that  we  have  been  passing  over 
the  eastern  rim  of  an  ancient  fresh-water  lake,  the  rock  materials  of  which 
are  incidental  with  the  trend  of  their  deposits.  Long  high  benches,  com- 
posed of  these  beds,  extend  far  southward  as  the  eye  can  reach,  parallel 
with  the  North  Platte  and  the  Sweetwater.  It  is  plain  that  they  jut  up 
close  against  the  sides  of  the  ridge  that  borders  the  north  side  of  the 
Platte,  near  the  junction  of  the  Sweetwaterk  Here  and  there  the  creta- 
ceous or  lignite  ridges  rise  above  the  more  modem  deposits,  always  in- 
clining at  a  large  angle,  showing  unmistakable  discordancy.  Ascending 
an  elevation  of  about  four  hundred  feet,  we«t  of  Willow  Springs,  we  de- 
scend a  long  slope,  into  the  valley  of  the  Sweetwater,  which,  in  some 
respects,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  geological  districts  I  have  ever 
examined  in  the  west.  There  is  ahigh  ridge  or  divide  between  the  drainage 
of  Wind  liiver,  North  Platte,  and  Sweetwater,  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  channels  of  these  streams,  which  is  composed  of 
the  tertiary  beds.  The  Sweetwater  forms  a  distinct  concavity,  with  this 
high  divide  on  the  north  and  east,  and  the  valley  has  been  scooped  out 
so  that  until  we  reach  the  Sweetwater  Gaiion,  near  the  South  Pass,  only 
the  massive  granite  ridgea  rise  up  among  the  modem  tertiary  beds  which 
jut  close  up  against  their  base.  This  is  most  emphatically  a  valley  of 
denudation,  over  a  space  of  at  least  thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  width.  All 
the  unchanged  formations,  fix)m  the  lignite  tertiary  down  to  the  massive 
feldspathic  granites,  have  been  worn  away,  leaving  the  granites  scat- 
tered over  the  valley  in  the  isolated  ridges.  At  ttat  time  there  was  a 
freshwater  lake  which  occupied  the  entire  valley,  much  as  Salt  Lake  once 
occupied  the  great  basin,  concealing  most  of  the  granite  ridges,  while 
others  rose  above  the  waters  like  islands.  Then  was  deposited  what 
might  be  called  the  Sweetwater  group,  or  perhaps  a  series  of  beds  identical 
with  the  upper  portion  of  the  Wind  River  deposits.  These  were  scooped 
out  again  in  time,  and  the  pliocene  marls  and  sands  were  deposited ;  and 
then  again  there  was  an  other  scooping  out  of  the  valley,  and  finally  a  cov- 
eiing  the  hills  with  drift.  In  the  pliocene  marls  and  sands  are  quite  abund- 
ant remains  of  mammals,  similar  to  those  which  are  found  on  the  Niobrara 
Eiver,  in  Nebraska.  The  Seminole  and  Sweetwater  mountains,  although 
covered  all  about  their  flanks  with  tertiary  beds,  show,  higher  up,  the 
elevated  ridges  of  Potsdam  sandstone  and  carboniferous  limestones.  The 
whole  range  is  comparatively  smooth  and  grassed  over,  as  if  it  had  been 
too  high  above  the  waters  to  have  been  afl*ected  to  any  extent  by  the 
later  forces  that  scooped  out  the  valley ;  so,  too,  the  Sweetwater  Moun- 
tains, or  hills  as  they  should  be  called,  simply  expose  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone, carboniferous,  red  beds,  with  very  small  areas  of  the  Jurassic,  cre- 
taceous, and  granites.  Indeed, the  S\^eetwatervalleyisasortof anticlinal, 
with  the  Seminole  and  Sweetwater  hills  on  the  south  side,  and  the  divide 
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between  the  Wind  Biver  and  Sweetwater  on  the  north.  The  northen 
portion  of  the  anticlinal  is  seen  only  for  ten  to  twenty  miles  near  the 
Three  Crossings^  where  the  lower  Silurian  and  carboniferous  beds  are 
shown  over  a  restricted  area.  The  numerous  granite  ridges  which  an 
scattered  all  through  this  valley  are  most  probably  remnants  of  a  vast 
mountain  nucleus,  from  which  the  uncluuiged  rocks  inclined  on  either 
side. 

We  pass  over  a  level  surface  for  the  most  part,  through  the  deep  sands, 
which  are  the  result  of  the  disintegration  of  the  tertiary  sandstones. 
Large  ai-e^s  are  covered  witl^  the  alkali  efflorescence,  so  that  they  are 
white  as  snow.  From  Willow  Springs  we  camped  at  Independence 
Bock,  a  noted  landmark  for  travelers  for  many  years  past.  I  was 
anxious  to  understand  the  geology  of  this  wonderful  spot,  and  on  that 
account  was  delighted  to  find  my  tents  pitched  at  itiii  base.  The  Sweets 
water  flows  immediately  along  the  southern  end  of  it,  although  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream  another  ridge  continues  toward  the  south- 
west,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  once  connected  with  it.  Independence 
Eock  is  really  one  of  the  granite  ridges  in  this  valley,  and  is  a  remnant 
of  much  larger  mountains.  It  now  looks  like  an  enormous  boulder  lying 
out  in  the  plain.  It  is  a  vast  but  most  excellent  illustration  of  the  theory 
of  disintegration  by  exfoliation,  for  it  is  rounded  and  resembles  ao 
oblong  hay-stack  with  the  layers  of  rock  lapping  over  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  mass  like  the  layers  of  hay  on  a  stack.  Thin  layers  have 
been  broken  off  in  part,  and  huge  masses  are  scattered  all  around  it; 
but  on  some  portions  of  the  sides  they  lap  down  to  the  gi*ound  wiUi 
so  gentle  a  descent  that  I  was  able  to  leiad  my  horse  nearly  to  the  sum- 
mit, about  two  hundred  feet  Two  sets  of  fissures  are  plainly  seen  in 
thisTock,  one  set  east  and  west  and  the  other  north  and  south. 

The  entire  mass,  as  well  as  all  the  granite  ridges  in  the  valley,  may  be 
called  feldspathic ;  that  is,  the  red  and  white  feldspar  predominate,  while 
the  mica  occurs  in  very  small  quantities.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
vast  quantities  of  this  alkaline  efflorescence  were  derived  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  feldspars.  Stansbury  gathered  some  of  these  salts, 
which  he  called  "  efflorescence  from  a  saleratus  pond,"  on  Sweetwater 
river.  Dr.  Gale  found  them  "  to  be  composed  of  the  sesquicarbonate  of 
soda,  mixed  with  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  and  is  one  of 
the  salts  called  Troua,  found  in  the  natron  lakes  in  Hungiiry,  Africa,  and 
other  countries.''  These  salts  are  not  i)erceptible  to  tbe  taste  in  the  water 
of  the  stream  itself.  The  granite  ridges  south  of  Independence  Rock, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sweetwater,  I  estimated  to  be  from  one 
thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream.  I  ascended 
one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  ranges,  with  great  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
smoothness  of  the  rocks  and  the  abruptness  of  the  sides.  From  the 
summit  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  every  direction  granite  ranges 
could  be  seen,  of  varying  lengths,  from  one  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  surrounding  plains.  Far  away  to  the  southeast,  dimly 
seen  and  overtopping  all  the  rest,  was  a  range  of  mountains  which  I  sup- 
pose were  the  Medicine  Bow  range.  All  around  the  flanks  of  these 
granite  ranges  the  same  tertiary  beds  jut  up  without  any  interruption, 
and  are  smooth  and  even,  so  tbat  the  granite  masses  seem  to  rise  abruptly 
out  of  the  plains.  In  some  of  the  broad  intervals  are  the  most  beautifiil 
terraces  or  benches,  sloping  gently  down  from  the  base  of  the  mountains 
to  the  valley.  Kot  a  sign  of  water  could  be  seen  in  any  of  these  moun- 
tains at  the  present  time.  A  few  cottonwoods  and  groups  of  quaking 
asps,  in  some  of  the  ravines  on  the  sides,  gave  evidence  that  water  issues 
from  them  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.    A  few  stunted  pines  struggled 
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for  existence  among,  the  crevices,  and  some  rare  shrabs  and  ferns  were 
all  the  vegetable  life  observed.  It  seems  as  though  the  Sweetwater 
flowed  through  this  valley  for  fifty  miles  or  more  with  scarcely  a  tribu- 
tary to  add  to  its  volume. 

These  granite  ridges  present  the  finest  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
rocks.  Huge  fissures,  which  have  been  enlarged  by  atmospheric  agencies 
so  that  they  vary  in  width  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet,  seam  and 
furrow  their  sides. 

On  the  summits  vast  masses,  of  one  hundred  tons  weight,  appear  just 
ready  to  topple  down.  Many  of  these  fragments  look  like  gigantic 
boulders,  so  rounded  have  they  become  by  Ihe  process  of  exlbliation,  and 
such  they  would  be  called  if  they  could  be  transported  from  the  tops  of 
these  mountains  by  water  and  ice  to  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  without  any 
further  change  in  their  form.  Some  of  these  masses  are  now  covered 
witli  thin  scales  or  layers,  which  are  ready  to  fall  off,  and  multitudes  of 
fragments  are  scattered  around.  Before  leaving  Independence  Eock  we 
endeavored  to  obtain  an  approximate  idea  of  its  dimensions.  The  cir* 
cumference,  measured  with  the  odometer,  is  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty 
two  yards,  and  the  barometer  indicated  the  height  of  the  north  end  to 
be  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet,  and  the  south  end  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  feet.  The  trend  of  tue  mass  is  about  northeast  and 
southwest.  There  is  a  depression  near  the  middle  which  cannot  be 
6iore  than  sixty  feet  high.  The  huge  fissures  which  pass  through  the 
rock  in  various  directions  seem  to  form  channels  for  water,  and  remino 
one  of  a  river  and  its  branches.  Although  there  is  enough  of  red  feld 
spar  to  give  the  whole  a  reddish  tinge,  yet  the  whit«  or  soda  feldspai 
occurs  in  great  quantities.  Five  miles  up  the  valley  we  came  to  an 
other  well-known  locality,  the  DeviPs  Gate,  a  caiion  which  the  Sweet 
water  seems  to  have  worn  through  the  granite  range.  The  road  passes 
through  ar  depression  in  the  mountain  which  is  about  thirty  feet  highei 
than  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Sweet- 
water once  flowed  through  it,  but  for  some  reason,  not  very  obvious, 
changed  its  channel.  Perhaps  the  water  found  some  fissure  through 
which  it  began  to  flow,  and  gradually  wore  its  way  through,  as  wo 
see  it  at  the  present  time,  or  it  may  have  vibrated  its  way  from  point 
to  point.  Now  the  stream  flows  between  these  lofty  walls  with  a  low, 
gentle  murmur,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  roar  of  a  torrent. 
Indeed,  it  gave  forth  a  soothing  music  not  conmion  to  mountain  streams. 
The  current  is  not  strong,  and  finds  its  way  am,ong  the  huge  masses 
which  have  fallen  down  from  above  without  difficulty.  The  left  wall  is 
somewhat  higher  than  the  right.  The  caiion  is  about  northeast  and 
southwest,  as  if  the  waters  had  passed  through  a  sort  of  dike  fissure, 
and  the  northeast  end  shows  the  gate  more  perfectly,  where  the  walls 
on  either  side  are  nearly  vertical,  and  the  width  of  the  bottom  is  not 
more  than  one  hundred  feet.  The  southeast  end  is  worn  out  to  some 
extent,  and  is  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  wide.  By  the  barom- 
eter Mr.  J.  W.  Beaman  made  the  right  wall  three  hundred  feet  high, 
and  the  opposite  one  to  be  a  few  feet  higher.  In  the  gate  or  caiion  is  a 
wide  dike  or  trap,  which  has  a  trend  about  northeast  and  southwest,  in 
which  the  channel  of  the  river  may  have  started  originally.  At  the 
jnesent  time  the  waters  have  cut  across  the  dike  so  that  the  southeast 
portion  still  remains  on  the  right  side.  These  granite  ranges  are  not 
luifrequently  banded  with  old  trap  dikes,  trending  about  northeast  and 
southwest,  and  varying  in  width  from  a  few  feet  to  two  or  three 
hundred  feet.  Some  of  them  yield  quite  readily  to  atmospheric  agencies, 
and  many  conspicuous  depressions  are  produced  in  the  ranges,  thus 
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addiDg  iiiucli  to  tbe  picturcsqiieness  of  the  scenery.    These  dikes  are 
quite  common  in  some  of  the  ranges,  and  all  have  a  peculiar  black  ap- 
pearance in  the  distance ;  but  the  difference  in  texture  is  shown  by  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere  upon  them.    Some  of  them  stand  u\y  as 
sharp  and  angular  as  ever,  but  most  of  them  have  been  so  rounded  off 
that  the  loose  masses  are  nearly  spherical,  and  the  thin  coats  are  fall- 
ing off  like  the  layers  of  an  onion.    Sometimes  the  materials  are  coarse, 
and  the  rock  falls  in  pieces;  again  the  mass  is  round  and  smooth, 
glistening  like  black  opaque  quartz.    There  is  no  evidence  at  the  pres- 
ent time  of  the  ago  of  these  dikes,  except  that  the  material  was  thrust 
up  through  the  fissures  in  the  granite.    They  may  be  of  different  ages 
or  of  the  same  age.    We  find  they  have  been  subject  to  the  same 
erosion  as  the  granite,  and  extend  across  the  country  in  regular  bands. 
From  the  Devil's  Gate  we  traveled  westward  along  the  bottoms  of 
the  Sweetwater  to  the  "  Cloven  Peak,''  a  conspicuous  landmark  for  the 
traveler.    On  our  right  hand  we  were  walled  in  most  effectually  by  the 
granite  ridges ;  on  our  left,  in  the  distance,  about  fifteen  miles,  was  the 
Seminole  range,  or  hills,  as  I  have  regarded  them  in  this  report.    They 
rise  high  above  the  surrounding  country,  but  seem  to  have  formed  the 
south  side  of  the  tremendous  erosive  forces  which  once  swept  through 
this  valley.    The  outlines  of  these  hills  are  so  different  from  any  others 
that  are  within  the  range  of  vision,  that  they  excite  the  attention  of 
the  observer  at  once.    There  are  no  ridges  of  upheaval  along  the  ilankS| 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Laramie  range,  but  the  grassy  plains  jut  up  close 
to  them,  and  the  veiy  summits  are,  for  the  most  part,  rounded  and 
grassed  over.    No  timber  clothes  them,  except  now  and  then  a  group 
of  poplars.     The  north  side  is  very  abrupt,  while  the  south  side 
slopes  off  into  the  plains.    Near  the  Three  Crossings  there  is  a  low 
point  or  pass  in  the  hills  which  extends  for  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles, 
where  a  second  range  commences,  called  the  Sweetwater  Ilills,  and 
continues  to  the  South  Pass.    The  Seminole  Hills  rise  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  Sweetwater  Valley,  while  the  Sweetwater  Hills  vary 
from  eight  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  feet.    Near  Cloven  Pe^k,  fifteen 
miles  west  of  Devil's  Gate,  there  are  some  high  bluff  banks  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Sweetwater,  about  one  hundred  feet  high,  which  indicate 
the  existence  of  quite  modern  tertiary  beds,  like  those  on  the  Niobrara 
River.    They  are  composed  of  indurated  sands  and  marls  of  a  light- 
gray  or  cream  color,  and  are  in  ai)pearance  precisely  like  those  seen  on 
the  Laramie  River,  and  many  other  places,  which  I  have  usually  re- 
garded as  of  the  i>liocene  age.    Still  farther  to  the  westward  are  numer- 
ous exposures  of  these  beds,  which  are  weathered  into  the  usual  fortifi- 
cation-like foims,  and  scattered  around  their  base  are  largo  numbers  of 
remains  of  extinct  mammals  and  tiu'tles,  apparently  identical  with  those 
found  on  the  Niobrara.    They  occur  in  the  same  beautiful  state  of  pre- 
servation.   These  beds  are  full  also  of  oddly-shaped  concretions  of  sand- 
stx)nes  of  all  sizes.    The  sandy  beds  disintegrate  very  readily^  and  the 
bottoms,  as  well  as  the  road,  are  made  up  of  loose  sand,  which  is  readily 
moved  by  the  wind,  rendering  traveling  difficult.    Indeed,  the  entire 
valley  of  the  Sweetwater,  below  St.  Mary's  Station,  is  more  or  less 
covered  with  moving  sands,  the  result  of  the  disintegration  of  these 
pliocene  beds.    The  appearance  of  the  siuface  is  similar  to  that  seen  on 
the  Niobrara  River  and  the  head  of  the  Loup  Fork  in  Nebraska.    I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  these  pliocene  beds  are  a  deposit  made  subse- 
quent to  the  somber  brown  indurated  sands,  and  the  conglomerate  sand- 
stone which  forms  the  outer  rim  of  the  Sweetwater  basin.    The  pliocene 
*  beds  are  best  shown  in  the  valley  itself  near  the  stream,  while  no  traces 
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of  it  were  seen  (on  the  high  divide  west)  about  the  rim  of  the  valley. 
The  granites  form  the  boldest  and  most  barren-looking  ridges  1  have 
ever  seen ;  some  of  the  peaks  are  true  dome-shaped,  and  are  apparently 
as  smooth  and  rs  bare  as  a  church  dome.  No  water  is  to  be  found  in 
or  around  them,  and  here  and  there  a  few  stunted  pines  manage  to  ex- 
tract a  scanty  nourishment  from  among  the  fissures.  On  our  left  the 
most  magnificent  benches  extend  down  from  the  Seminole  Mountains 
for  ten  miles  or  more.  This  range  is  smoothed  and  grassed  over,  and 
some  portions  are  thickly  covered  with  pines. 

West  of  the  Seminole  Mountains  is  another  detached  range  or  group 
of  hills  ten  to  fifteen  miles  long,  parallel  with  the  Sweetwater;  then 
near  the  Three  Crossings  there  is  another  range,  low  and  covered  thickly 
with  pines.  Still  farther  west  is  another  detailed  group  of  hills,  which 
extend  to  the  South  Pass.  These  hills  undoubtedly  form  the  southern 
rim  ot'  the  Sweetwater  basin,  f  think  this  basin  varies  from  thirty  to 
fifty  miles  in  width.  In  one  of  these  detached  groups  of  hills  we  can 
see  a  high  ridge  of  limestone,  with  a  strike  northwest  and  southeast, 
while  the  group  of  hills  trends  about  northeast  and  southwest.  Near 
the  Three  Crossings  the  high  granite  ridges  are  on  our  right,  and  rise 
seven  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Sweetwater. 
From  the  tops  of  theridges,  far  to  the  westward,  we  can  see  the  Wind  River 
range,  and  feel  the  cool  breeze  that  comes  sweeping  down  the  valley,  la- 
dened  with  the  icy  chill  from  the  snow-clad  summits.  Small  lakes  are  also 
\isible  in  the  plains,  some  of  which  seem  to  be  fresh  water,  while  all  around 

^the  shores  of  others  there  is  a  thick  effiorescence  like  snow.  Far  dis- 
tant to  the  north  and  northwest  there  is  another  rim  of  this  basin,  which 
I  have  called  the  north  rim  or  side.  The  granites  near  the  Three  Cross- 
ings seem  to  be  somewhat  peculiar.  There  are  two  principal  sets  of 
joints,  one  of  which  is  horizontal  and  the  other  vertical,  dividing  the 
granite  range  into  cubical  blocks,  and  giving  to  the  sides  of  the  ridges 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  mason  work.  Sometimes  the  very  compact 
fddspathic  beds  separate  into  columnar  forms,  which  are  quite  pic- 
turesque. The  peculiar  mason-like  appearance  of  the  granite  valley  is 
entirely  duo  to  the  vertical  and  horizontal  fissures.  This  feature  is  more 
marked  at  this  locality  than  at  any  other  point  we  have  examined. 

On  the  31st  we  made  an  examination  of  the  lower  range  of  hills  which 
extend  up  to  the  South  Pass  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sweetwater.  We 
found  the  granites  occupying  a  very  restricted  area,  and  inclining  from 
them  a  larger  thickness  of  Potsdam  sandstone  with  Oholella  nana  and 
alAnguIa,  Inclining  against  the  Silurian  sandstone  was  a  massive  bed 
of  compact  bluish  and  yellow  limestone,  with  a  strike  northeast  and 
southwest.    At  one  locality  I  found  the  beds  had  been  tipped  past  ver- 

^ticality  2(P.  The  red  beds  were  also  shown  here  quite  well  developed. 
It  would  seem  that  the  range  of  hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sweet- 
water valley  forms  one  side  of  the  anticlinal,  and  the  axis  of  elevation 
is  not  far  from  the  channel  of  the  stream.  A  pretty  little  branch  with 
a  considerable  volume  of  water,  and  crowded  with  beaver  dams,  has 
excavated  a  valley  neur  this  point.  It  has  a  fork  also,  which  is  fringed 
with  little  cotton  woods,  a  feature  quite  unusual  in  the  Sweetwater  valley. 
Jutting  up  against  the  sides,  and  penetrating  every  valley  or  gorge  in 
the  outline  of  the  mountains,  are  the  brown  indurated  sands  of  the  Wind 
River  deposits;  among  them  are  impure  -seams  of  lignite  or  carbon- 
aceous clay,  with  layers  of  coarse  sandstone  or  an  aggregate  of  particles 
of  quartz.  The  disintegration  of  the  harder  beds  has  covered  the  sur- 
face with  small  fragments  of  rock.  A  little  farther  to  the  southward  a 
huge  hill,  with  almost  vertical  sides,  is  composed  of  light  gray  sands 
3a 
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and  worn  crystals  of  quartz,  with  a  tbicknoss  of  from  four  hundred  to 
six  hundred  feet.  Here  indumted  quartzose  sands  have  been  weather^ 
into  most  fantastic  cohimiis  fifty  to  sixty  feet  hi«:h,  giving  to  the  group 
in  the  distance  the  api)earan(*^  of  white  marble  monuments  in  a  cburcb- 
yard.  Much  of  the  i-oek  looks  like  the  d(K?omposed  gangue  of  silver  and 
gold  lodes  as  seen  in  Colorado,  that  is,  small  frjigments  of  quartz  in  a 
feldspar  paste.  On  the  side  of  this  almost  i>erpendicular  hill,  the  Bummit 
of  which  is  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  alx>ve  the  Sweetwater 
Valley,  are  enormous  granite  Iwulders  of  all  kinds,  gray  and  red  feld- 
spathic  massive  rocks.  Not  only  the  granites  but  also  the  simdstouc^  de- 
compose by  exfoliation.  In  the  brown  beds  are  seams  of  rust-brown 
pudding-stone,  which  disintegrates  on  the  low  hills  and  in  the  valleyN 
covering  the  surface  with  small  smooth  pebbles  and  fragments  of  ela.v. 
This  entire  range  of  hills  has  the  north  side  very  abrupt  nnd  lii^ 
toward  Sweetwater  valley,  but  the  south  side  sloi)es  gently 'dowB 
into  the  plains.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  nucleus  of  this  range  of  hills 
is  composed  of  the  older  rocks,  as  Silurian,  carboniferous,  or  rtnl  beds, 
&c.;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  see  at  this  time,  the  modern  teitiary  lieds 
seem  to  conceal  them  from  view.  Some  of  the  valleys  of  erosion  panillel 
to  the  hills  show  by  the  high  walls  a  great  thickness  of  tertiary  beds. 
From  the  summits  the  eye  extends  far  southward,  fifty  mil(»s  or  more, over 
a  most  desolate,  barren  plain,  with  here  and  there  a  table-top  butte  to 
show  that  the  surface  was  once  much  higher  than  at  present.  It  is  cot 
up  into  innumerable  valleys,  which  give  to  the  surface  an  iiTCgular,  wavy 
appearance.  Not  a  tree  or  shrub  greets  the  vision  over  this  vast  desert 
waste.  The  immense  quantities  of  granite  boulders,  red  and  gray,  whidi 
literally  cover  the  tops  and  sides  of  this  range  of  lulls,  must  have  been 
swept  down  from  the  Wind  River  Mountains. '  Some  of  these  granite 
masses  are  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter;  others  are  sunk  so  deep  in  the 
earth  that  they  appear  to  be  in  pla<!e.  Across  the  plains,  at  least  one  hun- 
dred miles  distant  to  the  southwest,  two  or  three  low  ranges  of  mountains 
or  hills  are  visible.  Toward  the  west  end  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
range  of  hills  I  noticed  a  peculiar  semicircular  depression,  about  tw^enty- 
five  feet  below  the  summit,  which  affords  an  example  of  a  laud-slide  on 
a  large  scale.  This  slide  covers  an  area  of  Jilwut  a  mile  in  length  and 
a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  covered  with  groves  of  the  a8i>en. 

Above  the  Three  Crossings,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sweetwater,  are 
several  quite  conspicuous  granite  ridges,  but  they  soon  disap]^>ear. 
Soon  the  beds  of  Potsdam  sandstone,  with  carboniferous  limestones  and 
portions  of  the  triassic,  make  their  appearance,  inclining  at  an  angle  of 
20O  to  30O  northwest,  and,  m  a  short  distance,  pass  beneath  the  Wind 
River  dejiosits.  We  could  not  ascertain  that  any  rocks  older  than  the 
niiocene  t;ertiary  beds  occur  along  the  northern  rim  of  the  valley  from 
Willow  Springs  up  to  this  i)oint. 

From  the  Three  Crossings  to  St.  Mary's  Station  the  valley  bottom  of 
the  Sweetwater  is  about  half  a  mile  in  width  and  looks  like  a  meadow,  as 
usual.  Our  camp  on  the  night  of  the  30th  was  near  the  point  where  the 
stream  comes  out  of  the  first  ridge.  Hitherto  it  has  flowed  through  an 
anticlinal  valley,  with  the  Sweetwater  mountains  or  hills  on  the  south 
side,  and  the  granite  ridges,  capped  with  Potsdam  sandstone  ridges  near 
South  Pass.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  filatures  are  the  long  benches 
that  come  down  from  the  Sweetwater  hills  so  regular,  so  high,  and 
evenly  rounded  that  they  strike  the  eye  at  once.  They  are  composed  of 
modem  tertiary  marls,  probably  pliocene. 

About  four  miles  below  St.  Mary's  Station  the  Sweetwater  flows 
through  a  ridge  of  Potsdam  sandstone  with  a  trend  nearly  east  and 
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west,  inclining  north  75°.  Tbe  rock  is  rusty,  reddisli  quartzite,  or  an 
aggregate  of  pjxrticles  of  quartz.  Tbe  Silurian  and  carboniferous  rocks 
a|)i>ear  here  and  there^  but  the  tertiary  beds  are  the  most  conspicuous. 
Near  St.  Mary's  St-ation  the  beds  of  conglomerate  project  out  of  the 
bluffs,  on  both  sides  of  the  Sweetwater,  quite  conspicuously.  On  the 
distant  hills  the  arenaceous  marls  are  much  exposed  in  the  form  of  naked 
bills,  at  the  base  of  which  Mr.  Elliot  discovered  some  very  interesting 
turtle  remains.  About  a  mile  above  St.  Mary's  Station  the  Sweetwater 
flows  out  of  a  deep  gorge  or  canon,  cutting  the  lidges  of  older  rocks  at 
right  angles.    The  strike  is  northwest  and  southeast,  dip  northeast. 

The  limestones  and  sandstones  are  very  conspicuous.  On  the  north 
side  w^o  i)ass  over  the  upturned  edges  of  an  enormous  thickness  for  three 
fourths  of  a  mile,  inclining  30©  to  MP.  These  ridges  form  the  east  side 
of  the  anticlinal  that  runs  down  from  the  Wind  River .  Mountains. 
Indeed  it  is  a  portion  of  the  range  itself.  So  fai*  as  the  east  side  is  con- 
cerned I  have  never  seen  a  more  perfect  anticlinal.  The  series  of  ridges 
of  carboniferous  limestones  and  Potsdam  sandstones  extends  across  the 
country  in  regular  lines,  and  the  erosion  has  been  such  that  the  out- 
cropping edges  are  but  little  above  the  general  surface,  so  that  tljpy  can 
be  studied  with  ease.  The  main  road  passes  across  the  edges  of  all  the 
rocks  at  right  angles.  Kot  far  distant  to  the  northwest  the  snowy  peaks 
of  the  Wind  River  range  rise  high  above  the  surrounding  country. 
Here  and  there,  resting  upon  the  edges  of  the  older  rocks,  are  patches  of 
the  modern  tertiary  deposits,  remnants  of  the  last  i)eriod  of  erosion. 
As  we  approach  the  base  of  the  mountains  there  is  a  slight  dip  in  these 
tertiary  beds  3^  to  5^,  as  if  the  last  movements  were  subsequent  to  their 
deposition.  There  is  a  deep  valley  from  the  base  of  the  mountsiins  to 
the  Sweetwater,  which  marks  the  line  of  separation  between  the  Silurian 
and  carboniferous  ridges,  completely  separates  them,  but  indicates  no 
discordancy.  Inside  of  these  ridges  is  an  immense  thickness  of  slates 
standing  nearly  vertical,  with  a  strike  northeast  and  southwest,  inclining 
slightly  northwest.  Extending  to  the  northeast  toward  the  Wind  River 
Valley  could  be  seen  ridge  after  ridge  of  cretaceous  and  tertiary  beds. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

FROM  SOUTH  PASS  TO  FORT  BRmGER. 

Like  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota  and  the  Laramie  range,  the  Wind 
River  IVIountains  form  a  complete  anticlinal.  It  is  so  regular  that  when 
once  the  key  to  its  structure  is  obtained  it  is  studied  with  great  ease. 
So  far  as  my  observations  have  extended,  all  the  ranges  with  a  north- 
west and  southeast  axis  are  simx)le  and  regular  in  their  structure.  Tbey 
may  be  defined  briefly  as  a  nucleus  of  granite  or  gneissic  rocks,  rising 
step  by  step  on  either  side  toward  a  central  axis,  and  on  ea^b  side  of 
the  nucleus  the  various  unchanged  rocks  inclining  at  a  variety  of  angles. 
Sometimes  extensive  erosion  and  the  subsequent  deposition  of  modern 
tertiary  beds  or  drift  obscures  the  study,  and  we  shall  find  that  this  is 
the  case  with  the  Wind  River  range.  The  Black  Hiils  of  Dakota  is  the 
most  complete  illustration  of  an  anticlinal,  not  complicated  by  other 
influences,  that  I  have  met  with  in  the  West.  T\io  nucleus  is  massive 
feldspathic  granite,  with  a  series  of  gneissic  beds  outside  of  it ;  these 
incline  in  every  direction  from  this  nucleus,  a  sort  of  narrow,  ova) 
quaquaversal,  and  all  the  unchanged  beds  known  m  this  portion  of  the 
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west  from  tbo  Potsdam  sandstones  inclusive  to  the  top  of  tlie  lignite 
tertiaries.  The  tix^ud  of  the  Wind  River  range  is  northwest  and  south- 
east. Tlie  iK)rtion  in  which  the  South  Pass  is  located  is  abont  ten 
miles  wide,  and  is  corai>osed  mostly  of  metamorphic  slates  iu  a  uoailj 
or  quite  vertical  position.  It  is  in  these  slates  that  the  gold  miues  are 
found.  The  gulch  diggings  are  quite  extensive,  and  although  much  has 
heen  <lone  iu  that  way,  yet  there  is  a  most  extended  field  opeu  yet  f» 
the  enterprising  miner  or  laborer. 

The  facilities  for  placer  mining  are  very  great  on  account  of  the 
supply  of  water.  The  gold-l)earing  rocks  are  conijiosed  of  thin  gueissic 
slates,  which  o<!Cupy  a  somewhat  restricted  ai-ea  about  ten  uiiles 
wide  and  twenty  to  thirty  miles  long.  Some  of  the  slates  are  very  thin 
and  might  be  made  useful  for  building  purposes ;  others  are  more  silicioiis 
and  fracture  into  columnar  nmsses.  Veins  of  white  quartz  run  through 
these  slates  very  frequently,  and  it  is  in  these  the  gold  is  found.  The 
most  celebi-ated  lo<l€»s  in  this  district  are  the  Cariso  and  "  The  Miners 
Delight."  The  Cariso  lode  is  alK)ut  four  feet  wide ;  the  shaft  has  been 
sunk  one  hundi*ed  and  forty  feet ;  the  quartz  yields  $50  to  $75  per  top. 
About  $75,000  has  been  taken  out  of  the  mine  by  its  owners.  Tlie  louo 
liiis  a  strike  northeast  and  southwest,  and  a  dip  of  70*^.  It  was  dis- 
covered iu  1SG7,  and  has  been  worked  two  jears.  The  lode  itself  is 
mostly  comi)osed  of  white  quartz  with  some  iron  i>yrites,  while  the 
country  rock  consists  of  gneiss.  It  will  he  seen  at  once  that  the  great 
value  of  these  ores  lies  in  the  ejise  with  which  the  gold  can  be  extrsieted. 
I  shall  describe  these  mines  more  in  detail  in  a  subsecpient  portion  of 
this  report,  and  simply  allude  to  them  now  in  their  geological  relations. 

The  elevations,  as  taken  by  Mr.  J.  W.  iJeaman,  are  of  some  intei^est. 


At  Fort  Stambaugh  the  elevation  is  7,7 14  feet;  Atlantic  City,  7,CGC  feet; 
South  Pass  City,  7,857.  At  Washakie's  Camp,  at  the  base,  nmin  range 
8,158  feet,  and  the  high  ridges  below  the  central  ridge,  10,215  feet. 
This  central  portion  of  the  South  Pass  district,  or  the  area  occupied 
mostly  by  the  metamorphic  slates,  I  have  estimated  at  ten  miles  iu  width 
and  twenty  to  thirty  in  length.  The  suiface  is  somewhat  rolling,  but 
cannot  be  called  rugged,  and  bears  evidence  of  remarkable  ero- 
sion. Iu  many  i)laces  long  lines  or  rounded  elevations  extend  across 
the  surface  like  the  ripples  of  a  lake.  The  surface  has  been  so  worn 
down  by  erosion,  and  the  inx^gularities  filled  with  a  heavy  drift  deposit| 
that  these  ridges  or  outcropping  edges  jusl  jn-qject  above  the  siuTace. 
Usually  the  surt'ace  is  well  gi-asstnl  over,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
streains  large  quantities  of  hay  are  obtained.  The  timber  consists 
principally  of  groves  of  aspen  here  and  there,  which  give  a  beautiful 
ai)i>earance  to  the  scener3^ 

Septeml^er  1. — We  arrived  at  Fort  Stambaugh,  and  by  the  kind  per- 
mission of  Major  Gordon,  the  commander  of  tbe  post,  pitched  our  e^mp 
near  a  tine  spring,  three  hundred  yards  below  the  fort,  and  about  three 
miles  from  Atlantic  City.  This  post  was  named  in  memory  of  a  gallant 
ofiicer.  Lieutenant  Stambaugh,  who  was  killed  by  Indians"  not  far  from 
this  place  during  the  past  year.  It  is  finely  loctated  in  one  of  the  most 
romantic  siK)ts  in  this  region,  surrounded  by  high  hills,  with  beautiful 
groves  of  aspen  on  their  sides.    Springs  of  pui-e  water  are  abundant. 

September  3. — We  left  our  camp  at  this  locality,  with  a  small  pack- 
train,  for  a  short  trip  to  the  Wind  Kiver  Mountains ;  our  direction  was 
northwest  about  ten  miles,  across  the  metamorphic  slates,  until  we  came 
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to  the  foot-hills ;  here  the  granites  prevaiL  At  first  they  have  a  fissile 
structure  to  some  extent,  but  soon  become  massive,  like  the  granites  of 
Sweetwator  Valley,  except  that  the  feldspar  is  white.  The  mass  of  tho 
Wind  River  Mountains  is  gray  granite,  with  hero  and  there  some  red 
feldspathic  seams ;  but  as  I  found  it  in  1860,  when  crossing  the  range 
near  the  source  of  Wind  River,  to  the  head  of  Lewis'  Fork  of  the 
Columbia,  the  central  mass  is  mostly  gray  granite  and  wonderfully  uni- 
form in  texture.  Small  masses  of  black  gneiss  are  distributed  through 
the  granite.  After  entering  the  foot-hills  we  moved  up  tlifc  valley  of 
one  of  the  various. branches  of  the  Sweetwater,  through  most  rugged 
scenery,  among  thick  pines  and  over  vast  quantities  of  broken  rocks  or 
debris.  At  last  we  reached  a  high  ridge  which  forms  the  divide  between 
the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Sweetwater  and  those  of  th<?  Sandy,  and 
near  this  ridge,  at  an  elevation  of  over  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  we  had 
a  complete  and  near  view  of  the  Wind  River  range.  Far  above  us  rose 
the  snow-capped  ridges  of  the  axis  of  the  range,  with  Fremont's  and  Snow 
Peaks  full  in  view.  Fremont  has  given  in  his  report  the  elevation  of 
Snow  Peak,  which  is  probably  the  highest  of  the  range,  as  13,570  feet. 
One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  these  mountains  is  the  dense  growth  of  a 
kind  of  "  nut-pine,''  which  furnishes  food  for  innumerable  birds  ;aid 
squirrels,  and  supplies  the  Indians  with  their  favorit<3  food. 

Washakie's  band  of  Shoshones  had  been  up  in  the  mountains  only  a 
few  days  before,  and  hundreds  of  tho  trees  had  been  cut  down  for  the 
nuts.  I  should  judge  that  the  limits  of  arborescent  vegetation  is  about 
11,000  feet.  On  the  soiith  side  of  the  range  there  is  not  much  perpetual 
snow,  only  here  and  there  a  patch ;  but  on  the  north  side  snow-banks 
are  extensive. 

From  this  high  ridge  we  had  a  most  remarkable  as  well  as  instruct- 
ive view  of  the  southwest  side  of  the  range.  Far  out  in  the  plains  the  • 
long  parallel  ridges  of  the  white  tertiary  marls  could  be  seen,  then 
step  by  step  the  ridges  of  granite  rising  to  the  summit.  The  outline  of 
these  granite  ridges  revealed  most  clearly  the  anticlinal  character  of  the 
range,  their  sharp  summits  pointing  toward  the  snowy  crest  above 
them.  On  the  east  side  of  the  anticlinal  the  outcropping  edges  of  a 
high  ridge  of  carboniferous  limestone  extend  down  toward  the  Sweet- 
water nesir  St.  Mary's  Station.  The  Silurian  and  carboniferous  rocks 
form  a  conspicuous  wall  on  the  east  side ;  on  the  west  side,  far«up  to  the 
head-waters  of  the  Sandy^  they  seem  to  be  concealed  by  modem  tertiary 
deposits.  Not  only  the  skJ^s  of  the  lower  ridges,  but  the  top  and  sides 
of  the  central  mass  are  covered  so  thickly  and  continuously  with  fnig- 
ments  of  granite  that  this  becomes  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features. 
Both  Snow  and  Fremont's  Peak  are  one  mass  of  debris.  During  the  day 
Mr.  Jackson,  with  the  assistance  of  the  fine  artistic  taste  of  Mr.  Giftbrd, 
secured  some  most  beautiful  photographic  views,  which  will  prove  ot 
great  value  to  the  artist  as  well  as  the  geologist.  We  made  our  camp 
at  night  near  the  foot  of  Fremont's  Peak,  by  the  side  of  a  spripg  of  the 
purest  crystal  water,  surrounded  with  a  thick  growth  of  fresh  green 
grass,  that  gave  a  manifest  delight  to  our  auimals.  We  were  on  the  Pa- 
cific slope,  and  as  the  waters  of  the  little  spring  passed  by  us,  within  a 
few  feet  of  our  camp-fire,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  we  imagined  we 
could  hear  in  its  rippling  music  the  faint  echo  of  that  of  the  great 
ocean  to  which  it  was  hastening.  Among  the  numerous  plants  which 
grew  here,  many  of  them  with  handsome  flowers,  I  was  attracted  by  the 
great  abundance  of  a  species  of  trifolium,  with  a  white  blossom,  about 
the  size  of  our  domestic  red  clover  of  tlie  States.  There  was  also  a 
large  species  of  allium  which  I  have  not  observed  before  in  the  West. 
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Althoii;;li  the  geology  as  well  as  the  nnueraloiry  of  the  Wind  Rivei 
range  is  very  simple,  yet  we  turned  our  backs  n|>on  it  with  regret.  1 
shall  always  ix'tain  in  view  the  hojK?  that  I  may  yet  be  permitte<l  to  spend 
several  months  in  thi**  interesting  range,  so  prepared  that  I  can  work 
out  its  topography  as  well  as  geolog>\  In  studying  these  mono  tain  enrfr 
teuis,  the  geology  is  the  anatomy,  and  we  must  have  the  topography 
with  it  to  elotlie  the  skeleton  and  give  it  an  expressive  form. 

On  our  way  up  the  valley  we  passe<l  sevenil  saw-mills  which  belonged 
to  Mr.  W.  V.  llinman.of  Atlantic  City,  one  of  the  old  pioneers  of  the  Far 
West.  Tliirt<K*n  yeai*s  ago  I  met  him  near  the  base  of  Lanimio  IVak, 
where  he  was  engaged,  as  director  of  a  saw- mill,  by  the  commanding 
officer  at  Fort  Laramie.  His  exi)erience  in  the  Kocky  Mountain  Inmlier 
business  has-been  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  one  else,  and  from  hin 
I  obtained  some  valuable  infonnation.  He  infonnetl  me  that  the  liockr 
Mountain  pines  made  lumber  of  about  average  quality;  that  the  tree* 
were  of  young  growth,  from  two  to  thrc*e  ft»et  in  diameter ;  that  the 
l)oards  dre.ss  smoothly  and  easily-,  and  endure  well,  and  are  mostly  frw 
from  i)itch.  Tlie  lumber  can  be  pnxlnced  at  about  $3t)  iK^r  l,tH)6  feet 
He  always  explores  the  ravin(\s  and  canons  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountains  for  the  large  tall  pines,  while  on  the  south  side  they  are  liable 
to  l>e  scrubby  and  knotty.  The  agricultural  capacities  of  this  niounkun 
region  do  not  diflfer  materially  from  those  of  the  mining  districts  of 
Colorado.  The  grazing  is  excellent  everywhere.  Potat<K*s,  tumipsi, 
lK»as,  beans,  and  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  that  do  not  require  » 
long  season  grow  remarkably  well  in  the  valley  of  the  Wind  Kiver,  and 
are  i)ro<luc€»(l  in  consi<lerable  quantities  at  the  prestMit  time. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  here  Washakie's  band  of  the  ShoshoneRwas 
encamped  in  the  vjilley  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Sweetwater,  where 
it  emerges  from  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains.  Through  the  kind  aid 
of  ^lajor  (lordon,  Mr.  Jackson  was  able  to  secure  a  renuirkable  (^rie« 
of  photographic  \iews  of  these  Indians  and  their  camp  in  their  native 
haunts.  Most  of  the  views  have  the  Wind  Iwiver  Mountains  as  a  back- 
ground, and  also  show  the  women  and  chihli^en  as  they  ai-e  natnrall? 
distributed  about  the  village.  I  regard  this  series  of  views  as  a  r^ 
contribution  to  Indian  history. 

On  the  morning  of  Sept<»mber  5th  we  left  Fort  Stambaugh,  and  fol- 
lowed the  old  emigrant  road  toward  Fort  Bridger.  We  had  received 
every  attention,  and  much  assistance  that  was  of  gn^at  value  to  ns,  from 
the  gentlemanly  officers  of  the  post.  To  Major  (Iregg,  the  quarter- 
master, we  were  esi)ecially  indebted,  not  only  for  many  social  courtesies, 
but  for  that  kind  of  aid  which  is  so  indispensable  to  our  success,  and 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  that  officer  to  grant.  Major  (t.  kindly  caused 
ull  of  our  wagons  to  be  repaired,  and  furnished  abundant  supplies  for 
our  animals  and  ourselves. 

West  of  South  l*assCity  we  cross  over  gneissic  slates  that  dip  north- 
east lOO  to  2rp.  A  little  farther  on  we  come  to  granites  which  incline 
in  the  same  <lirectioTi.  Near  the  crossing  of  the  Sweetwater  are  thick 
beds  of  reddish  feldspar  an<l  white  quartz  imbedded  with  the  gneiss. 
The;  white  quartz  extends  across  the  <;ountry  in  bands,  about  northeast 
and  southwest.  The  cpiartz  seams  in  the  "massive  granites  are  quite 
conspicuous,  and  tnMid  in  the  same  direction.  The  dip  is  southwest  2fP 
to  'MP.  The  gi^iinites  and  gneisses  contiiuied  nearly  to  the  Pacific 
Springs.  Tin*  massive  granites  intercalated  among  the  stratified  gneis- 
sic rocks  are  the  same  in  color  and  texture  as  tiiose  forming  the  central 
mass  of  the  Wind  Itiver  range,  and  I  regard  them  as  all  of  sedimentary 
origin. 
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South  Puss  is  a  gradual  elevation,  like  a  divide,  between  the  streams 
to  the  plains.  Indeed,  the  whole  country  is  an  elevated  plain,  gently 
undulating,  and  the  traveler  piisses  the  true  divide  or  line  of  separation 
between  the  valleys  of  the  two  oceans  without  observing  it. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  we  arrived  at  Pacific  Springs,  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Sandy,  a  branch  of  Green  Eiver,  a  long,  low,  boggy  piece 
of  ground  full  of  springs,  and  a  notable  camping  place  for  emigrants.  Wo 
have  spoken  of  the  low  ridges  of  granite  and  gneiss,  which  are  distrib- 
uted here  and  there  along  our  route,  from  South  Pass  to  Pacific  Springs. 
Scattered  over  this  surface,  forming  the  water  divide  or  pass,  and  filling 
up  the  irregularities,  is  a  superficial  deposit  of  modem  date,  probably 
pliocene,  which  once  covered  the  area  occupied  by  the  metamorphic 
rocks  in  considerable  thickness.  This  deposit  is  composed  of  drift  un- 
derlaid by  yellowish- white  arenaceous  marls,  with  greenish  clay.  Wells 
are  dug  near  Fort  Stambaugh  through  a  great  thickness  of  this  light 
marly  clay,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
feldspathic  granites.  Just  west  of  the  pass  we  have  several  hundred  feet 
of  these  modern  beds,  which  form  long  parallel  ridges,  with  rather 
marked  naked  white  surfaces,  evidently  denuded  of  vegetation,  by  the 
perpetual  winds  that  sweep  down  from  the  northwest.  Extending 
ueawly  east  and  west,  or  northwest  and  southeast,  and  inclining  gently 
to  the  south  and  southwest,  is  a  broken  ridge  seven  hundred  feet  above 
the  springs,  capped  with  a  bed  of  coarse,  rusty  sandstone,  evidently  of 
modern  age.  This  ridge  is, covered  over  with  huge  granite  boulders  of 
various  textures,  which  seem  to  have  come  from  the  northeast.  Just 
south  of  the  ridge  is  a  still  higher  one,  with  strata  horizontal,  and  so 
denuded  that  the  surface  resembles  "  bad  lands,''  with  red,  indurated 
arenaceous  clays  at  the  base,  rising  up  into  light  yellow  marly  clays, 
weathering  into  the  usual  fantastic  forms.  The  highest  point  to  the 
southward  is  Table  Hock,  or  Steamboat  Buttes,  as  they  have  "been 
named  by  the  emigrants,  rising  high  above  the  surrounding  jilains,  a 
monument  to  peri)etuate  a  portion  of  the  former  thickness  of  the  middle 
tertiary  formations  in  this  region.  The  strata  are  nearly  horizontal, 
and  must  have  reached  a  thickness  of  one  thousand  feet  or  more,  extend 
ing  over  the  country  far  to  the  south  and  southwest  toward  the 
railroad.  I  regard  the  western  side  of  the  Wind  River  anticlinal  as 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  second  series  or  lower  miocene  tertiaries,  which 
reach  all  over  the  basin  drained  by  the  Green  River  and  its  tributaries, 
southward  to  the  junction  of  Henry's  Fork.  The  northeast  side  of  the 
shore  line  is  very  steep  and  abrupt,  inclining  slightly,  3^  to  5^,  covered 
with  immense  granite  boulders,  but  little  worn,  which  evidently  came 
from  the  Wind  River  range.  The  white  and  yellow  marls  and  clays  rest 
on  the  metamorphic  rocks,  are  of  pliocene  age,  and  they  extend  far  to  the 
northwest,  parallel  with  the  range.  The  same  formations  occur  near  the 
Tliree  Crossings  in  the  Sweetwater  Valley,  and  are  rich  in  remains  of 
extinct  mammals,  similar  to  or  identical  with  those  of  the  Loup  Fork 
group.  The  reddish  or  India  ocher  clays,  with  leaden  gray  bands,  form 
the  base  of  the  lower  miocene  group.  Above  them  is  an  extensive  se- 
ries of  yellowish  marls  and  rusty-drab  limestone,  filled  with  a  species  of 
Buthinellcu,  ViviparuSj  and  other  fresh-water  shells,  with  silicified  wood. 
One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  lower  clays,  near  this  shore  line, 
which  does  not  occur  farther  inland,  is  the  numerous  seams  of  small 
rounded  i)ebbles,  held  together  loosely  with  fine  sand.  As  we  descend 
the  valley  below  Pacific  Springs  it  soon  expands  into  a  broad  meadow, 
which  yields  a  vast  quantity  of  hay.  Winding  through  the  meadow  is 
a  fine  stream  of  water,  which  increases  in  size  continually  from  springs 
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until  it  unites  with  the  Sandy.  On  the  Little  and  Big  S«indy  the  forma- 
tionH  are  like  those  near  Bryan  and  on  Green  Kiver,  and  on  the  denuded 
hills  the  remains  of  tui'tles  were  found.  At  our  camp  on  the  Big  Sandy, 
September  7th,  we  caught  the  best  view  of  the  Wind  Kiver  mountains  w» 
have  yet  seen.  As  the  moniing  sun  shone  on  them  and  scattered  the 
mist  and  smoke  from  their  summits,  they  seemed  not  far  distant,  and 
loomed  up  aU)ng  the  horizon  with  a  sharp,  clear  outline,  that  rendered 
the  view  most  grand  and  imposing.  Fremont's  and  Snow  Peaks  'were 
clejirly  defined,  and  the  series  of  sharp  peaks  that  pr(>ject  from  the 
main  ridge  seemed  to  diminish  in  height  far  toward  the  sources  of  Crreen 
River.  In  no  country  in  the  world,  it  seems  to  me,  can  such  a  compre- 
hensive ^iew  bo  presented  to  the  eye  at  a  ghmce  as  at  this  point,  where 
it  can  take  in  (me  of  the  loftiest  of  the  ranges  which  form  the  niaio 
chain  of  the  Itocky  Mountains,  stretching  along  th<*  horizon  for  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  I  could  not  ascertain  that  any  of  the 
older  sedimentary  rocks  are  exiK)sed  along  the  western  side  of  this 
range,  from  the  South  l^ass  to  the  sources  of  (^reen  Uiver.  Ridges  of 
the  lower  miocene  tertiary  strata  along  the  western  limit  of  the  nieta- 
moq)hic  rocks  form  an  unmistakable  shore  line  of  the  ancient  lake. 
Between  this  shore  line  and  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains  is  a  l)elt  of 
metamor])hic  shites  and  gneiss,  covered  here  and  there  with  pliocene 
marls.  The  erosion  all  along  the  western  side  of  the  mountains  has 
been  tremendous,  sweeping  down  in  a  northeast  direction  to  the  Sweet- 
water Valley.  In  a  preceding  chapter  I  described  the  Swec^twater  Val- 
ley as  one  of  erosion,  on  a  most  remarkably  grand  senile,  and  that  the 
Sweetwater  and  Seminole  Hills  formcKl  the  south  side  of  the  anticlinal, 
and  that  the  north  side  is  seen  at  the  pn»sent  time  only  in  Irag-ments 
hei'e  and  there,  most  of  it  having  been  swept  away  or  concealed  l>y  the 
Wind  liiver  dei)osits.  I  am  also  inclined  to  l>elieve  that  the  Sweet- 
water Valley  is  only  an  extension  to  the  east  or  soutli  of  east,  of  the 
axis  of  the  Wind  Uiver  ninge. 

From  the  Big  Sandy  to  our  camp  on  Black's  Fork,  near  C ranger  Sta- 
tion, we  passc»d  over  the  Green  liixar  beds,  capped  liei^  ami  there  with 
ridges  of  the  leaden-gray,  indurated  arenaceous  clays  of  the  Dridger 
group.  In  the  Green  River  beds  are  (juite  abundant  remains  of  rei^tiles, 
as  Crocor7?7M^J^//?of//,  and  the  fragments  of  fishes,  Unios,  MclaniaHj  PaJu- 
dinaSjPlanorbis^&c,  and  found  in  the  lower  miocenee,  and  Unwsj  Lifmneaiy 
and  remains  of  turtles  and  mammals  in  the  Bridger  git)up.  On  either  side 
of  our  road  we  can  see  in  the  far  distance  a  high  ridge  or  tabh^-top  hutte, 
like  the  Pilot  Buttes  which  the  erosive  forces  have  passed  by  as  ivmnants 
of  the  old  surface.  Among  the  nigg(»d  hills  along  the  Big  Sandy,  and 
in  many  other  localities,  are  long  cylindrical  concretions,  wliirh  look  much 
like  silicified  wood.  They  form  the  central  portions  of  high,  msty-drab 
concretionary  sandstones,  and  on  exposure  the  sandstone  exfoliates  fi-ora 
the  brown  siiicifted  interior,  and  the  latter  breaks  in  pieces,  oftentimes  in 
sections,  which  show  the  most  perfect  concentric  rings,  like  the  layers  of 
growth  in  wood,  with  cavities  filled  with  chalcedony.  Most  l>eautiful  8i>€- 
cimens  can  be  obtained  of  what  ai>pears  to  be  a  thin,  woody,  exterior 
shell,  covered  with  bark,  and  lined  inside  withl>eautiful  crystals  of  quartz 
or  chalcedony.  Similar  concretions  occur  in  the  Wasat(*h  group  near 
Piedmont,  on  the  railroad.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Stansbury  (see 
Report,  p.  72)  should  have  mistaken  thes(^  singular  concretions  for  silici- 
fied tnuiks  of  ti^ees,  which  they  very  closely  I'esemble.  All  over  the 
surface,  and  especially  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  are  distributed  immense 
quantities  of  partially-worn  flint  rocks,  which  come  fix>m  the  debris  of 
these  concretions.    It  is  from  these  ro(!ks  that  the  masses  of  chalcedony, 
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as  well  as  the  "  moss  agates,"  have  their  ori^i^ii.  Along  the  railroad  and 
about  Church  Buttes  the  surface  in  many  places  is  literally  paved  with 
small  fragments  of  a  dark-browu^ghiny,  flinty  rock,  somewhat  worn, 
among  which  the  "moss  agates"  are  found;  all  these  rocks  originate 
in  the  Bridger  group. 

We  found  our  camps  on  the  Sandy  Creeks  and  Green  River  very 
pleasant,  with  abundant  grass  for  our  animals.  The  bottoms  are  usually 
quite  broad,  and  though  covered  with  the  white  alkaline  efflorescence 
so  common  to  this  country,  the  soil  has  all  the  elements  of  extreme  fer- 
tility. Indeed  this  entire  Green  River  basin,  which  seems  to  the  eye 
so  utterly  desolate  and  barren,  would  produce  all  the  crops  that  the 
climate  will  permit,  most  abundantly,  if  it  could  be  irrigated :  and  the  time 
may  yet  come  when  this  apparently  desert  region  may  "  blossom  as  the 
rose."  Whether  this  state  of  things  can  ever  occur  or  not,  it  is  sufticient 
for  me  to  state,  that  the  soil,  whether  upland  or  lowland,  contains  in 
greater  proportions  the  elements  of  fertility  than  that  of  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley, which  has  been  found  so  wonderfully  productive. 

The  10th  and  11th  of  September  we  camped  on  Black's  Fork  near 
Church  Buttes,  and  spent  the  time  most  industriously  and  successfully, 
exploring  the  remarkable  "  bad  lands"  for  fossil  remains,  as  turtles,  mam- 
mals, and  fresh-water  shells,  of  which  we  gathered  great  quantities. 
Mr.  Elliott  made  a  fine  series  of  panoramic  sketches  and  sections,  and 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Gifford  procured  seventeen  beautiful  photographic 
negatives  of  the  most  rugged  portions  of  this  unique  scenery.  The  ma- 
terials for  the  illustration  of  the  difterent  groups  of  strata  are  very  com- 
plete, and  will  add  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  some  of 
the  most  interesting  regions  in  the  West. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  September  we  arrived  safely  at  Fort 
Bridger,  the  western  terminus  of  our  present  explorations. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FORT  BRIDGER  AND  THE  UINTA  MOUNTAINS. 

On  the  morning  of  September  16  we  left  Fort  Bridger  for  the  Uinta 
Mountains,  under  the  guidance  of  Judge  W.  A.  Carter,  whose  long  resi- 
dence at  Fort  Bridger  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try proved  of  great  value  to  us  in  our  explorations. 

Our  course  was  a  little  east  of  north,  across  the  plateau  divide  between 
Black\s  Fork  and  Smith's  Fork.  A  distance  of  six  miles  from  Bridger  we 
crossed  over  the  interval  to  Little  Cottonwood  Creek,  a  branch  of  Smith's 
Fork,  and  parsed  up  that  valley  to  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains  about 
seven  miles  farther.  The  valleys  of  these  streams  are  broad  and  ex- 
ceedingly fertile.  The  soil  is  a  rich  vegetable  mold,  and  all  the  vege- 
tation reaches  a  luxuriant  growth.  Large  areas  have  been  under  culti- 
vation by  Judge  Carter  for  years.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  all  the  roots, 
can  be  raised  here  in  great  abundance  and  with  ease.  Hay  can  be 
obtained  in  the  meadows  or  damp  places  in  unlimited  quantities,  and 
the  grazing  cannot  be  surpassed.  That  portion  of  the  country  between 
Fort  Bridger  and  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains  may  be  divided  into 
bottom  land  and  table  land ;  that  is,  the  bottoms  are  very  broad,  vary- 
ing from  two  to  five  miles  in  width,  and  the  table  lands  are  sort  of  ter- 
race divides,  which  look  in  the  distance  as  level  as  a  table  top,  and  de- 
scend very  gradually  from  the  foot-hills.    These  plateaus  are  covered 
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with  sage  at  this  time,  but  every  acre  of  them  could  be  cultivated  bv 
irrigation,  and  the  soil  is  as  fertile  as  any  of  the  fruitful  lauds  of  Salt 
Lake  Valley.  The  mioeene  beds  of  the  Bridger  Group  jut  up  against  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position.  Up  among  the 
foot-hills  I  found  the  bones  of  a  turtle,  tlie  teeth  and  jaws  of  a  mammal, 
and  an  abundance  of  fresh-water  shells,  of  the  genus  Planorbis.  1  am 
now  inclined  to  think  that  the  long  high  ridges  that  extend  down  from  the 
flanks  of  the  mountains  between  each  main  stream  or  its  branches,  are 
composed  of  modern  tertiary  beds.  Still  tiiey  are  so  smooth  and  so 
thickly  grassed  over,  and  covered  with  groves  of  pine  and  aspen,  that  I 
could  never  lind  a  locality  where  the  rocks  were  exposed,  so  that  I  could 
obtain  a  connected  section.  The  surface  is  covered  very  thickly  with 
rounded  boulders  of  reddish  sandstone  and  quaitzite,  with  some  masses 
of  carboniferous  limestone.  The  ascent  is  very  gradual,  and  tha  roads 
excellent,  almost  to  the  summits  of  the  range,  at  least  to  an  elevation 
of  11,000  feet  above  the  Se^. 

Both  Smith's  and  Black's  Forks  separate  into  numerous  branches,  and 
between  each  one  is  a  lofty,  precipitous  ridge,  which  extends  down  from 
near  the  summit  of  the  mountains  in  the  form  of  steps  or  abrupt  points. 
Pheasant  Point  and  Porcupine  Point  are  examples  of  this  kind.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  however,  that  none  of  these  ridges  ever  reveal  their  interior 
character,  being  clothed  with  a  dense  growth  of  pine  and  asi)en,  or  in  the 
oi)en  places,  on  hill  or  in  valley,  thickly  with  giass  and  a  deep  soil.  For 
ten  miles  at  least  not  a  trace  of  the  basis  rocks  could  be  found  in  the 
channels  of  the  streams.  Spruce  Kidge,  between  the  sources  of  the  Muddy 
and  the  valley  of  Bear  Biver,  revealed  the  fact  that  there  is  an  immense 
deposit  of  drift  covering  a  belt  along  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  from 
ten  to  twenty  miles  in  width,  extending  in  some  places  nearly  to  the 
crest  of  the  range.  The  up^)er  portion  of  this  drift  is  coniposed  of  fine 
arenaceous  clays,  covered  with  a  deep,  rich,  vegetable  soil.  It  therefore 
sustains  a  luxuriant  vegetation  up  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  12,000  feet. 
The  mountain  rises  in  steps,  because  there  are  ridges  of  elevation; 
hence.  Judge  Carter  has  given  this  range  the  appropriate  name  of 
"  Terrace  Mountains." 

Thus  we  have  two  kinds  of  ridges;  those  of  elevation,  which  are  par- 
allel with  the  axis,  and  those  of  erosion,  which  are  parallel  with  the 
valleys  of  the  streams,  and  radiate  from  the  axis  at  right  angles  to  the 
ridges  of  elevation.  The  first  locality,  between  Smith's  Fork  and  Black's 
Fork,  that  we  observed  rocks  in  place  was  at  Photograph  ridge;  a  lofty 
upheaval  of  carboniferous  limestone,  inclining  at  an  angle  of  40^.  The 
elevation  of  the  crest  was  determined  by  the  barometer  to  be  10,82D  feet. 
This  ridge  extends  across  Black's  Fork,  with  a  trend  about  northeast 
and  southwest.  From  this  ridge  to  the  axis  of  elevation  there  is  a 
series  of  sandstone  ridges,  passing  gradually  into  red  and  gray  quartz- 
ites.    These  ridges  rise,  like  steps,  to  the  crest  of  the  range. 

The  first  ridge  is  composed  of  dull,  purplish  sandstone  of  various 
degrees  of  texture,  from  a  compact  sjindstoue  to  a  pebbly  conglomerate. 
The  quantity  of  broken  rocks  and  debris  is  wonderful,  rising  like  a  wall 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet  high.  Then  comes  a  broad,  grassy 
valley  and  a  second  ridge  of  sandstone,  though  a  poilion  of  this  ridge 
is  covered  with  the  drift  deposit,  so  that  the  sandstones  are  seen  only 
in  the  sides  of  the  valleys  of  Smith's  and  Black's  Forks.  The  inclination 
of  these  sandstones  is  about  35^  northwest.  At  the  foot  of  the  ridge 
next  to  the  crest  of  the  mountains  there  is  a  broad  valley  like  a  plateau. 
This  has  the  appearance  of  an  elegantly  prepared  lawn,  so  thickly  and 
evenly  is  it  covered  with  grass.    It  is  11,869  feet,  and  1,100  feet  above  the 
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limit  of  arborescent  vegetation.  Tliisalsoformsoneoftherailiatiugridges, 
which  extends  down  from  the  axis  of  the  range  to  the  phiius^  and  sepa- 
rates the  valleys  of  Smith's  and  Black's  Forks.  Sometimes  it  is  several 
miles  in.width,  but  toward  tbe  crest  of  the  range  the  ridge  of  separation 
18  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  wide.  Standing  on  either  side  of  this 
ridge,  the  view  that  meets  the  eye  toward  the  sources  of  these  streams 
can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  ruggedness  and  i)icturesque  beauty.  The 
valley  of  Smith's  Fork  seisms  to  be  altogether  one  of  erosion,  cutting 
through  the  u])lifted  strata  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  beds  are  well 
shown  in  the  sides  of  the  valley  for  miles,  inclining  at  angles  from  20^ 
to  350.  At  the  very  sources  of  both  Smith's  and  Black's  Forks  are 
pyramidal  or  conical  peaks  most  distinctly  stratified,  and  apparently 
horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  summits  above  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  from  fifteen  hundi-ed  to  two  thousand  feet  above  the  springs 
that  give  origin  to  the  streams  l>elow.  These  peaks  or  cones  are  vast 
piles  of  purplish  compact  quartzite,  resembling  much  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids on  a  gigantic  scale,  without  a  trace  of  soil,  vegetation,  or  water. 
One  of  these  remarkable  structures  stands  out  isolated  fi-om  the  rest,  in 
the  middle  of  the  valley  of  Smith's  Fork,  which  we  estimated  to  rise 
fifteen  hundred  feet  above  its  base;  and  so  much  like  a  Gothic  church 
did  it  appear,  that  the  members  of  my  party  gave  it  the  name  of  Hay- 
den's  Cathedral. 

From  Carter's  Plateau  I  descended  into  the  valley  of  Smith's  Fork, 
and  sifter  traveling  about  three  miles  over  ridge  ^ter  ridge  of  sand- 
stone and  quartzite,  inclining  at  various  angles  from  20^  to  30o,  I  came 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  base  of  this  cathedral,  when  I  found  that 
it  formed  the  south  side  of  an  anticlinal,  and  that  the  trend  of  the 
valley  teas  northeast  and  southwest.  It  would  seem  that  while  all  the 
beds  on  the  north  side  of  the  anticlinal  dip  at  a  large  angle,  those  on  the 
soath  side  were  forced  up  in  a  nearly  horizontal  i)Ositioi),  inclining 
southwest  only  3^  to  5^.  The  valley  is  full  of  little  lakes,  which  form 
an  interesting  feature  of  the  scenery  of  the  Uintas.  In  most  cases  they 
are  the  result  of  land-slides,  and  occur  at  different  elevations,  depend- 
ing upon  the  conditions  that  bring  them  into  existence.  Cartei*'s  Lake 
is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  inclosed  on  one  side  by  a  semicircular  wall 
of  pinrplish  sandstone  and  slates,  and  on  the  other  by  a  deuse  growth  of 
spruce  trees.  The  depression  for  the  accumulation  of  the  waters  of  this 
lake  was  formed  by  an  immense  mass  of  rock  sliding  down  from  the 
ridges  above.  The  side  of  the  mass  oi)posite  the  ridge  from  which  it 
was  detached  would  be  the  highest,  forming  a  rim  for  the  depression. 
Springs  of  water  ooze  out  of  the  sides  of  the  ridge,  snows  melt,  and 
the  waters  flow  down  and  gather  here,  and  soon  a  little  lake  is  formed. 
This  one  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length,  and  eighty  yards  in 
width. 

It  is  quite  i)lain  that  these  slides  have  been  the  chief  agency  in 
eqilargiug  these  valleys,  for  even  at  this  time  we  see  the  evidences  of  it 
everywhere,  both  at  the  head  of  Smith's  and  Black's  Fork.  The  valley 
extends  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  above  the  anticlinal  valley,  and  in 
the  (Ivy  season  of  autumn,  far  above  the  existence  of  water.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  origin  of  the  stream  and  its  valley  began  in  this 
anticlinal  opening,  and  that  the  valley  has  extended  up  above  it  by  the 
sliding  down  of  vast  masses  of  rock  which  were  swept  downward  by  the 
waters.  On  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  Smith's  Fork,  near  its  head,  is 
a  vast  semicircular  notch  or  indentation,  nearly  half  a  mile  deep,  which 
has  been  wholly  formed  by  these  slides.  In  the  valley  below,  which  is 
five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  deep,  are  half  a  c'ozen  lakes,  occupy- 
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iiiff  the  depressions  of  these  slides  at  diflfereni  elevations.  The  day  that 
we  explored  the  valley,  was  quite  warm,  and  the  sides  were  covered  with 
banks  of  snow  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  deep,  from  the  edges  of  which  were 
flowing  streams  of  water  into  these  little  lakes  or  pools.  From  the  sides 
of  the  valley  issued  beautiful  springs  also,  which  contributed  their  i)ortion. 
From  these  lakes  flowed  little  sti-eams,  which  gradually  concentrated 
into  the  main  channel  of  Smith's  Fork.  The  same  description  will  apply 
to  the  valley  of  Black's  Fork,  excei)t  that  a  portion  of  the  east  side  seems 
to  be  formed  of  the  sloping  side  of  one  of  the  inclined  ridges  of  sandstone, 
thus  showing  that  it  is  not  altogether  one  of  erosion.  The  west  side  i-eveals 
all  the  quartzites  and  sandstones  in  their  regular  order  of  sequence,  for 
several  miles,  inclining  at  various  angles  from  2(P  to  40^.  From  the  high 
peaks  of  the  crest  of  the  range  we  can  look  down  the  deep,  almost  straight 
vjiUeys  of  Smith's  and  Black's  Forks,  southward  into  the  i)lains,  and 
follow  the  remarkably  tortuous  course  of  the  little  streams  that  flow 
down  them.  There  are  no  real  mountain  torrents  in  this  range,  no 
picturesque  waterfalls  or  narrow  gorges;  but  the  valleys  are  deep  and 
wide,  with  almost  vertical  sides,  eight  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  f(L»et 
high.  Yet  the  lower  portions  below  the  quartzitic  belt  are  covered  thickly 
with  trees  or  grass,  so  that  the  underlying  rocks  are  concealed.  The 
fall  of  the  water  is  so  slight  in  the  stivams  that  they  are  not  only  ex- 
ceedingly tortuous,  but  frequently  aecumulate  in  little  lake-like  expan- 
sions, which  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  esi)ecially  as  the 
waters  glisten  wheijthe  morning  sunlight  falls  ui>on  them.  In  a  volume 
entitled  *^Sun  Pictures  of  Rocky  Mountain  Scenery,"  illustrated  with 
photographs,  I  have  included  two  views,  taken  at  the  head  of  the  we^t 
branch  of  Bear  River,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Russell,  as  types  of  Uinta  Mountain 
scenery.  Sun  pictures  No.  1  and  No.  14  exhibit  Moore's  Lake  with 
the  quartzite  mountain  in  the  background.  The  stratification  can  be 
seen  perfectly.  This  work,  though  very  costly,  can  be  found  in  most  of 
our  public  libraries  and  can  be  referred  to  by  those  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  scenery  of  the  Uinta  Mountains.  Mr.  Jackson,  photographer 
to  the  survey,  has  taken  a  large  number  of  views  in  this  range,  illustrating 
every  variety  of  form  which  the  texture  of  the  rocks  would  admit  of,  in 
the  i)rocess  of  erosion  or  weathering.  These  views,  1  hope,  will  be  given 
to  the  world  in  some  form  at  no  distant  day.  As  studies  of  the  geologi- 
cid  and  geographical  features  of  the  country  they  will  prove  of  great 
value,  and  their  fidelity  to  nature  cannot  be  denied. 

We  descended  the  dividing  ridge  between  Black's  and  Smith's  Forks 
by  the  same  road  we  passed  up,  but  nowhere  below  Photograph  Ridge 
did  we  see  any  of  the  rocks  underlying  the  drift.  I  am  confident  that, 
could  the  immense  deposit  of  drift  be  stripped  ofl",  we  should  lind  the 
regular  series  of  formations,  as  triassic  or  red  beds,  Jurassic,  cretaceous, 
and  older  tertiary,  and  possibly  coal-beds.  Yet  so  thick  a  deposit  of 
drift  and  modern  tertiary  covers  the  sides  and  foot-hills  of  the  range 
that  these  formations  do  not  probably  affect  the  outline  of  the  surface. 
It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  they  will  be  found  cropping  out  some- 
where, even  on  the  north  side  of  the  range,  or  perhaps  on  the  south 
side  in  the  Uinta  Valley.  I  regret  very  much  that  my  time  would  not 
permit  me  to  make  a  thorough  exploration  of  both  sides  of  this  most 
interesting  range.  Some  problems  which  now  are  obscure  might  thus  be 
made  plain 

TRIP    TO   THE    HEAD    OF   BEAR   RIVER,    UINTA   MOUNTAINS. 

We  left  Port  Bridger  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  September, 
with  a  small  pack  train,  and  pursued  a  north  course  up  the  valle^^  of 
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ack's  Fork  for  fourteen  miles.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley, 
Tying  from  throe-fourths  to  a  mile  in  width.  Every  foot  of  the 
ttom  land  could  be  cultivated  with  ease,  and  Black's  Fork  would 
pply  an  abundance  of  water  for  in-igation.  The  soil,  like  that  of  all 
B  valleys  of  the  Uinta  range,  is  a  rich  bhick  vegetable  mold,  which 
ivays  sust^iins  a  heavy  growth  of  native  vegetation.  The  creek  itself 
firinged  with  a  handsome  border  of  cotton  woods  and  asi)ens ;  spruce 
d  pine  o^me  in,  which,  mingled  with  the  deciduous  trees,  give  a  pleas- 
t  variety  to  the  foliage.  Each  of  the  streams  that  flow  down  the 
»pes  of  the  Uintas  separate  into  numerous  branches,  and  between  each 
anch  there  is  a  dividing  ridge  which  extends  down  from  the  moun- 
ts and  breaks  off  abruptly  at  the  base.  The  Bridger  group  extends 
•  to  the  base  of  these  ridges  and  juts  up  against  the  foot-hills.  Then 
me  the  grass-covered  and  woody  ridges,  which  are  composed  of  strata 
yellow  and  green  arenaceous  clays,  with  thin  layers  of  sandstone  pro- 
iting  from  the  sides.  The  grass  and  other  vegetation  covers  the  sur- 
)e  so  uniformly  that  it  is  diihcult  to  find  a  connected  section  of  the 
■ata,  but  it  is  probable  that  there  are  lower  tertiary  beds,  which  form 
portion  of  the  coal  series. 

Leaving  Black's  Fork  we  ascended  the  dividing  ridge  westward  to 
addy  Creek,  and  followed  an  old  trail  just  under  the  foot-hills  of  the 
>UD<tains.  The  elevation  of  tlie  summit  of  the  ridge  is  7,857  feet. 
lis  ridge  is  most  beautifully  diversified  with  groups  of  aspen  trees. 
!e  surface  is  covered  with  loose  water-worn  roc^s,  mostly  the  red 
idstones  and  quartzites  that  must  have  been  drifted  from  the  crest  of 
$  mountains.  On  the  west  side  of  this  ridge  is  a  singular  table-top 
tte,  with  an  elevation  of  7,977  feet,  and  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
iters  of  the  Muddy,  which  flows  along  its  western  base.  It  is  evidently 
ragment  of  an  upheaved  ridge  of  middle  tertiary  strata,  inclining  from 
3  mountains  at  a  small  angle.  The  southwest  side  is  very  abrupt,  anil 
&  strata  are  exi)osed  so  that  a  moderately  good  section  can  be  studied. 
le  summit  is  covered  thickly  with  water -worn  boulders,  which  seem  to 
ve  lodgeil  there  on  their  way  from  the  Uintas.  The  deposit  of  drift 
It  least  fifty  feet  thick,  and  the  greatest  accumulation  of  the  boulders  is 
tie  abrupt  edge  toward  the  ranges.  Below  the  drift  are  alternate  layers 
jght-gray  argillaceous  limestone,  sandstone,  and  laminated  arenaceous 
ys.  in  one  of  the  upper  beds  of  limestone  is  a  thin  seam  of  black 
3rt  or  flint,  with  fresh-water  shells,  and  plants.  A  thickness  of  two 
ndred  feet  of  the  base  of  the  hill  is  composed  of  arenaceous  clays 
Iji  a  light  pinkish  tinge,  which  is  peculiar  to  a  vast  series  of  beds 
St  of  the  rim  of  the  basin.  From  the  top  of  this  butt«  the  view  is  very 
tended  in  every  direction.  To  the  south  are  the  Uinta  Mountains, 
th  the  foot-hills  or  ridges  gradually  sloping  down  into  the  plains, 
rered  with  aspen  groves  and  pines,  with  here  and  there  grassy*, 
adow-like  openings.  To  the  west  and  north,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
icb,  thirty  to  fifty  mile^,  we  see  only  the  modern  tertiary  beds.  These 
show  a  slight  inclination  from  the  range,  with  the  southwest  side  of 
)  projecting  ridges  abrupt  and  denuded,  and  the  northeast  side 
ping  gently  down  and  covered  thickly  with  grass.  On  one  of  the 
;le  branches  of  the  Muddy  the  carboniferous  limestones  crop  out 
newhat  obscurely,  but  sufiicient  to  show  that  they  exist  underneath 
s  vast  deposit  of  drift  and  tertiary  strata.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
iiro  series  of  unchanged  beds  known  in  this  region,  either  do  exist  or 
ve  existed  on  the  flanks  of  the  Uintas,  although  at  this  time  they 
ty  have  been  eroded  away.  We  know  that  along  the  railroad,  near 
pen  Station,  the  cretaceous  rocks  are  brought  to  the  surface,  and  in  the 
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valley  of  the  Weber  the  Jurassic,  triassie,  carboniferons,  &c.,  are  enormous- 
ly developed.  We  then  ascended  the  west  branch  of  the  JMiuldy,  along 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  mountain  valleys  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is 
quite  narrow,  inclosed  between  high  ridges,  the  sides  descending  in 
step-like  slopes  to  the  stream.  The  little  groves  of  aspen  were  dis- 
tributed over  it  with  the  most  delicate  artistic  taste,  and  the  varieties  of 
autumn  coloring  of  the  foliage  surpassed  every  i>ower  of  description. 
One  could  look  for  hours  upon  them,  and  yet  there  were  no  marked 
salient  points,  and  the  chaim  consisted  more  in  a  kind  of  esthetic 
feeling  which  no  pen  or  pencil  can  portray.  The  grass  is  excellent,  and 
the  water  pure  from  mountain  springs.  The  sage  shrub  grows  very 
rank,  which  also  indicates  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  We  cjimped  in  a 
little  grove  of  aspens,  and  all  the  party  were  so  well  pleased  that  they 
united  in  cidling  it  Camp  Elliott,  in  honor  of  the  artist  of  our  expedition. 
The  elevation  was  ascertained  to  be  8,194  feet.  The  next  morning, 
September  25th,  we  continued  up  this  branch  of  the  Muddy  for  about 
two  miles,  and  then  struck  across  the  di\ide  to  the  west  branch,  and 
followed  tliat  up  to  Spruce  Ridge,  the  high  divide  between  the  waters  of 
the  Muddy  and  Bear  River.  Here  we  caught  a  full  view  of  the  range  of 
mountains,  with  the  shari)  P^aks  covered  with  snow.  This  was  just  the 
point  w(».  had  desired  to  reach  where  we  could  take  a  careful  survey  of 
the  country,  and  determine  our  point  of  destination.  I  had  with  me  a 
most  excellent  lield  glass,  and  so  usefiU  have  I  found  it  in  mj-  explora- 
tions that  it  has  become  my  inseparable  companion.  With  it  I  could 
extend  my  vision  over  a  vast  area.  Far  to  the  northward,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  distant,  the  white  snow-clad  mountains  of  Wind  River 
were  distinctly  visible  extending  along  the  horizon.  The  intermediate 
space  resembles  in  its  surface  the  irregular  broken  waves  of  a  sea.  To 
the  west,  not  more  than  fifty  miles  distant,  the  Wasatch  range  can  be 
clearly  seen,  while  the  beautiful  broad  valley  of  Bear  River  and  its 
branches  are  spread  out  beneath  us.  It  is  difficult  for  one  to  fully 
appreciate  the  wonderful  extent  of  country  over  which  the  eye  can  travel 
through  the  i)ure  atmosphere  in  this  open  country  without  having 
visited  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  other  portion  of  the  world  can  present 
so  much  surface  of  country  to  a  single  grasp  of  the  vision.  Spruce  Ridge 
explains  so  much  that  has  hitherto  been  obscure  in  regard  to  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Uintas,  that  I  will  describe  it  more  minutely. 

Smith's  Fork,  Black's  Fork,  and  Bear  River  take  their  rise  in  the  main 
divide  of  the  Uinta  range  among  the  snow  peaks.  Each  one  of  these 
streams  has  its  smaller  branches,  which  originate  from  springs  issuing 
from  the  lower  foot-hills.  Between  Black's  Fork  and  Bear  River  is  the 
Muddy  Creek,  which  drains  a  broad  valley,  and  separates  into  half  a 
dozen  branches,  most  of  which  extend  up  to  the  main  range.  The  range 
itself  consists  of  a  central  belt  or  zone  of  peaks  and  ridges,  more  rugged 
and  inaccessible  than  most  mountain  ranges.  This  belt  varies  from  live 
to  fifteen  n)iles  in  width,  and  has  a  general  trend  about  east  and  west,  or 
northeast  and  southwest.  Below  this  zone,  the  mountains  are  composed 
of  step  like  terraces  or  ridges,  which  are  so  covered  with  drift  material, 
and  sustain  such  a  growth  of  grass  and  timber,  that  the  basis  rocks  are 
seldom  if  ever  exposed  to  the  eye.  Thus  we  have  two  kinds  of  ridges— 
the  ridges  of  upheaval,  which  incline  away  from  the  central  axis  and  are 
parallel  with  it,  and  the  ridges  of  erosion  which  radiate  down  into  the 
plains  from  the  rugged  belt  before  described  as  forming  the  crest  of  the 
mountains.  Spruce  Ridge  extends  from  this  central  belt  with  a  some- 
what irregular  outline  down  into  the  plains  between  the  drainage  of 
Black's  Fork  and  Bear  River.    All  along  the  sides  of  this  ridge,  nearly 
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to  the  summit,  thousands  of  beautiful  springs  of  water  gush  out,  and, 
concentrating  in  some  valley,  form  quite  large  streams,  and  really  are  the 
main  sources  of  these  rivers.  Sometimes  these  ridges  are  only  a  few 
feet  in  width  at  the  summit,  as  between  the  waters  of  the  Muddy  and 
the  east  branch  of  Bear  Kiver.  Here  a  little  further  up  the  mountain 
it  expands  out  to  a  width  of  four  to  six  miles,  and  is  covered  with 
large  forests  of  pine  and  aspen  groves,  with  meadow-like  openings, 
varying  in  size  from  fifty  to  one  thousand  acres  each.  Then  again, 
to  the  sources  of  the  main  branches  near  the  mountain  crest,  these 
ridges  become  very  narrow,  merely  separating  the  waters  of  the 
str^uns.  Upon  these  ridges  are  trails  or  roads,  made  by  men  or  wild 
animals,  which  lead  one  with  comparative  ease  up  the  rugged  mountain 
divide.  Spruce  Ridge  is  formed  of  a  great  thickness  of  drift  conglom- 
erate. This  consists  of  quite  large  masses  of  purplish  and  gray  sand- 
stone, quartzites,  and  carboniferous  limestones  with  fossils,  with  now 
and  then  a  granitoid  or  gneissic  rock.  The  boulders  are  not  usually 
large,  varying  in  size  from  a  small  pebble  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  The 
rocks  are  mostly  the  purplish  sandstone,  quartzites,  and  limestones  from 
the  carboniferous  ridges.  These  rocks  are  more  or  less  Avater-worn ; 
some  of  them  are  quite  angular,  as  if  they  had  not  been  transported  fjir 
or  rolled  in  the  waters,  others  are  much  rounded.  They  are  set  in  an 
arenaceous  pudding-stone  paste,  mostly  decomposed  feldspar  and  quartz 
.  of  a  grayish-white  color.  The  whole  mass  is  not  closely  cemented  and 
yields  readily  to  atmospheric  agencies.  The  entire  thickness  of  this 
modem  deposit,  as  shown  by  this  ridge,  must  be  very  great,  from  four  hun- 
dred to  eight  hundred  feet.  It,  however,  varies  much  in  thickness  in  difler- 
.eut  portions  of  the  range.  L  have  mentioned  the  different  kinds  of 
rocks  in  this  ridge  from  the  fact  that  such  deposits  are  almost  certain 
to  contain  specimens  from  all  the  geological  formations  which  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  agencies  which  deposited  it.  I  have  found  by 
experience  that  I  can  anticipate  the  existence  of  nearly  all  the  rocks  of 
different  format  ions  or  those  of  different  ages,  in  a  mountain,  by  examining 
the  drift  materials  distributed  over  the  base  or  foot-hills  of  the  range. 
This  ridge  also  presents  a  marked  illustration  of  the  influence  of  land- 
slides in  shaping  the  surface  of  the  sides  of  this  range.  These  slides 
are  doubtless  Ciuised  by  the  numberless  springs  which  ooze  out  of  the 
sides  at  every  point  of  elevation  from  the  i)lains  to  the  main  divide. 
They  also  give  the  peculiar,  terrace-like,  or  step-like  character  to  the  slopes 
which  has  suggested  the  name  of  "terrace  range"  for  these  mountains. 
These  steps  are  usually  very  gradual  and  smooth,  but  in  some  cases  they 
give  an  extreme  ruggedness  to  the  surface.  The  east  side  of  Spruce 
Ridge  is  nearly'  vertical  for  two  hundred  feet  or  more,  and  the  conglom- 
erate beds  project  out  of  the  sides  in  horizontal  layers.  The  east  side  is 
very  steep,  but  sloi)es  down  to  the  plains  without  any  very  abrupt  bi-eak, 
and  is  covered  with  grass  or  forests  of  a«pen  or  pine ;  but  the  west  side  is 
covered,  as  far  as  the  valley  of  Bear  Eiver,  with  a  series  of  abrupt  steps, 
which  would  appear  to  be  of  comparatively  modern  date  or  of  different 
dates  within  our  present  period.  These  landslides,  on  the  west  side  ot 
this  ridge,  extend  a  width  of  three -to  tive  miles  before  reaching  the  east 
branch  of  Bear  River;  and  from  the  qummit  of  this  ridge  we  had  a  most 
excellent  opportunity  to  study  the  effects.  An  immense  mass  of  the  drift 
conglomerate  has  slipped  off  from  the  ridge  and  fallen  down ;  the  detached 
mass  opposite  the  main  ridge  is  the  highest,  forming  a  sort  of  sharp,  low 
ridge,  sloping  toward  a  depressed  center ^  thus  a  dej)ression  is  made  for 
the  accumulation  of  waters  from  the  dramage  of  a  small  area;  and  thus 
others — most  of  the  little  lakes  that  have  given  such  celebrity  to  these 
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mountains — have  been  formed.  Carter's  Lake,  a  most  beautiful  little  sheet 
of  water  at  the  head  of  Smith's  Fork,  is  formed  in  that  way ;  it  is  abont 
three  hundred  yards  long,  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  wide.  These  little 
accumulations  of  water  occur  at  all  elevations  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountJiins  to  the  crest;  and  in  looking  from  the  high  mountain  diNido, 
down  the  Valleys  of  Bear  River  or  Black's  Fork,  they  appear  like  gems 
set  in  the  landscape  as  their  waters  glisten  in  the  sunlight.  In  many 
instiinces  these  little  lakes  are  surrounded  with  tall  pines,  which  cast 
their  shadows  across  the  waters  with  such  sharp  outlines  that  they  have 
l)ecome  favorite  subjects  for  the  photographer;  thus  we  have  the 
beautiful  pictures  of  ''shadow  lakes."  I  have  described  this  ridge  more 
in  detail  from  the  fact  that  it  supplied  me  with  a  key  to  au  important 
portion  of  the  history  of  this  curious  mountainous  range  which  was 
before  very  obscure. 

I  think  the  Uinta  Mountains  might  be  divided  into  three  belts  or 
zones,  parallel  with  the  axis:  1.  The  tertiary  beds  at  the  base  lai>- 
ping  on  the  sides  of  the  foot-hills  for  a  short  distance ;  2.  A  broad  belt, 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in  w  idth,  covered  with  a  vast  deposit  of  drift,  and 
so  covered  with  vegetation,  and  so  smoothed  down  to  the  water's  edge 
of  all  the  streams,  that  the  bfisis  rocks  are  entirely  concealed  from  view, 
and  it  is  only  by  the  accident  of  a  laud  slide  the  character  or  ex- 
tent of  this  modem  drift  deposits  can  be  ascertained,  but  inasmuch  as 
it  has  given  the  most  prominent  surface  feature  to  this  range  it  is  worthy 
of  our  careful  study.  The  thinl  belt  comprises  the  central  portion,  whicii 
is  covered  with  shari)  peaks  rising  eleven  thousand  to  twelve  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  varying  in  width  from  ten  to  twenty  miles.  This  is 
the  most  rugged  and  inaccessible  portion  of  the  range,  and  is  composed 
of  high  ridges  of  upheaval,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  elevation,  and  the 
strata  inclining  from  it.  These  three  belts  will  be  described  in  detail  as 
we  proceed  from  ])oint  to  point. 

Leaving  that  portion  of  the  ridge  that  separates  the  wat<>rs  of  Bear 
Eiver  and  Muddy  Creek,  we  passed  along  a  sharp  crest  to  a  broad, 
sloping,  i)hiteau-like  area  between  Black's  Fork  and  the  east  branch 
of  Bear  River.  We  thus  see  at  a  glance  that  not  only  the  greater  part 
of  the  water  of  the  main  streams  that  issue  from  the  mountain  origi- 
nates in  this  second  or  middle  belt,  but  that  some  of  the  important 
streams  are  entirely  fed  from  springs  that  flow  out  of  these  grassy  or 
wooded  slopes.  In  ascending  the  '*  plateau  slope  ^  above  mentioned  we 
pass  around  the  fountains  of  half  a  dozen  branches  of  Muddy  Hi ver,  which 
in  the  plains  become  quite  important  trout  streams,  varying  from  ten  to 
thirty  feet  in  width.  As  we  passed  up  this  ridge  toward  the  water  divide, 
sometimes  it  would  expand  out  three  to  five  miles  in  width,  with  thick 
forestsof  pine  or  broad,  meadow-like  openings  covered  witha  thick  growth 
of  grass.  Then  it  would  become  so  narrow  that  we  could  look  into  the 
jnagnificent,  gorge-like  valleys  of  thB  rivers  on  either  side.  The  surface 
is  covered  thickly  with  transi)orted  rocks,  mostly  of  reddish  sandstones 
and  quartzites  of  the  mountain  nucleus.  We  made  our  camp  in  the  edgeof 
the  spruce  forest,  at  the  upper  side  of  a  beautiful  grassy  meadow  of  about 
one  thousand  acres  in  extent,  neaic  a  fine  spring,  ten  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eight  feet  above  tide  water.  The  sky  was  clear  and  the 
weather  mild.  We  slept  on  the  gronnd  in  the  open  air  with  a  satisfac- 
tion whicli  we  shall  not  soon  forget.  Our  animals  drank  the  mountain 
water  and  cropped  the  sweet,  nutritions  grass  as  delighted  as  ourselves. 
We  were  about  ten  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  axis  of  elevation.  The 
course  of  Black's  Fork  is  nearly  north,  while  the  branches  of  Bear 
lliver  flow  northwest.    Our  camp  was  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
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the  west  bank  of  the  valley  of  Black's  Fork,  and  from  the  margin  wo 
obtaiued  a  most  instructive  view  of  the  thud  or  central  belt.  The  west 
side  of  the  valley  of  I31uck\s  Fork  is  very  steep,  rising  li*om  eight  hun- 
di*ed  to  one  thousand  feet  above  the  channel.  It  is  covered  very  thickly 
with  transi>orted  boulders,  nM)st  of  which  are  but  little  wUlu.  Here 
and  there  are  quite  broad  terraces,  produced  by  land-slides.  On  the 
opi>osite  side  ai*e  the  high  ridges  of  limestone  which  have  been  furrowed 
Aowu  the  sides  by  atmospheric  forces  in  a  somewh'at  striking  manner. 
Tlie  color  and  general  appearance  of  the  mass  across  the  valley  led  me 
to  believe  that  it  was  the  result  of  an  outburst  of  igneous  rocks,  but  on 
closer  examination  I  found  it  was  an  extension  westward  of  Photo- 
graph Ridge  from  Smith's  Fork, 'and  was  com]>osed  of  limestones  of 
carboniferous  age.  About  two  miles  further  up  the  west  side  of  Black's 
Fork  we  came  to  an  exposure  of  the  red-beds  or  trLissic,  the  first  dis- 
play of  them  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  mounta,ius.  They  are 
shown  here  from  one  hundi^ed  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  in  thickness, 
passing  into  grey  sandstones  quartzites  and  indurated  arenaceous 
clays ;  then  alternate  thin  beds  of  gray  limestone  and  sandstone,  and 
filially  into  the  massive  limestone  that  foruis  one  of  the  most  conspic- 
uous ridges.  The  inclination  of  the  beds  api)eared  to  be  40^  northwest, 
with  a  trend  northeast  and  southwest.  The  ixfd-beds  being  composed  of 
yielding  sands  and  clays,  are  here  worn  away  so  that  a  low,  mirrow  pass 
was  formed  across  the  ridge  l)etween  the  west  branch  of  Black's  Fork 
and  the  east  branch  of  Bear  River,  revealing  the  beds  of  sandstone  and 
gray  quartzites,  the  vertical  layers  projecting  above  the  general  level  like 
walls,  and  their  height  depended  upon  the  iwwer  of  the  rock  to  resist  the 
atmosphere.  Further  up  toward  the  sources  of  these  rivers,  where  the 
strata  are  finely  exposed,  we  could  see  clearly  that  the  limestones  formed 
a  ridge  of  upheaval  pai*allel  with  the  axis  of  the  mountains,  and  extend 
off  fiir  to  the  southwest  across  all  the  branches  of  Bear  Kiver  toward 
the  Wasatch  range. 

Among  the  numerous  fossils  that  occur  here  in  the  limestones  are 
ZaphrefUis,  Froductus  Frattenim/uSj  &c.  Some  of  the  layers  of  an 
ashen-grey,  compact  limestone  were  mostly  composed  of  ihigments  of 
remains.  The  fossils,  therefore,  ^  the  age  of  the  limestoncis  that  con- 
stitute tiiis  ridge  there,  beyond  a  doubt.  The  same  limestones  undoubtedly 
extend  all  over  the  Utah  basin,  along  the  western  side  of  the  XJintas, 
along  the  flanks  of  the  Wasatch  range  and  about  S<ilt  Lake.  Many  of 
the  fossils  appear  to  be  identical  with  those  from  Salt  Lake,  described 
by  Hiill  in  Stansbury's  Beport.  The  succeeding  series  of  rocks  I  have 
not  foond  it  so  easy  to  locate  in  the  geological  scale.  They  consist  of 
duU,  purplish  sandstones,  with  a  series  of  thin  layers  of  slate  and  clay, 
gradually  i^assing  down  into  quartzites.  The  upper  beds  are  nearly 
all  sandstones  of  various  degrees  of  texture ;  some  very  fine  and  com- 
pact, others  an  aggregation  of  small  worn  particles  of  quartz ;  then  a 
complete  pudding-stone,  consistin  g  of  water- worn  quartz  pebbles  set  in 
a  silicious  paste.  As  we  proceeded  toward  the  crest  of  the  mountains,, 
the  sandstones  are  very  clearly  shown  in  the  sides  of  the  vsdleys  of  both 
Black's  Fork  and  Bear  Eiver.  A§  these  diminish  in  importance,  the 
quartzites  increase  until  the  beds  of  reddish  and  gray  quartzites  are  very 
thick  and  massive,  while  the  sandstones  and  slaty  clays  are  tliin  and 
uniuiportant,  until  we  arrive  at  the  main  divide,  where  the  rocks  are- 
reddish  quartzites  alone.  Between  the  east  branch  of  Black's  Fork  and. 
the  east  branch  of  Bear  Biver  the  ridge  is  not  more  than  one  hundred 
to  five  hundred  yards  in  width  for  a  distance  of  three  miles  in  a  straight 
lioe.  In  this  distance  are  ten  or  twelve  ridges  of  upheaval  which  bothi 
4  a 
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valleys  cut  at  right  angles.  Each  ridge  contains  a  massive  bed  of 
Qiiartzite,  which  in  some  cases  rises  to  a  great  height,  and  between  the 
alternate  ridges  is  a  thin  series  of  slates  and  sandstones,  which,  yielding 
more  readily  to  the  atmospheric  agents,  have  been  worn  away,  form- 
ing a  naiTow  depression  or  pass  from  one  valley  to  the  other. 

At  the  head  of  the  streams  the  rocks  that  form  the  divide  seem  to 
have  been  elevated  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  they  exhibit  the  mos^ 
remarkable  architectural  forms  as  cones,  pyramids,  castles,  cathedrals, 
&c.  The  strata  are  clearly  shown,  and  are  perfectly  horizontal  in  most 
cases,  sometimes  inclining  slightly  to  the  southwest.  !Nowhero  else  in 
the  West  have  I  ever  seen  rocks  assuming  these  peculiar  forms.  The 
scenery  has  an  artificial  appearance,  so  uniformly  regular  is  the  shape  of 
some  of  the  pyramids.  These  rocks  most  effectually  shut  off  all  water 
communication  between  the  north  and  south  side  of  the  Uinta  range. 
The  distance  from  the  red-beds  or  triassic,  including  the  carboniterous 
limestones,  to  the  crest  of  the  mountains,  I  estimated  at  five  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  and  the  inclination  varies  from  40°  to  75^.  In  all  this 
series  of  strata,  from  the  red-beds  to  the  oldest  quartzites,  I  was  able  to 
•detect  no  unconformability.  The  connection  of  the  sandstones  with 
the  carboniferous  limestones  was  perfect,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained 
by  the  eye,  whatever  may  have  been  the  chasm  in  time.  Not  a  trace  jof 
a  fossil  was  found  below  the  limestones,  although  I  strongly  suspect  the 
purplish  sandstones  to  be  of  Lower  Silurian  age.  The  texture  of  the 
upper  beds  of  sandstone  is  so  much  like  the  Potsdam  sandstones,  as 
may  be  observed  in  other  portions  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  I  was 
lead  to  8usi)ect  that  the  upper  portion  might  be  Lower  Silurian.  The  sec- 
tion along  the  valley  of  Black's  Fork  is  clear,  inasmuch  as  the  rocks  are 
cut  through  at  right  angles  to  the  strata  and  tney  all  present  an  unbroken 
series  from  the  oldest  quartzites  exposed  to  the  carboniferous  limestones,* 
and  close  to  the  oldest  quartzites  are  thin  beds  of  sandstone,  apparently 
unchanged  or  only  partially  so,  and  resembling  in  texture  and  color  the 
upper  sandstones,  which  I  am  inclined  to  regard  as  Silurian.  I  have 
estimated  the  entire  thickness  of  stratified  rocks  exposed  here  at  ten 
thousand  feet.  If  this  is  true,  about  eight  thousand  feet  consist  of  the 
sandstones  and  quartzites  rising  to  an  elevation  of  over  twelve  thousand 
feet  above  tide- water. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  upi>er  beds  are  Silurian,  that  they 
pass  gradually  down  without  any  break  in  the  sequence  of  time  to 
rocks  of  Ilurouian  age.  The  purplish  quartzites  are  almost  precisely 
like  those  which  occur  at  the  Sioux  Falls  in  Dakota,  and  at  the  Pii)e- 
stoue  quarry,  in  color  and  texture,  which  Professor  Hall  regards  as 
Huronian  age.  At  any  rat^^  I  have  never  observed  such  a  series  of 
rocks  in  any  other  portion  or  the  West,  and  am  inclined  to  think  they 
are  confined  to  the  Uinta  range.  The  Uinta  Mountains  are  not  far 
from  the  Wasatch  range,  and  apparently  join  on  to  that  range ;  yet  I 
have  passed  through  the  Wasatch  range  at  right  angles  at*  different 
points,  and  was  able  to  discover  no  such  series  of  strata.  The  precise 
or  approximate  age  of  these  rocks  is  a  very  interesting  problem  to  me, 
and  I  regret  that  my  time  will  not  permit  me  to  make  a  more  thorough 
examination  of  the  range.  A  careful  study  of  the  southern  slope,  and 
the  inticrmediate  country  southward  into  the  Uinta  basin,  might  afford 
some  clue  to  their  age,  but  I  suspect  that  there  are  no  fossiliferous  strata 
in  the  series. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  two  of  the  main  branches  of  Black^s  Fork 
and  Bear  River  take  their  rise  in  the  axis  of  elevation  at  precisely  the 
same  jKiint,  run  parallel  ibr  al)out  five  or  six  miles  and  then  diverge,  the 
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former  running  nortli  toward  Fort  Bridger,  the  latter  northwest.  Both 
have  carved  out  for  themselves  wonderfully  deep  and  picturesque  val- 
leys. They  can  hardly  be  called  gorges  or  cations  from  the  fact  that 
the  sides  are  not  usually  vertical.  In  some  places  there  are  large  semi- 
circular indentations  in  the  sides  of  the  valley,  caused  by  the  sliding 
down  of  .masses  of  earth ;  and  in  looking  down  from  the  plateau  above, 
the  eye  meets  with  beautiful  lakes,  surrounded  by  small  groves  of  pine  or  as- 
pen. In  the  sides  of  the  valley  the  strata  may  be  studied  with  great  clear- 
ness, usually  inclining  at  a  greater  or  less  angle.  These  valleys  are  largely 
those  of  erosion,  but  not  entirely  so.  The  waters  in  former  times  have 
cut  through  a  vast  thickness  of  strata  at  right  angles,  but  a  portion  of 
the  way  the  valley  lies  between  the  ridges  of  upheaval,  which  I  have 
termed  monoclinals.  Some  of  the  smaller  branches  start  in  the  mono- 
clinal  intervals,  and  flexing  around  northward  cut  through  the  ridge  at 
right  angles  to  the  plains.  In  one  instance  a  small  branch  of  Black's 
Fork  starts  between  two  ridges  of  carboniferous  limestones,  wears  out  a 
valley  eight  hundred  feet  in  depth  and  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  width, 
'flows  a  little  north  of  east  into  the  main  branch,  which  runs  about  due 
north.  At  the  same  point  commences  a  small  branch  of  Bear  Eiver 
betweexi  the  same  two  ridges  of  limestone,  and  flows  a  little  northof 
-^est  into  one  of  the  east  branches  of  Bear  River,  although  these  two 
small  branches  run  in  opposite  directions.  GDhe  ridge  of  separation  is 
not  thirty  feet  above  the  principal  valleys  of  Black's  Fork  and  Bear 
Siver.  There  is  another  interesting  feature  just  here  which  should  be 
noticed.  These  small  branches,  four  in  number,  completely  isolate  a 
large  fragment  of  the  limestone  ridge.  It  rises  up  in  the  form  of  a  cone 
eleven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  tiie  valley  at  its  base.  The  inclination  of  the  limestones 
is  450  to  6O0  northwest. 

There  are  two  important  thoughts  suggested  by  the  study  of  this 
upper  belt.  First,  the  amount  of  debris  found  by  the  broken  ^agments 
of  the  sandstone  and  quartaites  is  immense,  beyond  any  instance  I  have 
observed  before.  Not  only  the  ridges^  but  also  the  sides  of  the  deep 
valleys,  are  covered  to  an  unknown  thickness  with  fragments  of  quartz- 
ite*  sandstone,  and  limestone,  of  all  sizes  from  that  of  a  i)ea  to  several 
cuoical  feet  Scattered  over  the  surface  of  valley  and  ridges  are  also 
great  quantities  of  the  same  rocks  in  a  more  or  less  worn  condition,  and 
the  deposit  of  drift  which  extends  up  to  the  third  belt,  close  to  the 
crest,  and  varies  in  thickness  from  a  few  feet  to  1,000  or  1,200,  is 
comxK)sed  to  a  great  extent  of  these  rocks.  Along  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Uinta  Mountains,  extending  into  the  plains,  these  worn  rocks  cover 
an  area  at  least  one  hundred  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west  and  fifty 
from  north  to  south.  These  stray  masses  are  more  worn,  the  further 
we  rec^e  into  the  plains  northward  from  the  mountains.  In  the 
region  of  Echo  and  Weber  Creeks  is  a  vast  deposit  of  conglomerate, 
probably  three  thousand  to  five  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  the  most  re- 
markable group  of  rocks  of  that  charact-er  I  have  ever  seen  on  this  con- 
tinent. The  question  has  often  arisen  in  my  mind  from  whence  the 
materials  were  deriveil.  I  cannot  answer  the  question  even  yet,  but 
the  debris  of  the  Uinta  Mountains,  if  transported  to  some  lake  basin, 
would  make  a  mass  of  conglomerate  of  equal  thickness  and  cover 
an  equal  area. 

The  second  thought  suggested  is  the  apparently  excellent  illustration 
of  the  gradual  transition  from  unchanged  to  changed  or  metamorphic 
rocks.  We  have  a  thickness  of  about  one  thousand  feet  of  carboniferous 
limestones  unchanged.    Passing  upward  to  the  crest  of  the  mountains, 
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but  downward  iii  a  geological  sense,  we  observe  a  series  of  purplish  sand- 
stones and  slates,  perfectly  conformable  to  the  limestones,  and  appa- 
rently unchanged.  These  sandstones  gradually  pass  to  thick  beds  of 
gray  and  purplish  quartzites,  which  are  exceedingly  brittle  in  fracture, 
and  plainly  metamoiphosed  by  heat.  Intercalated  amoug  the  beds  of 
quartzite  are  thin  layers  of  quartzitic  sandstone  and  clay  slate.  xVs  we 
proceed  toward  the  crest  of  the  mountains,  where  the  rocks  have  been 
elevated  from  a  gi'cat  depth,  the  slates  and  sandstones  become  thinner 
until  they  disappear.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  regard  this  as  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  gradual  transition  of  unaltered  into  meta- 
niorphic  rocks.  It  would  seem  also  that  the  finer  the  texture  of  the 
rock  the  more  readily  is  it  afifected  by  metamorphic  action. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  we  descended  from  the  high  plateau  into 
the  valley  of  the  small  side  branches  of  the  east  fork  of  Bear  River,  with 
the  high,  steeply  inclined  limestone  ridge  on  the  left,  and  the  gray  sand- 
stone, and  red  argillaceous  sandy  clays  on  our  left  The  surface  is  so 
covered  with  fragments  of  rocks  that  the  traveling  is  difficult.  Our 
course  was  nearly  due  west  for  about  three  miles,  when  the  valley  flexes  to 
the  northwest.  When  we  left  our  camp  in  the  morning  we  were  about 
two  miles  above  the  source  of  this  branch.  At  our  noon  camp  the  httle 
stream  was  two  feet  wide.  For  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles  the  stream 
flows  between  ridges  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
valley,  covered  with  pines  and  aspens,  with  no  exposures  of  the  under- 
lying rocks.  The  same  vast  deposit  of  drift  covers  the  valley  and  ridges 
all  over  the  drainage  of  Bear  Eiver.  As  soon  as  we  come  out  into  the 
plains  the  valley  expands  to  a  width  of  several  miles,  and  the  tertiaiy 
beds  jut  against  the  foot-hills  with  a  slight  inclination  fi*om  the  range. 
{Sulphur  Creek  is  the  most  eastern  part  of  Bear  River,  and  rises  in 
Si)ruce  Ridge,  flows  northwest,  and  empties  into  Bear  River  near  Bear 
River  City.  On  the  east  side  of  Sulphur  Creek,  about  two  miles  north 
of  the  railroad,  there  is  a  high  ridge  of  sandstone  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  with  an  inclination  of  20^  to  25^  west  to 
northwest.  It  extends  across  the  railroad  a  little  east  of  north,  and 
joins  on  to  a  range  of  hills,  of  which  Medicine  Butte  forms  a  part.  On 
.  the  summit  of  this  ridge  is  a  layer  of  rusty  brown  arenaceous  limestone, 
composed  largely  of  a  species  of  Ostrea.  This  ridge  is  the  first  indica- 
tion of  cretaceous  rocks  I  have  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Uinta,  range. 

From  Sulphur  Creek  to  the  "  rim  of  the  basin/'  a  series  of  modern 
tertiary  beds  are  deiwsited  unconformably  upon  the  lower  tertiary  and 
cretaceous,  filling  up  all  the  inequalities  of  the  surface,  and  jutting  up 
against  the  foot-hills  of  the  Uintas.  They  are  mostly'  horizoptal  in  posi- 
tion, but  sometimes  dip  6^.  This  most  characteristic  feature  is  the 
light  pinkish  hue  by  which  they  are  detected  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

In  completing  our  section  of  the  Uinta  range  and  connecting  it  with 
the  formations  of  the  plains,  the  only  period  wanting  is  the  Jurassic, 
no  indication  of  which  has  been  observed.  The  geological  features  of 
this  region  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  in  con- 
nection with  the  belt  of  country  along  the  line  of,  and  contiguous  to,  flie 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  The  study  of  the  Uinta  range  has  been  full  of 
interest.  It  has  been  sometimes  called  the  Alpine  Mountain  of  America, 
though  we  miss  the  vast  masses  of  snow  and  the  glaciers ;  but  in  an  artistic 
sense,  no  range  that  I  have  ever  seen  on  this  continent  can  compare 
with  it  in  beauty.  There  is  a  far  more  rugged  grandeur  about  the  Wind 
Biver,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  the  Coast  ranges ;  but  in  none  of  them  is 
there  such  simplicity  of  structure,  nor  the  contrasts  so  pleasing  to  the 
eye^ 
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As  I  have  before  stated,  there  seem  to  be  three  belts  or  zones  of  country 
which  one  pa^sses  over  in  traveling  south  ward  from  Fort  Bridger  to  the  crest 
of  the  Uintas.  1.  The  modem  tertiary  formations  which  jut  up  against  the 
foot-hills,  an  dare  so  denuded  as  to  present  totheeye  an  arid,  naked  appear- 
ance. We  then  passsuddenly  to  the  second  belt,  which  we  ascend  bya  con- 
tinued* but  almost  uninterrupted  |^nt  to  an  elevation  of  over  eleven 
thousand  feet.  The  lower  portion  of  this  zone  is  covered  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  with  groves  of  aspen,  mingled  with  the  spruce  and  pine. 
As  we  ascend  the  aspens  cease  and  the  pines  'become  more  dense.  Here 
and  there  wo  find  most  beautiful  meadow-like  openings,  with  springs  of 
water  and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass.  Some  of  these  meadows  occupy  two 
thousand  acres.  Looking  down  from  some  high  peak  across  thebelt, 
these  openings  meet  tbe  eye  continually,  and  contrast  most  beautifully 
by  the  tawny  color  of  their  autumn  dress  with  the  dark,  sombre  foliage  of 
flie  pines.  The  great  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  reveals  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  The  third  belt,  which  forms  the  crest,  contrasts  again  by  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  vegetation  or  water  and  the  excessive  rugged- 
ness  of  the  surface.  In  no  other  portion  of  our  continent  have  I  ever 
seen  such  types  of  scenery.  Oones,  pyramids,  domes,  and  cathedrals, 
sometimes  as  sharply  cut  as. if  they  had  been  wrought  by  art,  occur  at 
the  sources  of  all  tlie  streams  that  rise  in  the  anticlinal  fissure. 

The  height  of  Gilbert's  Peak,  at  the  head  of  Henry's  Fork,  was  ascer- 
tained by  Mr.  Beaman,  with  the  barometer,  to  be  13,182  leet.  Cox's 
Peak,  at  the  head  the  middle  brancli  of  Black's  Fork,  rises  like  an  im- 
mense dome  above  the  surrounding  country,  13,250  feet  above  tide- water. 
Dawe's  Peak,  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  west  branch  of 
Black's  Fork  and  the  east  branch  of  Bear  River,  sends  its  shari)  cone- 
like summit  still  higher,  13,300  feet.  Logan's  Peak  marks  the  source  of 
the  middle  branch  of  Bear  River  and  is  13,250  feet  above  tide-water. 
AH  these  are  covered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  perpetual  snow. 
From  a  higher  ridge  that  extends  from  the  crest  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Uinta  range  there  is  one  peak  still  loftier  than  any  of  those  named, 
which  we  estimated  to  be  13,500  feet. 

Nearly  all  the  important  streams  that  flow  from  either  side  of  the 
range  have  their  origin  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  From 
the  summit  of  any  of  these  peaks  we  can  see  the  sources  of  them  all  at 
a  glance.  Looking  at  this  range  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  or 
firom  Fort  Bridger,  thirty-five  to  forty  miles  distant,  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  clearness  with  which  the  summits  can  be  seen  at  dift'erent 
periods  of  the  year  and  upon  different  days.  Sometimes,  as  the  early 
sunlight  falls  upon  them,  they  ai)pear  so  near,  througli  the  clear  atmos- 
phere of  this  region,  that  they  seem  almost  within  our  grasp.  Again 
they  are  obscured  with  clouds  or  fog  and  are  so  fiiintly  visible  that  they 
appear  as  a  dim  outline  on  the  horizon. 

An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  this  range  is  the  limit  of 
arborescent  vegetation.  On  the  north  side  of  the  range  we  determined 
the  highest  point,  where  low  trailing  shrubs  grew,  to  be  10,701)  feet, 
and  e^stimated  10,600  feet  a«  the  limit  of  ujmglit  trees.  As  we  ascend 
above  this  line  the  pines  begin  to  dwindle  until  they  trail  upon  the 
ground,  and  exhibit  all  the  symptoms  of  a  despenito  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, and  finally  disappear  entirely.  As  we  pass  above  the  borders  of 
upright  trees,  the  stunted  pines  gather  in  groups,  sometimes  not  more 
than  four  to  six  feet  in  height,  tbrming  the  most  unique  but  scraggy 
forms.  Ill  one  instance  about  twenty  of  these  trees  formed  a  complete 
circle,  inclosing  a  clear  space  of  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter;  the  tops, 
leaning  toward  the  center,  made  a  complete  shelter.    I  gave  it  the  some- 
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what  poetical  name  of  tbe  "  Uinta's  Bower.''  At  tbe  extreme  limit  the 
groups  of  pines  spread  out  along  the  ground,  and  always  toward  the 
east,  showing  that  the  winds  in  these  mountains  are  mostly  from  the 
west.  The  pines  and  the  aspens  constituting  nearly  all  the  tree  vegeta- 
tion of  the  mountains,  it  becomes  an  interesting  matter  to  determine 
the  highest  limit  of  the  growth  of  Jhe  latter  also.  Observations  with 
the  barometer  near  the  sources  of  the  Muddy  Creek  showed  the  highest 
limit  at  one  point  to  be  9,623  feet;  at  another  9,302.  Probably 
an  average  of  the  two  observations  would  be  the  correct  one.  There  is 
considerable  variation  in  the  extreme  limits,  on  account  of  the  dififer- 
ence  in  position  in  relation  to  the  sun.  A  southern  exposure  is  most 
favorable,  and,  in  consequence,  the  limit  is  extended  upward. 

I  will  not  close  my  description  of  this  interesting  region  without  a 
word  in  regard  to  its  futiu*e  prospects.  Judge  Carter  has  introduced  a 
bill  into  Congress  asking  for  a  charter  for  the  Fort  Bridger  aud  Uinta 
Mountain  Eailroad,  extending  from  some  point  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Bailroad,  up  the  valley  of  Smith's  or  Black's  Forks,  to  some  point  toward 
the  sources  of  these  streams.  He  also  asks  the  very  moderate  grant  of 
the  alternate  sections  of  land  for  four  miles  on  eaeh  side  of  the  road.  It 
would  be  hardly  possible  for  Congress  to  refuse  a  request  which  would 
be  of  such  inestimable  value  to  this  portion  of  the  country.  Beside^  it 
would  bring  into  market  eventually  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
agricultural,  grazing,  and  timber  land  for  the  Government,  which  would 
otherwise  remain  undeveloped  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  In  the 
valleys  of  Smith's  and  Black's  Forks  and  their  branches  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  very  fertile  land,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  occupied  by  the 
farmer;  and  all  the  inten^ening  phateaus,  comprising  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  equally  fertile  soil,  could  be  made  fruitful  by  irrigation.  By 
means  of  this  railroad  the  vast  quantities  of  timber  and  wood  that 
cover  the  slope  of  the  mountains  would  be  accessible.  Millions  of  feet  of 
timber  could  be  obtained  for  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  at  a  trifling  cost 
The  deficiency  of  wood  for  fuel  over  so  great  a  portion  of  this  country  could 
be  abundantly.supplied  from  this  source.  As  a  summer  resort  for  in- 
valids, or  those  desiring  rest  from  laborious  duties,  these  mountains 
cannot  be  surpassed.  Pure,  clear,  exhilarating  atmosphere,  ever-flowing 
springs  of  water,  streams  filled  with  fine  trout,  the  woods  stocked  with 
all  kinds  of  game,  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  America,  and  the  most 
accessible,  offer  attractions  for  all,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  this  country  will  be  visited  by  thousands  of  seek- 
ers of  health  and  pleasure.  To  the  artist  it  would  open  a  new  world  of 
beauty,  supplying  a  variety  and  abundance  of  material  for  landscape 
studies  which  can  be  found  in  no  other  portion  of  the  West. 


CHAPTEE  V. 


FROM  FORT  BRIDGER  TO  UINTA  MOUNTAINS,  HENRYS  FORK,  GREEN  RIVEB, 
AND  BROWN^S  HOLE.  TO  GREEN  RIVTER  STATION  ON  THE  U.  P.  R.  R. 

On  the  morning  of  October  1st  we  left  the  hospitable  post  of  Fort 
Bridger  for  the  valley  of  Henry's  Fork,  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the 
southward.  The  principal  portion  of  our  party  had  remained  near  the 
fort  since  September  12,  making  repairs  and  recruiting  our  animals.  In 
the  meantime  we  had  made  most  interesting  explorations  of  the  XTinta 
Mountains,  the  valleys  of  Smith's,  Blaek's,  and  Bear  Kivers,  with  their 
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tributaries.  We  had  obtained  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  geology  of  the 
north  slope  of  the  XJintas  and  a  part  of  the  shore  line  of  the  iBridger 
basin  and  this  gave  us  an  earnest  desire  to  trace  it  to  Green  Eiver,  to 
ascertain  its  connection  with  the  "  Green  River  beds/'  and  the  lignite  or 
lower  tertiaries.  1  take  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  here  my  great 
obligations  to  Lieutenant  Shepard,  the  quartermaster  of  Fort  Bridger, 
for  numerous  courtesies  and  favors  which  were  indispensable  to  us,  and 
which,  in  a  country  like  this,  money  will  not  purchase.  From  Captain 
Olift,  the  commaucUng  officer,  and  Dr.  J.  K.  Corson,  the  surgeon  of  the 
post,  myself  and  party  were  the  recipients  of  many  kindnesses.  I  have 
already  si)oken  of  my  obligations  to  J  udge  Carter,  to  whom  I  was  indebted 
for  many  favors  and  much  valuable  information.  To  him  this  jyortion  of 
the  West  has  been  in  the  past,  and  will  be  in  the  future,  more  indebted 
for  its  prosperity  and  development  than  to  all  others.  I  take  pleasure 
liere  in  adding  my  testimony  to  the  fidelity  and  truthlulness  of  his  state- 
ments in  regard  to  its  resources. 

Fort  Bridger  is  quite  pleasantly  located  in  what  appears  to  the  eye  a 
sort  of  ba^in  inclosed  by  high,  arid  table  lands,  but  really  in  a  central 
portion  of  the  drainage  of  Black's  Fork.  These  beautiful  valleys,  Smith's, 
Black's,  and  Muddy,  have  been  carved  out  the  horizontal  strata,  and  be- 
tween the  streams  are  terraces  and  flat  table  lands  which  give  a  singular 
as  well  as  instructive  outline  to  the  surface  of  the  country.  No  forces 
now  in  operation  in  this  vicinity  could  have  given  the  existing  features  to 
the  sur&ce  of  the  country-^  and  the  cause  must  have  been  local,  proceed- 
ing from  the  northern  slope  of  the  Uintas.  The  beautiful  table-top 
divides  between  the  valleys  and  streams  are  extensions  into  the  plains  of 
the  radiating  ridges  of  the  mountain  slope,  and  ai*e  literally  paved,  in 
many  places,  with  the  water- worn  boulders  of  the  purplish  sandstones  and 
quartzites,  and  with  the  carboniferous  limestones  that  compose  the  nucleus 
of  the  Uinta  range.  Here  and  there  we  can  see  a  flat-topped  butte  cut 
off  by  erosion  from  some  of  the  intervening  ridges  and  rising  above  the 
surrounding  country  as  a  partial  witness  to  the  extent  of  Sie  denuda* 
tiou.  A  little  south  of  west  of  Fort  Bridger  is  an  isolated  butte  called 
Bridger's  Butte,  which  forms  a  prominent  landmark  Ijo  the  traveler, 
and  according  to  the  barometer,  rises  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  valley  of  Black's  Fork  at  the  fort.  The  summit  appears  pec- 
fectly  level,  and  was  estimated  to  be  about  two  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  width  from  east  to  west. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  butte  is  composed  of  the  somber  brown  in- 
durated arenaceous  clays,  grey  and  rusty  brown  sandstones  of  the 
Bridger  group,  passing  down  into  limestones  and  marls  of  the  Green 
Eiver  beds.  In  the  brown  clays  are  abundant  remains  of  turtles,  with  a 
few  fragments  of  other  vertebrate  remains.  The  terraces  along  the 
valley  of  Black's  Fork  are  composed  of  yellowish  and  whitish-gray  marls 
and  chalky  limestones,  some  of  the  layers  mostly  formed  of  Unios  and 
other  fresh-water  shells.  A  few  plants  were  found  in  the  valley  of 
Smith's  Fork,  in  thin,  black  flinty  layers,  mostly  ferns  and  leaves  of 
deciduous  trees.  Between  Fort  Bridger  and  Henry's  Fork  the  indurated 
arenaceous  clays  of  the  Bridger  group  are  weathered  into  remarkably 
unique  forms.  The  absence  of  harder  la^'ers  of  sandstone  did  not  admit  of 
the  weiithering  into  pinnacles,  turrets,  steeples,  domes,  &c.,  as  we  observe 
near  Church  Buttes.  The  surface,  though  very  rugged  and  almost  im- 
passable except  along  the  valleys  of  the  streams,  is  much  more  rounded ; 
the  hills  are  more  dome  or  pyramid  shaped^  and  entirely  destitute  ot 
vegetation,  except  the  sage  and  several  varieties  of  cheuopodiaceous 
shrubs.    As  we  passed  up  the  Cottonwood  Fork  the  marls  and  limestones 
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made  their  appearance  for  a  short  distance  in  the  bluflfs.  Tlie  divide  be- 
tween the  drainage  of  Smith's  Fork  and  Ilenry's  Fork,  is  a  high  ridge  of  the 
leaden-brown  chiys  of  the  Bridger  gi'oup,  which  extends  up  and  juts 
against  the  base  of  the  Uinta  Mountains.  Passing  over  this  divide  we 
descended  quickly  to  the  valley  of  Henry's  Fork,  and  camped  near  the 
point  where  it  issues  from  the  foot-hills  of  the  Uinta  Mountains,  29 
miles  southwest  of  Fort  Bridger.  This  is  a  beautiful  valley,  quite  broad, 
a  large  portion  being  meadow,  and  the  surrounding  hills,  especially  on 
the  south  side,  covered  with  grass,  rendering  it  a  favorite  plac«  for  years 
pa^st  for  procuring  hay  an<l  grazing  stock.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  hay 
have  been  cut  and  cured  for  winter  use  in  this  valley  the  present  year. 
The  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  it  will  bo  occupied  by  settlers  from 
its  mouth  nearly  to  its  source.  The  view  of  the  Uinta  range  from  our 
camp  was  as  beautiful  and  inviting  as  from  Fort  Bridger. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  I  started  up  the  valley  Avith  a  small  pacUl 
train.  The  geolog>'  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  portions  of 
the  range  already  described.  Up  among  the  foot-hills  is  an  isolated  butte 
about  three  hundred  feet  high,  capped  with  the  brown  clays  of  the  Bridger 
group  passing  down  into  the  calcareous  layers  of  what  I  have  termed 
Green  Biver  beds,  containing  an  abundance  of  turtle  shells,  with  teeth, 
jaws,  and  vertebra  of  some  extinct  mammal.  These  chalky  limestones  are 
also  filled  with  large  Planorbis  in  a  iwrfect  state  of  preservation.  These 
beds  along  the  Hanks  of  the  mountains  have  been  slightly  elevated  or 
carried  up  in  the  later  stages  of  the  eleviition  of  the  range.  They 
usually  incline  about  3^  to  5^.  The  radiating  rid^o  on  the  north  side  of 
the  valley  is  covered  with  land-slides,  which  show  a  heavy  dei>osit  of 
reddish  clays  with  narrow  whitish  bands,  evidently  a  modern  de];x)sit, 
pliocene  or  quarternary  overlapping  the  well-detined  tertiary  beds. 
These  extend  up  a  few  miles  and  are  ag-ain  overlapiKHl  with  the  drift 
dei>osit  described  in  the  preceding  chapters;  the  same  dense  gix)ves  of 
l)ines  and  aspens,  the  same  oi>en  meadows,  deep  ravines,  fallen  timber,  and 
great  quantities  of  rocks  on  the  surface  occur,  rendering  traveling  exceed- 
ingly diilicult,  which  we  have  l>efore  noted.  We  passed  the  ridge  of  lime- 
stone into  the  belt  of  sandstone,  with  the  loftj'  piles  of  debris,  gi^aclually 
ascending  to  the  banks  of  penwtual  snow,  wheiv  the  pines  dwindle  down 
and  trail  upon  the  ground.  We  rode  our  horses  up  to  a  i)oint  above  the 
limits  of  arborescent  vegetation,  towaixl  them,  to  a  point  12,205  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  ascended  to  the  summit  of  Gilbert's  Peak. 

We  camped  the  night  of  the  3d  in  a  beautiful  open  meadow,  at  the 
sources  of  one  of  the  branches  of  Henry  s  Fork,  9,83;j  fiH^t.  The  lime- 
stone or  contiiniation  of  Photograph  Bidge  was  9,080  feet,  while  the 
valley  V>etween  the  carboniferous  limestone  ridge  and  the  inner  pui*plish 
sandstone  ridge  was  found  to  be  9,453  feet.  We  found  teat  the  extreme 
limit  of  tree  vegetation  was  higher  here  than  farther  west,  11,100  feet; 
and  the  point  where  the  upright  trees  break  otf  rather  abruptly  was 
about  two  hundred  feet  lower.  As  a  general  rule  the  tives  dwindle  in 
height  to  alMut  twenty  or  thiity  feet  and  then  fall  otf  abrui>tly  to  the 
trailing  form,  which  usually  extends  up  two  hundivil  or  thn»e  hundred 
feet  higher  in  straggling  bunches  or  groups.  Fmm  the  summit  of  Gil- 
bert's Peak  with  my  excellent  lield-glass  I  could  look  fiu^  over  t  he  surround- 
ing country'  and  study  the  principal  geological  and  geographical  features 
in  their  Halations  to  each  other.  There  are  three  main  branches  of 
Henry's  Fork  that  rise  in  the  axis  of  the  range.  The  east  branch  has 
its  source  at  the  base  of  Gilbert's  Peak  on  the  northeast  side  aiid  Hows 
nearly  north  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles.  The  middle  branch  rises  on  the 
bouth  side  of  the  i)eak,  riows  west  for  a  short  distance,  and  bends  around 
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to  the  north.  The  west  branch  rises  in  the  axis,  runs  parallel  with  the 
middle  branch,  with  a  sharp  narrow  ridge  between  them.  All  the 
branches  of  all  the  streams  that  flow  down  the  Uinta  Mountains  from  the 
quartzite  belt  cut  the  carboniferous  limestone  ridge  at  right  angles  on 
their  way  to  the  plains.  At  the  southeast  base  rises  one  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  Uinta  Eiver,  runs  east  for  about  three  miles,  flexes  south- 
ward or  a  little  west  of  south,  and  flows  down  the  southern  sloi)e  of  the 
range  into  the  main  Uinta.  On  the  south  side  of  this  branch  there  is  a 
rather  sharp  ridge,  with  six  or  seven  conical  points  rising  one  hundi'ed 
to  two  hundred  feet  higher  than  Gilbert's  Peak,  and  culminating  in  a 
rounded,  dome-like  peak,  which  I  estimated  to  be  13,500  feet.  All  the 
valleys  of  the  streams  that  rise  around  this  peak  are  more  purely  valleys 
of  erosion  than  any  I  have  seen  in  this  range.  The  strata  of  Gilbert's 
Peak  and  the  ridges  and  peaks  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  nearly 
horizontal  or  incline  southeast  4^  or  o^.  The  principal  peaks  belong  to 
the  southeastern  side  of  the  axis.  The  two  sides  of  the  anticlinal  are 
somewhat  unequal.  A  narrow  belt,  comprising  the  highest  peaks  and 
ridges,  with  the  curves,  pyramids,  and  cones,  seems  to  have  been  lifted 
up  by  forces  acting  nearly  vertical,  but  the  strata  incline  slightly  to  the 
southeast  side,  so  that  the  streams  that  flow  down  the  north  sloi>e  of  the 
range  really  extend  their  valleys  a  little  past  the  anticlinal  openin  g.  At  the 
sources  of  Smith's,  Black's,  and  Bear  Kivers  the  strata  incline  from  the 
northwest  side  of  this  axis' at  a  considerable  angle.  Here  they  incline 
slightly  for  about  five  miles,  when  they  dip  2(P  to  30^.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  these  streams  originated  in  this  anticlinal  opening,  gradually  cutting 
their  channels  through  the  beds  of  quartzite  and  sandstoneat  right  angles. 
The  quartzites  as  well  as  the  sandstones  are  divided  quite  finely  by 
joints,  so  that  they  break  readily  into  cubical  masses  of  moderate  size. 
Besides  they  are  very  brittle,  fracturing  easily,  as  is  shown  by  the  vast 
amount  of  debris.  Probably  water  accumulating  in  these  fissures  or  joints 
would  cause  the  debris  to  fall  down  into  the  anticlinal  valley  and  be 
swept  down  the  channels  of  the  streams  of  the  northern  slope.  This 
process  of  wearing  away  the  horizontal  quai'tzites  from  the  northwest 
side  of  the  southeast  anticlinal  has  continued  until  some  of  the  gorges 
extend  up  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  beyond  the  axis.  In  the  beds  of  the 
branches  of  Henry's  Fork  the  descent  is  by  steps  from  one  layer  of  quartz- 
ite to  another  down  to  the  axis,  like  the  horizontal  layers  of  rock  which 
form  the  rapids  in  many  of  our  streams.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
seldom  any  great  amount  of  water,  in  some  cases  none,  above  this  axis; 
sometimes  there  is  a  little  lake,  the  accumulated  waters  of  the  melting 
snows. 

From  this  high  elevation,  with  such  a  vast  area  of  country  within  our 
range  of  vision,  one  could  glance  back  into  the  abyss  of  time,  and  trace, 
step  by  step,  the  origin  and  slow  erosion  of  these  wonderful,  goige-like 
valleys,  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  feet  deei),  and  speculate  upon 
the  beginning  and  growth  of  this  beautiful  mountain  itself.  The  study 
of  the  northern  sloije  of  the  Uintas  has  been  such  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  instruction,  that  I  regretted  my  time  would  not  permit  mo  to  ex- 
amine the  southern  side  also,  but  a  glance  over  into  the  the  Uinta  Val- 
ley showed  quite  plainly  that  the  southern  side  is  nearly  or  quite  the 
eonnteri)art  of  the  other.  In  all  these  valleys  are  numerous  small  lakes, 
which  add  greatly  to  their  i)icturesque  beauty.  At  the  l)ase  of  Gilbert's 
Peak,  in  the  valley  of  the  east  branch  of  Henry's  Fork,  is  one  of  the 
inost  beautiful  of  these  lakes,  which  reflects  the  peak  and  the  surround- 
ing pines  in  its  transparent  waters.  Mr.  Jackson  succeeded  in  catching 
a  view  of  the  peak  and  the  lake,  with  the  shadows,  with  his  camera. 
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On  account  of  its  exceeding  beauty  and  poetic  surroundings,  I  have 
called  it  Lake  '<  Annie.''  The  barometer  makes  its  elevation  just  11,000 
feet  This  sboxis  tbat  the  summit  of  the  Peak  is  twenty-one  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  base  at  the  head  of  this  valley.  We  descended 
with  great  difficulty  a  sort  of  ravine  on  the  steep  sides  of  this  valley  to 
the  bottoms,  and  follow^ed  the  little  stream  from  its  source  at  the  base 
of  the  peak  to  its  junction  w  ith  the  main  fork  in  the  plains.  As  I  have 
stated  above,  the  strata  of  the  peak  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  for  sev- 
eral miles  down  the  valley  the  sides  are  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
feet  high  and  nearly  vertical,  with  the  strata  inclining  at  a  very  small 
angle.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  full  of  the  evidences  of  huge  slides. 
Immense  masses  of  rock  seem  to  fall  down  gradually,  sometbing  like 
the  movement  of  a  glacier,  a  certain  distance  each  year,  until  they  reach 
the  channel  of  the  stream,  and  the  debris  is  swept  down  by  the  spring 
floods.  Large  semicircular  notches  in  the  sides  or  walls  of  the  valley 
show  most  plainly  how  it  has  been  enlarged  in  process  of  time.  We 
passed  on  our  way  down  the  vaUey  through  a  dense  growth  of  pines 
and  aspens,  over  boulders  and  among  fallen  timber,  for  about  ten  miles, 
when  we  passed  through  the  gorge  of  Photograph  Ridge,  and  came 
out  into  the  wide,  grassy,  open  foot>hills  which  led  to  our  camp  in  the 
main  valley  of  Henry's  Fork,  in  the  plains. 

October  4. — We  started  down  the  valley  of  Henry's  Fork  to  its  junc- 
tion with  Green  River.  I  have  previously  mentioned  the  ridge  or  divide 
between  Smith's  and  Henry's  Forks,  which  carries  the  tertiary  beds  up 
against  the  foot-hills  of  the  range.  From  this  ridge  to  Green  River  the 
valley  of  Henry's  Fork  fgrms  a  remarkable  line  of  separation  between 
the  Bridger  group  and  the  lower  miocene  beds.  This  line  of  separation 
is  somewhat  of  a  surface  one,  yet  it  is  so  marked  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  commonest  observer.  The  valley  is  quite  broad,  and  on  the 
south  side  the  surface  of  the  country  to  the  summits  of  the  mountaius 
api)ear  smoothed  downward,  in  part  grassed  over.  A  close  examina- 
tion will  detect  some  thin  remnants  of  the  Bridger  group,  underlaid  by 
the  lower  tertiary  beds,  which  have  a  tendency  to  weather  into  rounded, 
gently-sloping  hills.  On  the  north  side,  the  arid,  rugged,  ^'bad  lands" 
are  very  conspicuous,  and  rise  up  somewhat  abruptly  like  a  high  wall. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  there  is  a  gi-eat  thickness  of  the  indurated 
clays  which  I  have  included  in  the  Bridger  group.  All  the  divisions 
that  I  make  are  somewhat  arbitrary.  I  can  find  no  well-defined  line  of 
demarkation.  x  There  seems  to  be  no  unconformability,  and  the  dif- 
ferent beds  pass  from  one  to  the  other  gradually;  but  to  the  leaden-gray, 
sombre,  indurated  arenaceous  clays  which  cover  a  large  area  east  of 
Fort  Bridger  and  weather  into  such  unique  architectual  forms,  and  con- 
tain a  large  variety  of  vertebrate  remains.  I  have  given  the  provisional 
name  of  the  "  Bridger  group."  These  beds  I  shall  also  reganl  as  upper 
miocene,  and  the  calcareous  layers  which  underlie  the  Bridger  group 
are  so  well  displayed  lower  down  on  Henry's  Fork  that  I  regard  them 
as  a  portion  of  the  Green  River  group  and  lower  miocene.  Below  all 
these  beds,  is  an  immense  thickness  of  sandstone  and  clays,  which  I 
group  together  as  eocene,  extending  down  to  the  cretaceous  clays. 
Intercalated  with  the  clays  of  the  Bridger  group  are  beds  of  rusty-brown 
and  gi*ay  sandstones,  all  tending  to  a  concretionary  structure,  and  dLis- 
integrating  by  exfoliation  in  thin  concentric  layers.  Sometimes  there 
are  beds  of  sandstone  which  form  an  aggregate  of  concretions.  In  the 
whole  nmss,  arenaceous  materials  predominate.  As  we  descend,  the  cal- 
careous sediments  prevail,  until  chalky  limestones  and  marl  are  greatly 
in  excess.    The  lower  miocene  beds  are  also  of  a  lighter  color.    By  the 
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baroinetor  the  bigUest  point  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek  is  8,583  feet. 
Our  camp  at  the  base  near  the  creek  is  7,615  feet,  so  that  we  have  a  ver- 
tical thickness  of  the  tertiary  beds  of  over  one  thousand  feet.  On  the 
Bommit  of  the  hill  is  a  large  accumalation  of  drift  material,  cemented  with 
a  calcareons  cement  into  a  coarse  conglomerato.  It  is  composed  mostly  of 
the  sandstones,  quartzites,  and  carboniferous  limestones  from  the  Uinta 
Moantains.  These  conglomerates  are  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  weathered  into  columns,  sharp-pointed 
peaks,  domes,  &c.,  much  like  the  conglomerates  in  Echo  Caiion. 

The  summit  of  this  high  wall  is  a  sort  of  table  land  covered  with  a 
deposit  of  fine  reddish  sand,  plainly  derived  by  erosion  from  the  sand- 
stones and  quartzites  of  the  Uintas.  The  surface  is  covered  with  grass, 
and  slopes  gently  northward  for  several  miles.  From  this  high  point  I 
could  comprehend  to  some  extent  the  trememlous  erosive  forces  that 
had  been  in  operation  here  at  a  comparatively  modern  date.  All  the 
tertiary  beds  probably  once  extended  unintemiptedly  across  the  val- 
ley of  "Henry's  Fork  and  jutted  up  against  the  sides  of  the  Uinta  range, 
and  this  immense  deposit  of  conglomerate  which  caps  the  summit 
passed  across  and  connected  with  the  drift  materials  high  up  on  the 
radiating  ridges.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  if  we  make  a  careful 
examination  of  the  country  we  shall  always  find  some  remnants  of  the 
formations  that  may  have  existed,  however  great  the  erosion  may  have 
been.  They  seem  to  be  left  as  monuments  to  aid  us  in  reconstructing 
the  surface  as  it  really  existed  at  different  periods  of  the  past ;  and  this 
feet  adds  much  to  the  charm  of  the  study  of  the  geology  of  the  West. 
There  is  a  slight  inclination  of  the  beds,  which  shows  that  they  partook 
somewhat  of  the  later  movements  of  tlie  mountains.  As  we  descend, 
following  the  stream,  we  pass  below  the  leaden-gray  indurated  clays  of 
the  Bridger  group  into  a  series  of  lighter-colored  marls,»with  layers  of 
laminated  chalky  limestone.  These  marls  and  limestones  are  somewhat 
arenaceous  at  first,  but  the  sand  diminishes  and  the  lime  increases  in 
the  descent.  All  the  beds  assume  a  lighter  and  more  cheerful  color, 
although  there  is  some  variety  from  rusty  yellow  to  white.  Henry's 
Fork  flows  about  fifteen  miles  from  its  source  neaily  north,  when  it 
bends  around  a  little  north  of  east  for  about  forty-five  miles  to  its  en- 
trance into  Green  River.  Most  of  the  way  it  passes  through  a  naiTow 
valley  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  with  abrupt,  wall-like  terraces 
on  either  side.  These  vary  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  height.  The  bottom  itself  is  quite  pretty,  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  grass  and  large  bitter  cottonwoods.  The  grass  in  some  places 
is  six  feet  high  and  very  thick.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  hay  are  i)rocured 
from  this  valley  every  season,  and  it  is  a  favorite  resort  for  herds  of 
cattle  and  sheep  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  The  soil  is  as  rich  as  any 
in  tie  West,  being  formed  of  the  sands  and  chiys  of  the  Bridger  group, 
with  the  calcareous  materials  of  the  Green  River  beds,  as  well  as  con- 
tributions from  the  limestones  and  quartzites  of  the  Uintas.  The  mix- 
ture seems  to  be  suitable  for  the  production  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation 
under  favorable  circumstances. 

At  our  camp,  October  4th,  the  lower  miocenebeds  rise  up  on  the  north 
Bide  of  the  creek  to  a  height  of  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet.  Near 
tne  base  are  layers  of  thinly-laminated  slate,  limestone,  and  some  beds 
oi  clierty  limestones  with  plants.  There  are  also  several  thin  seams  of 
earthy  lignite.  There  are  several  thin  layers,  especially  near  the  lignite 
seams,  which  vary  from  an  inch  to  six  inches  in  thickness,  composed 
mostly  of  small  fresh- water  shells,  Melanias  and  Unios.  These  layers  of 
shells  continue  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  Henry's  Fork,  and  masses  of  them 
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arc  found  in  every  ravine  and  creek.  Ko  experience  of  my  own  among 
fresh-water  shells  of  the  present  day  has  revealed  them  insneh  marvel- 
ous profusion  as  they  must  have  existed  in  or  near  this  great  lake  in 
tertiary  times.  Intercalated  in  the  marly  layers  are  thin  seams  of  fibrous 
calcite  and  selenite;  some  of  the  seams  of  calcitc  are  three  inches  thick. 
Three  principal  features  appear  in  the  rocks  as  we  descend  the  creek: 
1.  A  large  increase  of  lime  5  2.  Silica  in  the  form  of  black  chert  or  flint; 
3.  The  appearance  of  impure  lignite.  There  are  also  petnfied  wood, 
masses  of  stems  of  plants  aggregated  together,  yet  the  beds  are  all 
purely  fix?sh-water.  The  style  of  weathering  of  the  upper  and  lower 
miocene  is  well  contrasted  by  the  character  of  the  surface.  The  surface 
occupied  by  both  formations  is  equally  arid  and  barren,  but  that  of  the 
former  is  very  rugged,  forming  what  is  usually  termed  "bad  lands,"  while 
that  of  the  latter  is  more  rounded  and  far  less  rugged.  At  the  junction 
of  Henry's  Fork  with  Green  River  the  geological  structure  is  very  com- 
plicated and  presents  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies  I  have  met 
with  on  the  trip.  At  first  glance  the  formations  seem  to  have  l>een 
thrown  into  utter  chaos,  but  a  careful  examination  shows  the  system  of 
formations  to  be  more  complete  and  consecutive  than  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  West.  The  ridges  of  upheaval  extend  from  the  Uinta  Range 
across  (Ireen  River,  and  seem  to  have  almost  entirely  escaped  erosion, 
so  that  they  are  left  for  our  examination  nearly  as  they  were  thrown  up 
by  the  internal  forces  that  elevated  the  Uinta  Mountains. 

All  along  the  northern  slope  of  the  Uintas,"from  Bear  River  to  Hen- 
ry's Fork,  J  have  sought  for  the  absent  members  of  the  geological 
series,  an<l  noted  the  evidences  of  erosions  which  are  displayed  on  such 
a  stupendous  scale.  IS^ot  only  are  several  members  of  the  geological 
series  swept  away,  but  also  the  surface  is  covered  with  an  enor- 
mous dei)osit  of  drift.  But  not  until  we  come  to  Green  River  can  we 
realize  the  vast  extent  of  the  erosion  along  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Uintas. 

About  eight  miles  above  the  month  of  Henry^s  Fork  the  calcareous 
layers  gradually  disappear  or  cap  the  summits  of  the  hills,  and 
beds  with  a  predomiuance  of  arenaceous  sediments  come  in.  Beds  of 
massive  yellow  and  gray  sandstones  rise  above  the  water  level  as  we 
descend,  until  they  reach  a  great  thickness,  three  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred feet.  About  four  miles  before  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
the  valley  exjiands  out  on  either  side.  On  the  north  side  the  upi>er 
I)ortion  of  the  bluff  is  a  massive  sandstone  with  a  reddish  tinge,  inclin- 
ing at  an  angle  of  5^  to  10^,  while  at  the  base  the  layers  seem  to  have 
been  pushed  up  abruptly,  as  if  there  was  some  degree  of  discordancy. 
The  same  beds  that  dip  at  a  small  angle  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream 
incline  50°  to  TCP  on  the  south  side  and  extend  southwest  toward  the  foot 
of  the  Uintas.  Then  comes  an  open  area  of  about  four  miles,  occupied  by 
rather  soft  beds  of  yellow  and  steel-gray  indurated  clays,  which  I  have 
regarded  as  of  cretaceous  age,  although  I  did  not  discover  a  fossil  in 
them.  On  the  south  side  of  Henry's  Fork,  at  its  junction  with  Green 
River,  is  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  ridges  or  hog-backs,  which  rise, 
ridge  by  ridge,  to  the  distant  summits  of  the  quartzite  nucleus  of  the 
Uintas.  The  formations  at  first  sight  seem  to  have  been  lifted  up  in 
such  a  chaotic  manner  that  I  could  not  unravel  any  system  for  some  time. 

We  followed  the  channel  of  Green  River  down  among  the  canons^  with 
the  walls  on  each  side  rising  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  feet, 
but  only  triassic  and  carboniferous  rocks  were  seen.  At  last  we  fonud  a 
deep  dry  gorge  which  had  been  worn  through  the  ridges,  on  the  west 
side  of  Green  River,  at  right  angles,  thus  exposing  all  the  beds  in  their 
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order  of  sequence,  from  tlie  triassic  to  tlie  cretaceous  inclusive.  In  study- 
ing the  section  from  tbe  nortli  side,  commencing  with  the  open  area, 
which  we  supi^osed  to  be  occupied  with  upi)er  cretaceous  clays,  the  fiist 
ridge  is  a  yellowish-gray  sandstone,  inclining  35^  west-northwest. 

2.  A  senes  of  steel-gray  slaty  shales,  (No.  2  cretaceous  section.)  The 
usual  scales  and  other  remains  of  iishes  are  abundant,  fixing  this  bed 
as  positively  lower  cretaceous — one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  thickness. 

3.  The  yellow-gray  and  gray  sandstones  of  the  lower  cretaceous,  (So. 
1,)  inclining  35^,  two  humfied  feet. 

4.  A  series  of  layers  of  remarkably  variegated  clays,  with  one  of  the 
layers  of  rusty  sandstone. 

5.  A  bed  of  fine  gray  sandstone,  weathering  brown,  four  feet,  passing 
into  clay,  with  a  slight  reddish  tinge,  inclining  30^.  In  these  beds  are 
some  thin  layers  of  siliceous  limestone,  mostly  made  up  of  a  species  of 
ribbed  Terehratvla^  undoubtedly  Jurassic,  eighty  feet. 

6.  Then  comes  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  alternate  layers  of 
flue  gray  sandstone  and  yellow  gray  arenaceous  clay,  dipping  5(P. 
Jurassic  fossils  abundant. 

7.  A  singular-looking  series  of  variegating  clays,  about  fifty  feet 
thick,  varying  from  a  chalky  white  gray^a^hen  gray,  liglit  red,  deep 
red,  purple,  in  alternate  bands ;  the  colors  giving  a  picturesque  efiect 
to  the  eye.    They  weather  into  curious  rounded  ridges,  inclining  ^IP, 

8.  A  thick  bed,  two  hundred  fe^t;  grayish  sandstone,  weathering 
brown,  inclining  40^. 

9.  A  grassy  interval,  composed  of  soft  beds,  somewhat  variegated, 
with  thin  layers  of  limestone,  with  TerebrcUidOy  Ostrea^  and  other  Jurassic 
fossils.  There  is  a  considerable  increase  of  lime  in  these  beds.  Just 
over  these  marls  is  a  thick  bed  of  somewhat  laminated  limestone,  with 
fossils — ^fifty  feet  thick — dipping  26^.  Above  the  limestone  is  another 
series  of  sandstones,  marls,  and  clays,  fifby  feet  thick,  with  thin  layers 
of  limestone,  made  up  of  Jurassic  fossils.  Then  comes  a  series  of  sand- 
stones, massive ;  a  portion  of  them  weathering  with  a  reddish  hue, 
forming  a  ridge,  which  rises  one  thousand  feet  above  the  channel  of 
Henry's  Fork,  inclining  26^.  Above  this  sandstone  is  a  thin  series, 
fifty  teet^  of  alternate  layers  of  sandstone,  limestone,  and  argillaceous 
marls,  with  Terebratula^  Ostrea^  and  other  Jurassic  fossils.  This  I  regard 
as  the  upper  line  of  the  Jurassic  beds. 

10.  The  gray  sandstone,  weathering  yellow,  which  form  the  upper 
portion  of  tiie  triassic  ridges,  is  very  thick  and  massive.  It  is  exposed 
here  so  as  to  be  studied  to  the  best  advantage.  I  have  never  seen 
finer  illustrations  of  oblique  layers  of  deposition.  The  sandstone  shows 
a  vertical  slice  through  it,  one  hundred  feet  or  more,  where  all  the  irregu- 
larities ai*e  as  periect  as  possible.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  gorge 
the  sandstone  has  an  interesting  cave  in  the  side,  at  least  fifty  feet  in 
every  direction,  and  showing  equally  as  clear  the  conditions  of  the  dopo- 
sitiou  of  the  sediments.  The  cave  is  full  of  holes  and  crevices,  which  give 
shelter  to  multitudes  of  bats  and  other  animals.  Masses  of  their  excre- 
ment project  from  the  crevices,'and  sometimes  run  down  the  walls  of  the 
cave.  In  many  instances  this  black  excrement  of  bats  has  been  mistaken 
for  indications  of  petroleum.  This  cave  has  also  been  a  favorite  resort 
for  Indians,  as  is  shown  by  the  fires,  the  walls  of  stone  laid  up  for  de- 
fense, the  chipped  fiints  and  arrow-heads  scattered  about,  and  the  rude 
images  marked  upon  the  walls.  The  sides  of  the  ridge  are  very  rugged 
and  picturesque,  weathered  into  a  variety  of  architectural  forms.  The 
texture  of  the  sandstone  is  quite  soft,  yidding  readily  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  valley  is  filled  with  loose  sand.    This  ridge  forms  the  di- 
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viding  line  between  the  triassic  and  carboniferous  beds.  It  rises  to  the 
height  of  one  thonsand  three  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  Green 
Eirer,  wliieh  runs  along  its  western  base.  Below  the  sandstones,  well 
shown  in  the  Green  River  cafion,  is  a  considerable  thickness  of  the 
brick-red  arenaceous  clays  which  I  have  so  often  described  in  former 
reports  as  characteristic  of  the  triassic  period  in  other  portions  of  the 
West.  These  red  beds  pass  down  into  a  series  of  rather  variegated  aren- 
aceous clays,  with  thin  beds  of  sandstone  and  one  or  two  beds  of  bluish 
siliceous  limestone.  The  river  sometimes  flows  for  a  short  distance  be- 
tween the  ridges,  inclining  in  the  same  direction,  or,  as  I  have  termed  it, 
a  monoclinal  rift;  then  it  cats  its  way  directly  through  a  ridge,  forming 
a  narrow  channel,  with  high  vertical  walls  on  either  side ;  then  making 
a  flexure  and  taking  a  monoclinal  valley  again.  I  do  not  see  that  the 
waters  made  any  difference  in  their  course,  whether  they  flow  through  a 
valley  originally  prepared  for  them  or  cut  their  way  through  ridges  at 
right  angles.  The  next  ridge  to  the  southwest  of  the  tria«sic  one  is 
composed  of  limestones  and  calcarex)us  sandstones  of  carboniferous  age. 
These  rocks  in  the  aggregate  really  form  but  one  of  the  ridges  of  up- 
heaval, yet  it  is  separated  into  numerous  fragments,  but  without  any  dis- 
tinct and  continuous  valley  of  separation,  as  between  it  and  the  triassic 
ridges.  Then  comes  a  series  of  ridges,  of  purplish  sandstone  and  qnartz- 
ites,  reaching  to  the  snow-covered  axis  of  the  range.  The  southwest  ab- 
rupt face  of  the  triassic  ridges,  at  the  entrance  of  Green  River  into  the 
cafioUp  exhibits  a  remarkable  example  of  the  flexures  of  the  layers,  all 
the  tnassic  and  Jurassic  beds  forming  a  bow  or  arch.  Pictorial  sections 
were  made  of  all  the  ridges,  their  surface,  forms,  inclination,  and  any 
local  peculiarities.  These  are  intended  to  be  engraved  for  the  final 
reports,  and  then  my  descriptions  of  this  most  interesting  geological 
region  will  become  more  clear.  From  the  summit  of  the  triassic  ridge, 
one  thousand  three  hundred  feet  above  the  valley  of  Henry's  Fork,  we  were 
able  to  gather  within  the  limits  of  our  vision  a  most  interesting  group 
of  geological  facts.  This  ridge  is  very  tortuous  in  its  outline,  but  its  true 
trend  is  about  southwest  and  northeast,  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  Uinta 
range.  The  angle  or  dip  varies  in  different  localities,  but  it  is  usually  20^ 
to  sip.  Taken  at  different  points  the  strike  of  this  ridge  varies  from  east 
to  west  by  way  of  north.  At  the  junction  of  Henry's  Fork  with  Green 
River  the  latter  stream  flows  nearly  east,  yet  it  passes  through  this 
nearly  at  right  angles.  From  the  summit  one  can  pass  the  eye  over  the 
upturned  edges  of  an  almost  endless  series  of  ridges  across  a  rugged 
and  picturesque  surface.  Far  to  the  south  the  main  range  of  the  Uin- 
tas  cuts  off  the  view,  while  in  the  interval  the  ridges  of  sandstone  and 
quartzite,  with  the  usual  thick  growth  of  pines,  rise  like  steps  to  the 
axis.  Between  the  sandstones  and  the  triassic  ridge  we  look  across 
the  steep,  jagged  ridges  of  carboniferous  limestones,  inclining  at  various 
angles  from  10©  to  25°. 

^ot  nnfrequently,  along  the  sides  of  the  river  where  the  channel  passes 
through  the  ridges  at  right  angles,  the  strata  reveal  very  graceful  curves 
or  arches,  as  they  pass  down  beneath  the  more  recent  beds.  Looking 
west  we  can  see  how  these  ridges  connect  with  the  Uinta  Mountains, 
and  that  without  doubt  all  the  northern  slope  of  the  range  from  Bear 
River  was  once  as  rugged  and  bristled  with  as  sharp  ridges  as  this  portion 
on  Green  River, 

We  thus  have  some  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the 
erosion  tbat  must  have  occurred.  The  eye  can  run  along  the  sandstone 
and  qnartzite  ridges,  and  connect  them  without  interruption  far  west 
toward  the  Wasatch  range.    The  ridge  of  carbomferous  limestone  which 
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crosses  Green  River  to  the  southeast,  though  interrupted  from  time  to 
time  by  portions  swept  away,  is  plainly  a  portionof  what  wo  have  called 
Photograph  Eidge  all  along  the  northern  slope  of  the  Uintas.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  texture  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  on  Green  Eiver,  and 
those  forming  the  high  ridges  on  Black's  Fork  and  Bear  Eiver,  indicates 
that  the  latter  were  partiaUy  changed  by  heat.  The  lofty  triassic  ridge 
facing  Green  Eiver,  from  which  we  take  this  extended  view,  reaches  off 
to  the  south  of  west,  about  fifteen  miles,  in  full  size,  when  it  is  broken 
into  fragments  and  disappears  on  the  surface.  In  descending  the  valley 
of  Henry's  Fork,  we  noticed  a  high  fragment  of  a  ridge  to  the  south, 
rising  about  two  thousand  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  creek,  which  seems 
to  have  been  cut  off  from  the  north  side  of  Photograph  Eidge,  but  is 
now  so  covered  with  drift  that  no  sign  of  the  basis  rocks  can  be 
detect^.  The  upper  portion  is  covered  with-  a  belt  of  dense  pines,  and 
the  remainder  is  smoothed  down  and  covered  with  a  good  growth  of 
grass.  It  is  a  beautiful  ridge  to  the  eye,  without  a  sh'aq>  or  angular 
point.  I  have  no  doubt  that  its  nucleus  is  triassic.  It  is  about  fif- 
teen miles  in  length,  and  breaks  off  quite  abruptly,  when  the  well- 
defined  triassic  ridge  commences  and  continues  in  a  somewhat  tor- 
tuous line  across  Green  Eiver  near  the  mouth  of  Henry's  Fork.  The 
only  ottier  indications  of  this  ridge  are  the  rather  faint  traces  of  it  on 
Black's  Fork  and  Bear  Eiver.  The  Jurassic  and  cretaceous  ridges 
extend  westward  only  five  to  ten  miles,  and  disappear,  not  to  be 
seen  again  until  we  reach  Bear  Eiver  and  beyond.  Intermediate  be- 
tween the  lower  cretaceous  ridges  and  the  lower  tertiary  beds  is  a 
broad,  open,  valley-like  space,  three  to  five  miles  wide,  which  is  occupied 
by  yeUow  and  brown  indurated  clays.  This  valley-lik6  space  extends 
from  tiie  base  of  the  Uinta  Mountains,  across  Henry's  Fork  near  its 
mouth,  and  over  Green  Eiver  in  a  southwest  and  northeast  direction. 

It  would  appear  to  have  been  a  valley  of  denudation  from  forces  hav- 
ing their  origin  in  the  Uintas.  In  this  interval  are  numerous  fragments 
of  ridges  which  must  have  been  once  continuous,  and  which  are  now 
left  to  show  the  vast  amount  of  rocky  material  which  has  been  swept 
away.  Over  the  surface  is  a  considerable  thickness  of  drift,  composed 
of  tiie  wdl-wom  boulders  of  sandstones,  quartzites,  and  limestones 
which  undoubtedly  came  from  the  Uifitas.  Still  farther  to  the  west,  are 
the  full  series  of  miocene  and  tertiary  beds,  not  less  than  three  thousand 
to  five  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  extending  to  Fort  Bridger  and  beyond. 

If  we  were  to  extend  this  tremendous  development  of  the  geological 
formations  from  the  quartzites  to  the  tertiaries,  as  shown  at  Green  Eiver, 
where  they  appear  to  have  suffered  comparatively  little  erosion,  all  along 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Uintas,  far  west  to  the  Wasatch  range,  we 
should  be  doubtless  reconstructing  the  former  conditions  of  the  surface; 
and  we  may  thus  form  a  dim  conception  of  the  tremendous  erosive  forces 
which  have  operated  in  this  region.  We  may  thus  account  for  the  vast 
thickness  of  drift  and  Immense  quantities  of  stray  boulders  which  are 
scattered  over  the  sides  and  foot-hiUs  of  the  mountains  far  out  into  the 
plains.  The  further  these  worn  rocks  are  found  from  the  mountains,  the 
smaller  and  more  rounded  they  are,  at  once  revealing  the  soui^ce  from 
whence  they  came. 

On  the  morning  of  October  8  we  left  our  camp  at  the  mouth  of  Henry's 
Fork  taking  a  small  pack-train  for  a  three  days'  trip  down  the  Green 
Biver  to  Brown's  Hole.  Grossing  Green  Eiver  we  followed  an  Indian 
trail,  which  led  us  over  the  high  ridge  that  forms  the  northern 
wall  of  the  broad  valley  or  hole  at  the  junction  of  Henry's  Fork  with 
Green  Biver.    The  general  course  of  the  ridge  for  the  first  thirty  miles 
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is  about  east  to  the  lower  end  of  Brown's  Hole,  where  it  seems  to  bend  off 
south  of  oast.  After  crossing  this  high  triassic  ridge  our  course  was  neary 
east,  parriHel  with  the  river  on  the  north  side,  thus  passing  diagonally 
across  tlie  different  formations.  We  soon  have  on  our  left  hand  a  frag- 
ment of  the  purplish  sandstone,  and  outside  of  that  a  high  ridge  of 
carboniferous  limestones,  rising  six  hundred  feet,  and  inclining  45^, 
with  a  trend  about  southwest  and  northeast.  On  our  right  were  the 
I'idges  of  the  purplish  sandstones  and  quartzites,  rising  step  by  step  to 
the  axis  of  tlie  mountains,  where  the  strata  appear  neaily  horizontal,  as 
-at  the  source  of  Henry's  Fork.  Stunted  cedars  are  quite  thick  upon 
the  mountain  sides,  and  for  the  first  time  this  season  we  met  with  the 
^'Piiion,''  {Pinus  edulis^)  or  nut-pine,  so  common  in  New  Mexico.  The 
trail  was  a  rugged  one,  leading  over  broken  rocks,  and  up  and  down 
precipitous  hills. 

Brown's  Hole  is  jin  expansion  of  the  valley  of  Green  Eiver,  and  is 
about  five  miles  wide  and  thirty  in  length.  Just  before  reaching  the  main 
valley  there  is  a  small  expansion  called  Little  Brown's  Hole.  These  are 
names  given  to  these  localities  by  the  old  trappers,  forty  years  ago  or 
more.  Far  north,  in  the  mountains  at  the  sources  of  the  Columbia,  are 
beautiful  valleys  of  a  similar  character,  called  Pierre's  Hole,  Jackson's 
Hole,  S:r,  Those  were  all  favorite  wintering  places  for  the  trappers. 
But  little  snow  fall  in  them,  and  they  are  so  surrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains that  the  bleak  winds  of  winter  can  not  reach  them.  Browu's  Hole 
has  been  a  favorite  locality  for  wintering  stock  for  many  years,  and  the 
day  we  visited  it,  twenty-two  hundred  head  of  Texas  cattle  were  driven 
into  it  from  the  east,  to  remain  during  the  winter,  and  destined  for  tlie 
California  market  in  the  spring.  It  is  covered  with  wild  sage  and  cheno- 
podiaceous  shrubs,  witli  scattered  bunch-grass.  A  small  number  of 
cattle  or  horses  could  find  abundant  food  for  winter,  but  so  Lirge  a 
number  as  were  in  it  at  the  time  wo  visited  it  must  consume  all  the 
grass  in  a  few  weeks.  The  strata  of  red  quartzite  are  distinctly  shown 
on  each  side  of  the  valley.  It  would  appear  that  there  had  been 
originally  a  sort  of  monoclinal  opening,  the  beds  on  the  north  side  dip- 
ping northwest  20^  to  30o.  They  present  their  upturned  edges,  there- 
fore, to  the  valley,  and  here  and  there  beds  of  gneiss  and  white  quartz 
have  been  thrust  up,  sometimes  to  a  great  height,  so  that  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  have  a  somewhat  variegated  appearance.  At  first  glance 
I  supposed  some  of  the  modem  tertiary  beds  had  been  lifted  high  on 
the  sides.  On  the  south  side  of  the  valley  the  quartzites  dip  gently 
down  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  wall,  and  apparently  pa«s  under  the  modem 
tertiary  beds.  In  the  process  of  erosion  the  waters  have  cut  diagonally 
across  the  sides  of  the  quartzite  beds,  so  that  they  appear  somewim>t  like 
the  opposite  side  of  the  anticlinal;  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  an 
inner  ridge,  inclining  originally  in  the  same  direction,  and  extended  over 
a  portion  of  the  south  side  of  the  valley. 

The  gorge  from  which  the  Green  Eiver  issues,  near  the  mouth  of  Ver- 
million Cix^ek,  is  very  beautifuL  The  waters  have  cut  a  channel  directly 
through  the  rocks,  showing  the  layers  most  perfectly  on  each  side,  in- 
clining at  a  moderate  angle.  Mr.  Jackson  was  very  fortunate  in  securing 
an  excellent  photograi)h  of  this  caiion,  which  will  express  its  geological 
characters  perfectly.  In  this  valley  there  is  an  extensive  modern  de- 
posit, which  I  suppose  to  be  of  pliocene  age.  It  is  composed  of  beds  of 
fine  sand  or  very  friable  sandstone,  light  gray,  yellowish  gray,  with 
brown  sandstone  in  thin  laminse,  &c.  The  whole  deposit  seems  to  be 
sand,  with  some  mixture  of  clay,  and  weathering  in  the  nsaal  style  of 
these  deposits  into  rounded  hms  with  deeply  and  regularly-farrowed 
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ttdes  or  "bad  lands,"  as  the  suiface  is  iisiially  called.  Ou  the  summit  is 
I  thick  bed  of  conjjclomerate,  composed  of  the  rocks  of  the  mountains, 
purplish  sandstones,  quartzites,  carboniferous  limestones,  and  quartz. 
Toward  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  this  drift  conglomerate  is  one  hun- 
Ired  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  thick,  and  becomes  thinner  as  we 
lescead. 

Along  the  north  side  of  the  valley  this  drift  deposit  is  quite  thick  all 
the  way  down,  but  it  is  scarcely  seen  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
river.  The  tertiary  beds  jut  up  against  the  sides  of  th^  mountains, 
slightly  elevated  and  inclining  3°  to  5^.  They  were  borne  up  to  some 
axtent  during  the  later  movements  of  the  internal  forces  that  elevated 
the  mountains. 

On  the  south  side  there  are  retnnants  of  the  tertiary  beds,  apparently 
perfectly  horizontal.  I  have  estimated  these  modern  tertiary  deposits 
bo  be  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  It  is'  probable 
that  Brown's  Hole  formed  a  sort  of  "bay,"  into  which  the  waters  of  the 
tertiary  lake  to  the  west  and  southwest  set  up.  These  modern  deposits 
EU*e  not  uncommon  among  the  mountain  valleys.  The  Arkansas  marls, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  similar  deposits  in  the  Middle  Park,  in 
the  mountain  valleys  at  the  source  of  the  Missouri,  in  Salt  Lake  basin, 
&C.,  are  all,  doubtless,  of  similar  character  and  origin. 

At  one  point  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  close  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  these  beds  are  weathered  into  unusually  beautiful  architec- 
t?ural  forms,  like  the  ruins  of  pyramids,  &c.  They  are  usually  smoothed 
>ff  on  the  upper  surface  into  table  lands,  but  this  one  locality  will  strike 
bhe  eye  of  tJie  traveler  at  once  as  a  style  of  weathering  of  unusual 
t)eauty  and  regularity.  There  is  but  little  timber  along  the  immediate 
ralley  of  Green  Kiver — only  a  few  biryter  cottonwoods  and  willows;  but 
in  the  hills  there  is  a  thick  growth  of  the  low  pinon  and  cedars.  In  the 
mountains  above,  as  well  as  in  the  valle}^,  there  is  a  universal  growth  of 
the  sage^  (Art€7ni8m  tri^entaia,)  greasewood,  {Sarcobatm  vermmdaris ^ ) 
md  LinoBfris.  The  sage  grows  to  the  height  of  eight  and  ten  feet,  and  is 
sometimes  six  inches  in  diameter.  There  were  some  remarkable  clumps 
>f  the  Ehus  trilobat^y  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  growing  over  the  Green 
Biver  bottoms. 

On  our  return  we  passed  out  of  Brown's  Hole  by  way  of  the  Penry's 
Fork  road,  a«  it  is  called  in  this  country,  which  led  us  up  the  caiion  of 
Red  Greek.  Here  we  have  the  largest  display  of  whitish  quartz  that  I 
lave  ever  seen  in  the  West.  The  sides  of  the  canon  rise  up  eight  hundred 
feet  or  more,  massive  quartz.  At  the  entrance,  one  side  of  the  canon 
^resents  the  appearance  of  a  cathedral.  This  style  of  weathering,  for 
inartz,  is  unique.  There  is  here  an  outburst  of  old  trap,  and  some 
)eds  of  gneiss.  There  are  also  layers  of  tiiie  mica  schists.  The  incli- 
lation  is  6(P  to  75^  northwest.  The  first  quartz,  gneiss,  and  trap  that ' 
[  have  seen  in  connection  with  the  Uinta  5lountains  occur  at  Brown's 
Sole,  in  this  portion  of  the  range.  The  Red  Creek  seems  to  wind  its 
rery  tortuous  way  among  the  monoclinal  rifts  for  about  five  miles,  where 
he  mountains  cease  abruptly. 

As  we  pass  up  the  Red  Caiion  the  sides  rise  to  the  height  of  eight 
liundred  to  one  thousand  feet,  composed  of  white  quartz,  with  a  remark- 
ible  number  of  intrusions  of  trap.  The  igneous  matter  has  protruded 
Itself  into  every  opening  or  fissure,  in  every  possible  direction,  some- 
times between  the  strata  and  sometimes  across  them,  in  thin  layers  or 
In  huge,  branching  masses.  Most  of  the  way  for  a  distance  of  five  miles 
lihese  hig^,  nearly  vertical  sides  were  spotted  with  the  black  trap,  con- 
brasting  with  the  white  quartz.    Nowhere  else  have  I  ever  seen  such 
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clear,  well -marked  exhibitions  of  the  trap  protrusions,  and  they  deserved 
a  mucli  longer  study  than  I  could  give  them.  I  believe  that  this  ign^ 
ous  material  was  protruded  among  the  quartz  beds  prior  to  their  up- 
heaval. At  the  entrance  of  lied  Canon  Creek  from  Brown's  Hole  the 
elevation  is  5,897  feet,  and  very  nearly  the  highest  point  of  the  range  was 
8,073  feet,  and  the  bottom  of  Green  River,  about  ten  miles  below,  was 
5,175  feet;  so  that  by  these  elevations  we  may  estimate  approximately 
the  heights  of  these  mountains  above  the  suri'Ounding  country. 

As  we  emerged  from  the  lied  Creek  Caiion,  we  came  out  into  a  sort 
of  semicircular  area,  occupied  by  yellow-brown  clays,  the  same  as  those 
occurring  in  a  similar  locality  at  the  mouth  of  Ilenry -s  Fork.  The  north- 
east sid(*.  of  this  quartz  range  is  very  abrupt,  and  no  rocks  appear  to  be 
exposed  between  the  quartz  rocks  and  the  cretac-eous.  lied  Creek  runs 
through  the  widest  portion  of  this  semicircular  area,  about  two  miles  on 
the  south  side.  The  ridges  of  cretaceous  and  tertiary  soon  close  up 
against  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  about  four  miles  up  a  little 
branch  of  Eed  Creek,  wiiich  flows  parallel  with  the  range  between  the 
ridges,  the  same  beds  jut  up  against  the  range  in  the  same  manner.  The 
southeast  wall  of  this  semicircle  is  formed  %  a  massive  bed  of  tertiary 
(lower)  sandstones,  one  hundred  to  one  hmidi*ed  and  fifty  feet  thick, 
south  of  the  Ked  Creek,  dipping  about  10'^.  The  soft  clays  are  shown 
under  the  sandstones  for  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  thickness. 

As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  from  the  summit  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains these  ridges  of  tertiary  extend  off  ridge  after  ridge,  each  one 
inclining  at  a  moderate  angle,  and  having  an  open  valley  or  space 
between,  which  seems  to  be  composed  of  soft  beds.  We  have,  therefore, 
the  cretaceous  clays  occupying  the  first  open  semicircuilar  space;  this  is 
walled  in  by  a  ridge  of  lower  tertiary  sandstone  one  hundred  aud  fifty 
to  two  hundred  feet,  inclining  northeast  10^  to  15°;  then  an  interval  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  which  is  occupied  by  variegated  clays,  with  thin 
layers  of  soft  sandstone.  The  whole  weathers  smoothly  and  is  covered 
with  grass.  The  next  ridge  is  (composed  of  sandstones,  pudding-stones, 
and  conglomerates,  rising  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
inclining  IQo.  Therocks  of  this  ridge  have  a  rediflsh  tinge  and  remind 
one  of  the  conglomerates  and  sandstones  of  pjcho  Canon. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  this  tremendous  development  of  quartz 
with  gneiss  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Uinta  range.  The  white  quartz 
beds  rise  abruptly  from  beneath  the  red  quartzites,  occupying  a  belt  five 
to  nine  miles  in  width,  and  end  as  abruptly  as  they  commence.  I  do 
not  know  why  they  should  appear  at  this  locality,  when  further  to  the 
west,  at  the  sources  of  Black's  Fork  and  Bear  liiver,  where  the  rocks 
rise  to  an  elevation  of  over  13,000  feet,  no  trace  of  them  can  bo  seen. 
Here  the  red  quartzites  and  the  w^hite  quartz  beds  seem  to  conform,  and 
on  the  side  fronting  Brown's  Hole  the  red  quartzites  present  an  enorm- 
ous thickness.  On  the  summit,  toward  the  outer  portion  of  the  white 
quartz  belt,  there  is  only  a  thin  remnant  remaining.  I  could  not  spare 
the  time  to  study  this  portion  of  the  range  to  my  satisfaction,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  immense  thickness  of  quartz  was  thrust  up 
beneath  the  red  quartzites,  carrying  the  latter  so  high  up  that  they 
have  been  swept  away  by  erosion,  except  the  remnant  now  remaining. 

When  we  passed  over  the  high  ridges  on  our  way  to  Brown's  Hole 
from  Henrj- 's  Fork  we  spoke  of  a  high  carboniferous  limestone  ridge  on 
our  left  or  north  side.  This  extends  down  the  river  about  five  miles 
and  juts  up  against  the  quartz  ridges  and  disappears.  Below  t2us 
point  -there  is  a  space  of  ten  miles  or  more,  where  all  the  formations  firom 
the  cretaceous  to  the  quartzites,  inclusive,  seem  to  have  been  swept 
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away,  and  as  I  have  previously  stated,  the  cretaceous  clays  jut  up 
against  the  sides  of  tlie  quartz  rid<:;es.  The  geology  of  this  portion 
of  the  Uinta  range  is  very  coni[)licated  and  inten^sting.  To  have  solved 
the  problem  to  my  entire  satisfoction  would  have  required  a  week  or 
two.  To  understand  the  whole  structure  clearly  my  examinations 
should  have  been  extended  to  Bear  River  and  beyond.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  after  a  little  interval  these  quartz  ridges  connect  with  the  range 
of  mountains  south  of  the  Vermillion  Creek. 

Green  River  cuts  a  channel  through  the  eastern  end  of  the  Uinta  ^Nfoun- 
tains  diagonally.  At  the  upi)er  end  tlie  unchanged  rocks  only  lie  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  but  before  reaching  Brown's  Hole  the  river  cuts 
through  the  great  thickness  of  the  red  quai-tzites.  We  thus  have  here  a 
most  interesting  semi-quaquaversal,  on  a  largo  scale,  including  within  it 
several  smaller  ones.  South  of  Ilenry's  Fork,  and  east  of  Green  River, 
the  principal  ridges  incline  to  the  northwest.  They  gradually  tiex  around 
until  at  Red  Creek  they  dip  to  the  northeast,  thus  forming  nearly  a 
semicircle  from  west  to  east  by  way  of  north. 

Red  Creek  passes  directly  through  one  small  semicircle  or  seini-qua- 
qaaversal,  the  general  dip  of  which  is  northeast.  Each  end  bends 
around  so  as  to  jut  up  against  the  mountains.  At  the  head  of  the  little 
branch  that  flows  into  Red  Creek  from  the  north,  between  the  massive 
ridges  of  brown  tertiary  sandstonesandthequart:'.  beds,  thereis  a  singular 
feature,  which  is  an  apparent  non-conformity — for  about  four  miles  uij 
the  stream,  on  the  left  or  east  side  rising  at  lirst  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  feet,  and  dipping  about  1(P.  As  we  approach  the  lH»ad 
of  the  bench,  this  ridge  slopes  down  to  the  valley  and  apparently  passes 
beneath  the  softer  bexls.  At  this  point  commences  a  series  of  nearly 
vertical  ridges  trending  to  northwest,  and  growing  thicker  and  thicker 
notil  the  lower  and  middle  tertiary  ridges  are  included.  The  distauco 
between  the  northern  end  of  the  ridge,  dipping  10^,  and-  the  south  end 
of  the  same  ridge,  holding  a  vertical  position,  and  in  some  cams  passing 
a  vertical  10^,  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards.  Tliero  is  a  similar 
illustration  about  five  miles  up  the  vaUey  of  Henry's  Fork.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  Creek  the  beds  dip  at  a  small  angle,  while  on  the  opi)(>site 
side  they  extend  up  to  the  westward,  inclining  at  an  angle  of  GO^  to  75°. 

On  the  high  ridges  at  the  head  of  the  little  branch  of  Red  Creek,  I  found 
in  a  rusty  sandstone  impressions  of  deciduous  leaves,  among  them  a  Plata- 
nw;  also  a  species  of  poplar,  and  a  Sabal,  the  same  species  probably 
which  occurs  in  the  coal-bearing  beds  near  Point  of  Rocks,  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  There  are  also  some  thin  seams  of  coal  here,  but  the 
indications  of  coal  are  nowhere  very  marked  in  the  vicinity  of  this  por- 
tion of  Gre^n  River,  On  the  east  side  of  Green  River,  opposite  the 
month  of  Henry's  Fork,  there  is  another  fine  example  of  a  series  of  semi- 
circular ridges  on  a  small  scale.  At  this  i)oint  all  the  formations  from  the 
qnartzite  nucleus  of  the  Uinta  range,  far  to  the  northward  until  the 
middle  tertiary  beds  become  horizontol,  follow  each  other  in  perfect  order 
of  sequence.  The  angle  of  inclination  varies  much,  but  the  change  is  so 
gradual,  and  the  ridges  follow  each  other  with  such  regularity,  that  no 
want -of  conformity  can  be  detected.  The  geological  structure  of  this 
portion  of  the  Green  River  country  is  very  complicated,  but  intei*est- 
ing.  I  have  already  shown  that  members  of  all  the  formations  of  the 
geological  scale,  known  to  exist  in  this  portion  of  the  West,  are  largely 
developed  here ;  that  the  erosion  has  been  so  slight,  comparatively,  that 
they  are  all  turned  up  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  geologist. 

Before  leaving  this  portion  of  the  country  I  will  say  a  word  in 
regard  to    its    supi>osed  mineral  resources.     So   far  as  the  physi- 
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cal  evidence  is  concerned  the  practical  miner  would  pronounce  the 
quartz  range  of  Green  River  one  of  the  richest  localities  for  gold  And 
silver  in  the  West.  About  a  year  ago  a  large  number  of  men  prospected 
it  with  the  usual  enthusiasm,  but  most  of  them  returned  disappointed. 
At  the  present  time  a  few  miners  are  exploring  the  range  near  Vermillion 
Creek  with  some  success.  The  following  lodes  have  been  located  near 
Vermillion  Creek,  in  what  is  called  the  Brown's  Hole  district: 

1.  "  Lone  Star  Lode,"  twenty-live  feet  wide.  Both  walls  composed 
of  gneiss.  Dip  75^,  strike  north  of  west,  or  nearly  northwest  and  south- 
east. 2.  "Bull  of  the  Woods."  South  wall  well  defined.  Crevice 
twelve  inches  wide  on  the  surface,  increasing  to  three  feet  as  the  shaft 
was  sunk  twenty  feet.  3.  "Miner's  Glory."  Neither  wall  known. 
Crevice  six  feet  wide  at  present.  4.  "  Green  Oil  Lode."  South  wjdl 
well  defined,  six  feet  wide.  An  analysis  of  some  of  the  ore  from  one 
of  the  lodes  showed  the  existence  of  $12  in  silver,  and  $1  50  in  gold. 
That  there  is  enough  of  the  precious  metals  here  to  attract  the  miners 
for  a  time,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt ;  but  my  impression  is  that  they 
will  never  prove  rich  enough  to  reward  the  expenditure  of  much  labor 
or  capital.  Still,  only  the  most  superficial  examinations  have  been  made 
up  to  this  time,  and  the  future  may  show  richer  developments. 

Although  the  tertiary  beds  are  so  well  exposed  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
portion  of  Green  liiver,  there  are  very  few  indications  of  coal,  and  these 
are  quite  obscure.  On  a  branch  of  Bed  Creek  are  two  or  three  seams 
of  dark  clay  or  carbonaceous  shale,  which  might  lead  to  thin  beds  of 
coal,  but  no  marked  signs,  as  are  seen  along  the  railroad  at  Bock 
Springs,  Point  of  Bocks,  &c. 

October  11. — We  left  Henry's  Fork  for  Green  Biver  Station,  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Bailroad.  It  had  been  our  intention  to  cross  the  country 
on  the  east  side  of  Green  Biver  to  the  head  of  Bitter  Creek,  but  the  reports 
of  its  extreme  ruggedness  aind  the  lateness  of  the  season  prevented  us. 
We  concluded  that  it  would  be  safer  to  take  our  teams  over  a  well-trav- 
eled road,  on  the  west  side  of  Green  Biver,  which  led  us  to  the  old  stage 
road  near  Bryan.  As  we  ascend  the  hills  on  the  west  side  of  Green  Biver 
from  our  camp  on  Henry's  Fork,  we  pass  over  the  outcropping  edges  of 
the  tertiary  beds,  forming  a  splendid  section.  The  lower  hills,  which  rise 
in  terraces  and  are  underlaid  with  dark  brown  clays,  I  believe  to  be  of 
upper  cretaceous  age,  though  I  was  unable  to  find  a  single  fossil  in  them. 
This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  first  upheaved  ridges 
south  of  Henry's  Fork,  which  must  lie  geologically  directly  under  these 
clays,  is  i)lainly  lower  cretaceous.  The  first  hard  bed  above  the  creta- 
ceous clays  is  a  rusty  yellow  sandstone,  then  comes  aseries  of  alternate 
beds  of  drab-brown  indurateil  clay,  with  thin  beds  of  rusty-brown  sand- 
stone ;  some  of  the  rocks  slightly  calcareous,  inclining  at  an  angle  of 
60^  to  750,  and  extending  across  Green  Biven  with  a  trend  east  and 
west.  The  sandstones  vary  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet, 
while  the  clays  vary  from  a  few  feet  to  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Then  come  beds  of  massive  sandstones,  reddish-gray,  with  seams 
of  clay  between^  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  thick ;  then  a  light-gray,  fine- 
grained, massive  sandstone,  weathering  by  exfoliation — ^fifty  feet ;  then 
a  harder  bed  of  iron-rust-yellow  sandstone,  projecting  above  the  other 
rocks,  with  a  tendencytoaconcretionary  structure,  and  weathering  into 
grotesque  forms — ^with  cavities  one  hundred  feet ;  then  a  series  of  thin 
beds  of  yellow  drab  sandstones,  with  a  reddish  layer,  with  partings  of 
clay.  These  sandstones,  as  they  stretch  across  the  country,  present  a 
marked  banded  appearance.  All  these  beds  incline  at  various  angles 
at  different  localities.    Here  they  are  nearly  vertical,  but  on  the  east 
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Bide  of  Green  Eiver  the  same  beds  incline  at  an  angle  of  15^  to  20^. 
The  series  of  beds  above  described  are  plainly  lower  tertiary,  and  are 
separated  from  a  sncceeding  series  by  a  valley  abont  one-fourth  of  a 
mUe  in  width.  On  the  border  of  this  valley,  some  of  the  upper  beds  of 
this  first  series  incline  past  a  perjiendicular  4oo.  This  excessive  dip  is 
Dot  uncommon  among  all  the  stratified  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges,  but  I  suspect  it  is  confined  to  the  sniface,  and  that  some  dis- 
tance in  the  earth  the  beds  have  their  normal  dip.  I  was  unable  to  find 
any  fossils  in  this  seriei4  of  beds,  nor  any  indications  of  coal.  Crossing  the 
vsiley  we  come  to  a  second  series  of  variegated  sandstones,  mostly  yel- 
low and  rusty  brown,  standing  nearly  vertical  with  the  same  strike  as 
the  first  series,  and  about  five  miles  up  Henry's  Fork.  This  interesting 
vaUey  is  filled  up  with  beds  wliich  show  a  perfect  conformity.  The  first 
bed  is  a  yellow-brown,  rather  fine-grained  sandstone,  dipping  75°,  a  lit- 
tle west  of  north.  Then  comes  a  series  of  yellow  and  light-gray  arena- 
oeons  or  marly  clays,  with  beds  of  yellow-brown  and  light-gray  sand- 
stones projecting  somewhat  above  the  surface.  Alternating  with  these 
layers  of  sandstone,  are  quite  thick  beds  of  pudding-stone  and  conglom- 
erate, composed  of  rounded  pebbles  of  all  the  older  formations.  But 
what  surprised  me  most  were  the  large  masses  of  purplish  sandstones 
and  quartzites,  and  the  carboniferous  limestones,  sometimes  forming  the 
greater  portion  of  thick  beds  of  the  conglomerate,  four  feet  in  diameter, 
somewhat  worn,  evidently  deriveil  from  the  nucleus  of  the  Uinta 
Konntains.  These  conglomerate  beds  are  intercalated  among  the  sand- 
stones through  three  himdred  or  four  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and 
are  probably  of  upper  eocene  age.  Above  them  are  at  least  five  hundred 
feet  of  sandstones,  which  have  a  diminished  dip  20^  to  3(P,  and  then 
pass  up  into  the  calcareous  layers  of  the  middle  tertiary  or  Green  River 
group.  We  thus  see  that  the  aqueous  forces  that  deposited  the  sedi- 
mente  of  the  upper  eocene  beds  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  summits  of 
the  XTintas,  and  we  can  form  some  conception  of  the  vast  period  of 
time  they  nave  been  subjected  to  erosion.  Since  that  time  all  the  mid- 
dle and  tertiary  beds,  comprising  many  thousands  of  feet  of  strata,  have 
been  deposited  in  this  region.  At  the  base  of  this  second  series  of  sand- 
stones is  a  thin  bed  of  carbonaceous  clay,  and  above  and  below  it  are 
layers  of  sandstone  a  foot  thick  or  more,  composed  almost  wholly  of 
MelaniaSj  PaltuUnas,  and  UnioSj  with  some  reptilian  remains.  We  thus 
reach  a  point  downward  where  we  can  decide  that  the  waters  in  which 
these  sediments  were  deposited  were  i^urely  fresh-waten  Green  Eiver 
flows  between  high  vertical  walls  of  these  beds,  and  the  opportunity  to 
follow  them,  step  by  step  in  their  order  of  sequence,  is  excellent. 

We  pass  gradually  up  to  the  Green  River  beds,  where  lime  forms  a 
large  constituent.  About  two  miles  north  of  Henry's  Fork  the  strata 
become  nearly  horizontal,  ancW  continue  so  far  up  Green  River  toward 
itssonrce. 

As  we  passpver  the  uplands  on  our  way  northward  toward  the  railroad, 
we  have  on  out  left  hand  or  west  side  a  long,  high,  broken  ridge  of  the 
brown  indurated  clays  of  the  Bridger  group,  three  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred feet  high,  which  seems  at  the  present  time  to  form  the  eastern  limit 
of  this  group.  That  it  continued  eastward  at  one  time,  perhaps  far  across 
Ghieen  Eiver,  I  have  no  doubt,  because  remnants  of  it  are  seen  high  up 
near  the  banks  of  Green  River ;  and  on  the  Big  and  Little  Sandy  Creeks, 
which  rise  in  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  are  quite  extensive  develop- 
ments of  this  group,  with  an  abundance  of  the  i)eculiar  vertebrate  fos- 
sils. It  is  quite,  possible,  also,  that  the  long,  high  ridges,  which  so  closely 
rasemble  them,  south  of  the  old  stage-road  near  La  Clede  and  Dug 
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Spring  Station,  which  extend  off  toward  Muddy  and  Bear  Rivers,  of 
which  Hay  Stack  Butte  forms  a  part,  are  portions  of  the  same  group; 
if  so  it  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  trace  the  results  of  the  denuding 
forces,  which  have  operated  so  energetically  all  over  this  country  in 
geological  times.  It  forms  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the  study  of 
the  geology  of  the  West  to  trace  the  connections  of  different  groups  of 
beds  across  intervening  spaces,  where  they  have  been  removed  by 
erosion  alone  or  by  the  upheaval  of  mountain  ranges,  to  take  up  the 
broken  links  in  the  history  and  unite  them  together.  As  I  have  before 
stated,  we  gradually  pass  up  through  the  second  series  of  sandstones  to 
a  third  series  of  laminated  marls,  with  thin  layers  of  chalky  limestone. 
Near  the  middle  of  these  marls  are  some  layers  of  chalcedony,  composed 
mostly  of  GoniohasiSj  masses  of  which  are  strewed  over  the  surface  in 
great  quantities.  Fragments  a  foot  square  are  covered  on  both  sides 
with  beautiful  specimens  of  OaniobamSy  while  about  ten  feet  below  is  an- 
other layer  of  limestone  filled  with  Unios,  with  a  few  Goniobasis.  Frag- 
njents  of  turtle  shells  are  quite  abundant  in  the  marly  clays.  These 
laminated  marls  reach  a  thickness  of  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  feet, 
and  weather  into  very  symmetrical  rounded  hills  or  buttes,  contrasting 
quite  strongly  with  the  style  of  form  of  the  Bridger  clays,  though  sim- 
ilar in  type.  Their  shaly  character  is  always  noticeable,  and  their  radi- 
ating furrows,  so  characteristic  of  indurated  clays,  are  wanting. 

Before  reaching  the  crossing  of  Green  Eiver,  nineteen  miles  north  of 
our  camp  near  the  mouth  of  Henry's  Fork,  a  thick  bed  of  rusty-yellow 
sandstone  makes  its  appearance.  This  sandstone  is  well  shown  on  the 
banks  of  Green  Eiver.  It  caps  the  high  bluffs  along  the  river  near  the 
station  on  the  railroad,  and  assists  in  giving  the  peculiar  forms  to  the 
hills.  On  Black's  Fork  the  disintegration  of  this  sand  bed,  as  it  comes 
to  the  surface,  has  produced  large  banks  of  loose  sand.  The  surface  of 
the  country  along  Black's  Fork  and  up  to  Green  River  Station  is  quite 
sandy.  No  portion  of  the  country  over  which  we  have  traveled  seems 
to  be  so  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation  as  that  between  Henry's  Fork 
and  the  railroad,  and  yet  the  soil  possesses  all  the  elements  of  extreme 
fertility.  If  it  could  be  well  irrigated  it  would  produce  forty  bushels  ol 
wheat  per  acre.  The  bottoms  of  the  streams  produce  good  grass,  and 
are  now  occupied  by  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FROM   GREEN   RIVER    STATION,    VIA    BRIDGER^S   PASS,    TO    CHEYENNE, 

WYOMING  TERRITORY. 

From  this  point  to  Black  Buttes,  a  distance  of  seventy"  miles,  we  fol- 
low the  valley  of  Bitter  Creek,  along  the  immediate  line  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  The  geological  features  of  this  region  are  of  great  in- 
terest, and,  inasmuch  as  the  detailed  account  of  them  is  includ^  in  the 
chapters  on  the  third  belt,  along  the  road  from  Cheyenne  to  Salt  Lake,  I 
shall  pass  over  this  portion  with  only  a  few  general  remarks,  suHicient 
to  connect  the  geological  formations  of  the  two  points. 

The  Green  River  group  can  be  studied  to  the  best  advantage  along 
the  valley  of  Green  River,  where  the  sides  of  the  bluff  banks  rise  to  a 
pci-pendicular  height  of  five  hundred  feet  or  more.  The  "cuts"  along 
the  railroad,  from  Rock  Springs  to  Bryan  Station,  aid  us  very  much  in 
reading  the  true  history  of  the  strata  and  seciuing  their  fossil  remains. 
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Ten  miles  east  of  Green  River  Station,  the  Gre^n  River  group  disappears 
abrapitly  on  the  south  side  of  lUtter  Creek,  and  the  coal  Ibruiations  come 
up  to  view.  On  the  north  side,  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Green  River 
beds  is  most  sharply  marked  by  a  long,  high,  white  Wuff,  that  extends 
oflf,  far  to  the  northeast,  toward  the  South  Pass. 

The  dip  varies  from  3^  to  5^,  and  the  laminated  calcareous  shales 
gradually  pass  down  into  yellow,  gray,  and  brown  indurated  arenaceous 
clays,  sands,  and  sandstones,  untU  tlie  well-defined  coal  strata  are  ex- 
posed, without  the  least  appearance  of  discordancy. 

Both  the  middle  and  the  lower  tertiary  beds  incline  to  the  northwest. 
At  Rock  Springs  the  extensive  and  valuable  mines  of  the  Wyoming 
CJoal  Company  are  located.  The  lignite  coal  beds  continue  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  six  miles  east  of  Rock  Springs,  with  a  dip  of  10^,  where 
a  series  of  yellow  and  drab-brown  indurated  clays  rise  up  from  beneath 
the  sandstones,  and  continue  for  eight  miles,  to  a  point  about  two  miles 
east  of  Salt  Wells  Stiition.  This  interval  forms  a  sort  of  low,  valley- 
like space,  which  is  well  marked,  on  account  of  the  rounded  and  far  less 
rugged  style  of  weathering  which  extends  off  to  the  northeast  of  the 
railroad,  on  one  side,  and  southwest  on  the  opposite  side.  East  of  Salt 
Wells  the  coal-bearing  beds  appeal*  again,  with  an  opposite  incli- 
nation, about  10^  to  the  southwest,  proving  this  interval  to  be  4  true 
anticlinal  valley.  !N^ot  a  fossil  was  discovered  in  these  clays  to  lix  their 
age  with  certainty,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  upper 
cretaceous  period,  and  are  an  extension,  to  the  north  or  northeast,  of 
those  cretaceous  clays  already  noticed  as  occurring  near  the  mouth  of 
Henry's  Fork,  on  Green  River.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  extension  north- 
eastward of  the  axis  of  elevation  of  the  Uinta  Mountains.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  dies  out,  or  is  concealed  by  more  modern  tertiary-  beds,  be- 
fore reaching  the  Sweetwater  Valley. 

Goutinuing  eastward  from  Salt  Wells  Station,  the  gradual  inclination 
of  the  strata  exposes  a  splendid  section  of  the  eocene  coal  beds.  Not 
less  than  1,000  to  1,500  feet  of  sandstones  and  clays  are  passed  over 
before  we  come  to  the  valuable  coal  beds  near  Blaiik  Buttes.  At  this 
point  the  old  stage  road  diverges  to  the  south  of  the  railroad,  follow- 
ing up  the  south  l)ranch  of  Bitter  Creek. 

Soon  after  leaving  Black  Buttes  we  cross  the  western  rim  of  the  series 
of  middle  tertiary  beds,  which  1  have  named  the  "  Washakie  giouj).'^ 
The  transition  from  the  coal  beds  is  through  a  series  of  indurated  are- 
naceous days,  with  beds  of  sandstones  of  all  colors  and  texture,  bearing 
upon  their  surface  the  evidence  of  their  more  modern  date.  The  in- 
clination is  in  the  same  direction  and  in  accordance  with  the  lower 
teiHaries,  bat  the  dip  is  not  more  than  o^  to  5^. 

At  Big  Pond  Station,  fourteeii  miles  east  of  Black  Buttes,  the  deserted 
buildings  of  the  old  stage  station  are  entirely  built  of  rocks  composed 
of  fresh- water  shells.  There  are  two  kinds  of  rock,  viz,  a  calcaieous 
sandstone,  formed  of  an  aggregate  of  UnioSy  VlviparaSy  Goniobasis,  &c., 
but  all  casts,  the  sandstone  being  so  porous  that  the  calcareous  shell 
has  been  entirely  dissolved  away  ;  still  the  rock  itself  effervesces  very 
briskly  on  the  application  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Another  bed,  varying 
in  thickness  from  six  to  twelve  inches,  is  a  very  compact  limestone, 
somewhat  siliceous.  This  is  simi)ly  an  aggregate  of  Goniobaiiiii  cemented 
with  a  little  lime  and  silica.  The  texture  of  the  rock  is  so  close  that 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  perfect  shells. 

Table  Rock  is  a  high,  flat-topped  "  butte"  north  of  this  point.  The 
underlying  yielding  clays  are  protected  from  erosion  by  these  beds  of 
shell  rock.    All  the  rocks  used  for  building  piu'poses  along  the  railroad 
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at  Table  Eock  and  Red  Desert,  and  on  the  old  stage  road  at  Big  Pond 
and  La  Clede,  were  taken  from  these  shell  beds.  These  layers  of  rock 
extend  over  hundreds  of  square  mile^,  and  all  the  buildings  for  large 
cities  might  be  constructed  from  the  aggregate  remains  of  these  little 
fresh-water  animals.  Marine  limestones  of  great  thickness,  composed 
entirely  of  organic  remains,  are  not  uncommon  in  various  portion^  of 
our  own  county,  but  I  have  never  known  such  extensive  beds  of  rock 
made  up  entirely  of  a  few  si>ecies  of  fresh-water  shells.  At  the  present 
time  both  fresh- water  and  land  shells  are  verj'  rare  in  this  country  j 
the  physical  conditions  seem  to  be  very  unfavorable,  except  at  the 
sources'  of  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  River  that  come  in 
from  the  north,  as  the  James,  Vermillion,  and  Big  Sioux  Rivers.  These 
streams  are  filled  with  Unios^  Viviparas^  LymneaSj  Planorhis^  Phym^ 
&c. ;  and  yet  the  conditions  seem  to  have  been  more  favorable  in  years 
past  for  this  kind  of  life  than  at  present.  In  the  fine  vegetable  matter 
that  accumulates  along  the  Missouri  River  from  the  annual  floods,  I  have 
seen  bushels  of  minute  UeJiccSj  Pupas,  Succineas^  &c.,  Jind  yet  I  have 
looked  in  vain  for  any  of  these  shells  alive  in  the  little  streams  in  the 
vicinity.  In  the  banks  of  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Lower  Missouri, 
as  Big  Sioux,  Vermillion,  and  others,  large  accumulations  of  fresh- water 
and  liind  shells  are  found  buried  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face ;  yet  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  all  that  have  ever  existed  in  this  region 
were  gathered  together,  they  would  not  cover  a  large  atea.  In  the  Mis- 
souri River,  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  its  entrance  into  the 
Mississipi)i,  scarcely  a  shell  can  be  found,  and  very  few  ever  are  seen  in 
any  of  the  branches  that  flow  in  from  the  south.  The  inference  is,  that 
the  impurity  of  the  waters  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  West  is  such 
at  the  prestMit  time  that  this  class  of  life  cannot  exist.  How  favorable, 
then,  must  have  been  the  conditions  for  the  increase  of  molluscous  life  in 
these  old  tertiary  times!  Not  only  were  the  waters  pure,  but  through- 
out all  the  vast  thickness  of  middle  and  upper  tertiary  dei>osits  in  the 
beds  of  clay  and  sandstones,  there  is  more  or  less  calcareous  matter,  as 
is  shown  by  the  application  of  an  acid ;  proving  that  lime,  which  is  so 
essential  to  these  animals,  must  have  existed  in  the  waters  of  that  period. 
About  six  miles  east  of  Big  Pond  Station,  a  well-marked  bed  of  mldish 
clay  is  Qxi>osed,  which  can  be  seen  extending  across  the  country,  over 
the  sides  of  the  bluflf-like  hills,  for  many  miles.  I  call  attention  to 
this  re<l  band  of  clay,  from  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  mark  the  appear- 
ance of  the  lower  i>ortion  of  the  middle  tertiary,  and  increases  or  dioun- 
ishes  in  imiwrtance  in  different  localities.  On  the  east  side  of  Green 
River,  opi>08ite  the  mouth  of  Henry's  Fork,  these  clays,  with  a  reddish 
tinge  and  bands  of  light  brown,  reach  a  thickness  of  one  hundred  to  one 
hundreil  and  fifty  feet,  ancl  weather  into  quite  regiUar  and  xiicturesque 
forms. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  South  Pass  these  light-red  clays  are  well  dis- 
playeil  near  the  base  of  the  middle  tertiaries,  and  in  some  calcareous 
layers  above  them  are  multitudes  of  fresh-water  shells.  This  band  is 
also  seen  at  the  eiistern  terminus  of  the  Green  River  gn>up,  near  Rock 
Springs,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Muddy  west  of  Bridger  s  Pass.  It 
also  gives  name  to  the  station  on  the  Union  Pacific  Raibt)ad,  ''Red  Des- 
ertr  frt>m  the  fact  that  the  contiguous  hills  receive  their  color  fi*om  it 

Whether  these  formations  sire  wnnected  geographically  or  chrono- 
logically with  the  vast  series  of  red  beds  west  of  the  eastern  rim  of 
the  GreiU  Salt  Lake  Basin,  a  more  extended  exploration  must  determine. 
The  shell  beds  lie  above  this  in  all  the  localities  that  I  have  examined 
except  near  the  South  Pass,  where  a  bed  of  very  porous  sandstone 
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occnrs  near  the  base  of  the  series,  made  up  of  casts  of  UnioSj  Lym-neas, 
&o. 

Between  LaClede  and  Barrel  Springs  the  strata  are  very  nearly  hori- 
zontal. The  surface  is  less  rugged ;  still  to  the  south  of  the  road  are  high, 
rather  abrupt  ridges,  and  in  the  distance  are  quite  pointed  ridges  three 
hondred  feet  high,  composed  of  the  somber,  h{trd,  indurated,  rusty 
arenaceous  clays  Avhich  characterize  the  Bridger  group.  Indeed,  from  its 
form  and  style  of  weathering,  and  the  color  of  its  sediments,  it  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  the  high  ridges  of  Bridger  beds  west  of  our  road 
from  Henry's  Fork  to  Green  Eiver  Station.  Although  I  have  hitherto 
regarded  tiie  group  of  beds  which  I  have  denominated  the  "  Washakie 
group,'^  as  separated  from  those  of  Greeen  Eiver  and  to  the  westward, 
yet  I  am  now  inclined  to  believe  that  the  upper  series  is  either  an  exten- 
sion eastward  of  the  Bridger  group  or  synchronous  with  it.  Fragments 
of  turtles  and  other  vertebrate  remains  are  not  uncommon. 

Near  Barrel  Springs  a  very  good  section  of  the  laminated,  chalky 
clays  is  exposed  in  the  valley  of  the  Muddy ;  seams  of  shells  as  Unio  tel- 
Unaides,  Ooniobasis  tenera,  O.nodulifera^  and  0.  Carteri,  four  laches  thick, 
occur  above  and  below  thin  Layers  of  rotten  vegetable  matter.  These  shells 
occur  through  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  of  these  chalky  beds.  Remains 
of  turtles,  also  vertebrae  of  fishes  and  reptiles,  are  found ;  a  few  obscure 
plants,  like  blades  of  grass,  stems  of  rushes,  &c.,  occur  in  the  clays ;  still 
higher  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  that  border  the  stream,  are  some  thin, 
chalky  clays,  crowded  full  of  plants,  as  ferns,  rushes,  grasses,  palms,  &;c., 
finely  preserved.  Fragments  of  palm-wood  and  those  of  deciduous  trees 
are  scattered  over  the  surface  in  great  profusion.  I  think  I  have  never 
seen  vegetable  remains  more  abundant  or  more  easily  obtained  in  any 
portion  of  the  West  than  at  this  locality.  There  was  about  two  feet  of 
strata  composed  of  them,  and  they  split  into  very  thin  regular  layers, 
as  light  as  dry  vegetable  matter  could  be,  and  each  side  of  the  thin 
layers  was  covered  with  beautiful  impressions  of  leaves  in  a  remarkably 
fine  state  of  preservation.  Upon  these  weathered  hills  were  literally 
bushels  of  very  pretty  Ooniobasis  and  UnioSj  which  one  could  gather  to  his 
entire  satisfaction.  I  regretted  very  much  that  my  party  eould  not 
remain  a  day  in  this  interesting  region  ;  but  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  grass  and  the  alkaline  water  comx)elled  us  to  hasten  on  with  our  half- 
starved  animals. 

From  Barrel  Springs  we  descend  geologically,  the  dip  of  the  rocks  being 
reversed,  and  the  same  beds  rise  to  view  that  we  saw  in  traveling  east- 
ward tcom  Black  Buttes.  As  we  descend  into  the  valley  toward  Duck 
laikej  the  pinkish  bed  makes  its  appearance,  and  on  the  left  of  the  road  is 
an  isolated  mass  of  sandstone,  about  twenty  feet  cube,  which  forms  a  sort 
of  landmark.  Although  this  red  layer  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  this 
I0gion  for  miles  along  the  valley  of  the  Muddy,  yet  this  isolated  mass  is 
the  only  example  of  hardened  rock  connected  with  the  red  band  in  this 
region.  There  must  have  been  some  local  cause  originally  for  the  gi^oater 
tenacity  of  the  cementing  material  in  this  restricted  locality. 

The  water  divide  of  this  region  is  undoubtedly  Bridger's  Pass,  but  the 
geological  divide  I  regard  as  located  between  La  Clede  and  Dug  Spring 
Station.  Here  the  strata  are  nearly  horizontal,  or  from  what  might  be 
called  a  synclinal.  Along  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  at  Dodge's  Sum- 
mit, the  water  and  geological  divide  are  identical.  The  strata  west  of 
this  divide  incline  slightly  northeast,  and  on  the  east  side  southwest. 
As  I  have  already  stated  in  a  preceding  chapter  in  describing  the  tertiary 
fbrmation  from  Bridger  to  Green  Eiver,  they  may  be  separated  provision- 
ally into  four  series. 
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First  series, — The  coal  strata,  lower  eocene,  characterized  by  nnmerons 
impressions  of  deciduous  leaves,  marine  and  fresh-water  mollusca. 

Second  series. — Arenaceous,  upper  eocene,  characterized  by  a  profusion 
of  fresh-water  shells,  as  Uniosj  GoniobasiSj  Viviparas,  Lyimieas,  &c. ;  a 
portion  of  these  being  casts. 

Third  series. — Calcareous,  lower  miocene,  containing  the  greatest 
abundance  of  fresh-water  shells,  plants,  fishes,  &c. 

Fourth  series. — Arenaceous  clays — upper  miocene — turtle  shells;  no 
other  fossils  observed.  The  third  series  of  beds  contains  the  plants  and 
shells  that  were  found  in  such  profusion  near  Barrel  Springs  on  the 

Muddv. 

Continuing  our  way  eastward,  we  descend  across  valleys  and  over 
ridges,  with  the  outcropping  edges  of  bed  after  bed  of  sandstone  and 
clay  rising  to  view,  until  we  come  to  the  coal  strata  near  Washakie 
Station,  on  a  branch  of  the  Muddy  flowing  down  from  Bridger's  Pass. 
The  dip  is  hardly  perceptible  at  first,  but  gradually  it  reaches  o^. 

Through  the  eocene  and  cretaceous  beds,  even  to  the  granites, 
the  inclination  may  increase,  or  in  some  cases  diminish.  In  some 
instances  the  eocene  beds  are  vertical,  while  the  carboniferous  strata 
beneath,  incline  at  a  small  angle.  There  is  no  api>arent  discordancy 
between  the  four  series  of  tertiary  beds  noted  above.  Along  Green 
Eiver,  at  Rock  Springs,  Black  Buttes,  and  w^st  of  Bridger's  Pass, 
no  want  of  conformability  could  be  ascertained.  Yet  there  must  be 
some  disconlance  between  the  upper  tertiaries  and  the  older  beds, 
from  the  fact  that  the  Bridger  group  and  the  Monument  Creek  group, 
as  well  as  the  upper  portions  of  the  White  Eiver  group,  jut  up  .against 
the  older*  beds  in  many  ])laces  in  a  horizontal  position  or  incline  at  an 
angle  of  3^  to  5^.  This  is  the  case  along  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Laramie 
range,  and  on  the  sides  of  other  mountains  in  numerous  localities.  Near 
Fort  Laramie  the  White  lliver  beds,  which  may  possibly  be  of  pliocene 
age,  have  been  deposited  high  up,  in  the  raviiies,  on  granites,  or  on  the 
.  upturned  edges  of  carboniferous  limestones,  and  yet  in  the  plains  these 
same  beds  seem  to  conform  perfectly  to  the  old  tertiaries,  and  the  latter 
conform  perfectly  to  the  cretaceous,  Jurassic,  triassic,  carboniferous,  and 
Silurian  beds. 

After  passing  Duck  Lake  Station  we  ascend  barometrically,  although 
we  des^tend  geologically,  lower  and  lower  beds  rising  to  view  continu- 
ally, and  just  before  reaching  Washakie  Station  the  lower  t4?rtiaries  or 
lignite  beds  make  their  api)earance,  with  a  dip  6f  about  10^.  I  think 
the  fresh- water  shells  that  occur  here  in  sandstones  so  abundantly  be- 
long to  the  third  series  of  upper  eocene  l)eds  that  gradually  pass  down  into 
the  coal  strata.  About  a  mile  west  of  Washakie  the  beds  of  coal  are  ex- 
posed, and  the  examples  of  the  baking,  and  even  the  melting,  of  the 
adjacent  rocks  by  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  the  coal-beds,  are  very 
common.  The  ridges  are  coveix?d  with  these  red  or  burnt  places,  which 
look  like  piles  of  cinders.  In  some  beds  of  gray  calcareous  sandstone 
over  the  coal  I  collected  great  quantities  of  large  deciduous  leaves  of 
trees  belonging  to  the  genera  PlatanuSj  Popidus,  Tilia,  &c.,  evidently  the 
Siime  species  as  those  found  in  other  localities  connected  with  the  co^ 
formations.  The  coal  strata  reach  a  great  thickness  around  Bridgcar's 
Pass,  and  are  composed  of  alternate  beds  of  sandstone  with  layers  and 
concretions  of  calcareous  sandstone.  In  the  upper  portions  the  clays 
predominate  and  contain  the  coal  seams,  which  vary  in  thickness  from 
a  few  inches  to  ten  or  twelve  feet.  As  we  descend  toward  the  creta- 
ceous beds,  the  sandstones  begin  to  predominate,  until  they  rise  on  our 
left  hand,  a«  we  ascend  the  '^  pass,^  in  lofty,  nearly  vertical  walls.    The 
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trend  of  the  ridges  is  about  northeast  and  southwest.  The  branch  of 
the  Muddy,  which  rises  in  the  "  pass,''  seems  to  form  the  line  of  separa- 
tion between  the  coal-beds  and  those  of  well-known  cretaceous  age. 
A  bed  of  massive  sandstone  forms  a  wall  on  the  north  side  nearly  to  the 
head  of  the  Muddy,  where  the  softer  clays  of  the  cretaceous  seem  to  rise 
from  beneath  it.  On  the  south  side  of  the  road  is  a  high,  rugged  group 
of  hills,  which  weather  into  rounded  forms,  which  are  plainly  upper 
cretaceous.  Since  leaving  Washakie  there  has  been  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  vegetation ;  grass  grows  quite  abundantly  on  the  hills 
and  in  the  valleys,  and  the  shrubs  and  trees  have  the  healthy  growth 
peculiar  to  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains. 

Between  Bridger's  Pass  and  Pine  Grove  the  wall  on  the  north  side 
continues  much  the  same,  but  the  cretaceous  clays  seem  to  underlie  the 
sandstone ;  but  on  the  south  side  the  cretaceous  beds  rise  up  abruptly 
to  the  height  of  about  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  road ;  and  on  the 
summit  is  a  broad  plateau,  covered  with  a  deposit  of  drift  material,  and 
well  grassed  over.  Here  and  there  we  see  beautiful  groves  of  aspen 
and  pine.  The  belt  of  cretaceous  beds  is  very  wide.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Bridger's  Pass  there  is  an  enormous  thickness  of  the  coal  strata,  which  I 
have  estimated  at  three  thousand  to  five  thousand  feet.  The  inclina- 
tion is  10^  to  150.  The  cretaceous  clays  are  also  very  largely  developed 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet.  Near  Aspen  Grove  I  found  Bami- 
Utes  ovatus  and  some  undetermined  marine  shells.  At  Pine  Grove  the  wall 
on  the  north  side  extends  across  the  countiy,  towards  Eawlings'  Springs, 
in  one  of  the  most  handsome  and  symmetrical  anticlinals  I  have  ob- 
served in  the  West.  The  valley  is  about  four  miles  wide  between  the 
outcropping  walls,  and  forms  a  sort  of  rolling  prairie,  which  shows  the 
style  of  surface  weathering  when  underlaid  by  the  soft,  yielding,  creta- 
ceous clays.  The  trend  of  the  valley  is  northeast  and  southwest,  and 
forms  an  extension  of  the  axis  of  elevation  of  some  range  of  moun- 
tains near  Bear  River. 

About  northeast  of  Pine  Grove  there  is  a  small  lake  in  this  valley, 
half  a  mile  long  and  nearly  the  same  width,  the  shores  of  which  are 
covered  with  an  alkaline  efflorescence.  This  anticlinal  valley  is  of  the 
same  character  as  the  one  that  forms  the  extension  of  the  axis  of  the 
Uinta  range  at  Salt  Wells,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Here  we  see 
the  same  smooth,  rounded  appearance  to  the  surface  from  Rock  Springs  to 
a  point  about  two  miles  east  of  Salt  Wells,  where  the  outcropping 
edges  of  the  coal-bearing  rock  appear^  Passing  up  the  South  Fork  of 
Bitter  Creek,  we  have  the  more  modern  tertiary  beds  inclining  at  a 
small  angle.  Near  La  Olede  Station  is  a  high  ridge,  extending  across 
the  country  like  a  low  range  of  mountains,  composed  of  the  sojnber  indu- 
rated, sandy  clays  of  the  ui)i)er  miocene,  of  which  Haystack  Butte  forms 
apart.  Continuing  our  way  eastward,  we  descend  again  across  the  edges 
of  the  same  beds  we  saw  on  Bitter  Creek,  and  gradually  x>assing  through 
a  tremendous  thickness  of  eocene  coal  strata,  reach  "the  soft  clays  of 
the  cretaceous  group.  The  exact  line  of  separation  between  the  true  cre- 
taceous and  tertiary  beds,  in  this  region  I  cannot  positively  determine. 
We  know  that  fossils,  brackish  and  sometimes  purely  fi^esh- water,  char- 
acterize the  upper  eocene  above  the  thickest  coal  beds;  that  at  Hallville, 
in  the  dark  clays  or  slates,  above  one  of  the  most  valuable  coal  beds,  there 
is  a  profusion  of  Oyrana*^ and  other  brackish-water  fossils;  that,  as  we  de- 
scend in  the  coal  strata,  beds  of  several  species  of  Ostrea  ai*e  found ; 
showing  clearly  that  the  great  lake  at  this  time  had  access  to  the  salt  sea. 
I  am  not  able  to  draw  the  exact  line  of  separation  between  the  tertiary  and 
the  cretaceous  beds  in  this  region,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there 
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is  a  considerable  thickness  of  what  may  properly  be  called  transition  beds, 
or  beds  of  passage,  which  will  probably  remain  a  long  time  in  doubt. 

From  Pino  Grove  we  continue  on  our  coiwse  to  the  eastward,  with  the 
high  wall  of  sandstone  on  the  left  and  the  plateau  on  the  right.  Nearly 
opposite  IMne  Grove  Station  the  anticlinal  that  extends  off  toward 
Bawlings'  Springs  forms  a  notch  or  triangular  area,  in  which  the  cre- 
taceous clays  are  worn  into  three  singular,  terrace-like  ridges  on  the 
west  side,  with  a  strike  southwest  and  northeast,  and  on  the  east  side, 
northwest  and  southeast. 

The  valley  of  Sage  Creek  is  three  to  six  miles  wide.  On  the  North 
Platte  there  is  a  fine  exhibition  of  the  sandstones  or  transition  beds. 
Near  the  crossing  of  the  old  stage  road  there  are  vertical  bluffs  eighty 
to  one  hundred  feet,  composed  of  grayish-brown  sandstone,  which  exhib- 
its, in  the  most  remarkable  degree,  the  various  signs  of  shallow-water 
depositions,  as  ripple,  rain,  and  mud-markings,  with  what  appear  to  be 
trails  of  wonns,  &c.  Broad,  flat  masses  of  sandstone  lie  at  the  base  of 
the  bluff  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  square,  with  the  surface  covered  with 
these  peculiar  markings;  oblique  layers  are  not  uncommon.  The  in- 
durated clays  of  well-lmown  cretaceous  origin  are  well  shown  here,  ex- 
tending up  the  North  Platte  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the  south- 
ward, while,  to  the  north,  ridge  after  ridge  extends  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  There  are  alternate  beds  of  sandstone  ahd  a  steel-brown  indu- 
rated clay.  In  the  second  bed  of  sandstone  from  the  bottom  are  great 
quantities  of  a  species  of  Ostrea,  As  we  pass  up  in  the  series  we  find 
irregular  con(»retionary  beds  of  rusty  calcareous  sandstone,  with  some 
fossils,  especially  Ostrea,  and  a  few  other  marine  or  brackish- water  spe- 
cies. Everywhere  in  the  West  the  oldest  or  loTjest  coal  beds  contain 
more  or  less  marine  fossils,  most  of  which  belong  to  the  genus  Ostrea, 
They  are  found,  in  about  the  same  position,  from  latitude  49^  to  New 
Mexico.  Where  the  beds  are  studied  with  some  care,  in  a  favorable 
locality,  we  soon  find  that  the  marine  evidences  disappear,  and  the 
organic  remains  are  purely  fresh-water  or  terrestrial. 

On  the  morning  of  October  23  we  left  our  camp  on  the  North  Platte 
and  wound  across  the  plains  a  little  north  of  east  to  Pass  Creek.  To 
the  west  and  southwest,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  there  is  a  rolling 
or  partial  plain  country,  occupied  by  cretaceous  beds.  Prom  the  high 
ridges  on  the  east  side  of  Platte  we  can  cast  a  glance  back  along  fte 
route  we  have  traveled,  over  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  views  I  have 
observed  in  the  West.  On  the  north  side  is  the  continuous  wall  of  sand- 
stone, from  Bridger's  Pass  to  Medicine  Bow,  extending  up  the  Platte 
Eiver,  and  retreating  with  a  gentle  dip  northeast,  like  descending  steps, 
or  rather  like  chopped  waves.  The  clays  underneath  the  sandstone 
ridges  are  undoubtedly  of  cretaceous  age ;  but  I  have  been  inclined 
to  regard  the  groupof  alternate  beds  of  sandstones  and  clays,  which  are 
so  conspicuous  from  Bridget's  Pass  to  Medicine  Bow  River,  and  give 
the  characteristic  surface  features  to  a  very  large  area,  as  transition 
beds  or  beds  of  passage  from  the  true  cretaceous  era  to  the  tertiary. 
It  is  true  that  we  find  here  and  there  a  specimen  of  Inoceranuis  or  Baculite 
and  numerous  beds  of  several  species  of  Ostrea ;  yet  the  time  which 
must  have  been  required  to  bring  about  the  changes  in  the  sediments 
and  animal  life,  from  a  purely  marine  condition  to  that  of  purely  fresh- 
water, must  have  been  immense.  That  a  few  of  the  more  hardy  marine 
forms  of  mollusca  should  have  lingered  on  up  into  the  period  of  the 
coal,  would  not  and  need  not  surprise  geologists.  So  consecutive  do  the 
different  beds  appear  to  be.  that  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  however 
minutely  they  may  be  studied  hereafter,  the  line  of  separation  between 
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lie  true  cretaceous  and  tertiary  beds  will  be  arbitrary.  There  are 
lany  localites  in  the  West  where  the  line  of  demarkation  is  so  well 
efined  by  the  absence  of  some  beds  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken,  but  I 
rill  discuss  this  question  more  fully  hereafter. 

Through  the  broad  valley  winds  the  North  Platte  Eiver  with  re- 
laxkably  picture^ue  beauty,  with  grassy  bottoms,  and  here  and  there 
group  of  large  bitter  cottonwoods.  To  the  south  and  southeast  is  a 
now-covered  range  of  mountains,  walling  in  the  North  Park,  and  form- 
ig  a  portion  of  the  water-shed  of  the  continent  Far  up  the  Platte 
^alley,  for  thirty  or  forty  miles,  the  surface  is  slightly  broken,  with  the 
ppearauce  that  the  soft  cretaceous  clays  would  give  it. 

There  is  a  broad  belt  of  the  cretaceous  beds  extending  along  the  base 
f  the  mountains  and  running  across  the  course  of  the  Platte.  To  the 
astward  rise  the  four  rounded  mountains  of  the  Medicine  Bow  range, 
f  which  Elk  Mountain  forms  a  part.  To  the  north  and  west  the  ridges 
f  transition  sandstone  pass  into  the  true  tertiary  toward  Fort  Steele  on 
he  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  bottoms  of  the  North  Platte  are  quite  fertile,  and  produce  excel- 
mt  grass.  The  timber  is  not  abundant,  but  taken  in  the  aggregate 
here  is  enough  to  supply  the  sparse  population  that  will  be  likely  to 
settle  iu  this  region.  The  mountains  would  furnish  a  most  abundant 
am>ly. 

Tbe  sandstones  as  seen  along  the  Platte  are  somewhat  variable  in 
olor  and  texture.  The  three  lowest  and  most  massive  beds,  hfty  to 
ighty  feet  in  thickness,  are  drab  brown ;  the  fourth  one  is  yellowish 
^y,  very  friable,  separated  into  thin  layers,  and  weathered  into  some- 
rhat  fantastic  forms,  one  of  which  resembles  a  human  face.  This  bed 
i  sandstone  is  full  of  large,  rusty-brown,  concretionary  masses,  which 
ice  also  divided  into  thin  layers,  but  are  calcareous,  really  arenaceous 
imestones.  In  looking  at  the  surface  features  of  this  portion  of  the 
oantry,  these  four  beds  of  sandstone  mentioned  above  stand  out  in 
dief,  and  give  force  to  the  scenery.  Between  them  are  some  thin 
B^ers  of  sandstone  and  arenaceous  limestone,  with  seams  of  dark-brown 
ffioeous  clay,  more  or  less  slaty.  The  dip  of  these  beds  is  persistently 
u^heast. 

Leaving  the  North  Platte  we  traveled  in  a  northeast  direction  over 
ipliiited  ridges  for  a  time.  Soon  they  are  so  worn  down  that  they  are 
Hily  faintly  shown  above  the  surface,  and  for  about  twelve  miles  before 
reaching  Pass  Creek  our  road  was  over  a  level  plain  covered  with  a 
tbick  deposit  of  drift.  The  evidences  of  erosion  are  very  conspicuous 
between  the  North  Platte  and  Pass  Creek.  The  broad,  level  plain  was 
tmse  covered  with  ridges  of  cretaceous  beds  inclining  at  a  large  angle. 
(hi  the  east  side  of  the  plain  the  ridges  dip  west  and  northwest  from 
the  mountains.  On  the  southwest  side  of  Elk  Mountain  are  very  high 
ridges  of  sedimentary  rocks,  but  they  are 'only  a  few  miles  in  extent. 
The  main  ridge,  which  lies  next  to  the  granite,  is  composed  of  carbonifer- 
oug  limestone.  The  valley  near  it,  is  formed  by  the  scooping  out  of  the 
soft,  re4l,  arenaceous  clays  of  the  triassic ;  then  comes  Jui^assic,  cretace- 
ens,  and  lastly  the  tertiary  beds,  gently  inclining  toward  the  plains. 

13iese  formations  are  more  or  less  conspicuously  shown,  depending 
upon  the  texture  of  the  materials.  The  granite  mountains  rise  up  about 
two  thousand  fe^t  above  the  base;  the  ridge  of  carboniferous  limestone 
is  five  hundred  to  eight  hundi'ed  feet;  the  third  ridge  is  cretaceous,  one 
Itondred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  while  the  drab  sandstones  of  the 
tomsition  group  pass  off  northward  in  a  series  of  low  ridges. 
Leaving  Pass  Creek,  we  enter  Ilattle  Snake  Pass,  with  the  drab  sand- 
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stones,  underlaid  by  well  known  upper  cretaceous  clays,  outcropping  on 
the  left  hand,  and  the  rather  curious,  mound-like  ridges  of  the  dark  plastic 
clays  of  the  lower  cretaceous,  on  the  right.  Along  the  flanks  of  the 
mountains  it  is  quite  seldom  that  all  the  formations  are  clearly  showu. 
Sometimes  portions  have  lieen  removed  by  erosion  or  concealed  by  drift 
deposits;  or  all  the  beds  are  so  crushed  together  that  only  two  or  three  of 
them  are  exposed  to  the  eye.  At  this  locality  for  a  short  distance, 
perhaps  one  or  two  miles,  the  lower  cretaceous  clays  are  remarkably 
well  shown,  lying  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains;  while  the  Jurassic,  red- 
beds,  and  carboniferous  are  scarcely  seen  or  are  conceaknl  entirely.  We 
know  that  they  must  exist  here  in  their  full  development,  for  just  west 
of  Kattlesnake  Cre<*k  all  these  formations  are  very  clearly  shown  ia 
lofty,  well-defined  ridges,  incHning  at  an  angle  of  20^  to  40^.  These*  facts 
show  the  importance  of  careful  detailed  study  of  the  geolog>'  of  all  the 
mountain  districts,  and  the  necessity  also  for  the  construction  of  a  suita- 
ble topographical  map  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  show  these  changes 
clearly. 

Near  Fort  Halleck  the  carboniferous  limestones  rise  high  up  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  resting  upon  the  granite.  All  the  more  recent 
beds  are  worn  away  or  so  concealed  as  not  to  be  visible.  East  of 
Fort  Halleck  the  ridges  of  sandstone  bend  oft*  to  the  northwest,  while 
to  the  east  and  southeast  the  sedimentary  rocks  jut  up  against  the  sides 
of  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains. 

From  Elk  Mountain  to  Little  Laramie  River  there  are  no  remarkable 
exhibitions  of  the  uplifted  sedimentary  rocks.  For  the  most  part  the 
foot-hills  near  the  base  of  the  mountains  are  quit^  smoothly  rounded 
oft*,  and  covered  with  grass ;  and  only  here  and  there  are  any  of  the  beds 
exposed.  High  up  in  the  mountains,  toward  the  sources  of  the  Big  and 
Little  Laramie  rivers,  are  some  fine  exposures  of  the  entire  series  of  sed- 
imentary beds ;  but  these  will  be  described  more  fully  in  a  subsequent 
portion  of  this  report. 

Along  the  flanks  of  Elk  Mountaiii  there  is  exposed,  in  one  or  two 
localities,  a  vertical  ridge  of  gray  sandstone  and  quartzite,  which  I  have 
regarded  as  No.  1,  or  lower  cretaceous.  The  rock  does  not  difter  in  tex- 
ture from  the  same  formations  as  seen  along  the  eastern  slojie  of  the 
Laramie  range  from  Red  Buttes  to  Cache  it  la  Poudre  and  southward ; 
but  in  this  instance  it  forms,  for  a  short  distance,  a  high  vertical  wall, 
pressing  up  close  to  the  granite  nucleus,  while  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stones are  carried  up  on  the  tops  of  the  granit<3  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain. 

Our  camp  on  the  Medicine  Bow  Creek  was  a  pleasant  one,  with  an 
abundance  of  timber,  "and  the  greatest  supply  of  grass  for  our  animals. 
The  bottoms  are  wide  and  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  The  valleys  of  all 
the  little  branches  furnish  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  pastoral 
districts  for  stock.  Beaver  ddms  occur  everywhere,  and  sometimes  flood 
a  space  half  a  mile  in  width.  In  the  branches  of  the  Medicine  Bow  the 
plastic  clays  of  the  lower  cretaceous  prevail,  in  a  horizontal  position.  All 
the  formations  seem  to  jut  up  against  the  mountain  sides  with  very 
little  inclination.  '  The  river  emerges  from  a  sort  of  jog  in  the  range, 
ten  miles  or  more  south  of  Elk  Mountain,  and  the  cretaceous  beds,  nearly 
horizontal,  extend  down  into  the  plains  in  long,  grassy,  bench-like  ridges. 
On  the  Wagon  Hound  Creek  are  some  beds  of  sandstone  in  a  nearly 
vertical  position,  or  inclining  at  a  high  angle  from  the  mountains,  which 
are  intercalated  with  beds  of  clay  and  coal  seams,  evidently  the  beds  of 
passage  to  the  tertiary. 

After  passing  the  Medicine  Bow  Creek  eastward,  the  country  assumes 
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a  more  clieerful  aspect;  the  water  is  as  pure  as  crystal,  and  grass  covers 
the  Buriiico  very  thickly.  Dense  groves  of  aspen  are  abundant  among 
the  foot-hills,  and  the  little  streams  are  all  fringed  with  timber.  From 
the  sammit  of  a  high  hill  on  the  west  side  of  Itock  Creek  we  have  the 
finest  view  of  the  ^^aranije  Plains  I  have  ever  seen.  We  reached  Hock 
Greek  on  oiicof  those  clear  days  after  a  rain- storm,  when  the  sun  shines 
out  with  that  wonderful  brightness  which  is  peculiar  to  tliis  country. 
The  entire  area  of  the  Laramie  Plains  was  spread  out  before  us  like  a  pan- 
orama. The  Lsiramie  range  forms  a  perfect  wall  on  the  east  and  north 
side,  and  marks  the  horizon  from  the  east,  around  to  northwest,  and 
apparently  dies  out.  To  the  north,  Laramie  Peak  is  as  plainly  visible  as 
it  is  from  Fgrt  Laramie  on  the  oiiposite  side  of  the  range,  and  rises  high 
above  any  other  portion.  The  entire  surface  of  the  i)lains  east  of  the 
Medicine  Bow,  encircled  by  the  main  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  south, 
and  the  liaramie  range  on  the  east  and  north,  has  been  smoothed  oft'  by 
denudation  and  grassed  over,  so  that  it  forms  one  vast  pasture-ground 
about  sixty  miles  in  extent  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance from  north  to  south.  From  the  mountains  on  the  south  side  de- 
scend^ parallel  with  the  valleys  of  the  streams,  beautiful  benches, 
with  smooth,  table-like  summits;  while  forming  a  portion  of  the  foot-hills 
of  the  mountains  are  numerous  rounded  hills,  grassed  over,  and  paved 
on  the  tops  and  south  side  with  the  different  kinds  of  rocks  which  con-  • 
stitute  the  nucleus  of  the  mountain  range,  as  garnetiferous  gneiss, 
quartzites  of  all  colors,  red  and  gray  granites,  with  quartz,  tnip  rocks 
of  various  textures,  fibrous  gneiss,  &c.  These  rocks  are  quite  well  worn, 
and  they  seem  to  lie  on  the  summits  of  the  hills  as  they  were  dropped 
by  an  iceberg,  and  present  the  appearance  of  leaning  to  the  northward 
as  if  on  the  move.  The  shsipe  of  the  hill  and  the  position  of  the  stray 
masses  impresses  one  with  the  thought  that  they  were  only  delayed  for 
a  time  on  their  way  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains.  These  examples 
of  local  drift  or  erratic  blocks  are  very  common  and  well  defined  in  the 
I^EU^mie  Plains.  Indeed,  I  Ihive  never  seen  any  evidences  in  the  Ilocky 
Mountain  region  of  any  foreign  drift.  All  the  superficial  deposits  belong- 
ing to  the  quarternary  period,  seem  to  me  to  be  local  in  their  origin. 

Bock  Creek  Valley  is  very  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  streiim 
emerges  from  a  very  narrow  gorge  in  the  mountains,  which  is  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  pines.  As  we  look  down  the  stream  from  the 
gorge  the  valley  seems  to  expand  to  two  or  three  miles  in  width,  and  there 
are  three  belts  of  trees  winding  through  it  as  if  there  were  as  many 
separate  streams.  The  other  portions  of  the  valley  are  like  a  meadow. 
About  half  a  mile,  along  the  old  stage  road,  on  Itock  Creek,  the  meta- 
morphic  rocks  are  well  shown,  holding  a  nearly  vertical  position.  There 
are  gray  and  reddish  feldspar  beds,  inclining  60o.  There  are  also  beds 
of  what  appears  to  be  ancient  trap.  These  ridges  form  steps  which  lead 
up  to  the  Snow3'  range.  No  sedimentary  rocks  older  than  the  creta- 
ceous are  seen  in  the  valley  of  Rock  Creek.  The  valley  is  Jiterally  cov- 
ered with  water-worn  boulders  of  all  kinds^  mostly  metamorphic,  and 
hence  its  name.  These  boulders  diminish  m  size  as  we  descend  the 
creek  until  they  nearly  or  quite  disj^ipear.  All  the  hills  on  either  side 
show  accumulations  of  these  worn  rocks  on  the  side  facing  the  moun- 
tains. On  the  east  side  of  Rock  Creek  the  yellow  sandstone  which  un- 
derlies the  long  bench  is  undoubtedly  cretaceous  No.  5,  and  contains  » 
few  fossils,  among  which  are  the  usual  Iivoceramus  and  BacuUtes  ovatus. 

On  the  oast  side  of  Cooper's  Creek  there  is  a  long,  high  ridge,  with  its 
abriipt  side  toward  the  mountains,  and  covered  thickly  with  the  rounded 
boulders — a  marked  illustration  of  the  direction  from  which  the  bould- 
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ers  were  derived.  The  valley  of  Cooper's  Creek  is  a  broad,  meadow-like 
expansion,  and  produces  a  thick  ^owth  of  grass,  which  supplies  an 
abundant  provision  for  stock  in  the  winter.  All  these  streams  emerge 
from  the  mountains  through  narrow  caiions.  From  Elk  Mountain  to 
Big  Laramie  I  doubt  whether  any  rocks  older  than  the  cretaceous  are 
exposed  on  the  tlanks  of  the  mountains,  and  these  in  many  places  are 
obscured  by  heavy  deposits  of  drift. 

The  valley  of  the  Little  Laramie  is  now  mostly  occuiwed  by  ranches. 
Thousands  of  cattle  wander  over  its  broad  meadows  and  on  the  up- 
land plains,  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  hay  are  prepared  every  year.  It 
is  probable  that  this  region  is  destined  to  become  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  finest  pastoral  districts  in  America. 

Leaving  Big  Laramie  we  ascended  the  western  slope  of  the  Laramie 
range  by  way  of  Cheyenne  Pass,  across  the  cretaceous,  Jurassic,  and 
triassic  or  red  beds.  The  latter  gives  a  bright  brick-red  api>earance  to 
a  wide  belt  along  the  east  side. of  the  road  for  30  to  40  miles.  A  bed 
of  bluish  limestone  covers  the  western  slope  of  the  Laramie  range  with 
remarkable  uniformity,  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  inclining  l()o  t^  15^. 
Underneath  this,  toward  the  summit,  a  bed  of  yellowish-white  limestone 
appears,  with  well-marked  carboniferous  fossils.  Toward  the  summit 
of  the  range  we  pass  over  a  depression  or  valley  of  considerable  depth, 
.which  seems  here  to  separate  the  changed  from  the  unchanged  rocks. 
We  then  come  to  reddish  micaceous  feldspathic  granites.  Indeed,  all 
varieties  and  textures  of  granitic  rocks  occur  on  the  summit  of  this 
range.  We  coHtinue  to  travel  over  ridge  after  ridge  of  metamorphic 
rocks — some  very  fine  in  texture,  others  quite  coarse — until  we  come  to 
the  smooth,  plain-like  area  which  forms  the  central  portion.  This  grassy 
belt  constitutes  the  real  crest  or  divide,  and  after  passing  t\)ds  we  travel 
over  ridge  after  ridge  of  metamorphic  rocks  similar  to  those  on  the 
west  side,  but  with  a  reversed  dip,  showing  a  distinct  anticlinal ;  and 
at  the  east  end  of  the  pass,  at  the  sources  of  Lodge  Pole  Creek,  the 
metamorphic  rocks  rise  up  from  beneath  the  red  sands  and  limestones 
in  perfect  conformity,  so  far  as  they  are  visible  to  the  eye.  On  the 
east  slope  are  broken  ridges,  which  show  the  carboniferous  limestones 
inclining  3^  to  10^.  Curiously  rounded  ravines,  carved  out  of  the 
ridges  by  water,  separate  them  into  picturesque  fragments.  The  road 
thix)ugh  Cheyenne  Pass  is  excellent,  and  is  paved  with  crystals  of  feld 
spar.    The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  grass  is  good. 

South  of  Laramie  Peak  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  timber  on  this 
range,  so  that  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  "  Black  Hills,"  which  is 
often  applied  to  it. 

Just  south  of  Crow  Creek  there  is  an  illustration  of  the  granite  rocks 
carrying  up  the  carboniferous  limestones  on  their  summits  in  a  nearly 
horizontal  position.  The  tertiary  beds  jut  up  against  the  base  of  the 
range,  entirely  concealing  all  traces  of  older  rocks,  so  that  larger  areas 
of  older  form/itions  are  broken  off  and  lifted  up  far  above  the  plains  on 
the  summits  of  the  mountains.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence 
along  the  flanks  of  all  the  mountain  ranges.  It  only  shows  how  interest- 
ing and  complicated  are  the  details  of  the  study  of  these  ranges,  however 
simple  their  structure  may  seem  to  be  in  the  aggregate. 

Leaving  Cheyenne  Pass,  we  cross  over  a  remarkable  parallel  valley, 
or  one  which  has  been  scooped  out  near  the  base  of  the  mountains  ana 
extends  along  parallel  with  it.  It  extends  from  the  ridge  south  of  the 
drainage  of  Crow  Creek  to  the  Chugwater.  The  modern  tertiary  beds 
extend  down  to  Cheyenne,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles. 

We  have  now  (November  1,)  reached  our  point  of  depaiture  on  the  6th 
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of  AugoBt  last.  Two  belts  of  conntry  have  been  explored :  1.  North  of 
the  railioad  by  way  of  I^orth  Platte,  !^d  Battes,  Sweetwater,  Soath  Pass, 
to  Fort  Bridger.  2.  South  of  the  railroad,  from  Fort  Bridger  via  Henry's 
Fork,  Green  Bivw,  Bitter  Greek,  Bridger's  Pass,  Medicine  Bow  Moan- 
tains,  Gheyenne  Pass,  to-Gheyenue  again. 

We  shall  occupy  ourselves  next  with  a  description  of  the  third  or  mid- 
dle belt  connecting  the  two  already  described^  extending  from  Gheyenne 
to  Salt  Lake  Valley  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad. 

We  shall  also  gather  up  some  of  the  fragments  from  point  to  point 
which  may  have  been  omitted,  or  not  fully  explained,  in  the  preceding 
portions  of  this  report. 
6  O 
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CHAPTEE  Vn. 

aENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  MISSOURI  VALLEY. 

order  that  our  description  of  tlie  geology  of  that  belt  of  country 
aring  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Kai&oad  may  be  more  clearly 
rstood,  we  may  in  this  chapter  take  a  somewhat  hasty  glance  at  the 
ipal  geological  features  of  the  vast  area  drained  by  the  Missouri 
:  and  its  tributaries.  The  geologist  is  dependent  for  his  knowledge 
e  earth's  crust,  either  on  natural  sections  formed  by  the  channels 
rers,  or  the  upheavals  of  mountain  chains,  or  on  the  artificial  cuts 
f  railways,  or  artesian  borings.  The  great  Missouri  cuts  a  section 
its  source  in  the  mountains  to  the  Mississippi,  a  distance  of  nearly 
>  miles,  affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for  studying  the  various 
»gical  formations  which  occur  in  the  Northwest.  The  branches  also, 
h  make  their  way  from  distant  points  on  either  side  of  the  Missouri, 
he  country  up  in  every  direction,  so  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  fail 
btaining  at  least,  an  approximately  correct  interpretation  of  the 
•ds.  The  cuts  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  are,  as  it  were,  slices 
e  earth's  crust  which  often  reveal  the  nature  of  the  underlying 
ations  with  wonderful  clearness^  throwing  a  flood  of  light  upon  ob- 

5  points.    Many  of  the  observations  also,  which  were  made  for  prac- 
purposes  by  the  engineers,  as  well  as  the  exploration  for  useful 

arads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  road,  may  be  brought  into  the  ser\'ice  of 
ice.  Thus  the  elevations  which  have  been  taken  with  great  care 
S8  the  continent  from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco  are  very  usefuL 
[g  a  well-known  line  of  travel,  the  attention  of  the  student  of 
>gy  will  most  likely  be  attracted  toward  the  principal  geological 
ires,  and  on  this  account  I  hope  to  make  the  succeeding  chapters  a 
of  guide  in  this  respect.  My  observations,  which  have  extended 
a  i)eriod  of  about  three  years,  may  be  regarded  as  correct  in  the  main, 
gh  every  year  new  facts  will  be  added. 

lore  starting  on  our  westward  tour  let  us  study  for  a  little  time  the 
lerful  section  which  is  revealed  to  us  along  the  channel  of  the  Mis- 
[  Eiver.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  northeastern  portion  of 
■aska  is  underlaid  ]>y  rocks  of  the  upper  coal  measures.  These 
3  are  well  shown  from  the  south  line  of  the  State  to  the  mouth  of 
?latte  River,  where  they  are  partially  concealed  by  a  great  thick- 
of  recent  deposits.  They  gradually  disappear  beneath  the  water- 
near  De  Soto,  about  thirty  miles  aboveOmaha.  If  we  ascend  the 
ye  River  for  a  short  distance  we  shall  find  the  carboniferous  lime- 
ys finely  exposed,  and  the  opportunities  for  their  study  are  very 
I  aided  "by  the  numerous  quarries  which  have  been  opened.  They, 
eir  turn,  pass  beneath  the  water-level  of  the  river,  near  the  mouth 
16  Elkhorn,  and  are  not  again  visible  until  they  are  exposed  along 
8  of  the  mountain  ranges.  So  far  as  Nebraska  is  concerned,  the 
>niferous  rocks  seem  to  be  directly  overlaid  by  the  rusty  sandstones 

6  lower  cretaceous,  No.  1.    In  the  valley  of  the  Big  and  Little  Blue 
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Eivcrs  some  yellow  and  bnff  magnesian  limestones  occur,  which  are  sag- 
gefitive  of  permian  relations,  but  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  rocks  of 
that  age  extend  up  into  Nebraska,  although  they  occur  in  Kansas.  On 
my  geological  map  I  have  usually  colored  a  small  strip  of  permian 
extending  up  into  Southern  Nebraska,  but  our  present  knowledge  would 
indicate  that  it  might  be  omitted.  Although  some  of  the  fossils  seem 
to  possess  permian  affinities,  they  all  extend  down  into  the  coal  measures, 
and  therefore  are  not  peculiarly  characteristic.  As  we  have  before  re- 
marked, the  carboniferous  rocks  along  the  Missouri  Eivei^re  immediately 
overlapped  by  formations  of  cretaceous  age.  These  rocks  as  revealed 
along  the  Missouri,  have  been  separated  into  five  well-marked  divisions, 
which  have  been  designated  by  numbers  1, 2, 3, 4,  and  5,  and  by  groups, 
as  Dakota  Group,  Fort  Pierre  Group,  and  Fox  Hills  Group.  Inasmuch 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  these  groups  in  describing  rocks  in 
the  cretaceous  epoch  in  other  portions  of  the  West,  we  will  introduce  here 
a  general  section  of  the  cretaceous  rocks  along  the  Missouri  River,  as  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Meek  and  the  writer  several  years  since,  and  published  in 
previous  reports.  There  are  so  many  students  of  western  geology 
scattered  over  the  country  at  the  present  time,  most  of  whom  cannot 
gain  access  to  the  memoirs  in  which  these  sections  have  been  pub- 
lished, that  this  will  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  reproducing  them,  in 
this  connection.  Not  only  in  this  report,  but  also  in  subsequent  reiM)rt8, 
we  shall  have  constant  occasion  to  refer  to  these  sections,  and  the  differ- 
ent groups  of  rocks.  The  sections  were  based  on  characters  obtained 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  groups  as  exposed  along  the  Missouri  River, 
and  it  is  here  that  their  typical  characters  are  found.  As  we  depart 
from  this  center  in  any  direction  these  characters  are  modified  more  or 
less.  As  we  go  southward  into  the  Laramie  Plains,  Colorado,  or  New 
Mexico,  these  divisions  are  not  as  well  defined,  and  Drs.  Newberry  and 
Leconte  have  very  proi)erly  divided  the  whole  cretaceous  group,  as 
there  develoj^ed,  into  upper,  middle,  and  lower  cretaceous.  Yet,  to 
one  familiar  with  the  tyi)ical  divisions  as  seen  on  the  Upper  Missouri, 
geographical  extension  never  modifies  them  so  that  they  do  not  still 
possess  some  traces  of  their  original  characters. 

Formation  No.  1,  as  seen  all  along  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  from 
the  Big  Horn  and  Wind  River  ranges  to  New  Mexico,  has  never  yielded 
a  single  characteristic  fossil,  and  the  lithological  characters  are  quite 
different  in  many  respects  from  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  group, 
as  shown  near  Sioux  City  and  southward  into  Kansas.  Again,  in  their 
southward  extension,  the  division  into  upper  and  lower  cretaceous 
groups  would  probably  best  accord  mth  the  facts  as  we  know  them  at 
the  present  time. 
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General  $eotUm  of  the  creiaoeous  rocks  of  the  Northwest 


isions  and  sabdivisions. 


nrroginons,  and  yellowish  sandstone, 
ronacoous  cloys,  containing  BeUmni- 
tulboidf  XauMus  Dtkayi,  Ammonitet 
ia,  A.  lobeUus,  Seaphites  Conradi,  S. 
stH^BcKuliUstjranduf,  Busycon  Bairdi^ 
Cidbert9on,  F.  Nttoherryx.  Aporrhais 
tcana,  PteudoAmccinum^  X^raseeKtit, 
a  Warrenana,  Cardium  tubnuadra- 
ind  a  great  naniber  of  other  mollnscoas 
t,  together  with  bones  of  Momjtaurua 
\trienns,  <tc. 

ay  and  bluish  plast  ic  clays,  containing, 
Lhe  upper  part,  NavJtilwt  Dekayl,  Am- 
u  placenta,  BaculUes  ovatiu.  B,  com- 
«,  ScaphUet  iiodosus,  Bentalium  grn- 
nutaiilla  Boarisij  OucuUcea  Nebrtueen- 
ioeeramus  Sagensis,  I.  Nebrcueeruie,  I. 
',emi,  bones  of  Moscuaunu  MUtouri' 

tone  nearly  barren  of  fossils 

iMsiliferous  zone,  containing  Ammon' 
mpUxiu,  BcuvlUen  ovatut,  B.  eompres- 
Tdioceras  Mortcmi,  H.  tortum,  H.  tim> 
um,  J7.  cochleatum,  PtychoeercLs  Mor- 
Funu  vinctdum,  AnUomyon  borealia, 
in^ptis  paludin\formU,  Inoceramua 
nM,  I.  tenui-lineatug,  bones  of  Mosa- 
9  Mis90urUnsi3,  dc. 

id  of  very  fine  unctuous  clay,  contain- 
ach  carbonaceous  matter,  with  veins 
Muns  of  gypsum,  masses  of  sulphurot 
and  numerous  small  scales,  fishes, 
filling  depressions  in  the  bed  below, 
ay  caTcaroouH  marl, weathering  to  a  yel- 
L  or  whitish  chalky  appearance  above, 
ning  large  scales  aucl  other  remains  of 
,  and  numerous  species  of  Ottrea  eon- 
fcttachod  to  IVagraents  of  Inoeeramus. 
ig  down  into  light  yellowish  and 
in  limestone,  containinjy;  great  nnm- 
f  Inoceramua  problematunu,  I.  ptmido- 
nd4s,  I.  aciculoides,  and  Ottrea  eon- 
fish  scales,  &c. 

ny  laminated  clays,  sometimes  alter- 
I  near  the  upper  part  with  scams  and 
I  of  soft  gray  ana  light-colored  lime 
Inoceramiu'problematictu,  I.  tenuiroa 
,  /.  latits,  I.  fragilii,  Ostrea  congesta 
a  Mortoni,   Pkoladoviya   jmpyraeea 
onites  MuUani,   A.  perearinatus,  A 
tintu,    Scaphitcs   Warreni,  8.  larvce 
9,  S.  ventricosuji,  S.  vermiformia,  WauU- 
gang,  (?)  Sec. 

ah,  reddish,  and  occasionally  white 
tone,  with,  at  places,  alternations  of 
IS  colored  clays  and  beds  and  seams 
pure  lignite;  also  silicified  wood  and 
numbers  of  leaves  of  the  higher  types 
Dtylcdonous  trees,  with  casts  of  Ptiar- 
')  ^Dakotensut,  Axinaea  SiouxenaiSj  and 
na  arenarea. 


Localities. 


Fox  Hills,  near  Moroau  Biv- 
or,  near  Long  Lake,  abovo 
Fort  Pierre,  along  base 
Big  Uom  Mountains,  and 
on  North  and  South  Platte 
Kivers. 


Sage  Creek,  Cheyenne  River, 
and  on  White  Biver  above 
the  Mauvaiscs  Torres. 


Fort  Pierre  and  out  to  Bad 
Lands,  down  the  Missouri, 
on  the  high  country,  to 
Great  Bend. 

Great  Bend  of  the  Missouri, 
below  Fort  Pierre. 


Near  B^ou  Hill,  on  the  Mis- 
sourL 


Blufb  along  the  Missouri, 
below  the  Great  Bend,  to 
the  vicinity  of  Big  Sioux 
River;  also  below  there 
on  the  toi>s  of  the  hills. 


Extensively  developed  near 
Fort  Benton,  on  the  Upper 
Missouri;  also  along  the 
latter  fkt)m  ten  miles  abovo 
James  River  to  Big  Sioux 
River,  and  along  the  east- 
em.  slope  of  tne  Rocky 
Mountains  as  well  as  at 
the  Black  Hills. 


Hills  back  of  the  town  of 
Dakota;  also  extensively 
develoiK^d  iu  the  surround- 
ing country,  in  Dakota 
County,  below  tho  mouth 
of  Big'Sionx  River,  thenco 
extending  southward  into 
northeaster  Kansas  and 
beyond. 
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s  which  are  given  to  these  groups,  both  in  the  cretaceous 
rocks,  are  always  provisional,  and  are  int<Bnded  as  specific 
id  which  to  group  such  facts  as  may  add  to  our  own  knowl- 
ear  to  year ;  and  when  it  shall  have  been  found  that  any  of 
erved  their  purpose,  and  are  no  longer  needed,  they  will  be 
n  the  list.  Objections  may  be  made  to  the  use  of  local  geo- 
imes,  but  they  have  been  found  by  experience  to  serve  our 
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purpose  best.  lu  Xebra^ka  tbe  sandstoiiea  of  the  Dakota  Oroap  rest 
directly  upon  rocks  of  the  age  of  the  coal  measures.  Although  they  do 
not  appear  in  full  force  until  we  reach  tt  point  near  Do  Soto  and  beyond, 
yet  remnants  of  the  sandstones  make  their  a]]i>earauce  within  five  or 
ten  miles  of  Omaha  at  any  point  north  of  the  Platte  River.  It  is  quite* 
probable  that  they  once  extended  all  over  Nebraska,  passing  across  into 
Iowa,  and  how  much  further  eastward  we  have  not  defliiito  data  to  de- 
termine. The  coal-measure  limestones  are  thus  es[)0scd  in  northeastern 
Nebraska  by  the  erosion  of  the  cretaceous  rocks.  This  is  a  very  ioiport- 
ant  matter  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  for  the  sandstones  of  the  cretace- 
ous group  are  seldom  of  much  value  for  buihliug  purposes,  and  the  ei- 
lK>sure  of  large  areas  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  in  the  most  fertile  por- 
tions of  the  Btate  is  a  fact  of  inestimable  value. 

Fig.  '.. 


CballL  BlulTei,  Crotaceoos  No.  1,  near  Blackbird  Hill,  Nebruko. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  Bircr,  on  the  Indian  Seserre,  is  a 
lofty  escarpment  «f  yellow,  rotten,  roarse-grained  sandstone,  sometimes 
called  Chalk  Uluffs,  i'rom  their  whitish  chalky  appearance  in  tbe  dis- 
tance. They  are  from  one  hnudrcd.to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
height,  and  about  half  way  up,  or  at  least  fifty  feet  above  tho  water,  and 
as  much  from  the  tou  of  tliis  i>erpendiciihir  wall,  are  carved  out  numer- 
ous Indian  hiei-oglyphies,  as  pipes,  canoes,  various  kinds  of  animals,  rude 
representations  of  the  Indians  themselves,  &c.  The  question  at  once 
arises,  who  carved  them  heroT  The  Indiaus  uow  living  cannot  account 
for  them,  and  call  the  rocks  "  Mediciue,"  a  term  which  they  apply  to 
all  things  that  are  mysterious  to  them.  Tlie  characters  closely  resemble 
those  on  their  robes  worn  at  the  present  day,  and  are  doubtless  emblem- 
atical of  some  important  event  in  Indian  history.  These  figures  mast 
have  been  can"ed  hero  many  centuries  ago,  when  that  portion  of  the 
escarpment  was  accessible  from  beneath  in  some  way,  all  trace  of  which 
has  been  effaced  by  the  water.  Similar  ones  are  still  to  be  seen  in  other 
localities,  especially  in  the  mountains.  A  small  creek,  which  flows  into 
the  Missouri  a  few  miles  below  the  "  Itunuiug  Water,"  has  an  Indian 
name  which  signifies  "  Where  the  dead  have  worked,"  £rom  the  fact, 
that  upon  the  high  chalky  walls  that  form  its  banks  are  some  of  ths 
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same  mysterious  carvings.    Tiicse  soft  sandstones,  or  chalky  limestones, 
are  well  adapted  for  recording  their  hieroglyphical  history. 

But  these  rocks  bear  upon  them  far  plainer  characters  than  those  de- 
8cril>e<l  above,  and  characters  which  carry  the  history  of  events  infi- 
nitely farther  back  into  the  past  than  any  ever  carved  upon  stone  by  hu- 
man hands.  Xear  the  Blackbird  Mission,  and  in  other  localities  above 
and  below  this  place,  has  been  found  a  remarkable  series  of  fossil  plants 
embedded  in  the  sandstones  and  quartzitcs,  which  has  thrown  much 
light  upon  the  <ancient  flora  of  this  region.  These  sandstones  all  belong 
to  the  lower  cretaceous  or  chalk  period,  and  it  is  now  well  ascertained 
that  with  the  beginning  of  that  era,  began  upon  our  continent  the  dawn 
of  existing  deciduous  fruit  and  forest  trees,  as  did  also  the  present  race 
of  edible  fishes,  as  the  herrring,  perch,  &c.  Wo  find  inii>re8sion9 
of  leaves  in  rocks,  remarkably  well  preserved,  representing  the  genera 
Platanus,  Populus^  Fagus,  LiriodendroHj  Sassafras,  Magnolia^  FicuSj  and 
others.  Some  of  these  plants  indicate  a  warmer  climate  at  one  time  in 
this  region  than  at  present,  though  hardly  tropical,  or,  as  Dr.  Kewberry 
has  shown,  not  even  sub-tropical,  although  on  the  Pacific  coast  species 
of  the  palm  and  cinnamon,  indicative  of  a  tropical  climate,  are  found. 
It  may  be  that  when  these  rocks  are  more  thoroughly  studied,  plants 
of  a  tropical  or  sub-troiiical  character  will  be  found.  I  take  pleasure 
in  transcribing  the  following  i)aragraph  from  Dr.  dewberry's  able  report 
on  these  plants: 

At  the  base  of  the  cretaccons  series  in  New  Jersey,  occur  a  coarse,  soft  saDdstoiie 
and  beds  of  saudy  clay  which  coutaiii  a  laim*  unniber  of  fossil  leaves,  many  of  which| 
collecte<l  by  Professor  George  H.  Cook,  of  New  Brunswick,  by  Messrs.  Meek,  Haydeu, 
and  ethers,  have  been  submitted  to  me  for  examination.  Unfortunately  most  of  these 
leaves  are  inclosed  in  a  material  so  coarse  and  fi'iable  that  they  have  been  much  broken 
and  are  scarcely  susceptible  of  accurate  study.  They  form,  however,  quite  a  rich  flora, 
which  includes  a  number  of  species  not  yet  obtained  from  the  cretaceous  beds  of  the 
West|  with  others  that  are  apparently  identical  with  some  obtained  by  myself  on  the 
banks  of  the  Whetstone  Creek  in  Western  Kansas.  Among  these  plants  is  a  beautiful 
conifer,  generically  new,  as  indicated  by  its  cones,  which  are  in  a  good  state  of  preser-  . 
ration.  The  plants  from  this  district  liiive  not  as  yet  been  carefully  studied,  and  they 
form  an  attractive  subject  for  future  investigation.  In  the  circumstances  of  their  fos- 
sihzatiou  they  resemble  the  plants  of  the  West,  and  apparently  indicate  an  invasion 
of  the  oc^an,  occasioned  by  a  subsidence  by  which  the  limits  of  the  continent  were  con- 
tracted, but  to  what  extent  on  its  eiistern  margin,  we  have  no  means  of  determining 
accurately. 

By  referring  to  the  list  of  plants  on  a  preceding  page  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cre- 
taceous strata  of  the  west  coast  include  some  forms  not  yet  discovered  in  the  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  beds.  Among  these,  SaUshuriaj  Sahaly  Cinnamomnmf  &c.,  are  indicative 
of  a  warm  climate.  Possibly  these  genera  may  hereafter  be  detected  in  the  plant  beds 
of  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  New  Mexico,  but  as  yet  we  have  no  intimation  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  there  is  nothing  now  known  in  the  cretaceous  flora  of  that  region  w^hich 
gives  it  a  tropical  or  even  sub-tropical  character. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  vej^etation  grew  ui)on  a  broad  continental  surface 
of  which  the  central  portion  was  considerably  elevated.  This  would  give  us  a  physical 
condition  not  unlike  that  of  the  continent  at  the  present  day,  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
inevitable  that  the  isothermal  lines  should  bo  curved  over  the  siurface  somewhat  as 
they  are  at  present.  It  may  very  well  hai)pen,  therefore,  that  we  shall  find  the  palms 
and  cinnamons  restricted  to  the  western  margin  of  the  cretticeous  continent.  It  will 
be  seen  by  the  notes  now  given  of  the  tertiary  flora  of  our  c(mtinent  that  at  a  later 
date  palms  grew  in  the  same  region  where  these  cretaceous  plants  are  found,  but  cin- 
namon and  other  tropical  plants  seem  to  be  entirely  wanting  in  the  tertiary  flora  of  the  . 
central  parts  of  the  continent,  while  on  the  west  coast  both  palms  and  cinnamons 
lived  during  the  tertiary  period  as  far  north  as  the  British  line.  We  h^vc,  therefore, 
negative  evidence  from  these  facts — though  it  may  be  reversed  at  an  early  day  by 
farther  observations — that  the  climate  of  the  interior  of  our  continent  during  the 
tertiary  age  was  somewhat  warmer  than  during  the  cretaceous  period,  and  that  during 
both  the  same  relative  differences  of  climate  iirevailed  between  the  central  and  western 
portions  tliat  exist  at  the  present  day. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  Big  Sioux  Biver  into  the  Missouri  the 
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Dakota  Group  disappears  beneath  the  water-level,  and  is  sncceoded  by 
a  series  of  l>la«k,  plastic,  laminated  clays,  with  lighter-colored  arenaceous 
partings  and  tuin  layers  of  sandstone.  Near  the  niotith  of  the  Ver- 
million Biver  the  nppcr  portion  becomes  more  calcareous,  and  gradually 
passes  up  into  the  next  group.  This  formation  has  been  called  So.  2, 
or  Fort  Benton  Group.  It  is  oftAi  immensely  thickened  in  the  viciQ- 
itrf  of  tlie  mountains  from  the  north  line  to  New  Mexico,  but  on  the 
Lower  Missouri,  where  it  was  first  observed  by  geologists,  it  never 
reaches  a  thickness  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun- 
dred feet.  In  New  Mexico  it  occurs  as  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
cretaceous  divisions,  and  along  the  line  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway, 
in  Kansas,  it  has  yielded  largo  quantities  of  the  most  remarkable  rep- 
tilian remains.  In  the  chapter  ou  the  geology  of  that  route  I  shidl 
have  occasion  to  dwell  more  minutely  on  the  interesting  facts  connected 
with  this  group.  On  the  Missouri  River  it  has  yielded  a  number  of 
species  of  Inoceramtts,  Scapkites,  Amonites,  and  some  tliin  layers  are 
made  up  of  remains  of  the  scales  and  teeth  of  fishes.  Farther  up  the 
Missouri  River,  near  the  month  of  the  Niobrara,  and  resting  on  these 
sandstones  and  days,  is  a  thick  bed  of  chalky  limestone,  containing 
vast  quantities  of  a  small  species  of  oyster,  and  a  large  bivalve,  Ino- 
eeramus  prohlematiciu,  which  ia  identical  in  si)ecies,  or  closely  allied 
with  one  found  in  many  portions  of  Europe-  Some  remarkable  forms  of 
I  fishes,  not  unlike  our  shad  or  herring,  also  sharks'  teeth,  have  been 
'  found  in  abundance.  A  few  other  shells  have  been  described  in  various 
localities  in  this  chalk,  and  all  of  them  are  of  a  strictly  marine  charac- 
ter Much  of  this  limestone,  though  colored  extensively  with  oxide  of 
iron,  is  soft,  and  leaves  a  mark  on  a  blackboard  or  cloth  like  our  com- 
BLoa  chalk  of  commerce.  It  is  also  composed  largely  of  infusorial 
remains,  a-s  distinctly  shown  under  the  microscope.  This  formation,  as 
■well  aa  the  sandstone,  is  very  widely  distributed  over  the  plain  country 
in  Nebraska,  Dakota,  and  Kansas,  and  its  influence  on  the  agricultural 
prosperity  of  these  regions  is  very  great.  The  fertility  of  tho  soil  is 
largely  due  to  tho  calcareous  matter  of  the  one  mingled  with  the  silica 
derived  from  the  other.  The  bluff-like  character  of  these  chalky  lime- 
stones, as  shown  along  the  channel  of  the  Missoan  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Niobrara  to  the  mouth  of  White  Eiver,  is  well  illustrated  by  Figure  2. 

Fig.  2. 


BluSa  of  Kinbrara  Group,  or  Cratoceons  No.  3. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  cretaceous  divisions.    It  is 

found  in  some  fonn  wherever  the  cretaceoos  beds  ocoor,  from  tiie  north 
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line  to  New  Mexico,  and  probably  much  farther.  As  it  is  developed  on 
the  Lower  Missouri,  and  southward  throu^rh  Nebraska;  Kansas,  into 
Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  it  contains  thick,  massive  beds  of 
chalky  limestone.  On  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  at  Forts  Hays  and 
Wallace,  this  limestone  is  sawed  into  blocks  of  any  desirable  size  with 
a  common  saw,  and  used  for  building  purposes ;  but  along  the  flanks  of 
the  mountains,  or  in  the  far  West,  it  never  reveals  its  chalky  character. 
It  is  found  in  thin,  slaty,  calcareous  layers,  but  universally  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  the  oyster,  Ostrea  congesta^  and  also  some 
form  of  Inoceramus,  or  a  few  lish  remains,  but  the  little  oyster  is 
nbiqaitoas.  We  have  spoken  briefly  of  the  lower  seriC/S  of  cretaceous 
rocks,  as  shown  in  the  section.  In  these  three  divisions  there  seems  to 
be  no  well-marked  line  of  separation,  and  the  more  we  study  them  the 
more  intimately  do  they  seem  to  be  blended  together.  We  shall  here- 
after refer  to  the  seams  of  coal  that  have  been  found  in  the  Dakota 
Group ;  and  we  will  state  just  here  that  one  local  bed  of  carbonaceous 
clay,  which  was  used  to  some  extent  as  fuel,  was  found  in  No.  2,  on  the 
Nebraska  side  of  the  Missouri,  about  thirty  miles  above  Sioux  City. 
In  no  other  portion  of  the  West  have  we  ever  seen  anything  that  ap- 
proached coal  in  this  group. 

The  Fort  Pierre  Group  begins  to  overlap  the  Niobrara  Group  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara,  and  above  that  point,  although  the  river  cuts 
deep  down  into  the  chalk  limestone,  and  long  lines  of  cone-like  bluffs 
extend  up  nearly  to  the  Great  Bend,  yet  the  distant  hills  on  either  side  of 
the  river  show  plainly  the  dark,  shaly  clays  of  No.  4.  This  formation  cov- 
ers a  vast  area  of  country,  perhaps  fifty  thousand  square  miles  or  more, 
and  wherever  it  prevails  it  gives  to  the  surface  the  aspect  of  desolation. 
The  entire  thickness  of  the  group  is  filled  with  the  alkaline  material 
which  is  so  well  known  in  the  West,  and  wherever  the  water  accumulates 
in  little  depressions  and  evaporates  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  deposit 
of  the  salt  varying  from  an  inch  to  several  inches  in  thickness.  The 
water  that  flows  through  these  clays  is  usually  impregnated  with  these^ 
salts  and  thus  rendered  unfit  for  use.  Although  these  clays  seem  to  bo' 
so  sterile,  and  in  the  dry  season  are  typical  of  extreme  aridity,  yet  they 
are  by  no  means  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  various  species  of  chen- 
cpodidceous  shrubs  and  herbs  that  are  peculiar  to  the  West  find  their  natu- 
ral habitat  in  these  clays,  and  grow  most  luxuriantly.  The  sarcobatm 
reaches  its  highest  growth  in  this  region.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  country  underlaid  by  rocks  of  this  group  will  prove  fertile  when 
it  can  be  irrigated.  The  somber  appearance  given  to  the  country  by 
the  black  clays  is  unfavorable  to  it.  Nowhere  except  on  the  Upper 
Missouri  have  I  seen  this  formation  so  well  defined  or  so  fruitful  in  or- 
ganic remains.  The  two  zones  mentioned  in  the  section  may  bo  said  to 
exist  geographically  as  well  as  geologically.  At  the  Great  Bend  there 
is  a  large  thickness  of  the  strata  filled  with  concretions  that  are  made 
np  mostly  of  an  aggregate  of  fossils,  as  Ammonites,  Baculites,  &c.  Near 
Chain  de  Roche  Greek  these  concretions  have  been  swept  down  into  the 
Missouri  by  the  Swift  current  during  the  spring  floods,  and  in  the  low 
water  of  autumn  they  present  a  picturesque  appearance,  as  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3. 

This  fossil  zone  extends  across  the  country  in  a  nearly  east  and  west 
direction.  Passing  above  this  point  very  few  fossils,  except  here  and 
there  a  baculite  or  bones  of  the  Mosasaurus,  are  found  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles,  when  another  belt  or  zone  of  fossils  ex- 
tends across  the  country  in  the  same  direction.  These  zones  undoubtedly 
represent  certain  depths  of  the  waters  in  the  great  cretaceous  sea,  which 
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irere  peculiarly  favorable  for  tbe  production  aud  existence  of  n 
life.  Although  the  rivers  cut  deep  channels  throngh  the  different  fomia- 
tiou8,wedo  not  meet  with  theFox  Hills  GroupalongtbeMlssouri until  ve 
reach  nearly  up  to  the  mouth  of  Caunon  Ball  Elver,  yet  fifty  miles  or 

Fig.  3. 


ConcKtions  in  Miasoiirri  River,  near  Clinin  ilo  Bocho  Creek. 

more  l}efore  reaching  that  point  it  has  overlapi>ed  the  Fort  Pierre 
Group.  In  traveling  across  the  plain  country  westward  from  Fort 
Pierre  wo  find  it  occupying  the  entire  area.  Very  soon  after  passing 
west  of  the  Big  Cheyenne  Kiver  the  traveler  will  readily  recognize 
its  prcseTice  by  the  more  cheerful  apiwarauce  that  it  gives  to  the  surface, 
as  well  aa  by  the  greatly  increased  growth  of  vegetation.  The  water  is 
pare  and  good,  and  springs  become  quite  coinuon  in  the  hills.  In  this 
group  also  there  is  a  i-emarkable  zone  of  fossils,  cxendlng  across  the 
coniitry  In  cither  dii-ectiou  from  the  Missouri  Eiver.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  Cannon  Ball  Kivcr,  the  surface  is  covered  with  rounded  concre- 
tions of  rusty-brown  arenaceous  limestone,  crowded  with  beautiful  mo- 
luscous  f08.sils.  This  belt  is  quite  nan-ow  and  extends  eastward  toward 
the  Ootcau  do  Prairie,  and  westward  between  the  Big  Cheyenne  aud 
Grand  Bivers,  along  the  north  side  of  the  Black  Hills.    I  have  thus 

g'ven  the  typical  features  which  those  groups  assume  on  the  Missouri 
ivcr.  As  wo  i"ecede  ft-om  this  region  southwaitl  there  are  many 
modifications,  espceiidly  lithologically ;  yet  to  one  familiar  with  them 
they  never  lose  all  their  characters,  so  that  they  cannot  bo  detected. 
Like  the  human  face,  neither  time  nor  distance  can  so  change  it  that 
it  does  not  retain  some  trace  of  its  original  features.  In  my  explora- 
tions I  have  traced  these  groups  over  hundreds  of  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  extend  from  the  Aretio  Circle  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien;  and  that  at  some  fnture  period  they  will  be  so 
carefully  studied  at  different  points  that  they  may  be  connect*^  into 
one  harmonious  gronp.  All  the  facts  that  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
up  to  this  time  tend  toward  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  the  geology  of 
the  entire  Eocky  Mountain  system. 

If  the  reader  has  the  patience  aud  interest  to  follow  me  through  this 
report,  be  will  find  frequent  allusions  to  all  these  groups  in  the  descrip- 
tioo  of  the  geology  of  various  localities.    Some  of  these  groups  come 
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9  sarface  very  often,  not  unfirequently  in  unexpected  localities,  as 
erved  on  the  Yellowstone,  where  the  fossiliferons  beds  of  !No.  4  are 
eA  in  the  channel  of  the  stream  for  a  distance  of  sixty  miles. 
lere  south  of  the  Missouri  Eiver  have  I  seen  any  locality  where  a 
ct  line  of  separation  could  be  drawn  between  the  upper  and  lower 
,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  line  will  be  best  shown  on  the  Upper 
uri  of  any  portion  of  the  West.  The  break  here  is  quite  plain, 
)gically,  and  so  far  as  the  organic  remains  are  concerned,  our  ex- 
ions  have  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  a  single  species  that  passes 
Dne  to  the  other.  The  next  important  feature  in  the  geology  of 
rest  are  the  great  lake  basins,  which  seem  to  set  in  the  older  forma- 
and  in  each  other  like  dishes,  and  these  are  most  properly'  called 
s.  The  principal  one  is  the  Fort  Union,  or  Great  Lignite  Group, 
L  forms  the  transition  group  from  the  strictly  marine  condition  of  the 
seous  period  to  the  epoch  of  the  numerous  fresh-water  lakes  which 
scattered  all  over  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Now  that 
ttention  of  explorers  has  been  called  to  this  remarkable  system  of 
f  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  found  to  have  existed  all  over  the 
m  portion  of  the  continent,  from  the  extreme  north  to  the  far 
.  In  the  chapter  by  Dr.  Newberry  on  the  ancient  lakes  of  the 
there  is  a  most  graphic  description,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred, 
diowing  general  section  conveys  a  clear  idea  of  the  different  groups, 
p  as  they  were  known,  up  to  the  time  of  its  first  publication  in  the 
ddings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  December,  18G1.  As 
groups  will  be  frequently  ref^n^ed  to  in  this  report  as  well  as  suc- 
ig  reports,  and  as  each  year-s  explorations  extends  their  area  or 
aew  facts  to  our  knowledge  of  them,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  interest. 

General  section  of  the  tertiary  rocks  of  Nebraska, 
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Fine  loose  SAZid,  witlt  aomo  lasers  of  llmo- 
Btouo:  containft  bones  of  Oanu,  Fdis,  Cos- 
tor,  Equxu,  Mcutodbn,  Tuiudo,  de.,  some 
of  wmch  are  scarcelv  distinguishable 
firom  living  species.  Also  Heltx,  Physa, 
^lecinea,  probably  of  recent  species. 
All  fircsh-water  and  land  types. 

Wbite  and  lightdrab  clays,  with  some 
beds  of  sandstone  and  local  layers  of 
Umestone.  Fossils:  Oreodon^TitanotAe- 
rium,  Ofueropotamiu,  Ehinoceros,  Anchi- 
therium,  Hyctnodon,  Maehairoduf,  Tri- 
onyx,  TeHuao,  Helix,  Planorbit,  Limncea, 
petrified  wood,  &c  All  extinct  No 
Drackish* water  or  marine  remains. 

Light-gray  and  ash-colored  sandstones, 
with  more  or  less  argillaceous  layers. 
Fossils :  fragments  of  Trionyx,  Tettudo, 
with  large  Hdix,  Tivipara,  petriflea 
wood,  &c  No  marine  or  Drackish-water 
types. 

Beds  of  clay  and  sand,  with  round  ferru- 
ginous concretions,  and  numerous  beds, 
seams,  and  local  deposits  of  lignite,  groat 
numbers  of  dycotylodonons  leaves, 
stems,  &c.,  of  the  genera  Platanut,  Acer, 
TRmtu,  Poptdtu,  de.,  with  very  large 
leaves  of  true  fan  palms.  Also  Ilewe, 
Metania,  Vivipara,  Corbicula,  Unio,  Oa- 
freo,  Cforbula,  and  scales  of  Lepido- 
tutt  with  bones  of  TrUmyx,  Emy»,  Cvmp. 
aemyy,  CroeodUuSf  die 
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On  Loup  fork  of  Platte  River, 
extending  north  to  Niobrara 
Kiver,  and  south  to  an  un- 
known distance  beyond  the 
Platte. 


Bad  Lands  of  White  Biver, 
under  the  Loup  Biver  beds, 
on  Niobrara,  and  across  the 
country  to  the  Platte. 


Wind  Biver  Valley  j  also  west 
of  Wind  Biver  Mountains. 


Occupies  the  whole  countij 
around  Fort  Union,  extend- 
ing north  into  tho  British 
possessions  to  unknown  dis- 
tances: also  southward  to 
Fort  Clark.  Seen  under  the 
WhiteBivcr  Group  on  North 

'  Platte  Biver  above  Fort 
Laramie.  Also  on  west  side 
of  Wind  JEUver  Mountains. 
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'<  Tho  passage  fh)iii  tbo  brackish  to  the  fresh- water  beds  m  the  oldest 
member  of  the  tertiary  of  this  region  seems  not  to  be  marked  by  any 
material  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  sediments.  Nor  have  we,  so 
far  as  is  yet  known,  any  reasons  for  believing  that  any  climatic  or  other 
imi>ortanti  physical  changes  beyond  the  slow  rising  of  the  land,  and  the 
cons4H]uent  recession  of  the  salt  and  brackish  water,  took  place  during 
the  detM)sition  of  the  whole  of  the  oldest  member  of  the  tertiary  here, 
since  we  find  a  considerable  proi>ortion  of  the  species  of  fresh-water 
mollusca  ranging  through  this  whole  lower  member.  The  principal  dif- 
ference between  the  fossils  of  its  upper  and  lower  beds  consists  in  the 
grmhial  disappearance  of  strictly  brackish- water  types  as  we  ascend  from 
the  inferior  strata^  The  entire  series  of  Nebraska  tertiary  rocks  con- 
sists of  three  or  four  groups,  three  of  which,  at  least,  (and  probably 
four,)  evidently  belong  to  separate  and  distinct  epochs.  They  usually 
occur  in  isolated  basins,  but  have,  with  one  exception,  all  been  seen  in 
such  connection  as  to  leave  no  doubts  in  regard  to  their  order  of  super- 
IKisitiou.*' 

The  most  important  thought  evolved  from  the  study  of  this  Fort 
Union  Group  is  the  fact,  which  we  now  believe  is  well  established,  that 
it  contains  the  history  of  the  growth,  step  by  step,  of  a  most  important 

!H>riod  of  our  continent.  The  area  which  it  occupies  is  not  yet  known, 
>ut  every  year  it  is  extended  north,  south,  and  west.  It  is  also  charac- 
ter izeil  by*  numerous  beds  of  coal,  or  lignite  as  it  was  formerly  called, 
and,  so  far  as  the  Upper  Missouri  is  concerned,  most  of  the  coal  is  tnie 
lignite.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  coal-making  period  began  in  the 
latter  iKirtii^u  of  the  cretaceous  era,  and  extended  up  into  the  tertiary. 
The  observations  of  geologists  in  New  Mexico  and  Utah  point  to  the 
conolusiou  that  large  deposits  of  excellent  coal  occur  in  the  upper  cre- 
taceous series.  The  field  for  minute  study  in  this  direction  is  immense, 
and  we  must  aw;ut  the  n^sults  of  future  explorations  before  we  can  de- 
cide iHvsitivoly.  Another  interesting  feature  connected  with  this  group 
is  the  splendid  series  of  fossil  plants  which  it  has  yielded,  showing  the 
existence  during  the  e;urly  tertiary  i^erioiU  on  these  now  treeless  plains,  of 
foi^sts  of  ;Uniost  subtropical  character  and  luxuriance.  Dr.  Newberry,  the 
celebrated  geolc^gist  and  botanist,  has  already  descril^ed  more  than  fifty 
^Hvies  of  plants  fW>m  this  group,  which  were  collected  on  the  Yellow- 
stone and  Missouri  Rivers,  many  of  them  indicating  forests  of  huge 
giowth.  Among  them  are  not  less  than  eight  species  of  PopuluSj  (pop- 
lars,^ four  species  of  PhttnmH*^  a  sycamore,  and  a  s|iecies  of  fan  pahn, 
the  leaves  of  which  must  have  had  a  spread  of  neariy  twelve  feet.  The 
wry  iuteivsting  ivmaiksof  Dr.  NewlH>rnr  in  this  connection  will  be  read 
with  pkvdsuiv  and  instruction  by  eveiy  student  of  geology : 

Tbe^M^  fiv«il5  jov  ^iMnJN-  ireH  pnw^rved  in  a  calcu>xv«x^llAc«oQs  n^ck  of  m  liriit- 
dmb  cv^Umt.  up^v.^.  xrli:<^  the  l<\dive»  »xv  o.olincdiuxi  Tritb  a  di5:iacui«:a»  that  i«iid«n  tSoD 


npSii  cmmit,  eoaM 

Kaw  Nvr.  Ml4K^U::t  ::pK^&  ibo:r  «^^>s:;^>n,  Tb^  M>%iicx£;  whkh  La^k«««i  then  wM 
ci^vjuly  \x«y  6:>^ :  a  t*ct  a^^  isdicAUve  ^mTa  t7fts«);Ui  «a;*se  of  the  v;ftt^r  in  vhieh  tlwf 

TV  cs.pfOirMx>e:jS  «>f  IV,  Hd^^r.  pr;>TY  tbjit  this  n>x^ae  Uii^ise  fxsuxtn  ocrapies 

vbecs  :i  hjk!  b«t  tywci2>r  ^cd^^s^^i^  6vx3:  tbe  <nr»k*«vci»  jvi^  A»  b;ft»  W«m  nnarkcd 
M:«vb<:>fw  tbe  V>ver  CNC£Vcr9  oc  t^  j«fn<t»  cv^ctaus  a  frv  <«m*;y  s^wlijw  s&ovinf  tlie 
*.x>AW  ^-sf  sjL^t  v^Mw  At  the  i^erac^  of  tbf  ^r  iVsiMaor :  Vet  d;ir:=^  t2be  de^^txa  <tf  bvftr 
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the  basinB  in  Tirhich  they  accumulated.  By  tracing  the  butlioe  of  these  deposits,  Dr. 
Hayden  has  demonstrated  that  sheets  of  fresh  water  once  covered  surfaces  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  continent  which,  in  extent,  rivaled  the  great  chain  of  fresh-water  lakes 
which  exist  elsewhere  in  our  country  at  the  present  da^v.  There  is,  therefore,  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  remains  of  ligneous  plants  which  com])ose  this  collexstion  were 
derived  from  trees  which  grew  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  tertiary 
continent ;  that  then,  as  now,  alternations  of  seasons  prevaile«l,  by  which  the  foliage 
of  these  trees  was  periodically  detached,  and  that,  falling  into  the  waters  beneath,  or 
near  them^  and  sinking  to  the  bottom,  they  were  enveloped  in  mud  precisely  as  leaves 
of  our  s3'camoreS;  willows,  oaks,  &c.,  accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  our  streams  and 
lakes  at  present. 

In  comparing  the  group  of  plants  hero  presented  to  us  with  those  now  living  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  any  one  will  be  at  once  struck  with  the  resemblance  which 
they  present  to  the  flora  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  more  particularly  with  that  of  our 
own  country.  In  their  study  I  have  constantly  found  that  on  maldng  comparisons 
with  the  plants  of  remote,  and  especiallv  tropical  countries,  an  entire  want  of  resem- 
blance or  affinity  at  once  discovered  itself,  and  the  only  instructive  comparisons  made 
have  been  with  the  present  veget-atiou  of  our  conntrj",  that  of  the  miocene  tertiaries  of 
Europe,  and  with  the  living  plants  of  China  and  Japan.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  future  observations  will  make  immense  additions  to  this  flora,  and  sati»- 
£Bctory  comparisons  and  generalizations  will  only  be  possible  when  a  far  more  com- 
plete series  of  its  plants  can  be  subjected  to  study.  It  is  also  true  that  as  yet  little 
other  than  the  leaves  of  these  plants  have  been  collected  and  employed  in  the  deduc- 
tions made  from  them.  From  the  character  of  the  sediments  which  inclose  these  leaves, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  fruit  and  seeds  are  also  preserved  in  the  strata  from  which 
they  were  derived;  but  as  they  are  less  conspicuous  and  noticeable  than  the  leaves,  they 
are  little  likely  t^  be  found  unless  especially  soucht,  and  it  will  only  be  when  they  are 
made  the  special  objects  of  search  that  they  will  be  discovered,  and  lend  their  import- 
ant assistance  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  which  the  leaves  present.  For  the 
want  of  such  information  as  these  organs  would  supply,  some  of  the  material  included 
in  the  collection  does  not  now  admit  of  satisfactory  classification,  and  the  references  of 
some  of  the  leaves  to  the  genera  under  which  they  are  placed  must  be  regarded  as  pro- 
visional and  liable  to  modification  by  further  research.  Quite  a  number  of  these  plants 
are,  however,  so  largely  represented  in  the  collection,  so  well  preserved,  and  so  clearly 
allied  to  the  genera  and  8i>ecies  with  which  we  are  familiar,  that  they  constitute  fair 
material  from  which  to  imer  the  general  characters  and  affinity  of  the  flora  of  which 
they  form  a  part.  In  this  list  may  be  mentioned  the  Glyptaatrohus^  of  which  the  stems, 
befl^ng  the  leaves  of  different  forms,  the  cones  and  the  sterile  capitula  are  all  present, 
and  so  closely  resemble  the  specimens  described  by  Professor  Heer  from  the  miocene  of 
Europe,  that  they  might  also  be  considered  the  originals  from  which  his  figures  were 
taken.    The  living  analogue  of  this  is  G.  heierophyllua  of  China. 

The  Taxodium  now  described  is  evidently  a  close  analogue  of  ToKodium  diibium  of  the 
miocene  of  Europe ;  differing  from  that  well-known  species  only  in  the  uniform  round- 
ing of  the  bases  and  summits  of  the  leaves. 

The  fossil  which  has  been  doubtfully  referred  to  Sequoia  LangsdorfU  would  probably 
be  tegarded  by  foreign  botanists  as  identical  with  that  species,  but  for  the  reason  given 
in  the  remarks  upon  that  x^lant,  it  seems  to  me  quite  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  Sequoia, 
and  more  probable  that  it  was  a  Taxodium  allied  to  our  deciduous  cypress. 

The  great  fim  xialm  (Sabal  Camphelli)  collected  by  Dr.  Hayden  seems  to  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  Sabal  major  of  the  European  tertiarie^,  and  Sahal  palmetto  of  our  Southern 
States.  From  both  these,  however,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  large  number  of  folds  in 
the  loaves,  and  from  S.  major  by  its  flat,  uukeclcd  petiole.  The  plate  now  |;iven  of  this 
species  represents  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  and  petiole,  but  the  colU^ction  also  con- 
tains firagmcnts  showing  the  upper  surface ;  and  in  the  collections  of  the  northwestern 
boundary  commission  are  specimens  obtained  from  the  coast  near  Frazcr's  River,  which 
exhibit  in  fine  preservation  the  upper  surface  of  the  base  of  the  leaf  and  a  largo  portion 
of  the  petiole.  From  these  latter  specimens  the  species  was  originally  described  in  the 
Joamal  of  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society. 

The  numerous  species  of  Fopulu8j^  of  which  figures  are  now  ^ven,  will  not  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  those  whose  interest  runs  in  this  direction.  Several  of  them 
seem  to  be  new  to  science,  and  show,  for  the  most  part,  a  greater  affinity  with  the  for- 
eign poplars,  P.  aJbaf  &c.,  than  with  the  specimens  more  common  on  this  continent, 
though  a  single  one,  P.  genatrix,  evidently  belongs  to  the  group  of  which  our  balsam 
poplar  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  The  little  species  described  under  the  name  P.  rotun- 
dififUa  presents  some  anomalies  in  form  and  structure  as  compared  with  most  of  our 
poplars,  but  its  resemblance  to  another  species  contained  in  this  collection,  P.  ellij^iicaf 
«nu  one  contained  in  the  collection  of  the  Northwest  Boundary  Commission,  which  I 
described  under  the  name  P.flaheUum,  have  induceil  me  to  class  them  to|;^ether.  Among 
Hying  species  it  has  a  striking  aniUogue  in  Populus  pruino$a  now  growmg  in  Songaria. 

The  several  species  of  PUUanus  which  the  collection  contahis  form  a  striking  and€n- 
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tercflting  portion  of  this  group  of  plants,  and  all  soem  to  be  quite  distinet  from  tha 
fossil  species  hitherto  described,  or  any  uo^y  living.  Of  our  American  sycamoreB,  the 
leaves  of  P.  occidentalis  are  much  more  toothed,  while  those  of  P.  raeemota  ore  more 
deeply  lobcd  than  any  of  these.  P.  aceroideSf  a  species  from  the  t^rtiaries  of  Europe,  is 
more  closely  allied  to  our  living  ones  than  these  seem  to  be.  The  largest  and  fiuost  ad 
those  now  described  (P.  nobiliSf)  in  its  smootline-ss  of  surface,  crowded  and  paralld 
nervation,  departs  more  widely  from  the  typical  species  of  Plaianiu  than  the  others, 
and  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  tropical  plant.  An  extensive  series  of  comparisons 
has,  however,  suggested  no  affinities  closer  than  those  with  the  living  Platanutf  and 
I  have  little  doubt  that  in  these  leaves,  of  which  the  collection  contains  a  large  num- 
ber, we  have  representatives  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  species  of  the  genus. 

Two  of  the  species  of  Corylus  present  no  characters  by  whicli  tliey  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  two  now  distributed  over  the  temperate  portions  of  our  continent  (C. 
rostrata  and  C.  Americanay)  and  I  have,  therefore,  not  felt  justified  in  considering  them 
distinct.  The  Caryay  figured,  seems  to  me  clearly  to  belong  to  this  genus,  and  to  be 
closely  allied  to  one  of  our  living  species.  The  lUia  also  is  not  far  removed  fh>m  T. 
heterophyllaj  one  of  our  southern  living  species ;  while  the  NegundOj  Sapindua,  &c.,  seem 
to  be  the  representatives  of  the  genera  and  species  now  growing  near  the  regions  from 
which  these  fossils  come. 

^  From  this  flora,  considering  it  the  analogue  and  progenitor  of  that  which  now  occu- 
pies our  territory,  we  miss  some  important  elements,  and  such  as  we  ma^  confidently 
expect  will  be  supplied  by  future  collectors.  Amon||;  the  most  striking  of  these 
dencienciesmay  be  mentioned  Acer.  QuercuSy  Magnoliay  lAnodtndrony  Liquidambar,  SasMfitu 
&c.,  some  of  which,  as  we  know,  began  their  life  upon  the  continent  during  the  creta- 
ceous period,  and  all  of  them  were  members  of  the  miocene  flora  of  the  Old  World. 
Liquidamhary  Querais,  and  Magnolia  occur  in  the  pliocene  beds  of  New  Jersey,  MafiMlia 
and  Quercus  in  the  miocene  strata  of  the  Mississix)pi  Valley;  Fagus  also,  which  is  want- 
ing in  the  collection,  has  been  obtained  from  the  eocene  by  Mr.  Lesquereux. 

On  comparing  this  flora  with  that  of  the  miocene  rocks  of  the  west  coast,  we  find 
SmilaXy*QuercuSy  SaliXy  Oreodaphney  Acety  and  Cinnamomum — all  of  which  are  represented 
there — to  be  wanting  here,  while  the  Sabal,  GlyptoairdbuB,  and  Taxodium  are  common  to 
the  two  floras. 

Until  further  collections  shall  be  made  from  the  plant  beds  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  it 
Is  evident  that  the  deductions  from  the  negative  evidence  of  absent  genera  and  species 
must  be  regarde<l  as  unsatisfactory,  but  it  is  a  fact,  not  without  its  significance,  that 
the  genus  Cinnanomumy  which  was  largely  represented  in  both  the  cretaceous  and  ter- 
tiary deposits  of  the  west  coast,  and  in  the  eocene  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent, should  be  entirely  absent  from  the  large  amount  of  material  collected  by  Br. 
Hayden.* 

We  are  at  least  justified  in  saying  that  from  the  evidence  now  before  us,  wo  must 

conclude  that  the  flora  of  the  banks  of  those  inland  lakes  of  the  miocene  period  was 

that  of  a  temperate  climate,  not^warmer  than  that  of  the  middle  portion  of  our  Soutii- 

em  States,  and  somewhat  less  warm  than  that  of  the  eastern  portion  of  our  continent 

'  during  the  eocene  period,  or  the  western  during  the  miocene  age. 

The  notes  on  some  of  the  species  contained  in  the  collection  made  by  Dr.  HaydeOj 
Sequoia  Langsdorfiiy  SabtU  camphelliiy  Onoclea  aeiisihiliSy  &c.,  have  a  bearing  on  the  generif 
questions  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  pages,  but  the  occurranco 
of  an  Onoclea  among  these  miocene  plants,  and  a  species  which  I  cannot  distinguish 
from  the  living  one,  seems  to  me  a  fact  of  so  much  importance  as  to  require  some  addi- 
tional  comments. 


unquestionably  identical  with  this.  The  specimen  from  which  the  figures  I  have  re- 
ferred to  were  taken  seems  to  have  puzzled  Professor  Forbes  somewhat,  for  he  doubted 
if  it  was  a  fern :  and  Professor  Heer,  in  his  reference  to  the  fossil  plants  of  the  Island 
of  Mull,  (I?lor.  Tert,  Helvet.,  voU  iii,  p.  314,)  says:  "The  most  remarkable  species  is 
Felidtea  (f )  hebridicuSy  a  fern  which  by  its  nervation  differs  greatly  from  those  of  the 
continent."  All  these  facts  give  this  fossil  special  interest,  for,  in  addition  to  its  rela- 
tions to  its  living  representatives — of  which  we  cannot  but  consider  it  the  progenitor- 
it  adds  another  to  the  list  of  plants  common  to  the  miocene  strata  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Of  these— either  representative  or  identical  species — ^the  number  is  now  so  great  that 
they  plainly  iudicate  a  land  connection  between  the  continents  at  that  period ;  and 
since  many  genera,  and  this,  with  probably  some  other  species,  at  that  time  common 
to  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  have  aisapi>eared  from  Europe  while  thev  continue  to 
flourish  hero,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  these  were  American  types  wnich  had  oolo- 

*If  it  in  tmo,  as  now  seems  probablo,  that  a  large  part  of  the  Bellingham  Bay  deposits  are  cretaoeoos, 
that  would  accoont  for  this  marked  dlffaronoe  between  the  plants  collected  by  ur,  Eraas,  Mr.  Gibbii 
Ac,  fhmi  those  collected  by  Dr.  Hayden. 
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nized  £Qxx>pe  by  migration ;  and  that  when  their  connection  with  their  mother  country 
was  severed  they  were  orerpowered  and  exterminated  by  the  present  flora  of  Europe, 
which,  as  ProlesBor  Gray  has  shown,  is  mainly  of  North  Asiatic  origin. 

The  fact  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  viz,  the  occurrenso  of  Onodea  senH- 
UH$  on  the  Island  of  Mull,  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  while  it  has  not  been  found 
in  the  tertiary  beds  of  other  parts  of  Europe,  is  indicative,  so  far  as  it  goes,  not  only 
of  an  American  connection  during  the  mioceno  period,  but  of  an  American  origin  for 
that  species ;  and  so,  by  inference,  of  the  other  genera  and  species  common  to  the  two 
continents  during  that  epoch. 

If  this  inference  should  be  confirmed  by  future  observations,  wo  should  thou  see  how 
the  eocene  tropical  or  subtropical  iiora  of  Europe  was  crowded  off  the  stage  by  the 
temperate  flora  of  the  mioceno,  which  latter,  accompauyiug  a  depression  of  tempera- 
ture, had  migrated  from  America,  while  the  eocene  flora  retreated  soutli  and  east,  and 
is  now  represented  by  the  livin|^  Indo- Australian  flora — characterized  by  its  Hakea, 
Dpnamdrmf  Uoaiypiiy  &c.,  &c.,  which  form  so  conspicuous  an  element  in  thoeocene  flora 
of  Europe.  This  theory  would  account  for  the  presence  of  these  tropical  forms  in 
the  lower  miocene  of  Europe,  while,  so  far  as  yet  observed,  they  are  entirely  absent 
fipom  the  mioceno  flora  of  America.  In  Europe  a  few  of  the  eocene  forms  lingered  be- 
Idnd  in  the  grand  exodus  of  that  flora,  and  mingled  with  the  more  boreal  and  occi- 
dental barbarians  by  which  the  country  was  overrun,  while  in  America  these  which 
we  now  call  Asiatic  forms  never  had  an  existence. 

That  this  bridge  between  America  and  Europe  was  in  a  temperate  climate  is  proved 
by  the  character  of  the  plants  which  passed  over  it.  On  referring  to  a  terrestrial  globe 
it  will  be  seen  that  by  way  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  Hebrides,  there  are  no  very 
wide  cpips  to  be  spanned ;  but  a  connection  by  that  route  would  carry  us  so  far  into  the 
Arctic  zone  that  none  of  the  plants  which  we  suppose  to  have  made  that  journey  could 
have  withstood  the  cold  if  the  climat'Ohad  been  tne  same  as  at  present.  We  have  con- 
clusive evidence,  however,  that  it  was  not  so,  for  on  McKenzie's  River,  Disco  Island, 
on  Iceland  and  the  Island  of  Mull,  we  have,  in  the  recurrence  of  parts  of  tlie  very  flora 
under  consideration,  proof,  not  only  of  a  warmer  climate  at  the  far  north  during  the 
miocene  epoch,  but  that  a  part  of  the  plants  which  formed  the  miocene  flora  of  Europe 
actually  did  travel  that  road ;  at  least,  that  they  visited  all  these  localities,  and,  in  the 
buried  remains  of  generations  which  were  never  to  see  the  promised  laud,  left  us  impor- 
iihable  records  of  the  reality  of  this  migration. 

That  we  cannot,  without  further  study,  assign  a  cause  for  this  great  chanj^e  of  climate 
in  the  northern  part  of  our  continent,  is  no  proof  against  its  existence,  lor  the  facts 
still  remain ;  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  is  simnly  a  thing  to  be  learned.  Several  pos- 
sible causes  might  be  mentioned,  but  of  those  which  suggest  themselves,  the  deflection 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  seems  to  me  the  most  natural,  simi^le,  and  beat  to  account  for  an 
elevation  of  the  temperature  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  &c.  Whether  this  cause  would  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  is  at  least  doubtful.  A  diminution  of  the 
land  sarface  at  the  north,  if  it  could  be  proved,  would  help  to  solve  the  enigma.  Prob- 
ably several  causes  conspired  to  produce  this  effect,  but  tlicy  were  apparently  local,  or 
at  least  terrestrial,  as  a  cosmical  cause,  producing  a  general  elevation  of  temperature 
on  the  earth's  surface,  would  have  given  us  a  tropical  flora  on  the  Upi)er  Missouri, 
whereas  we  find  in  the  mioceno  flora  there,  as  yet,  really  no  tropical  plants. 

There  is  one  other  basin  near  the  sources  of  the  Misaonri  River  which 
has  already  yielded  many  fossils  of  great  interest,  but  which  seems  to  be 
isolated  from  the  others.  This  is  what  I  have  called  the  Judith  basin, 
and  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  ancient  lake  deposits,  and 
characterized  Tt)y  a  i>eculiar  group  of  organic  remains,  I  will  designate 
the  strata  as  the  Judith  Group.  The  sediments  do  not  diifer  materially 
from  those  of  the  Fort  Union  Group,  and  they  contain  impure  beds  of 
lignite,  firesh  water  mollusca,  and  a  few  leaves  of  deciduous  trees.  But 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  group  is  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  curious  reptilian  remains,  of  which  we  have  onlj^  yet  caught  a 
glimpse.  There  is  probably  no  portion  of  the  West  that  furnishes  such 
a  harvest  of  fossil  remains  and  instructive  geological  facts  as  the  coun- 
try bordering  on  the  Missouri  River,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  above  the  great  falls  of  the  Missouri;  and 
as  this  country  is  reserved  for  examination  the  coming  season,  1 
will  leave  the  obscurity  which  now  invests  it  to  be  cleared  in  the  next 
annual  report. 

All  the  groups  of  rocks  now  known  to  occur  in.  the  Northwest  are  well 
shown  along  the  flanks  and  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains.    The 
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smaller  ranges,  as  the  Little  Eocky,  Juditb,  Bear's  Paw,  and  Belt  ranges, 
form  the  most  interesting  studies.  As  a  rule,  a  central  mass  or  nucleus 
of  metamorpbic  rocks  is  elevated  above  tbe  surrounding  plain,  and 
around  tbese  niiclei  are  exposed  tbe  Jurassic,  triassic,  carboniferous,  and 
Potsdam  rocks,  in  tbeir  order  of  sequence.  But  notbing  sbort  of  a  topo- 
gnipbiciil  survey,  in  connection  witb  tbe  geology,  will  make  tbe  struc- 
ture of  tbia  region  clear  to  tbe  scientific  world. 

Tbe  Black  Hills  of  Dakota  will  form  one  of  tbe  most  interesting: 
studies  on  tbis  continent.  There  is  so  much  regularity  in  the  upheaval 
that  all  obscurity  is  removed  and  all  tbe  formations  known  in  tbe  West 
are  revealed  in  zones  or  belts  around  the  granitic  nucleus  in  their  fullest 
development.  A  careful  detailed  topographical  and  geological  8ur^'ey 
of  tbis  range  would  be  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  science.  In  all 
tbe  western  country  I  have  never  seen  tbe  cretaceous,  Jurassic,  triassic,  or 
red-beds,  tbe  carboniferous  and  Potsdam  rocks,  so  well  exposed  for  study 
as  around  the  Black  Hills. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

•  FROM  OMAHA  TO  CHEYENNE. 

In  tbe  preceding  chapter  I  have  given  a  brief  review  of  the  geologi- 
cal formations  of  the  Northwest,  sis  revealed  by  that  grand  natural  sec- 
tion, the  valley  of  tbe  Missouri  River.  We  are  now  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed on  our  Journey  westward. 

Tbe  city  of  Omaha  is  most  beautifully  located  on  tbe  western  bank  of 
tbe  Missouri  River,  on  a  second  teiTace,  about  fttty  feet  above  the  water- 
level  of  tbe  river.  Terraces  of  the  kind  alluded  to  form  a  peculiar  fea- 
ture along  tbe  Missouri  River  and  its  tributaries,. and  are  found  from 
tbe  foot  of  tbe  mountains  to  its  mouth,  and  in  many  instances  they  seem 
to  afford  most  beautiful  natural  sites  for  cities.  I  will  not,  at  this  time, 
enter  into  an  explanation  of  the  causes  wiiich  produce  these  terraces, 
but  simply  remark  that  they  perhaps  indicate  oscillations  of  level  in 
the  siuface,  or  the  gradual  recession  of  tbe  waters  toward  the  sea, 
and  that,  far  back  in  the  past,  each  one  of  them  has  at  one  time  forme<l 
the  bed  of  tbe  river.  They  also  seem  to  indicate  that  formerly  the  Mis- 
souri carried  to  the  ocean  a  vastly  greater  volume  of  water  than  at  pres- 
ent. Another  feature  will  at  once  catch  tbe  eye  of  tbe  observing  trav- 
eler, and  that  is  the  marvelous  fertility  of  all  this  region.  The  wide 
^assy  bottoms  are  black  with  rich  vegetable  matter  to  an  almost  inde- 
bnite  dei>th,  while  the  upland  terraces  and  hills  are  covered  with  a  de- 
posit of  yellow  marl,  varying  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  thickness.  There  seems  to  be  evidence  that  tbe  ocean  or  a  lake  once 
extended  up  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  up  the  Missouri  beyond 
the  reach  of  tidal  infiuences  nearly  to  Fort  Pierre,  and  that  the  myriads 
of  mountain  streams  poured  their  fresh  waters  into  tbe  great  arm  of 
tbe  sea,  or  estuary.  These  numerous  streams,  flowing  through  the  soft 
marls,  sands,  and  clays  of  tbe  great  plain  country,  mingling  their  sedi- 
ments in  tbe  waters,  and  deposited  them  in  tbe  bottom  of  this  estuaiy. 

*In  cliapterH  VIII  to  XIII  inclusive,  numerous  extracts  have  been  taken  from  the 
text  of  a  volume  entitled  ^^Sun-Pictures  of  Rocky  Mountain  Scenery,^  and  on  article 
published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  American  PhiloHophical  Society,  Philadelphia,  Feb- 
ruary 19, 1869,  by  the  writer.  These  papers  necessarily  have  a  very  limited  circulation, 
and  as  these  official  reports  are  designed  for  distribution  far  and  wide  among  tho  people, 
this  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  introducing  them  in  this  connection. 
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The  channels  of  all  the  larger  rivers  had  been  marked  out  prior  to  this 
time,  for  "we  find  that  these  superficial  deposits  reach  their  greatest 
thickness  in  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Missouri  Eiver  and  thin  out  as 
we  pass  up  the  valleys  of  its  tributaries  on  the  east  and  west  side,  while 
they  almost  cease  to  appear  near  the  mouth  of  White  Earth  River. 

The  question  at  once  occurs,  at  what  time  did  this  geographical  con- 
dition of  the  country  exist!  We  believe  tbat  it  forms  a  part  of  what 
is  called  the  quarternary  period  in  geology,  which,  though  very  modem, 
geologically  speaking,  really  extended  far  back  in  the  past  before  the 
existence  of  man  on  this  continent,  judging  from  the  evidence  we  have 
been  able  to  secure  up  to  the  present  time.  If  we  examine  the  numer- 
ous cuts,  or  washed  bluffs,  which  we  find  everywhere,  we  shall  discover 
a  great  variety  of  freshwater  and  land  shells,  as  Helices,  Paludinas, 
Succinneas,  &c.,  and  here  and  there  the  remains  of  the  mastodon  and 
elephant.  In  the  year  1867,  while  prosecuting  the  geological  survey  of 
Nebraska,  under  the  Gcuenil  Goveiiimeut,  I  obtained  from  these  marls 
fine  specimens  of  the  molar  teeth  of  the  JEleplias  americanus  or  Ameri- 
can elephant,  and  the  mastodon,  M,  americanus.  These  remains  of 
gigantic  extinct  animals  are  mingled  with  those  of  animals  existing  in 
tliis  region  at  the  present  time,  such  as  rabbits,  mice,  gophers,  beavers, 
buffaloes,  deer,  &c.,  which  have  been  found  in  great  quantities.  Nearly 
all  the  shells  are  identical  with  living  species  which  are  abundant  in 
some  of  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi.  In 
the  banks  of  some  of  the  little  streams,  oftentimes  buried  ten  to  twenty 
feet  beneath  the  surface,  are  large  accumulations  of  shells,  as  snails,  fresh- 
water mussels,  &c.,  while  very  few  and  perhaps  none  exist  at  the  present 
time  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Sometimes,  in  the  fine  vegetable  matter 
that  accumulates  along  the  Missouri  Eiver  from  the  annual  floods,  can 
be  seen  bushels  of  minute  snail  shells,  yet  not  a  snail  can  now  be  found 
alive  anywhere  in  that  region.  We  account  for  this  by  some  change 
in  the  physical  conditions  which  were  once  very  favorable  for  their  exist- 
ence and  increase.  The  waters  of  the  little  streams  were  far  clearer 
and  purer  than  at  present.  Now,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  they 
become  so  charged  with  sediment  that  molluscous  life  cannot  exist. 
This  is  the  case  with  tlie  Missouri  Eiver  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
to  its  mouth,  and  scarcely  a  shell  can  be  found  in  its  waters ;  but  in 
some  of  its  tributaries,  as  the  Big  Sioux,  James,  Vermillion,  &c.,  that 
flow  in  from  the  north,  there  is  the  greatest  abundance. 

The  traveler  will  very  naturally  inquire,  why,  with  all  this  wonder- 
ful fertility  of  soil,  these  broad,  grass-covered  plains  do  not  contain  a 
suitable  supply  of  forest  trees.  We  will  endeavor  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  another  place.  Ho  will  find,  as  he  travels  over  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska, that  the  time  is  not  very  distant  when  portions  of  the  country 
will  be  covered  with  beautiful  artificial  forests,  and  we  will  attempt  to 
idiow  that  this  is  only  a  i*estoration  of  conditions  that  once  existed  far 
m  the  geological  past. 

Before  leaving  the  Missouri  Eiver  I  will  refer  briefly  to  an  interesting 
phenomenon  which  I  shall  work  up  in  detail  at  some  future  time.  The 
proofs  of  glacial  action  in  the  West  are  not  common  or  vei'y  remarka- 
ble in  thefr  character ;  still  they  are  shown  to  a  certain  extent,  not  only 
in  the  mountains  but  also  in  the  plains.  Along  the  Platte  Eiver,  below 
Omaha,  and  on  the  Missouri,  near  the  city,  the  carboniferous  limestones 
have  had  their  upper  surface  so  thoroughly  smoothed  by  glacial  action 
that  they  can  be  quarried  out  and  used  for  caps  and  sills  without  any 
farther  finish  to  them.  And  the  process  seems  to  have  been  canied  on 
with  wonderful  uniformity,  for  the  upper  surface  seems  to  be  as  level  as 
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if  it  had  been  wrought  with  a  plumb  line.  There  are  a  few  small  grooves 
or  8cratohe«,  and  by  means  of  a  compass  I  ascertained  the  direction  to 
be  about  27^  west  of  north,  or  about  northeast  and  southwest'.  There 
seem  also  to  be  two  sets  of  scratches  crossing  each  other  at  different 
angles. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  evidence  we  have,  that  all  the  limestones 
uhderneiith  the  yellow  marl  and  pebble  deposits  around  Oiuaha^  and 
south  to  the  Platte  Eiver,  were  smoothed  or  planed  oflf  by  immense 
masses  of  ice  passing  over  them,  for  wherever  these  sux)erflcial  deposits 
have  been  stripi>ed,  the  upper  rocky  layers  are  planed  off  with  remark- 
able smoothness.  In  the  mountains  proper,  the  evidences  of  glacial 
action  are  not  uncommon,  esi>ecially  on  the  sides  of  the  deep  valleys  and 
gorges,  but  the  causes  were  local  and  operated  when  the  temperature  of 
the  climate  was  much  lower  than  it  is  at  present. 

Westward  from  Omaha  we  wend  our  way  among  the  rounded  grassy 
hills  which  rise  in  wave-like  undulations  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  in 
every  direction.  The  first  glance  at  such  a  scene  strikes  the  stranger 
with  .astonishment  at  its  wonderful  beauty,  but  it  soon  becomes  so  mon- 
otonous that  any  fiat  plain  or  rugged  mountain  is  a  relief.  About  thirty 
miles  to  the  westward  the  road  passes  out  of  the  hills  into  the  valley  of 
the  Platte,  and  the  journey  westward  is  one  gradual  ascent  to  the  moun- 
tains, walled  on  either  side  by  more  or  less  abrupt  hills  or  bluffs.  Here 
we  may  stop  for  a  while  to  discuss  some  of  the  more  important  geologi- 
cal features  for  the  first  one  hundred  miles  of  our  route.  The  surface 
deposits  over  this  area  possess  no  small  degree  of  interest,  both  in  an 
economical  as  well  as  scientific  point  of  view,  but  I  have  already  suffi- 
ciently ex])laiued  their  character.  They  seem,  however,  to  occupy  a 
\ery  large  area  in  this  i)ortion  of  Nebraska,  concealing  almost  entirely 
the  underlying  or  basis  rocks.  The  geology,  therefore,  becomes  some- 
what obscure,  and  can  be  studied  only  at  a  few  outcroppings,  from  point 
to  point.  The  princijial  exposures  are  along  the  Platte,  where  the  river 
has  cut  a  wide  and  deep  channel  through  the  surface  of  the  country. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  strata  are  very  nexirly  horizontal,  that  there 
are  no  ufiheavals  nor  mountain  elevations  to  disturb  the  original  posi- 
tions of  the  beds,  aids  us  much  in  our  investigations.  We  believe  that 
the  whole  of  Douglas  County  is  underlaid  by  the  limestones  of  the  ui)i)er 
coal  measures,  with  perhaps  a  moderate  thickness  of  the  rusty  sand- 
stones of  the  lower  cretaceous  or  Dakota  Group  lying  above  them  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  county.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  these  coal- 
measure  limestones  are  very  conspicuous,  Jind  supply  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  building  stones  of  this  region.  The  dip,  if  any,  is  quite  gen- 
tle toward  the  northwest,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elkliorn  River  the 
carboniferous  limestones  have  passed  beneath  the  water-level  of  the 
Platte,  not  to  be  seen  again  until  we  arrive  at  the  eastern  margins  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Overlying  these  are  the  ferruginous  sandstones 
which  contain  the  impressions  of  deciduous  leaves.  Near  the  mouth  of 
Elkborn  are  some  of  the  abrupt  bluffs  of  this  sandstone,  and  the  soft, 
yielding  nature  of  the  rock  has  enabled  the  Indian  to  record  on  it  his 
curious  hieroglyphical  history. 

Fig.  4  illustrates  the  sandstone  bluffs  as  they  occur  on  Little  Blue 
River  in  the  southern  portion  of  Nebraska. 

The  question  often  arises  in  the  minds  of  visitors  to  this  region,  how 
the  law  of  comi)en8ation  supplies  the  want  of  fuel  in  the  absence  of  trees 
for  that  use.  Many  persons  have  taken  the  position  that  the  Creator 
never  made  such  a  vast  country,  with  a  soil  of  such  wonderful  fertility, 
and  rendered  it  so  suitable  for  the  abode  of  man,  without  storing  in  the 
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eartb  bedspf  carbou  for  bis  ueeds.  If  tbis  idea  could  be  shown  to  be 
true  in  an^'case,  we  would  ask  why  are  the  immeuse  beds  of  coal  utored 
away  in  themouutainsof  PouDsylvaniaaDd  Viiginia,  while  at  the  same 
time  Gm  surface  is  covered  with  dense  forests  of  timber  1    We  now  koow 

FiR.   i. 


CretaceooB  No.  1,  on  Little  Bine  Biver,  Nebiafika. 

that  this  law  does  not  apply  to  the  natural  world,  and  if  it  did,  this 
western  country  would  be  a  remarkable  exception.  The  State  of  Ne- 
braska seems  to  be  located  on  the  western  rim  of  the  great  coal  basin 
of  the  West,  and  only  thiu  scams  of  poor  coal  will  probably  ever  be 
found.  But  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  iu  Wyoming  and 
Colorado,  coal  in  immense  quantities  has  been  hidden  away  fur  ages, 
and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  has  now  brought  it  near  the  door  of 
every  man's  dwelling. 

Th^Be  Bocky  Monntaiu  coal  beds  will  one  day  supply  an  abundance 
of  fticl  for  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  square  miles  along  the  Mis- 
aoori  fiiver  of  the  most  fertile  agricultural  land  in  the  worrd.  Every 
acre  of  land  iu  Eastern  Nebraska  is  already  iu  possession  of  the  thriv- 
ing ikrmer,  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  farms  in  the  West  can  now 
be  seen  there.  Although  comparatively  new,  it  looks  like  an  old  settled 
coQDtry.  Farm-houses  aud  small  villages  meet  the  eye  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  tlie  great  interest  which  the  more  intelligent  and  enterjtrising 
citizens  have  taken  in  tree-planting  is  covering  the  once  naked  hills  with 
the  most  elegant  artificial  groves.  The  time  i»  not  far  distant  when 
IS'ebraska  will  be  noted  a^ll  ovei^tlie  world  for  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  its  agricultural  portions.  I^eing  comimsed  entirely  of  plain  country, 
with  rocks  of  comparatively  modem  age,  all  holding  a  horizontal  i>osi- 
tion,  or  nearly  so,  without  a  single  mountain  range  within  its  bounda- 
ries, Nebraska  can  never  te  remarkable  in  any  way  for  its  mineral  re- 
Bonrces.  It  is  true  that  it  has  its  salt  springs,  which  are  annually  be- 
coming more  important  aud  valuable.  These  springs  are  located  near 
Lincoln,  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  the  saline  water  flowing  from  them 
into  Salt  Creek  has  given  character  to  (juitc  an  important  tributary  of 
the  Platte  for  thirty  miles  or  more.  This  stream  flows  through  a  most 
beaatifa),  rolling,  fertile  region,  covered  wiUi  splendid  farms,  and  has  a 
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deep  channel,  with  steep  muddy  banks,  a  kind  of  forbidden  <jbject.  Kot 
a  being  can  drink  its  waters,  nor  until  near  its  entrance  into  the  Platte 
do  they,  by  accession  of  little  streams  and  springs,  become  sufficiently 
freshened  for  the  use  of  animals. 

The  valley  of  the  Platte  is  a  natural  avenue  through  the  country, 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  Missouri,  and  all  the  earthy  mate- 
rials which  could  possibly  have  existed  over  this  vast  area,  from  tlie 
summits  of  the  highest  hills  on  either  side,  and  I  know  not  how  much 
more,  have,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  been  swept  down  into  the  Missouri 
Eiver  and  then  conve3^ed  to  the  ocean,  to  be  distributed  over  its  bottom 
to  form  layers  for  the  study  of  future  geologists.  We  may  arrive  ap- 
proximately at  the  number  of  square  miles  of  sediment  which  have  been 
removed  from  this  valley.  It  is  at  least  five  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  from  bluflf  to  bluflf  will  average  more  than  four  miles  in  width  for 
the  entire  distance.  Taking  this  low  estimate  as  a  basis,  we  have  two 
thousand  square  miles  of  area  literally  carved  out  and  carried  away. 
We  cannot  compute  the  thickness  of  tlie  sediment  at  less  than  one  thou- 
sand feet,  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  it  was  much  more.  This  vast 
change  gives  evidence  of  the  tremendous  forces  of  nature  that  have  been 
continually  at  work  all  over  this  region.  West  of  the  mouth  of  the  Elk 
Horn  River  the  valley  of  the  Platte  expands  widely.  The  hills  on  either 
side  are  quite  low,  rounded,  and  clothed  with  a  thick  caq^et  of  gi'ass. 
But  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  large  natural  groves  of  forest  trees,  there 
being  only  a  very  narrow  fringe  of  willows  or  cotton  woods  along  the 
little  streams.  The  Elk  Horn  rises  far  to  the  northwest  in  the  i)mirie 
near  the  Niobrara,  and  flows  for  a  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles 
through  some  of  the  most  fertile  and  beauttful  lands  in  Nebraska. 
Each  of  its  more  important  branches,  as  Maple,  Pebble,  and  Logan 
Creeks,  has  carved  out  for  itself  broad,  finely-rounded  valleys,  so  that 
almost  every  acre  may  be  brought  under  the  highest  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  great  need  here  will  be  timber  for  fuel  and  other  economical 
purposes,  and  also  rock  material  for  building.  Still  the  resources  of 
this  region  are  so  vast  that  the  enterprising  settler  will  devise  plans  to 
remedy  all  these  deficiencies.  He  will  plant  trees,  and  thus  raise  his 
own  forests  and  improve  his  lands  in  accordance  with  his  wants  and 
necessities. 

Tliese  valleys  have  always  been  the  favorite^  places  of  abode  for  nu- 
merous tribes  of  Indians  from  time  immemorial,  and  the  sit<?s  of  their  old 
villages  are  still  to  be  seen  in  many  localities.  The  buffalo,  deer,  elk, 
antelope,  and  other  kinds  of  wild  game,  swarmed  here  in  the  greatest 
numbers,  and  as  they  recede  farther  to  the  westward  into  the  more  arid 
and  barren  plains  beyond  the  reach  of  civilization,  the  wild  nomadic 
Indian  is  obliged  to  follow.  Geese,  ducks,  and  other  kinds  of  wild  fowl, 
with  now  and  then  a  stray  antelope  or  red  deer,  may  yet  be  seen,  and 
the  enterprising  hunter  may  treat  himself  to  a  large  amount  of  toil  and 
a  small  amount  of  game.  The  underlying  rocks,  as  far  west  as  Colum- 
bus and  beyond,  though  very  seldom  visible,  are  well  known  to  belong 
to  the  chalk  i)eriod,  and  consist  of  yielding  sands,  clays,  and  chalky  lime- 
stones. These  soft  rocks,  so  readily  crumbling  umler  the  atmospheric 
influences,  have  given  a  very  gently -undulating  and  rounded  apx>earance 
to  the  entire  surface.  One  may  travel  for  days  in  this  region  and  not 
find  a  stone  large  enough  to  toss  at  a  biril,  and  veiy  seldom  a  bush  suf- 
ficient in  size  to  furnish  a  cane.  Yet  this  region  is  settling  up  with 
emigrants  with  great  rapidity ;  railroads  arc  now  in  progress  of  cx)u- 
struction,  or  are  in  contemplation,  and  villages  are  springing  up  in  nu- 
merous localities.    The  principal  ones  at  the  present  time  are  Fremont 
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and  Golumbos.  The  latter,  from  its  supposed  central  geograpliical  posi- 
tion, has  been  regarded  as  the  possible  seat  of  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  in  case  of  its  removal  to  the  West. 

Soon  after  leaving  Columbus  we  cross  Loup  Fork  or  Wolf  Eiver,  an 
imiK)rtant  branch  of  the  Platte,  which  rises  in  the  Sand  Ilills,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  mih\s  to  the  northwest,  and  drains  a  large 
area  of  country.  In  the  summer  of  1S57  I  had  the  opportunity  of  fol- 
lowing it  up  from  mouth  to  source  in  connection  with  an  expedition 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  (now  General)  G.  K.  Warren,  United 
States  Army.  Its  lower  portion  pusses  through  an  extremely  fertile 
region,  but  above  the  Pawnee  Reservation  the  Sand  Hills  begin  to  mo- . 
nopolize  the  country  and  render  it  unlit  for  settlement. 

We  now  paKs  the  eastern  shore  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
most  wonderful  of  those  great  lake  basins  which  are  found  all  over  the 
West  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  coast;  there  is  no  water 
in  it  at  the  present  time,  and  its  existence  is  only  known  to  the  student 
of  geology.  During  the  tertiary  period  it  occupied  an  area  of  at  least 
one  hundred  thousand,  and  very  possibly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand, square  miles.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  greatest  northern 
lakes,  of  which  we  so  proudly  boast,  are  but  ponds  in  comparison  with  • 
some  that  once  existed  in  this  mountain  region.  The  close  observer 
will  notice  at  once  that  he  is  passing  into  a  district  the  rock  formations 
of  which  are  quite  different  from  any  tiiat  he  luis  seen  before.  lie  finds, 
also,  that  he  is  pai<»sing  beyond  the  signs  of  great  fertility,  luxuriant 
vegetation,  fine  forms,  and  fields  of  grain,  to  a  comparatively  arid,  sterile 
region;  still,  the  broad  bottoms  of  the  Platte  are  covered  with  a  fair 
growth  of  grass,  but  tlie,chances  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  crops 
of  any  of  the  cereals  are  very  small.  The  soil  becomes  too  thin,  sandy, 
and  arid  for  the  growth  of  anything  more  than  a  scanty  vegetation. 

We  might  linger  here  for  a  moment  and  inquire  into  some  of  the 
causes  that  have  produced  this  sciintiness  of  vegetation  and  <ilmost 
entire  absence  of  trees  over  so  large  an  area.  There  is  quite  a  remark- 
able belt  or  zone  of  country  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, extending  from  the  Arctic  Sea  far  south  to  Mexico,  upon  which 
but  a  small  amount  of  moisture  ever  falls.  This  has  often  been  denom- 
inated the  Great  American  Desert.  In  years  past  this  b(»lt  was  sup- 
posed to  comprise  the  greater  portion  of  the  area  lying  between  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  but  every  year  as  we  know 
more  and  more  of  the  country  this  belt  becomes  narrower  and  narrower, 
and  as  a  continuous  area  it  has  alreiuly  ceased  to  exist,  even  in  imagina- 
tion. There  are,  however,  large  portions  of  the  country  that  are  com- 
paratively worthless  and  arid,  which  may  be  called  ban*en  or  sterile, 
it  is  now  pretty  well  understood  that  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  timber 
in  this  great  region  is  want  of  moisture.  A  very  clear  ex]>lanation  of 
this  subject,  and  one  which  seeuLs  in  accordance  with  tht^  facts,  is  given 
by  Professor  Dana  in  Silliman's  Journal,  vol.  40,  page  393.  If  we  were 
to  examine  a  rain  chart  we  should  find  that  where  the  forests  are  most 
luxuiiant,  as  along  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Mississippi  Valle},  the  greatest  auKmnt  of  rain  falls  annually — say  fifty 
to  sixty-five  inches ;  and  as  soon  as  we  approach  any  of  the  interior  basins 
of  the  westc'rn  continent,  or  any  portion  of  this  diy  belt,  we  observe  that 
the  amount  of  moisture  diminishes  to  thirty,  twenty,  tifteen,  ten,  and  in 
some  cases  to  as  low  as  five  tnches,  annually.  Again,  along  the  Mis- 
souri River,  where  the  vegetation  is  quite  extensive  and  the  forest  trees 
abundant,  we  have  twenty  to  thirty  inches  of  rain ;  but  as  soon  as  we 
pass  to  the  westward  three  hundred  miles  we  have  but  ten  or  fifteen 
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inches.  On  the  Pacific  coa«t  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  whose  gigantic 
forests  are  celebrated  all  over  the  world,  we  find  that  from  fifty-five  to 
sixty-five  inches  of  ra.iu  fall  annually.  We  might  multiply  these  illus- 
trations, but  the  evidence  seems  to  be  conclusive. 

There  is  another  point  that  may  be  worthy  of  note  here,  and  that  is 
the  prevailing  impression  among  all  the  iDhabitants  of  the  West  of  a 
gradual  change  of  climate  by  settlement  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
It  is  true,  that  over  a  width  of  one  himdred  miles  or  more  along  the 
Missouri  Eiver  the  little  groves  of  timber  are  extending  their  area;  that 
springs  of  water  are  continually  y^suing  from  the  ground  where  none 
were  ever  known  before ;  and  that  the  distribution  of  rain  throughout 
the  year  is  moi-e  equable.  Such  being  the  case,  time  may  work  imi>ort- 
aut  changes,  and  settlements  may  at  some  time  cause  a  large  portion 
of  that  belt  which  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  given  up  to  stenlity  to 
become  of  value  for  the  abode  of  man. 

The  valleys  of  the  Loup  Fork  and  the  Niobrara  Rivers,  although 
largely  uninhabitable,  are  full  of  interest  to  the  geologist.  Located 
along  these  rivers  is  one  of  those  grand  cemeteries  of  extinct  animals 
which  have  excited  the  wonder  of  intelligent  men  all  over  the  world. 
Further  to  the  northwest,  on  White  Earth  River,  is  another  of  these 
far-famed  bone  deposits.  These  two  interesting  localities  bear  such  a 
relation  to  each  other  in  the  order  of  time  and  the  relationship  of  the 
animals  preserved  in  them,  that  U^^y  should  be  described  in  the  same 
connection.  1  will  therefore  take  the  reader  at  once  to  the  valley  of 
White  Earth  River,  near  the  southwestern  base  of  the  Black  Hills,  and 
there  we  shall  behold  one  of  the  wildest  regions  on  this  continent.  It 
has  always  gone  by  the  name  of  ^^Bad  Lsvuds;"  by  the  Canadian 
French  as  ^^MauvaUes  Terres;  "  in  the  Dakota  tongue,  ^^  Ala-kod-si-tdia,^ 
These  words  signify  a  very  difficult  country  to  travel  through,  not  only 
from  the  ruggeduess  of  the  surface,  but  also  from  the  absence  of  any 
good  water  and  the  small  supply  of  wood  and  game.  In  the  summer 
the  sun  i>ours  its  rays  on  the  bare  white  walls,  which  are  reflected  on  the 
weary  traveler  with  double  intensity,  not  only  oppressing  him  with  the 
heat,  but  so  dazzling  his  eyes  that  he  is  not  unfrequently  affected  with 
temporary  blindness.  I  have  spent  many  days  exploring  this  region 
when  the  thermometer  was  112<^  in  the  shade  and  there  was  no  water 
suitable  for  drinking  i)urposes  within  fifteen  miles.  But  it  is  only  to 
the  geologist  that  this  place  can  have  any  permanent  attractions.  *  He 
can  wind  his  way  through  the  wonderful  canons  among  some  of  the 
grandest  ruins  in  the  world.  Indeed,  it  resembles  a  gigantic  city  fallen 
to  deciiy.  Domes,  towers,  minarets  and  spires  may  be  seen  on  every 
side,  which  assume  a  great  variety  of  shapes  when  viewed  in  the  distance, 
Kot  unfrequently  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun  will  light  up  these  grand 
old  ruins  with  a  wild,  strange  beauty,  reminding  one  of  a  city  illu^iin- 
ated  in  the  night  when  seen  ixom  some  high  point.  The  harder  layers 
project  from  the  sides  of  the  valley  or  cailon  with  such  regularity  that 
they  appear  like  seats,  one  above  the  other,  of  some  vast  amphitheater. 
It  is  at  the  foot  of  these  apparent  architectural  ruins  that  the  curious 
fossil  treasures  are  found.  In  the  oldest  beds  we  find  the  teeth  and 
jaws  of  a  Hy opotamus,  a  nver  horse  much  like  the  Hippopotamus^  which 
must  have  sported  in  his  pride  in  the  marshes  that  bordered  this  lake. 
So,  too,  the  Titanotherium,a  gigantic  pachyderm,  was  associated  with  a 
species  of  hornless  Rhinoceros.  These  htfge  rhinoceroid  animals  appear 
at  first  to  have  monopolized  this  entire  region,  and  the  plastic,  sticky 
clay  of  the  lowest  bed  of  this  basin,  in  which  the  remains  were  found, 
seems  to  have  formed  a  suitable  bottom  of  the  lake  in  which  these  tiiick- 
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skinned  monsters  could  wallow  at  pleasui'e.  As  we  pass  higher  up  in 
the  sediments,  we  find  the  remains  of  a  great  variety  of  land  animals 
mingled  with  those  that  were  aquatic  in  their  nature.  In  a  bed  of  flesh- 
colored  marl  which  is  visible  for  a  great  distance,  like  a  broad  band  in 
the  sides  of  these  washed  hills,  thousands  of  turtles  were  imbedded,  and 
are  preserved  to  the  present  time  with  surprising  perfection,  the  hard 
portions  of  them  being  as  complete  as  when  they  were  swimming  about 
in  these  tertiary  waters  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  ago.  They 
vary  in  size  from  an  inch  or  two  in  length  across  the  back  to  three  or 
four  feet.  But  one  species  has  ever  been  discovered  in  this  basin,  and 
so  far  as  we  know  these  reptiles  made  up  in  numbers  what  they  lacked 
in  variety.  Associated  with  the  remains  of  the  turtles,  are  those  of  a 
number  of  ruminants,  all  belongiug  to  extinct  genera,  and  possessing 
peculiar  characters  which  ally  them  to  the  deer  and  the  hog.  Indeed, 
Dr.  Leidy  calls  them  ruminating  hogs.  Like  the  domestic  species,  they 
were  provided  with  cutting  teeth  and  canines,  but  the  grinding  teeth 
axe  constructed  after  the  same  pattern  as  those  of  all  living  ruminants. 
The  feet  of  these  anim^^ls  were  also  provided  with  four  toes  as  in  the 
hog,  and  none  of  them  possessed  horns  or  antlers.  They  appear  to 
have  existed  in  immense  numbers,  and  to  have  lived  in  gi*eat  herds  like 
the  bison  of  the  West.  Remains  of  more  than  seven  hundred  individuals 
of  one  species  have  been  already  studied  and  described  by  Dr.  Leidy. 
Their  enemies  were  numerous  Volves,  hyseuodons  and  saber-tooth  tigers. 

If  we  pass  for  a  moment  southward  into  the  valleys  of  the  JSTiobrara 
and  Loup  Fork,  we  shall  find  a  fauna  closely  allied,  yet  entirely  distinct 
from  the  one  on  White  River,  and  plainly  intermediate  between  that  of 
the  latter  and  of  the  present  i)eriod;  one  appears  to  have  lived  during 
the  middle  or  miocene  tertiary  period,  and  the  other  at  a  later  time  in 
what  is  called  the  pliocene.  In  the  later  fauna  were  the  remains  of  a 
nnmber  of  species  of  extinct  camels,  one  of  which  was  of  the  size  of  the 
Arabian  camel,  a  second  about  two-thirds  as  large,  also  a  smaller  one. 
The  only  animals  akin  to  the  camels  at  the  present  time  in  the  western 
hemisphere  are  the  llama  and  its  allies  in  South  America.  Kot  less  inter- 
esting are  the  remains  of  a  great  vaiiety  of  forms  of  the  horse  family, 
one  of  which  was  about  as  large  as  the  ordinary  domestic  animal,  and 
the  smallest  not  more  than  two  or  two  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  with 
every  intei*mediate  grade  in  size.  There  was  still  another  animal  allied 
to  the  horse,  about  the  size  of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  which  was  provided 
wiHi  three  hoofs  to  each  foot,  though  the  lateral  hoofs  were  rudimental. 
Although  no  horses  were  known  to  exist  on  this  continent  prior  to  its 
discovery  by  Europeans,  yet  Dr.  Leidy  has  shown  that  before  the  age  of 
man  this  w^as  emphatically  the  country  of  horses.  Dr.  Leidy  has  re- 
ported twenty-seven  species  of  the  horse  family  which  are  known  to  have 
lived  on  this  continent  x>rior  to  the  advent  of  man — about  three  times 
as  many  as  are  now  found  living  throughout  the  world. 

Among  the  carnivores  were  several  foxes  and  wolves,  one  of  which 
was  larger  than  any  now  living ;  three  species  of  HyaBnodon — animals 
whose  teeth  indicate  that  they  were  of  i*emarkably  rapacious  habits ; 
also  five  animals  of  the  cat  tribe  were  found,  one  about  the  size  of  a 
small  panther,  and  another  as  large  as  the  largest  wolf.  Several  of  the 
skulls  of  the  tiger-like  animals  exhibited  the  marks  of  terrible  conflicts 
with  the  cotemx)orary  Hytenodons. 

Among  the  rodents  were  a  porcupine,  small  beaver,  rabbit,  mouse,  &c. 

The  pachyderms,  or  thick-skinned  animals,  were  quite  numerous  and 
of  great  interest,  from  the  fapt  that  none  of  them  are  living  on  this 
continent  at  the  present  time,  and  yet  here  we  find  the  remains  of  sev- 
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eral  animals  allied  to  the  domestic  hog,  one  about  the  size  of  this  animal, 
another  as  large  as  the  African  Hippopotamus,  and  a  third  not  much 
larger  than  the  domestic  cat. 

Five  species  of  the  Khinoceros  roamed  through  these  marshes,  rangnig 
from  a  small,  hornless  species,  abont  the  size  of  our  black  bear,  to  the 
largest,  which  was  about  the  size  of  the  existing  unicorn  of  India.  No 
animals  of  the  kind  now  inhabit  the  western  hemisi)here. 

Among  the  thick-skinned  animals  were  the  remains  of  a  mastodon 
and  a  large  elephant,  distinct  from  any  others  heretofore  discovered  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  Dr.  Leidy  says  that "  it  is  remarkaUe  that 
among  the  remains  of  mammals  and  turtles  theib  are  none  of  crocodilej). 
Wlicre  were  these  creatures  when  the  shores  of  the  ancient  Dakotan 
and  Nebraskan  waters  teemed  with  such  an  abundant  provision  of  sa- 
vory ruminating  hogs?"  During  the  tertiary  period  Nebraska  and 
Dakota  were  the  homes  of  a  race  of  animals  more  closely  allied  to  those 
inhabiting  Asia  and  Africa  now,  and  from  their  character  we  may  sup- 
pose that  during  that  period  the  climate  was  considerably  warmer  than 
it  is  at  present.  The  inference  is  also  drawn  that  our  world,  which  is 
usually  called  the  new,  is  in  reality  the  old  world,  older  than  the  eastern 
hemisphere. 

Ever  since  the  commencement  of  creation,  constant  changes  of  form 
have  been  going  on  in  our  earth.  Oceans  and  mountains  have  disap- 
peared and  others  have  taken  their  place.  Entire  groups  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  have  passed  away  and  new  forms  have  come  into  exist- 
ence, through  a  series  of  years  which  no  finite  mind  can  number.  To 
enable  the  mind  to  realize  the  physical  condition  of  our  planet  during 
all  these  past  ages  is  the  highest  end  to  be  attained  by  the  study  of 
geological  facts.  It  has  been  well  said  by  an  eloquent  historian  that 
he  who  calls  the  past  back  again  into  being,  enjoys  a  bliss  like  that  of 
creating. 

We  may  attempt  to  form  some  idea  of  the  physical  geography  of  this 
region  at  the  time  when  these  animals  wandered  over  the  country,  and 
to  speculate  as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  remains  have  been  so  beau- 
tifully preserved  for  our  examination.  We  may  suppose  that  here  was 
a  large  fresh- water  lake  during  the  middle  tertiary  period ;  that  it  began 
near  the  southeastern  side  of  the  Black  Hills,  not  large  at  first  nor  deep, 
but  as  a  marsh  or  mud-wallow  for  the  gigantic  pachyderms  that  Myed 
at  the  time ;  that  as  time  passed  on  it  be<;amo  deeper  and  expanded  its 
limits  until  it  covered  the  vast  area  which  its  sediments  indicate.  We 
cannot  attempt  to  iK)int  out  in  d<>tail  all  the  changes  through  which  we 
may  suppose,  from  the  facts  given  us,  this  lake  has  passed,  during  the 
thousands  of  years  that  elapsed  from  its  beginning  to  its  extinction,  time 
long  enough  for  two  distinct  faunae  to  have  commenced  their  existence 
and  passed  away  in  succession,  not  a  single  species  passing  from  one 
into  the  other.  Even  that  small  fraction  of  geological  time  seems  infi- 
nite to  a  finite  mind.  We  believe  that  the  great  range  of  mountains 
that  now  lies  to  the  west  of  this  basin  was  not  as  lofty  as  now;  that 
doubtless  the  treeless  plains  were  covered  with  forests  or  grassy  meadows 
upon  which  the  vast  herds  of  gregarious  ruminants  cropped  their  food. 
Into  this  great  lake  on  every  side  poured  many  little  streams  from  broad 
valleys,  fine  ranging  ground  for  the  numerous  varieties  of  creatures 
that  existed  at  that  time.  Large  numbers  of  fierce  carnivorous  beasts 
mingled  with  the  multitudes  of  gregarious  ruminants,  constantly  devour- 
ing them  as  food.  As  many  of  the  bones,  either  through  death  by  vio- 
lence or  natural  causes,  were  left  in  the, valleys,  they  would  be  swept 
down  by  the  first  high  waters  into  the  lake  and  enveloped  in  tiie  sedi- 
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ments  at  the  bottom.  As  the  gregarious  ruminants  came  down  to  the 
little  streams  or  by  tlie  shores  of  the  lake  to  quench  their  thirst,  they 
would  be  pounced  upon  by  the  flesh-loving  Hyaenodon,  Drepanodon,  oi 
Uinictis.  It  was  probably  near  this  place  also  that  these  animals  would 
meet  in  fierce  conflicts,  the  evidences  of  which  remain  to  the  present 
time  in  the  cavities  which  the  skulls  reveal ;  one  of  these,  of  a  huge 
cat,  shows  on  either  side  the  holes  through  the  bony  covering  which  had 
partially  healed  before  the  animal  perished,  and  the  cavities  seem  to 
correspond  in  form  and  position  with  the  teeth  of  the  largest  Hycenodon. 

The  remains  of  those  animals  which,  from  their  very  nature,  could  not 
have  existed  in  great  numbers,  are  not  abundant  in  the  fossil  state, 
while  those  of  the  ruminants  occur  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  are 
widely  diffused  in  the  sediments  not  only  geographically,  but  vertically. 
The  chances  for  the  preservation  of  the  remains  of  a  s])ecies  seem  to 
depend  upon  the  number  of  individuals  that  existed.  The  remains  of 
ruminants  already  obtained  comprise  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  entire 
collection,  while  of  one  species,  portions  of  at  least  seven  hundred  indi- 
viduals have  been  discovered.  We  might  take  examples  from  the  ani- 
mals that  exist  in  this  region  at  the  present  time  that  would  illustrate 
the  point.  The  wolves  watch  the  deer,  antelope,  and  other  feebler  ani- 
mals as  they  go  down  to  the  little  streams  for  water,  and  all  over  the 
wide  bottoms  their  skeletons  are  distributed  in  a  more  or  less  x>erfect 
condition.  Whenever  a  bison  becomes  too  feeble  by  disease  or  age  to 
offer  a  successful  resistance,  the  wolves  soon  dispatch  him,  and  his  bones 
are  left  bleaching  on  the  ground.  In  most  cai^es  these  animals  when 
pursued  betake  themselves  to  the  water,  where  they  are  not  unfrequently 
drown^,  or  dispatched  on  a  sand-bar  or  island.  Annually,  thousands 
of  biuBBalocs,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Missouri  Iliver  and  some  of  its 
large  tributaries  on  the  ice  as  it  is  breaking  up  in  the  spring,  are 
drowned.  For  many  days  their  bodies  are  seen  floating  down  the  river 
by  Fort  Union  or  Fort  Clark,  and  lodging  on  some  of  the  islands  or 
sand-bars  All  the  air  with  the  stench  of  their  decay.  In  the  spring  of 
1857  thousands  of  their  bodies  floated  down  the  Kansas  Eiverpast  Fort 
Biley  and  were  carried  into  the  Missouri  Iliver.  These  animals  are  often 
mired  in  the  marshes  or  the  muddy  shores  of  lakes  or  streams  in  great 
numbers.  We  know  what  vast  numbers  of  the  mastodon  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Big  Bone  Licks  of  Kentucky,  and  of  the  Iri^h  elk  in 
the  bogs  of  Ireland.  We  might  instance  hundreds  of  examples  to  show 
how  easily  these  animals,  roaming  and  feeding  along  the  numerous 
streams  flo^ving  into  some  great  lake,  could  be  transported  in  i>art  or 
entire  into  the  lake,  and  sinking  to  the  bottom  would  be  enveloped  in 
the  muddy  sediments. 

There  is  another  interesting  feature  in  regard  to  these  remarkable 
fossils,  and  that  is  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  their  preservation ;  the 
bones  are  so  clean  and  whit<)  and  the  teeth  so  perfect  that,  when  ex- 
pos^ upon  the  surface,  they  present  the  appearancje  of  having  bleached 
only  for  a  season.  They  could  not  have  been  transported  from  a  great 
distance,  neither  could  the  waters  have  been  swift  and  turbulent,  for 
the  bones  seldom  show  any  signs  of  having  been  water  worn,  and  the 
nice  sharp  points  and  angles  are  as  perfect  as  in  life.  I  have  dwelt  thus 
long  on  the  details  of  this  great  lake  basin,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
universal  interest  that  invests  it,  and  the  wonderful  treasures  of  the 
past  which  it  has  revealed  to  the  world,  but  because  its  history  is  ap- 
plicable in  the  main  to  the  numbers  of  the  other  fresh- water  lake  basins 
of  the  geological  past  which  are  distributed  throughout  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tain region. 
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Before  leaving  this  subject,  there  is  another  interesting  topic  of  in- 
quiry :  why  such  a  beautiful  series  of  vertebrate  remains  should  be  80 
perfectly  preserved  in  this  Like  deposit,  and  yet  the  I'emaius  of  other 
forms  ot'  animal  and  vegetable  life  be  almost  entirely  absent.  The  sedi- 
ments seem  to  be  ]>eculiarly  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  a  full  serie:; 
of  documents  bearing  upon  the  history  of  those  times.  And  yet  in  the 
older  IkkIs,  where  the  mammalian  remains  are  most  abundant,  only  one 
small  species  of  snail,  a  land  shell,  is  found  preserved.  Where  is  the 
evidence  of  the  swarms  of  fishes  that  must  have  filled  the  streams  and 
lakes  t)f  that  timet  Of  the  vegetable  life,  if  any  existed,  only  now  and 
then  a  fragment  of  silicified  wood  is  found,  and  that,  too,  in  the  latest 
deposits.  I  am  prepared  to  believe  that  the  broad  plains  were,  even  at 
the  time  of  the  existence  of  these  animals,  as  treeless  as  at  present,  yet 
I  am  quite  unprepared  to  explain  the  almost  entire  absence  of  vegetabte 
remains.  We  know  that  fresh- water  shells,  much  like  those  existing  in 
the  Uttle  clear  streams  of  the  pre49ent  time,  as  well  as  some  remains  of 
fishes,  are  found  in  some  limestones  on  the  summits  of  hills  near  Pinog 
Spring  on  the  northern  rim  of  the  lake. 

Another  interesting  question  occurs  to  me  in  this  connection,  how 
was  it  that  a  complete  fauna,  comprising  more  than  forty  species  of  ani- 
mals, was  introduced  upon  the  earth,  lived  through  its  legitimate  period, 
entirely  perished  or  was  swept  out  of  existence,  and  an  entirely  new 
fauna,  comprising  about  the  same  number  and  variety,  was  again  intro- 
duced in  the  same  region?  It,  too,  lived  out  its  period  of  existence, 
which  must  have  been  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  and  yet  every 
one  of  this  group  of  animals  disappeared  from  the  globe,  leaving  no- 
thing behind  to  tell  the  tale  but  fragments  of  their  bony  skeletiOns,  acci- 
dentally enveloped  in  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  an  estuary  or  lake. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  this  is  a  fruitful  topic  for  sx)eculation, 
and  I  leave  it  with  the  reader.  Some  of  the  species  of  animals  found 
in  the  latest  deposits  seem  to  have  lived  very  nearly  up  to  our  present 
period.  The  horns  of  a  deer  and  the  bones  of  a  sand-hill  crane  have 
such  a  modern  aispect  that  the  thought  arises,  where  was  man  when 
these  animals  were  roaming  over  this  region?  Eecent  investigations 
show  quite  conclusively  that  man  was  an  inhabitant  of  Europe  ootem- 
poraneously  with  many  of  the  extinct  animals  of  the  quartemary  period, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  ever  found  any  evidence  that  he  Uvea 
at  a  very  remote  peiiod  on  this  continent.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  know 
at  present,  the  West  is  singularly  silent  as  to  the  existence  of  man  in 
what  are  now  understood  as  pre-historic  times. 

But  let  us  move  our  camp  further  south  and  toward  the  Platte  Valley 
again,  and  on  our  way  just  glance  at  a  desolate  and  almost  barren  bat 
interesting  region  called  the  Sand  Hills.  They  cover  an  area  of  about 
twenty  thousand  square  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  Niobrara  Biver,  and 
are  composed  of  loose,  moving  sand,  which  is  blown  by  the  winds  into 
round,  conical  hills  with  considerable  regularity.  As  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  the  surface  presents  the  appearance  of  a  multitude  of  round  tops, 
some  of  them  scooi>e(]  out  by  the  whirling  winds  so  as  to  resemble  era 
ters.  These  sand  hills  have  been  from  time  immemorial  a  favorite  resort 
of  the  bui^ilo,  which  feeds  upon  the  scanty  but  very  nutritious  grasses 
in  the  little  valleys  and  intervals  among  these  hills.  There  is,  for  the 
most  part,  an  abundant  supply  of  water  in  the  little  lakes  that  are  scat- 
tered throughout  this  region.  Some  of  them  are  alkaline  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  the  fresh  can  be  detected  from  the  salt  lakes  by  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  vegetation  in  and  around  the  borders.  These  hills 
are  sometimes  protected  from  the  winds  by  a  considerable  giowth  of 
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vegetation  on  their  sides,  especially  tbe  "Yuccas,  or  Spanish  Needles," 
vbich  seem  to  grow  luxurinutly  iu  those  almost  soilless  rogious.  No 
portion  of  the  country  is  so  biiireii  or  soilless  ns  to  be  destitute  of  its 
pecnliar  vegetation,  and  even  those  portions  that  appear  most  sterile 
Fig.  5. 


Sand  mila  oa  the  Niobrara  Hlver. 

have  some  forms  which  flourish  there  best,  and  would  perhaps  perish 
if  transported  to  a  richer  disuict.  In  the  "Bad  Lands"  the  soft,  sue- 
colent  cactns,  which  draws  most  of  its  nourishment  from  the  atmos- 
phere, often  covers  the  bald,  dome-like  hills  as  if  it  wonld  conceal  their 
nakedness  and  sterility.  '  Tliese  large  mo\'iug  bodies  of  sand  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  West;  in  tbe  North  Park  there  is  quite  a  largo  area 
completely  covered  with  them,  and  as  the  surface  reflects  the  light  of 
the  sun's  rays,  tliey  appear  in  the  distance  lite  some  extensive  lake. 
Near  the  Mosca  Pass  iu  the  San  Luis  Valley  is  another  group  of  sand 
hills  which  is  quite  conspicnous.  Tiie  winds  seem  to  delight  in  playing 
their  antice  iu  these  places,  throwing  up  tbe  sand  in  the  most  beautiful 
wave-like  furrows.  Sometimes  the  sti-ong  winds  that  sweep  over  these 
vast  plains  \rill  fill  the  air  with  a  storm  of  sand  so  as  to  impede  the 
traveler's  progress  Ibr  the  time,  and  again  they  whirl  it  in  cireidar  col- 
nmns  far  oat  of  sight. 

We  shall  now  continne  onr  way  np  the  valley  of  the  Platte  with  a 
good  deal  of  rapidity-  The  country  is  monotonous,  and  yet  now  and 
then  a  fact  of  some  interest  might  be  gathered.  We  soon  pass  into  what 
is  called  the  alkali  district,  where  the  ground  is  covered  iu  places  with  a 
white  efflorescence,  which  looks  in  the  distance  like  snow.  If  the  traveler 
were  to  ascend  the  high  bills  that  border  the  valley  and  cast  his  eyes 
in  every  direction,  be  would  see  nothing  but  a  gently  i-olling  prairie, 
witliout  a  tree  or  sbrub  as  far  as  they  could  reach.  No  cozy  farm-houses, 
with  all  tbe  signs  of  cultivated  fields,  greet  the  eye ;  no  groves  of  timber 
dot  the  landscape.  For  more  than  two  hundred  miles  along  the  valley 
of  the  Platte  it  would  he  difiicult  to  find  wood  enongh  to  kindle  a  fire. 
Fuel  for  the  supply  of  Fort  Sedgwick  and  the  city  of  Julesburg,  during 
the  winter  of  18B5-'C,  when  it  was  in  its  glory,  was  hauled  from  tlie  moun- 
tains near  Denver,  Colorado,  a  distance  of  more  tban  two  hundred  miles, 
at  a  oost  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars  per  cord. 
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The  snrfnce  of  the  country  is  sometimes  weatberetl  by  atmosphmc 
agencies  into  {leculinr  fantastic  shaiws.  The  rock  formations  are  en- 
tirely composed  of  tlie  wliitisb  and  yellowish-white  clays,  marls,  and 
sandstones  of  the  more  recent  beds  of  the  great  tertiary  lake  basin. 

Fig.  6. 


Fort  Hitcbell— Scott's  Blnff, 

The  most  striking  examples  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Scott's  Blaff  and 
Chimney  Itock,  which  have  been  noted  Inudniarks  for  yeai-a.  The 
surface  is  here  washed  out  into  the  form  of  donioH,  towers,  cimrches,  and 
furtifieations,  and  it  is  hanlly  possible  to  persnade  oneself  that  the 
band  of  art  lias  not  been  busy  here.  Chimney  Itock  shoots  up  its 
tall,  white  spire  tVont  one  hundred  to  one  hiindi-ed  and  flfty  feet.  The 
strata  are  iierfe<;tly  horizontal,  aud,  theretbix;,  we  may  intfer  tbat  the 
surface  of  the  whole  countrj-  was  originally  ou  a  level  with  the  summit 
at  least,  aud  that  these  landmarks  ai'c  uiouuiiieuts  left  after  erosion. 
These  picturesque  views  south  of  White  Kiver  are  not  extensive,  although 
on  both  sides  the  north  aud  south  forks  of  tlie  Platte  tliey  occur  in  cer- 
tain localities.  A  few  fossil  turtles  and  tbi;  boucs  of  some  huge  animal, 
probably  the  elephaut  or  mnsto<]ou,  have  been  washed  ii'om  the  bluffs. 
At  Antelope  Station,  near  Pine  Blnfti),  about  four  hnnilred  and  seventy 
miles  west  of  Omaha,  a  collection  of  curious  bones  wa.-^  takes  out  of  a 
well  sixty-eight  feet  below  the  surface,  which  were  at  once  regarded  by 
the  people  in  the  vicinity  as.  hiuuan  -remains.  These  bones  were  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  coaatry  aud  furnished  mauy  a  .sensational  pnr- 
ngraph  for  tlie  daily  press.  About  two  years  ago.  Professor  Marsh,  in 
visiting  this  country,  made  inquir;v'  fur  them,  and  succeeded  in  obUiiniiig 
a  few  fragments,  fi'oni  which  he  determined  the  existence  of  a  small 
Bi>ecieJ4  of  horse,  which  mnst  have  beeu  originally  about  two  ortwo  and 
a  half  feet  high. 

From  a  mass  of  sediment  sixty-eight  feet  beluw  the  surface,  ten  feet  in 
diameter  aud  six  feet  thick,  Professor  Marsh  obtained  a  quantity  of 
fragments  of  bones  belouging  t«  seventeen  different  si)ecies  of  animals. 
In  it  were  those  of  four  varieties  of  the  horse  family,  one  of  which  was 
ae  large  as  the  living  domestic  horse ;  one  or  two  species  of  rhiaooerofl; 
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an  animal  allied  to  a  camel,  and  one  resembling  a  hog ;  two  carnivores, 
one  about  as  large  as  a  lynx,  the  other  greater  than  any  living  carnivore, 
even  the  lion.  Such  a  quantity  of  remains,  so  varied  in  species  and 
stowed  away  in  so  small  a  space,  has  never  been  found  before. 

What  a  world  of  fossil  treasures  could  be  gathered  if  the  whole  area 
south  of  the  Platte  and  between  the  Platte  and  White  Rivers  were  care- 
fully examined  by  men  of  science !  And  even  theu,  only  those  which  are 
exposed  to  the  eye  of  the  geologist  by  atmospheric  agencies  would  be 
found,  while  the  great  mass  of  rock  material  which  underlies  the  entire 
surface  is  equally  filled  with  them,  and  undoubtedly  contains  some  forms 
that  will  never  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  science. 

If  we  now  take  the  cars  we  shall  pass  over  a  similar  plain  country  until 
we  reach  Cheyenne,  an  important  and  rather  remarkable  city,  near  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  five  hundred  and  sixteen  miles  west  of  Omaha, 
one  tliousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  nine  miles  east  from  Sacramento, 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  north  from  Denver.  This  city  is  located 
in  the  open  plain,  near  Grow  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Platte,  the  hills  as- 
cending gently  back  to  the  mount<ains  proper,  which  are  plainly  visible 
from  the  town.  On  the  4th  day  of  July,  1867,  there  was  but  one  house 
in  this  place;  within  three  months  there  were  at  least  three. thousand 
inhabitants,  with  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  a  city  of  ten  thousand.  It  is 
now  improving  rapidly,  and  promises  a  successful  future.  Again,  looking 
at  the  profile  section  of  the  railroad,  we  find  that  Omaha  is  nine  liuudred 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  At  Cheyenne  we  have  reached  an  elevation  of 
five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet,  yet  the  ascent  has  been 
so  gradual  over  an  apparently  level  plain,  that  we  have  not  for  a  moment 
resized  that  we  were  ascending  at  the  rate  of  nearly  ten  feet  to  the  mile. 
If  the  traveler  has  observed  closely,  he  will  have  seen  that  nature  had 
already  performed  most  of  the  work  of  the  road,  and  that  there  was  not 
much  more  to  be  done  but  to  lay  the  track,  and  that  for  the  entire  dis- 
tance of  more  than  five  hundred  miles  there  were  no  rock  beds  to  blast. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  we  will  throw^  a  momentary  glance 
back  upon  the  grouud  over  which  we  have  just  passed.  Nebraska  may 
be  divided  into  two  portions — agricultural  and  pastoral.  The  eastern 
part  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful,  gently-rolling,  fertile  agricid- 
tural  lands  in  America,  the  very  garden  spot  of  the  country.  But  the 
western  part  is  a  treeless,  almost  waterless  plain ;  yet,  thick,  low,  sweet, 
nutritious  grasses  cover  the  entire  surface,  and  for  the  raising  of  large 
herds  of  stock,  as  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  this  country  is  admirably 
adapted.  !Not  more  than  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  of  moisture  fall  here 
annually.; 'the  snows  of  winter  are  very  light  and  soon  pass  away,  the 
winds  rapidly  gathering  them  into  the  valleys  or  gorges,  leaving  vast 
areas  entirely  bare.  The  grasses,  instead  of  decaying  as  in  all  countries 
with  a  humid  climate,  slowly  diy  ux),  retaining  all  their  nutritious  quali- 
ties, and  thus  continue  until  April  or  May,  so  that  all  kinds  of  stock 
thrive  throughout  the  winter  in  the  open  fields  without  other  care  than 
that  of  the  herdsman.  The  time  cannot  be  remote  when  Western  Ne- 
braska, also  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  will  be  appreciated  as  a  wool- 
growing  region  fiir  surpassing  any  portion  of  the  East. 

In  the  autumn  man}'  of  the  streams  of  the  plains  dry  up  for  the  most 
part,  although  at  long  intervals  water  may  be  found.  In  ascending  the 
valley  the  water  of  Ix)dge  Pole  Creek  will  appear  and  disappear  almost 
like  magic.  Here  we  find  it  a  swift-running  stream  several  yards  in 
width,  and  then  for  a  considerable  distance  nothing  is  to  be  se«n  but  its 
dry  and  dusty  bed.  Even  the  broad  Platte  has  so  far  forgotten  itself 
for  several  seasons  as  to  cease  to  be  a  running  stream.    It  is  not  uncom- 
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mdn  for  a  river  to  bo  considenibly  larger  toward  its  source  than  at  ite 
moatli.  Many  of  the  iini)ortant  streams  that  flow  from  the  Black  Hills 
into  the  Missouri  are  lost  on  their  way  through  the  plains.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  rivers  in  the  arid  regions  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

0\T.R   THE    FIRST  RANGE. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  endeavored  to  convey  some  idea  of 
the  remarkable  character  of  the  great  fresh-water  lake  basin  which 
occupies  so  great  «aii  area  in  Nebraska.  We  have  seen  that  the  carbon- 
iferous limestones  pass  beneath  the  lower  cretaceous  sandstones  near 
the  moutli  of  the  Elk  Horn,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Omaha;  that  the 
cretaceous  rocks  extend  westward  about  eighty  miles  farther,  where 
they  are  overlapped  by  the  nmrls  and  clays  of  the  White  River  Gronp. 
These  form  an  unbroken  mass  to  the  very  margins  of  the  first  range  of 
mountains  west  of  Cheyenne.  Up  to  this  point  our  ascent  has  been  so 
gradual  that  it  is  hardly  i)erceptible  to  the  common  observer,  and  yet 
the  grade  has  been  upward  at  the  rate  of  nearly  twelve  feet  per  mile. 
If  we  examine  the  excellent  profile  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  con- 
structed under  the  supervision  of  the  distinguished  engineer,  General 
G.  M.  Dodge,  we  shall  find  that  Omaha,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
road,  is  nine  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  above  tide- water.  At  Cheyenne, 
which  is  five  hundi*ed  and  seventeen  miles  west  of  Omaha,  the  eleva- 
tion is  six  thousand  and  seventy-two  feet ;  west  of  Cheyenne  the  as- 
cent increases  with  great  rapidity;  at  Sherman  Station,  near  the 
summit  of  Laramie  range,  the  height  is  eight  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  feet;  so  that  within  a  distance  of  thirty-three 
miles  we  have  a  difference  of  elevation  of  two  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet,  or  an  ascending  grade  of  nearly  sixty-six 
feet  per  mile.  A  profile  section  across  the  country  cast  and  west 
from  the  Missouri  liiver,  from  the  north  line  to  Mexico,  would  show 
the  same  graded  ascent,  illustrating  with  great  clearness  the  long- 
continued  i)ut  regular  upheaval  of  the  great  original  plateau  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  If  we  were  to  stand  on  the  spot  where  the  city  of  Den- 
ver is  located,  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  look  to  the  north,  south,  or  east,  we  shall  see  only  a  broad,  appar- 
ently level  plain,  with  no  perceptible  ascent ;  but  turning  our  eyes  to  the 
westward,  the  ranges  of  the  m<nln  Rocky  Mountain  chain  seem  to  rise 
abruptly  out  of  the  plain,  showing  very  clearly  that  when  the  crust  of 
this  great  original  plateau  had  been  stretched  to  its  utmost  tension,  these 
lofty  ranges  burst  through  the  superincumbent  sedimentary  strata  as  the 
germ  breaks  through  the  hard-trodden  earth  above  it.  The  series  of 
ridges  which  are  so  well  exposed  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  show 
plainly  that  all  the  formations  from  the  summits  of  the  lignite  tertijiry  to 
the  granites  extended  uninterruptedly  across  the  area  now  occupied  by 
these  ranges  prior  to  their  elevation,  and  probably  up  to  the  close  of  the 
cretaceous  epoch,  and  possibly  somewhat  later.  This  important  fact  is 
better  illustrated  near  Denver  than  at  any  point  north  along  the  main 
traveled  routes,  because  the  mountains  form  a  portion  of  the  great  water- 
shed of  the  continent,  while  the  Laramie  range  west  of  Cheyenne  is  a 
detached  portion,  seldom  rising  over  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  range,  however,  forms  a  perfect  anticlinal,  and  must  be  studied  in 
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detail  in  order  that  its  beauty  and  regularity  may  be  uudersto:)d  ;  jfiul 
altboguli  I  regard  it,  as  well  as  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  a  more  perfect 
illustration  of  my  theory  of  the  elevation  of  the  Koeky  jMountain  system, 
yet  it  is  not  as  conspicuous  an  example  to  the  casual  obsi^ver  as  he  lofty 
ranges  west  of  Denver. 

From  Cheyenne  to  Granite  Canon,  near  the  summit  of  the  first  ran<je, 
the  grade  of  ascent  is  greater  than  between  any  other  points  ah)ng  the 
l^niou  Pacitic  Railroad.  The  distance  is  about  nineteen  miles,  and  the 
difterence  of  elevation  between  the  two  places  is  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixtj^-seven  feet,  or  a  giade  of  more  than  ninety  feet  per 
mile.  The  recent  tertiary  beds  lie  close  up  to  the  tianks  of  the  moun- 
tains, over  a  belt  of  several  miles,  allbrdiug  ac(tomparatively  easy  transi- 
tion from  the  newer  formations  to  the  granite  nucleus. 

For  hundreds  of  miles  either  north  or  south  of  this  line  it  would 
be -difficult  or  perhaps  imjiossible  to  build  a  railroa^l  OiU'oss  the 
mountains,  but  here  nature  seems  to  have  provided  an  easy  inclined 
plain  to  the  verj-  margin  of  the  mountain  summit.  The  ridges  ar(»  very 
nearly  concealed,  while  on  either  side  they  can  be  seen  as  formidable 
as  anywhere  along  the  eastern  base. 

Close  up  to  the  sides  of  tlie  mountains  this  more  recent  formation  is 
composed  of  water-worn  bcmlders  and  pebbles,  varying  nuich  in  size, 
but  as  we  re<;edo  eastward  toward  the  plain  they  disappear  for  the 
most  part.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  drift,  which  shows  clearly 
that  the  causes  which  led  to  the  deposition  of  these  beds  operated  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  materials  are  derived  from  the  mountains  iu*ar  by. 

On  either  side  of  this  inclined  plain^  north  or  south,  we  can  see  the 
upturned  edges  of  the  dilferent  sedimentary  rocks  in  this  regicm. 
Between  Granite  Canon  and  Cache  la  Poudre,  about  Ibrty  miles  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  not  only  is  the  scenery  ru gg«*d  and  grand  to 
the  eye,  but  the  complications  of  geological  structure  are  very  interest- 
ing. There  seems  here  to  have  been  a  jog  in  the  minor  ranges  which 
compose  the  aggregate  range,  and  several  of  these  smaller  ones  disap- 
l>ear  iii  the  plains.  The  belt  of  upheaved  ridges  is  here  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  wide,  revealing  all  the  sedimentary  ro<"ks,  from  the  carboniferous 
limestones  to  the  most  recx^nt  tertiary  beds.  The  pe(^idiar  brick-red 
color  of  the  sandstones,  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  triassic  age, 
gives  a  singular  apix^arance  to  th(>  scenery.  We  have  here  the  carbon- 
iferous limestones  resting  upon  the  granit(»s;  then  a  s<Mi(»s  of  brick-red 
ssindstones  inclining  at  diilen^nt  angles,  with  be^uitiful  grassy  valleys 
l)etweeii  the  ridges,  and  little  str<'ams  cutting  through  nearly  at  right 
angles;  then  a  thin  group  of  sand  and  marls,  which  maybe  Jurassi(*; 
then  the  whole  series  of  cretaceous  b(»ds  with  their  characteristic 
remains;  then  the  lignite  tertiary  beds  with  coal,  all  conforming  to  each 
other,  and  all  inclining  from  the  mountains  at  ditferent  angles.  All  the 
beds  just  alluded  to  i)erfectly  conform  to  each  other,  but  the  light-colored 
rocks,  which  most  attraet  the  eye  of  the  traveler  at  Cheyenne,  do  not 
conform,  and  were  of  course  deposited  subsequent  to  the  uplifting  of 
the  mountain  ranges.  We  can  see,  therefore,  that  the  eastern  Hanks  of 
these  mountains  formed  a  shore  line  for  a  great  fresh-water  lake. 

If  we  make  our  investigations  still  north  of  this  line,  we  shall  liud,  for 
two  hundred  miles  or  more,  that  these  recent  beds  Jut  ui)against  tiie  older 
sedimentary  beds,  and  in  many  places  rest  upon  the  granites.  Sometiiiu-s 
the  whitish  rocks  have  been  removed  by  er<ision,  so  as  to  (expose  the 
older  ones,  but  near  Laramie  Peak  they  entirely  c(»uceal  all  i)ut  the 
granites.  In  numy  places  these  recent  beds  are  found  high  uj)  on  the 
Sanks  of  the  mountains,  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  as  if  many  of 
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the  outer  peaks  were  mere  islands  in  this  great  lake,  mncli  like  those  in 
Salt  Lake  at  the  present  time.  I  have  said  enough  here  to  show  tbe 
reader  that  from  Cheyenne  to  the  summit  of  the  ftrst  range  he  is  passin;; 
over  a  thick  shore  deposit  of  an  ancient  lake,  which  once  covei^ed  a  vast 
area,  very  much  larger  than  that  of  any  of  our  fresh-wat<»r  lakes  of  the 
]>res(Mit  day.  The  cuts  along  the  road  do  not  show  all  the  fonnations 
in  this  vicinity.  The  traveler  must  stop  a  day  and  wander  away  from 
the  line  of  t\w,  road,  if  he  would  make  his  geological  observations  com 
plete. 

The  re(»cnt  beds  rest  directly  on  a  stratuih  of  whiie  limestone  of  car- 
bonifiTous  age.  This  limestone  is  very  useful  to  the  citizens  of  tbe 
Territory,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  burned  inh)  lime  of  the  linest  quality. 
The  walls  of  houses  plastered  with  it  are  as  white  as  snow,  and  it  is  a 
great  favorite  with  nuisons.  The  supply  is  iuexhaustible,  although  it 
is  not  exposed  anywhere  idong  the  mountains  in  any  very  gi*eat  thick- 
ness. 

These  limestones  an^  regarded  as  of  the  saun*  age  as  those  we  saw  at 
Omaha  and  along  the  Platte,  and  if  so,  they  must  have  been  eoucealoil 
over  this  long  <listance,  at  least  five  hundred  miles,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  u])heaval  of  these  mountains,  would  never  have  been  exi)Osed  to 
the  eye  of  man. 

Before  leaving  that  portion  of  Wyoming  Territory  which  lies  east  of 
the  first  range  I  will  say  a  word  in  regard  to  its  ai»ricultural  and  pas- 
toral resources.  The  st)il  is  fertile  and  must  be  quite  i)roductive  when* 
it  can  be  irrigated.  Better  pasturage  does  not  exist  in  the  known  world, 
and  sooner  or  later  this  portion  of  the  Territory  must  become  celebrated 
not  only  for  the  quantity  but  the  quality  of  its  stock.  Along  under 
the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  little  streams  that  flow  there- 
from, as  tlie  Lodge  I*ole,  Chugwater,  and  others,  very  little  snow  falls 
all  winter,  and  the  grass  remains  very  nutritious  until  late  in  the  sj)riD^. 
All  the  roots  and  most  of  the  cereals  can  be  raised  on  the  ejist  side  ot 
the  mountains.  The  city  of  Clieyenne  cannot  ho])e  for  a  permanency 
until  the  surrounding  country  is  settled  by  a  thriving  farming  i>opala- 
tion,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  vallevs  of  Crow  Creek, 
Pole  Creek,  and  others  will  l)e  occupied  with  farm-houses  and  the  bot- 
toms covered  with  excellent  crops.  IMans  have  already  been  made  by 
the  (!itize!is  for  irrigating  large  areas  of  the  upland.  The  healthful  change 
which  will  at  once  be  produced  in  the  country  will  encourage  others,  until 
all  the  available  farming  land  will  be  brought  under  cultivation^  aodthc 
prospeiity  of  the  Territory  will  be  rendered  (rertain.  However  valuable 
rivers  may  be  to  a  country,  and  however  great  tlie  impulse  » railroad  nuiy 
give  to  the  tirst  settlement  of  a  region,  the  basis  of  all  permanent  pros- 
perity seems  to  rest  upon  the  proilucts  ot  the  soil. 

The  science  of  geology  continually  shows  how  entirely  dependent  upou' 
causes  which  were  in  operation  many  ages  ago  are  the  most  practical 
results  of  man.  Like  the  ri[)e  fruits  which  so  many  pluck  from  the  tree, 
and  enjoy  without  a  further  thought,  so  these  importiint  benefits  ait» 
accepted  by  mankind,  and  how  few  are  thoughtful  enough  to  inquii^ 
from  whence  they  come  ! 

The  stui)endous  erosive  agenci(\s  which  have  in  most  cases  scoop*! 
out  de(»p  valleys  Just  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  have  left  this  portion 
remaining  of  the  inclined  plain  which  J  have  described  as  extending  from 
f 'heyeinie  to  (iranite  Caf^m,  and  underlying  the  western  shore  of  a  great 
lake,  and  thereby  nmdereil  it  possible  for  the  Pacific  Kailroad  to  pass 
over  the  range,  saving  to  its  enterprising  builders  millions  of  dollars. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  show  along  the  line  of  the  route  that  this  giciit 
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road  was  i-eally  constructed  in  far  pnst  geolo'iical  times,  iiml  it  wiis  left 
Cor  man  to  discctvcu  and  avail  himself  of  the  advautages  of  the  seeret 
workings  of  n,atur«.  TUe  wiiumit  of  tliis  range  presents  some  scpupry 
^vhieh  in  quite  unique  iuid  remarkable,  dilferiug  iu  many  of  its  featnivs 
from  that  at  any  other  point  along  tlie  roiid.  It  would  well  repay  the 
tourist,  and  es|H'dally  the  artist,  to  s|)end  several  days  heiti;  the  air  is 
deliglitfiUly  exUilaniting  and  cool,  tlie  water  pare  a.s  crystal,  and  all 
parts  easily  accessible.  TUe  little  streams  aii*  full  of  lish,  csi)etially 
tront,  and  game  is  nKHlenitety  abundant;  hlack-tailed  deer,  red  deer, 
and  antelope  ar<!  yet  found,  tbtuigli  becoming  le.ss  ahiiudant  every  year, 
and  with  two  or  tliree  kimls  of  grouse  and  woodcock  will  rewitrd  the 
spoitsuiitn. 

The  rocks  which  couiiwsc  the  nucleus  of  this  range  are  granites,  or, 
ioajiiuueh  as  they  present  a  greiit  variety  of  texture,  1  have  chosen  to  call 
them  granitoid.  Sometimes  the  ro<'ks  arc  made  of  large  crystals  of  feld- 
Biuir  and  quartz,  witli  very  little  or  no  mica,  forming  a  coarse  lehlspathic 
granite;  sonietimes  the  cousiituents  will  he  quite  uniform,  and  a  fine- 
grained, coaipuet,  and  most  durable  rock  will  be  the  lesult.  Again,  some 
coniititnent  of  iron  will  prevail,  and  disintegi-ation  is  rapidly  ettecled  by 
atniospheiic  agencies.  The  surface  of  this  range  i8  literally  [taved  witli 
small  firagtnents  of  rock,  and  the  natural  roadit  that  are  made  in  the 
nioontains  are  macadamized  with  feldspar.  Building  materials  are 
ahandant,  and  as  extensive  as  the  mountains  themselves.  On  each 
sideareniassivehillsofsyenite,  which  h>()k  in  the  distance  like  the  ruins 
of  some  gigantic  old  c:istle.  This  is  a  close,  conqtact,  massive  granite, 
rather  fine-grained  and  susceptible  of  polish,  much  like  the  Scottish 
syeaite. 

Fig.  7. 


Granite  Carmu,  near  Syenite  .St.itiim,  Uiiign  Pnciflc  Hailroad. 
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Tlio  (lircftms  ol'  tlic  T7iii()ii  I'licilic.  Itiiih-onil  coiitfiiiiilfitc  triinspnitiirj 
tliis  l)i-iititil'ii1  itMli  to  Oiniiliu.  to  ciiii.stnirt  with  it  tin-  jm-i-sol'tlie  l)n<lf:t; 
iU'iiiss  tUv  Missouri  Kivw.  1  hi'Iievc  it  will  inun-  ;is  (liimble  ami  tiir 
iinHi'  I'k'Kinit,  OH  iiccoiiiil  lit'  Ua  In-i^rlitfi'  ciilcn'.  tliiin  Qiiiiiry  ^iiiiiite. 

Tin*  rntu  iiloii;:  thi'  n)iKl  funiisli  fxrcllcul  <iji|)ijrtuiiilic8  t'uv  itn:k  titiuiy. 
Thoy  arc,  as  it  Wfu:  ]n»i-tioiis  i-ar\t-il  i)ut  of  tlu!  cnist,  and  ivo  fan  tliiH 
cibliiiii  iiiiircai-i-iivah'  notions  i.fits  ;,'C(iio;,'y  than  in  auv  olln-r  way.  Tin.' 
surface  has  olli.'n  lici'ii  so  i'liar!j;vil  bv  I'n.sioii  tliat  the  l(«isc  niateriiil 
that  has  iallcri  ilowii  1  hi-  si.l.-s  i<i  iiatinal  -ortirs.  in  almost  all  rases,  nh- 
scures,  to  a  ;;reater  oi'  Irss  cxtriit,  the  Irne  eliarat'ter  ot  the  nieks,  ait<l  I 
hav(^  I'oniiil  these  excivaliims  of  Uie  ^'ealest  luiiioitaiiee  in  luy  cxaujj- 
nations,  ein-iv.'tiiij,^  many  an  cironcoas  view, 

[■■i^nre  7  is  an  exrclleut  ilhi-ilnilion  ut'  a  eannii  fiiron^li  the  tllfl'eit'iit 
kiixls  or  tri-aniie.  On  tlx'  ri^Mit  siii<-  of  the  Iraet  tlie  r.iek  lias  Ix-eii  <lis. 
iiitcHi'atetl  I'oi'  a  eonsidei'abK'  ilistaiii'e  tlown  by  laoistare,  anil  the  fi-lii- 
sjiathie  cry.stals  jnojict  I'loni  its  sides  with  yiTat  disliiictness.  A  liwivy 
vein  of  qnai'tzitc  is  also  distiaetly  sliowii.  In  tlie  disranei' wo  eateli  a 
faint  H'iiiii))Sf  of  one  of  these  massive  ;rninite  iiiles.  wliieli  an*  so  well 
shown  ill  ri;rni-e  1'.  The  eharaeter  of  the  snrfai-e  of  this  ran;;e  of  moiin- 
lains,  wliieli  is  abiait  tweiily  tothirty  miles  iji  width,  is  also  well  sliowii. 
l^aryie  areas  are  eoiapai'atlxelv  level,  ami  eiiveivil  with  a  ihiek  ;:iYiivlhnl' 
prass,  with  here  and  lliere  a  tliin  ^.'rove  of  jiines.  These  tives  aiv  hardly 
<^ver  moni  than  li-oin  lifty  to  sivty  feet  hi^ih,  aiai  schlom  nnui-  Iliaii  tivfi 
feet  in  diaim-ler  a(  the  basi'.  I'lirlher  u\t  in  tlie  hi;;her  rarifrrs  the  white 
."lirnee  and  sevonil  other  speeiis  of  eonifemuH  tr^'s  aix'  tonnd. 

FiK- ''. 


Virjfiiiia  Date,  Summit  Larumie  Mountains. 
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'igcre  9  foniis  an  cxctJleiit  rock  study,  and  it  is  a  fine  illustration 
lie  style  of  weatbering  of  tlie  feldspatliio  gi-anites,  Tliesc  massive 
s,  like  the  ruiua  of  old  castles,  are  scattered  all  over  the  snnimit  of 
Lanimio  mnge,  and  the  difterenci'  in  textui-e  of  the  rock  is  such  nn 
flve  a  most  pleaBing  vaiiety,  hardly  any  of  these  piles  being  alike?, 
(se  ro<rks  were  once  angtdar  masses,  probably  nearly  cnbii^al  blocks, 
tboy  have  been  i-onnded  to  their  pn-sent  form  in  the  [n-ocesa  of  dis- 
■gration  by  exfoliatimi.  Natniv  seems  to  ablmr  all  sharp  comers  or 
les,  and  with  her  the  cnrve  is  the  line  of  iH'anty.  Time  wears  off 
the  aharp  points  in  1  bin,  spherical  layers  year  after  year,  SknllHnek 
iiotber  example  of  the  tendency  to  wear  into  sbigiilar  sliai>es.  This 
(jWliirh  has  given  iiaitie  to  one  of  these  striking  iiick  matises,  has  been 
let!  off.  eiiat  by  coat,  by  the  fingers  of  Time  until  it  presents  n  very 
e  resemblance  to  a  hnman  cranium.  If  wo  were  to  descend  the 
ntiliil  vjiUey  of  ]):do  Creek  we  should  find  the  seenerv  even  more 
antic,  and  the  granites  worn  into  more  fantastic  forms.  There  is  one 
tion  of  this  valley  which  has  hnig  been  eelcbriited  tor  the  beanty  of 
tceiiery,  and  known  to  the  conntry  as  Virginia  Dale, 
he  SHifily-fiowing  stream,  winds  its  way  throngh  the  overhanging 
M,  wliieh  somefimes  ran  up  a  tlionsand  feet  or  mow,  with  nearly 
leal  sides,  and  among  these  nia.-isive  granite  ])iles  are  grassy,  oval, 
i-Iike  aix-as,  which  mast  become  at  some  future  jieriod  favorite 
ea  of  resort.  The  character  of  the  scenery  and  the  style  of  weath- 
g  of  the  i-ocks  are  well  shown  in 


Granite  liocks,  Shennan  fitiiiioii,  Lnnimie  Moantnlna. 

bcnnkn  Station,  situated  on  tlie  summit,  is  well  known  as  the  highest 
it  over  which  the  rjiiln»ad  [msses  between  Omaha  and  Salt  Lake  Val- 
and  appropriately  bears  the  honoretl  Uiunc  of  the  Commander-in- 
f  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States. 

To  might  linger  for  a  time  here  and  admire  the  beantifnl  and  unique 
lerj'  which  is  anfoliled  to  us  on  evei-j-  side.     We  shall  not  meet  with 
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its  like  a^jjain  ill  any  other  part  of  the  West.  Loii<i:\s  Peak,  with  itsdouhlo 
spires,  rises  above  the  limits  of  vegetation  into  the  regions  of  periK5tnal 
snow,  more  tlian  fonrteen  thousancl  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  All 
aronnd  are  less  lofty  eones,  many  of  them  so  covered  with  pines  thnt 
they  look  black  ami  somber  in  the  distance.  Far  to  the  southwest  ai-e 
the  snowy  ran<res  that  aurnmnd  the  North  Park,  and  in  the  interme- 
diate si)ace  are  gionps  of  lower  ])eaks  or  cones,  rising  like  steps  to  the 
higher  ranj^^es.  There  is  an  interestinfj  thou<rht  just  here  as  to  the  real 
orij^in  of  these  frraniti(%  rnin-like  piles  that  g\\'o  the  peculiar  distinction 
to  the  plateau  surface  of  the  Laramie  Mtmntains.  I  believe  it  is  entirely 
due  to  erosive  forces,  which  have  oix»rated  here  on  a  ^ipmtic  scale,  and 
these  cones  and  natural  temples  are  the  monuments  that  are  left  to  tell 
the  tale.  I  am  convinced  that  the  surface  was  at  one  time  at  least  on 
a  level  with  the  hijj^hest  of  them.  How  much  more  has  In^en  removed 
it  is  now  impossible  to  tell,  but  I  am  convinced  that  comparatively  few 
geolopsts  have  fairly  estimated  the  immensity  of  the  time  required  and 
the  vastness  of  the  amount  of  material  removed  from  the  surface  bv 
erosion. 

Three  nnles  west  of  Sherman  wo  cross  the  head  oCDale  Creek,  a 
small  stream  which  tiows  throujrh  a  wide,  gorj^e-like  valley  in  the  gran- 
itic rocks.  Spanning  the  valley  is  a  bridge  six  hundred  and  fifty  f(H.»t  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  above  the  little  stream. 
This  bridi^e,  which  is  well  worthy  of  examination,  forms  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  structures  of  the  kind  along  this  road,  and  always  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  travvlor,  who  looks  down  from  it  upon  a  beautiful 
grassy  valley,  through  which  winds  a  small  stream,  the  whole  walled  in 
with  massive  granite,  like  that  before  describe<l.  After  crossing  the 
l)al(»  Creek  bridge  we  descend  rapidly  to  the  plains.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  mountains  we  i)ass  across  the  inclined  edges  of  ft»rmations  which 
ap]»ear  to  be  counterparts  of  those  already  alluded  to  on  the  east  side. 
\Ve  find  the  sandstones  resting  upon  the  granite,  and  inclining  at  a 
greattM"  or  less  angle  westward ;  we  also  lind  the  whitish  and  yellowish- 
white  limestones  of  the  carlumiferoua  period;  also  the  red  sandstones, 
which  have  usually  been  regarded  as  Triassic,  though  1  suspect  that  the 
upi)er  portion,  at  least,  is  Jurassic;  then  come  loose  red  sands,  extend- 
ing a  considerable  distance;  into  the  plains.  If  we  continue  on  toward 
the  IMg  and  Little  Laramie  Ivivers,  we  shall  find  the  cretacreous  beds,  in 
full  development,  in  a  nearly  horizontal  i>ositiou,  and  about  thirty  miles 
still  farther  west  the  coal  beds  of  the  tertiary  periwl  are  seen. 

J>ut  before  we  commence  our  general  remarks  in  n^gard  to  this 
unmntain  range  let  us  linger  for  a  time  among  the  singular  and  gro- 
tesijue  forms  which  nature  has  hewn  out  of  the  sandstones  on  this 
western  slope.  Here  we  may  study  some  excellent  illustrations  of  the 
wearing  away  of  sandstones  through  atmospheric  agencies.  We  wish 
as  far  as  possible  to  present  to  the  reader  type  examples  of  the  influence 
which  the  ataiospherc,  in  its  varied  phases,  has  in  shaping  the  features 
of  the  landscape. 

We  have  illustrated  some  of  the  granitoid  rocks  of  the  mountain's 
nucleus  which  have  been  metamorphosed  by  heat.  Figure  9  is 
exceedingly  instructive  in  many  points  of  view.  The  rock  itself  is  a 
moderately  fine-giained  sandstone*,  and  varies  in  color  from  a  yellowish 
white  to  a  light  brick-red,  and  is  [»robably  of  Jurassic  age.  No  organic 
remains  have  ever  be(Mi  fouml  in  the  sandstones,  although  I  have  traced 
them  along  the  mountain  sides  from  our  north  line  to  Santa  F(5.  The 
reason  why  1  call  them  Jurassic  is,  that  a  bed  of  limestone,  which 
inclines  from  the  flank  of  the  mountain  higher  up,  seems  to  hold  a  lower 
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geological  position,  and  contains  tlio  remains  of  criiioidt«,  wltiili  Pro- 
ft^sor  Agassiz  refers  to  tUe  genus  ,4/)iomwites,  which  is  Jurassic.  To  this 
place  has  bcten  given  tUo  name  of  Dial  Kock,  on  acconut  of  tlie  peculiar 
dial-shape<l  form  into  which  one  of  the  colnmos  has  been  worn.  We  see 
at  a  glance  that  these  rocks  are  stratified ;  that  they  hohl  a  nearly  liori- 
zoDtal  position;  that  they  stand  out  in  tlie  plains  nearly  isolated, 
although  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  other  equally  fantasUe  forms, 
covering  quite  an  extensive  area.  Where  are  the  intcraii'diate  puition^s 
of  the  rock  ont  of  which  these  singular  niounmeiits  ha^e  been  caivwl 
by  the  chisel  of  time  1  These  level  plains,  covered  now  with  grass  and 
wild  sage,  were  once  on  a  level  with  the  summits  of  these  sandstones  at 
least,  while  the  vast  mass  of  sandstone  which  filled  up  the  general  level 
has  been  swept  away,  who  knows  where  ?  Who  can  estimate  the  forces 
that  have  wrought  this  mighty  work,  or  the  immensity  of  the  time  that 
it  required  1  IIow  many  myriads  of  ages  have  Uie  winds  and  storms 
beaten  against  the  si<tes  of  thess  rockt,  gnawing  out  the  cavities  and 
giving  them  the  fantastic  shajws  they  now  jiosaesat  Every  year  smaller 
portions  criin^Ic  olf  and  are  mingled  with  the  soil  helow,  and  in  time  all 
these  remnaulrfof  the  past  will  he  removed.  It  will  be  noticed  tliat  the 
larger  nmss  is  worn  into  »  form  that  can  easily  bo  imagined  a  human 
face,  and  an  American  might  fancy  he  saw  in  it  some  resetuhlan<re  to 
that  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  rocks  of  all  textures  in  this  coun- 
try to  weather  into  the  forms  which  call  to  mind  human  beings  and 
animals. 

rig.  10. 


Triassic  eaiidstrmcs,  west  slope,  Lnmmie  ntngo. 

Those  sandstones  also  aflord  a  lino  illustration  of  what  is  called  irreg- 
ular layers  of  deposition,  and  the  materials  are  supposed  to  have' hern 
brought  here  and  deposited  in  turbulent  waters,  if  we  were  to  study 
the  actions  of  currents  of  water  along  our  streams,  or  of  the  wa\es  of 
the  seashore,  wo  should  continually  lind  examples  of  t!ie  deposition  of 
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sandy  material  over  an  inclined  plain;  sometimes  on  one  side  of  a  ridj;e 
or  elevation,  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  Xow,  if  this  sand  were 
molded  into  rock,  these  layers  of  deposition  wonld  show  distinctly 
this  same  irregularity.  Not  far  distant  from  this  point  is  another  group 
of  these  weathered  san<lstones  which  show  still  nioi'c  clearly  these  irreg- 
ular layers.  The  softer  portions  have  been  worn  away,  causing  each 
thin  layer  to  stand  out  of  the  sides  of  the  nwks  with  great  distinctness. 
Sometimes  the  thin  layers  incline  in  one  direction,  sometimes  in  another. 
These  sandstones  var}-  in  height  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
On  their  summits  the  eagles  are  fond  of  building  their  nests,  where  they 
will  be  inaccessible  to  their  hunmn  enemies.  Before  closing  our  descrip- 
tion of  Figure  10, 1  ought  fo  allude  to  the  wild  sage  bush,  which  so  pe- 
culiarly characterizes  these  ahnost  treeless  plains.  We  are  here  more 
than  seven  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  tide- water;  at  this  eleva- 
tion we  find  a  species  of  sage  which  takes  th(»  i)lace  of  the  one  on  the 
plains  east  of  the  mountains.  It  is  (railed  Artemisia  Iritlentata  on  account 
of  its  small,  three-toot lu»d  lent'.  It  grows  about  the  same  size  and  very 
much  resembles  the  other  species.  This  sage,  as  well  a%  two  or  three 
kinds  of  shrubs  peculiar  to  the  high  places,  are  well  sholfti  in  the  figure. 

We  have  now  descril>ed  briefly  the  different  sedimentary  formations 
as  thev  incline  on  each  side  of  this  mountain  range.  It  mav  be  well  to 
remind  the  reader  that  this  range  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  plan 
of  develo[)raent  of  these  mountains.  We  find  a  seri(^s  of  formations 
inclining  fnmi  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains;  we  pass  over  the 
range  and  we  again  find  the  corresponding  portions  dip[>ing  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  over  the  western  slope.  We  at  once  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  these  formations  at  some  former  period  extended  uninter- 
ruptedly across  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  granitic  roc*ks,  and  tliat 
the  intermediate  i)ort ions  have  been  removed  by  erosion.  Then  the 
qu(»ry  arises,  at  what  time  were  these  events  brought  about  ?  It  seems 
to  me  it  must  have  occurred  as  the  surface  was  slowly  emerging  from 
the  wat(Ts  of  the  ocean.  As  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  sea  along  the 
line  of  this  mountain  range  slowly  arose,  the  waters  became  shallow, 
and  they  would  be  more  easily  disturbed  by  the  winds  and  the  erosive 
forces  be  pro[)ortionately  increased,  and  if  the  rocks  arose  above  the  sur 
face  th(»  waves  would  dash  against  their  sides  and  prove  still  more  effec- 
tive. The  sediments  would  be  wafted  away  and  deposited  in  some  other 
part  of  the  o(;ean,  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  more  recent  rocks. 

The  Laramie  range,  extending  from  a  point  near  Long's  Peak  north- 
ward to  the  Ked  Buttes  on  the  !North  Platte  and  the  Black  Hills  of 
Dakota,  form  the  most  simple  and  complete  examples  of  true  anticlinals 
on  a  gigantic  scale  that  I  have  ever  met  with  in  my  explorations.  The^ 
ranges  are  less  complicated  with  basaltic  outbursts  than  any  others. 
Some  of  the  peaks,  like  Laramie  Peak,  ai'e  quite  lofty,  but  as  a  general 
rule  they  are  low  mountains,  and  for  the  most  part  composed  of  a  nuclei 
of  massive  red  feldspathic  granites  inclosed  on  each  side  with  true 
gneissic  strata.  All  these  mountain  ranges  require  a  few  more  detailed 
examinations  than  I  have  ever  been  able  to  give  them,  but  the  statements 
that  I  have  here  made  will,  I  think,  i)rove  to  be  mainly  correct. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  LARAMIE  PLAINS. 

In  our  last  chapter  we  descended  tbe  western  slope  of  the  fii'st  mt)uu- 
tain  range  to  a  broad,  open  expanse  of  mountain  prairie  known  as  the 
Laramie  Plains.  This  great  area  might  be  called  a  park;  it  is  enclosed 
on  three  sides  by  extensive  mountain  ranges,  but  on  the  west  its  limits 
are  not  well  defined,  inasmuch  as  no  mountain  ranges  of  any  importance 
intervene  until  wo  come  to  the  Wasatch  range,  in  Utah.  It  is  usually 
understood  to  extend  westward  almost  to  the  Medicine  Bow  River,  and 
thus  comprises  an  area  about  titty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  one 
hundred  from  north  to  south,  the  Laramie  range  or  Black  Hills  forming 
the  eastern  boundary.  As  we  ride  on  the  cars  through  the  plains,  these 
mountains,  with  their  comparatively  uniform  and  gently  sloping  sides, 
seem  for  many  miles  to  bend  around  so  as  to  iucjlose  us  within  their 
walls.  On  the  south  side  are  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  which  are 
far  more  formidable  and  lofty  than  the  others;  indeed,  the  ranges  this 
side  are  quite  irtegular  and  fragmentary,  and  are  known  by  diilerent 
names,  as  Sheephead  Mountains,  Elk  Mountains,  &c.  Many  of  these 
lofty  peaks  and  ranges  have  not  yet  been  explored  geologically  or  gcM)- 
graphically,  and  these  magnificent  fields  are  ripe  and  waiting  for  the 
harvest  of  science.    The  far  West  is  vast,  but  the  laborers  are  few. 

Before  proceeding,  we  might  for  a  moment  trace  to  their  sources  in 
the  mountains  some  of  the  beautiful  rivers  that  wind  their  way  through 
the  plains.  We  shall  find  to  our  surprise  that,  although  we  have  crossed 
a  range  of  moimtains  the  highest  along  the  line  of  the  road,  we  are  still 
in  the  great  valley  of  the  Platte  in  which  we  started  on  our  journey. 

The  main  branch  of  the  North  Platte  rises  in  the  range  of  mountains 
which  forms  the  north  side  of  the  Middle  Park,  very  near  Long's  Peak. 
It  takes  a  course  a  little  west  of  north,  llo^V-s  through  the  middle  of  the 
North  Park,  cutting  its  way  through  immense  canons  between  the 
North  Park  and  the  Laramie  Plains.  It  then  continues  nearly  a  north 
course,  through  tertiary  as  well  as  cretaceous  rocks,  to  its  junction  with 
the  Sweetwater,  where  it  bends  around  to  the  east,  so  that  near  the  Bed 
Bnttes  its  course  is  nearly  southeast  until  it  reaches  the  main  Platte, 
near  longitude  101^. 

The  Sweetwater,  which  is  the  principal  branch  of  the  North  Platte, 
rises  in  the  southern  end  of  the  Wind  ihver  Mountains,  and  tlows  nearly 
east  and  unites  with  the  North  Platte  near  lndei)endence  Bock.  These 
streams  How  through  nearly  every  vaiiety  of  geological  formation 
which  occurs  in  the  West.  From  the  jnnction  of  the  Sweetwater  to  tiie 
Bed  Bnttes  it  flows  through  granite,  carboniferous  limestone,  red  beds, 
Jurassic  marls,  and  White  Biver  tertiary  beds;  and  from  the  Bed 
Buttes  through  lignite  tertiary  to  a  point  about  one  hundred  miles 
northwest  of  Port  Laramie.  There  the  White  Biver  tertiary  beds  over- 
lap the  lignite  tertiary,  and  then  continue  to  the  forks  of  the  Platte. 

The  JMedicine  Bow  and  the  two  Laramies  are  important  branches  of 
the  North  Platte,  and  take  their  rise  in  the  lofty,  snow-capped  mountains 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Laramie  Plains.  The  region  north  of  the  North 
Platte  is  mostly  a  vast  sage  plain,  and  but  few  small  branches  flow  in 
from  that  direction,  but  a  nudtitude  of  small  streams  cut  deep  channels 
throiigh  the  sides  of  the  Laramie  range  and  flow  into  the  North  Platte. 

From  Bed  Buttes  to  Fort  Laramie,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  many  beautiful  little  streams  rise  in  the  Laramie  range  and  pour  a 
good  volume  of  water  into  the  Platte.    These  creeks  occur  'every  few 
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miles,  and  in  their  passage  from  tlie  mountain  they  have  not  only  worn 
a  deep  channel  in  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  sometimes  one  thou- 
sand feet  or  more  in  depth,  but  they  have  also  scooped  out  i\  wide, deep 
valley,  which  afiords  the  best  of  pasture-ground  for  stock  in  summer, 
and  warm,  sheltered  places  in  winter. 

The  main  branch  of  tii(»  South  Platte  rises  in  the  range  of  mountains 
which  bounds  the  west  si<le  of  tlie  South  Park,  and  flows  about  northeast 
to  Cache  {\  la  Poudre,  and  there  bends  around  slightly  toward  the  east  ami 
joins  the  main  Platte.  The  little  branches  that  flow  from  the  mountain 
sidesare  very  numerous,  and  each  onecuts  a  tremendous  channel  through 
the  sides  of  the  mountain,  afl"ording  most  excellent  sections  of  the  strata 
for  the  geologist.  Nearly  all  the  branches  that  rise  in  the  [flains  have 
very  wide  valleys,  but  are  mostly  dry,  (\specially  in  the  latter  part  of 
summer  and  autumn.  Although  the  Platte  Kiver  is  never  navigable  at 
any  'Season  of  the  year,  yet  the  area  drained  by  it  is  immense,  being 
nearly  three  hundred  thousand  square  miles ;  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
minor  branches  of  the  Missouri  Kiver. 

The  South  Platte  flows  through  the  difterent  formations  along  the 
flanks  of  the  mountain ;  and  in  its  course  through  the  i)lains  cuts  the 
lignite  tertiary  for  fifty  miles  or  more,  when  the  AVhite  lliver  tertiary 
overlaps  the  plains  to  the  Junction. 

These  brief  remarks  are  intended  principally  to  show  by  the  geography 
the  gigantic  scale  n\Hm  which  everything  in  this  Avestern  country  is 
planned;  that  even  the  district  drained  by  the  Platte  and  its  branches 
is  larger  than  all  Xew  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Myriads  of  little  streams  rise  in  springs  on  the  summits  of  all  the 
mountain  ranges,  and,  flowing  down  the  sides,  gash  out  deep  gorges,  which 
aflbrd  most  splendid  sections  of  the  rocks  for  the  study  of  the  geologist. 
And  as  for  beautiful  scenery,  there  is  no  limit  to  it.  If  we  were  to  trace 
these  streams  to  their  source  in  the  mountains,  through  gorges  and 
chasms,  into  beautiful  oval*  grassy  valleys,  up  the  precipitous  flanks 
where  they  expand  in  numerous  little  branches,  rushing  and  tumbling 
over  the  rocks,  we  should  involuntarily  pronounce  each  one  at  the  time 
more  grand,  more  beautiful,  and  more  instnictive  than  any  we  had  ever 
seen  before.  It  is  impossible  to  dcsciibe  to  the  reader  the  pleasure  one 
enjoys  in  wandering  among  these  mountain  valleys,  climbing  the  almOvSt 
vertical  clifl's  and  studying  the  almost  uidimited  variety  of  forms  which 
the  masses  of  rock  [jrcsent.  Then,  too,  the  vegetation,  seen  in  summer, 
has  the  green,  fresh  appearance  tl)at  is  so  inviting  and  grateful;  the 
grass,  flowers,  aiul  trees,  all  wear  that  healthy  look  which  is  only  to  be  met 
in  the  mountains.  Although  the  Laramie  plains  are  at  too  high  an  eleva- 
tion  ever  to  be(!ome  noted  for  their  agricultural  resources,  yet  the  few 
attempts  to  raise  certain  crops  have  met  with  moderate  success. 

In  the  summer  of  1SG8  a  few  farmers  in  the  valley  of  Kock  Creek, 
along  the  line  of  the  old  staereroad,  succeede<lin  raishigsome  verj'  good 
vegetables,  as  potatoes,  turni[)s,  cabbage,  «S:c.,  and  they  would  have 
remained  there  contented,  had  they  not  been  driven  away  by  the  Indians, 
lint  it  is  doubtful  if  these  i>lains  will  ever  become  a  favorite  abode  for 
farmers,  though  for  the  raising  of  stmjk  I  believe  they  are  unsurpassed. 
Horses,  cattle,  and  shcei)  have  alrea<ly  been  raised  here  of  the  finest  kind, 
and  in  the  beautiful  sheltered  valleys  they  find  the  most  secure  retreats 
from  the  severity  of  the  winter's  cold.  Thousands  of  tons  of  excellent 
hay  can  l)e  cut  every  yc^ar  along  the  bottoms  of  any  of  these  streams. 

There  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  ])lains  jiroper,  as  seen  in  the  valley 
of  the  Little  Laramie,  near  Sheephead  Mountain.  We  see-  hero  the 
meanderings  of  the  little  stream;  the  fringes  of  cotton  woods,  willows, 
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and  a  few  shrubs  in  the  immediate  bottom,  the  level,  lawn-like  terraces 
covered  with  a  thick  carpet  of  grass,  and  gmdually  ascending  to  the  hills 
on  either  side.  The  entire  surface  has  been  so  perfe(ttly  softened  down 
by  time  that  the  beauty  of  the  scene  is  perfect.  It  is  true,  the  plains  are 
not  at  all  times  as  uniformly  smooth  as  this  view  would  indicate.  Not 
unfrequently  the  suriaee  is  rugged  in  places ;  masses  of  sandstone  or 
limestone  with  steep  sides  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  plains — monuments 
left  afterthe  action  of  the  waters  that  have  smoothed  down  these  beautiful 
landscapes.  It  would  seem  that  they  are  left  to  aid  us  in  reconstructing 
the  geography  of  past  geological  times. 

Xear  the  middle  of  these  plains,  on  Cooper's  Creek,  are  some  quite  re- 
markable exhibitions  of  thechalk  clitt'sof  the  middle  cretaceous  period, in 
which  are  oyster-shells,  fish  scales,  and  the  bones  of  a  huge  Saurian  rep- 
tile. A  little  farther  to  the  west  is  a  long  line  of  yellow  sandstone  blutis 
twohundred  to  three  hundred  feet  high,  formiug  beds  of  transition  or  pass- 
age between  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  periods;  and  still  farther  west  are 
more  rugged  hills  in  which  are  found  beds  of  coal.  We  see,  too,  everywhere 
indications  of  the  action  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  plains.  In  many 
places  rounded  boulders  of  all  sizes,  from  the  minute  pebble  to  a  mass  two 
or  three  feet  in  diameter,  arc  found  scattered  profusely  over  the  ground. 
Sometimes  these  rocks  accumulate  in  vast  quautities  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
literally  paving  it;  then  again  in  long  lines  or  rows,  as  if  they  had  been 
carried  by  swift  water  or  dropped  from  an  iceberg.  Everywhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mountains  are  abundant  indications  that  the  last  act  in 
the  dnima  was  the^ existence  of  large  bodies  of  water  everywhere  among 
the  mountaius,  which  must  have  come  from  the  mountains  themselves, 
inasmuch  as  the  drift  material  indicates  a  local  origin.  We  may  suppose 
that  prior  to  the  i)resent  period  the  temperature  of  the  climate  was  very 
much  lower;  that  vast  bodies  of  snow  and  ice  accumulated  in  the  mount- 
^unous  portions  of  our  continent,  and  as  the  climate  became  more  mild, 
the  ice  and  snow  slowly  melted,  transporting  icebergs  filled  with  rocks  all 
over  the  plains,  and  when  one  of  these  vast  icebergs  would  lodge  and 
melt,  the  accumulations  of  worn  rocks  and  debris  would  be  great.  In 
almost  all  cases  the  slope  of  the  hill  opposite  the  mountain  range  is  the 
one  covered  with  the  debris,  as  if  the  mass  of  ice  in  floating  down  passed 
over  the  summit  of  the  ridge  and  lodged  on  the  opposite  side.  But  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  linger  in  all  these  pleasant  places;  entire 
volumes  could  be  written  Illustrating  the  details  of  the  geology  of  these 
plains;  our  only  object  is  to  gather  along  our  route  such  facts  as  will 
illustrate  our  views  and  link  our  story  together. 

Before  wo  again  start  on  our  way  westward,  we  ought  to  take  a  glance 
at  the  North  Park,  which  is  only  about  fifty  miles  to  the  southwest  of 
Fort  Sanders.  The  journey  is  quite  easily  made  in  two  days,  and  even 
in  one  day  on  horseback,  which  is  by  far  the  best  method  of  traveling  in 
this  mountainous  region.  In  August,  18G«S,  I  niade  a  tour  to  the  !North 
Park  with  a  small  party  of  Army  officers,  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the 
scene  of  beauty  that  was  opened  to  my  vision  from  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  surrounding  the  park.  1  was  the  more  desirous  of  visithig 
this  region  because  so  little  was  known  in  regard  to  it,  and,  although  my 
visit  was  short  and  my  examinations  necessarily  limited,  I  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  giving  to  the  world  the  first  accurate  knowledge  ever  obtained 
by  personal  investigation  of  the  geology  of  that  interesting  region. 

Our  course  from  Fort  Sanders  was  nearly  southeast,  up  the  Big  Lara- 
mie River,  toward  its  source  in  the  mountains.  The  geology  of  the  plain 
country  through  which  the  Big  Laramie  flows  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Little  Laramie,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  westward.    There  are 
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comparatively  few  exposures  of  the  basis  rocks,  on  account  of  the  super- 
ficial drift  wliicb  covers  all  tliis  conritry.  Still  we  find  aloufc  the  banks  of 
the  river,  near  the  stage  station,  the  same  black  plastic  cretaceous  clays 
with  Ontrea  congesfa  and  a  few  remains  of  fishes;  also  the  chalky  luarltji; 
and  about  two  miles  above,  the  long  high  ridges,  on  either  side,  extend- 
ing uj)  for  several  miles,  composed  of  the  nisty  yellow  sands  and  sand- 
stdue  of  the  lower  cretaceous.  The  dip  of  these  beds  is  very  gentle, 
hardly  pen'optible  to  the  eye. 

The  Big  Laramie  is  a  very  clear  stream,  about  filty  yards  in  width  and 
averaging  about  two  fe(»t  in  depth,  easily  forded  in  most  places.  Like 
most  of  the  western  streams,  the  difference  between  high  and  low-water 
mark  is  very  great.  In  spring  and  early  summer,  when  the  snows  of  the 
mountains  melt,  these  streams  become  formidable  rivers.  The  soil  along 
the  bottoms  ai)pears  to  be  very  good ;  the  grass  grows  quite  heavily,  and 
hundreds  of  tons  of  hay  are  cut  here  by  the  settlers  for  winter  use.*  Tlio 
grazing  is  excelhMit,  and  numerous  ranches  have  been  started  all  through 
the  valley  for  the  purpose  of  raising  stock.  Even  at  this  season  of  the 
year  a  great  variety  of  flowers  covers  tlie  surface.  The  Compositce  and 
Lcguminosw  prevail  in  numbers,  and  yellow  is  the  dominant  color.  As 
we  approached  the  foothills  of  the  mountains  the  transition  beds  appeared 
on  the  ridge,  rocks  of  more  recent  date  ha\ingbeen  swept  away  by  erosion. 
Fragments  of  pudding  stone  and  rusty-colored  masses  of  sandstone  were 
scattered  here  and  there ;  then  beneath  them  were  exi)osed  about  four 
hundred  feet  of  variegjiied  arenaceous  layers  of  uncertain  age,  perhaps 
Jurassic;  then  a  little  higher  up  the  side  of  the  mountains  were  reve«le<l 
the  red  beds,  fifteen  hundred  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  presenting  won- 
derfully i>icturesque  scenery.  All  these  beds  seem  to  have  been  lifted  np 
in  a  nearly  horizontal  i)osition,  so  that  they  present  lofty  escarpments, 
sometimes  cone-like  or  pyramidal  in  shaiK%  n^vealing  each  layer  in  the 
order  of  succession.  The  harder  layers  yielding  less  rt*adily  to  atmo- 
spheric infiuenc;es,  juoject  out  from  the  sides,  adding  much  to  the  nov- 
elty of  the  view.  Most  of  the  beds  incline  irom  the  tlanks  of  the  moun- 
tains at  various  angles,  3^^  go^  150^  jind  then  continue  aloilg  the  river, 
winding  for  twenty-five  miles  among  the  mountains  almost  to  the  foot 
of  the  snow-covered  peaks. 

On  either  side  can  be  seen  a  number  of  syenitic  nuclei,  but  I  did  not 
find  the  unchanged  rocks  so  clearly  in  contact  with  them  that  I  could 
define  their  relation  to  each  other. 

Before  reaching  the  mountains  we  ])assed  a  scries  of  alkaline  lakes, 
which  are  simply  shallow  depressions,  receiving  tlie  drainage  of  a  small 
area  without  any  outlet.  From  these  shallow  lakes  the  water  is  evapo- 
rated, so  that  in  the  autumn  the  bottoms  are  dry  and  covered  with  a  white 
incrustation  which  looks  much  like  water  in  the  distance.  One  of  these 
lakes  still  contained  water  and  seems  to  have  a  fair  supply  at  all  seasons. 
It  is  almost  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  widtli.  In  the  spring 
these  lakes  are  (juite  large  and  are  filled  by  the  overflow  of  the  bmnches 
of  the  Big  Laramie,  which  are  greatly  swollen  by  the  melting  snows. 
Great  quantities  of  fish  are  swept  into  these  lakes  from  the  neighbor- 
ing streams,  and  in  th^  autumn  the  water  becomes  so  alkaline  by  evap- 
oration that  the  fish  die  in  great  numbers  along  the  shore.  '  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  not  a  single  trout  has  ever  been  taken  in  any  of  the 
branches  of  the  North  Platte,  unless  a  few  have  l)een  caught  in  the 
Sweetwater,  while  the  branches  of  the  South  Platte  are  filled  with 
them. 

After  entering  the  foot  hills  of  the  mountains,  the  Big  Laramie  and 
its  branches  wind  their  way  through  the  nan'ow  valleys  or   gorges 
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formed  by  the  aDtidinals  and  synclinals  produced  by  the  upheaval  of 
the  unchanged  rocks. 

All  the  lower  beds  are  niore  or  less  arenaceous  and  of  a  brick-red 
color,  with  only  three  layers  of  a  light-gray  sandstone.  Xo  fossils  can 
be  foand  in  any  of  the  rocks,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  their  age 
with  certainty..  Wo  l>elieve  that  the  lower  beds  are  carboniferous,  and 
have  received  their  red  color  from  the  sediments  which  were  doubtless 
tlerived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  red  sienitic  rocks  upon  which  they 
re«t^  It  is  also  quite  possible  that  a  portion  of  the  red  beds  axe  triassic, 
and  also  that  the  yellow,  gray,  and  rusty  sands  and  sandstones  above, 
sire  Jurassic. 

Lying  above  the  supposed  Jurassic  and  beneath  the  well-defined  cre- 
taceous, there  is  a  large  thickness  of  sandstone  which  1  have  called 
transition  strata,  because  they  occupy  the  iwsition  of  the  lower  creta- 
ceous, as  shown  on  the  Missouri  River  and  in  Middle  Kansas.  These 
beds  are  well  developed  and  quite  uniform  in  their  lithologieal  character 
all  along  the  mountain  sides  from  latitude  49°  to  the  Arkansas,  yet 
they  have  never  yielded,  a  single  characteristic  fossil  that  would  deter- 
mine their  age.  I  have,  therefore,  called  them  provisionally  lower  cre- 
taceous, or  iMids  of  transition  from  one  great  period  of  geological  history 
to  another,  and  the  characters  of  the  sediments  which  compose  them 
justify  the  name. 

Near  our  camp  on  the  Big  Laramie,  which  was  about  thirty-five  miles 
southwest  of  Fort  Sanders,  and  about  fifteen  miles  above  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  are  some  ^singular  illustrations  of  the  dynamics  of  geology. 
On  the  southwest  side  of  the  stream,  and  inclining  eastward  or  south- 
eastward, the  entire  series  of  red  and  variegated  beds  are  shown  in  their 
order  of  succession  one  thousand  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  t\^et  in 
lieight.  At  the  foot  of  this  escarpment  is  a  low  ridge  of  the  reel  material, 
which  is  so  grassed  over  that  the  connection  with  the  sienitic  nucleus  can- 
not be  seen.  This  covers  a  belt  of  sienite  about  two  hundred  yards 
wide  and  three  to  five  miles  long,  the  jagged  masses  of  rock  reaching  a 
lieight  of  one  thousand  feet  or  more,  and  standing  nearly  vertical  or 
dipping  slightly  to  the  southeast.  Between  the  sienitic  beds  and  the 
river  are  the  two  low  lidges  of  cretaceous  Nos.  2  and  3,  which  seems  to 
have  been  lifted  up  with  the  sienite,  but  to  have  fallen  back  past  a  ver 
tical  position,  so  that  they  now  incline  i'rom  the  sienite  ridge,  while  on 
the  opposite  side  the  beds  lisi  ve  a'regular  dip  from  the  ridge.  This  pecu- 
liaiity  seems  to  be  common  in  various  localities,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  metamorphic  beds  which  compose  the  central  portion  of  all  the  moun- 
tains have  suffered  upheaval,  prior  to  the  depositign  of  the  unchanged 
beds.  Therefore,  in  the  quiet  elevation  of  the  mountain  ranges,  the 
beds  are  merely  lifted  up  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  older  rocks 
on  one  side,  while  they  are,  as  it  were,  pushed  away  from  the  opposite 
side,  forming  what  may  be  called  an  abrupt  or  incomplete  anticlinal. 

On  the  opposite  or  south  side  of  the  river  there  is  a  gradual  slope  of 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream,  the  strata  inclining  5^ 
until  we  reach  the  nucleus  of  another  mountain  range;  so  that  we  have 
here,  as  it  were,  two  huge  monoclinals.  These  monoclinals  form  local 
anticlinals,  inasmuch  as,  in  some  places,  all  the  beds  incline  for  a  short 
distance  from  a  common  axis. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  east  for  ten  to  twenty  miles,  the 
flanks  of  the  mountain  ranges  are  covered  with  the  unchanged  rocks, 
which  give  comparatively  gentle  grfissy  slopes,  owing  to  the  readiuesi* 
with  which  they  yield  to  atmospheric  agencies.    Through  these  slopes 
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luany  little  strcjiiiKS  cut  their  way,  forming  huge  caiions,  wliieli  exhibit 
along  their  sides  the  series  of  beds  in  their  order  of  suecessiou. 

From  a  point  near  the  source,  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  the  river 
Hows  through  a  synclinal  valley,  the  conspicuous  red  beds  dipping  from 
either  side.  Along  the  valley  of  the  river  are  marked  dei>osits  of  drifts 
the  result  of  glacial  action ;  but  the  most  beautiful  feature  is  the  well 
defined  terraces,  about  fifty  feet  high  and  smoothed  off  like  a  lawn. 
These  terraces  are  covered  with  a  considerable  deposit  of  drift ;  but 
when  tht\v  are  cut  through  by  streams  the  basis  rocks  are  shown. 

The  scenery  on  either  side  of  this  valley  is  beautiful  beyond  descrip- 
tion. On  the  west  side  are  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Medicine  Bow 
range  in  the  distance,  with  numerous  intervening  lower  ranges  ascend- 
ing like  steps.  The  snowy  mountainsiare  mostly  destitute  of  vegetation 
and  are  covered  with  eternal  snow,  but  the  lower  mountain  ridges  are 
covered  mostly  with  what  may  be  called  groves  of  pine.  Indeetl,  the 
pine  groves  an<l  grassy  oi)enings  are  so  aiTanged  and  i)roi)oitione(l 
that  the  whole  sirene  appears  as  if  it  might  have  been  partially  the  work 
of  art,  and  the  traveler  imagines  himself  in  a  spjiirsely-settled  mountain- 
ous district  insti^ad  of  the  unexplored  Kocky  Mountain  region.  These 
openings  and  grassy  slopes  will  make  excellent  pasture  grouiids,  for  the 
grass  is  good,  and  they  are  waterea  with  the  finest  of  mountaiu  streams 
and  springs.  1  would  again  remark  that  the  pine  forests  of  these 
mountains  must  at  some  period  be  an  object  of  earnest  pursuit.  Two 
years  ago  the  mountain  sides  were  lull  of  tie-cutters,  \\ho  cut  and  Hoateil 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  ties  down  the  mountain  sti^ams,  fifty  to  one 
hundred  miles,  to  the  Union  Pa(*ific  Railroad,  whence  the^'  were  tnios- 
ported  by  railroad  to  any  desired  point. 

Ip  the  moist  ravines  of  the  mountain  sides  are  patches  of  the  aspen, 
Populus  trcmuloideSj  which,  from  its  peculiar  mode  of  growth,  forms  a 
striking  feature  in  the  land8cai)e.  It  grows  very  thickly,  seldom  at- 
taining a  height  of  mow  than  forty  or  tilty  feet,  an<l  not  more  than 
twelve  to  eighteen  incthes  in  diameter.  The  body  is  very  smooth  and 
nearly  white,  and  the  top  forms  a  rounded,  cone-shaped  mass  of  foliage. 
These  aspen  groves  are  the  favorito  resort  of  deer,  elk,  grouse,  and  all 
khids  of  game. 

On  the  east  side,  also,  is  the  snow-clad  range,  which,  in  its  southward 
extension,  includes  Long's  Peak  and  numenms  other  peaks  in  the 
vicinity.  On  each  side  of  these  loft5-  ranges,  which  often  rise  above 
the  limit  of  vegetation,  are  a  uuml>er  of  suc(»essive  lower  ridges  which 
descend  like  steps.  There  is  such  a  wonderful  uniformity  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  mountains  that  a  detailed  description  of  a  portiou  applies 
for  the  most  part  to  all. 

Our  course  along  the  Cherokee  Trfiil  was  about  soutliwest  from  the 
Big  Laramie  IJiver,  over  ridge  after  ridge,  and  after  traveling  twenty- 
live  miles  w«»  entered  the  North  Park  through  some  of  the  most  beau- 
ful  scenery  of  that  interesting  region.  From  the  summit  of  the  high 
ridges  on  the  north  we  look  to  the  southward  over  a  series  of  lofty  cones 
or  i)yramids,  as  it  were,  all  clothed  with  a  dense  growth  of  i>ine.  The 
metamorphic  rocks  of  which  these  mountains  are  composed,  disinte- 
grate so  easily  that  the  surface  is  cov^ered  with  a  deposit  of  loose  mate- 
rial, as  fine  earth  and  fragments  of  rock.  The  hills  have,  therefore, 
t)eeii  so  smoothed  down  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  bass  rocks  in  con- 
tinuous lines.  We  saw  enough,  however,  to  show  us  that  red  sienite  in 
its  various  forms  constitutes  the  i)rincii)al  rocks,  while  now  and  then  a 
bed  of  hornblendic  gneiss,  white  quartz  or  greenstone,  occui^s.  All 
through  the  mountain  region  are  small  open  areas,  sometimes  ou  the 
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hills  and  sometiuies  in  the  lower  gix)unds,  forming  meadow -like  spots, 
which  the  various  kinds  of  animals  love  to  frequent,  to  fee<l  on  the? 
abnndaut  ^ss.  The  Old  Cherokee  Trail  derives  its  nafne  from  tlie 
fact  that  a  party  of  those  Indians  cut  its  way  through  the  thick  pine.^', 
about  thirty  years  ago,  with  a  train  of  three  hundred  wagons. 

The  travehng  was  difficult  at  this  time,  owing  to  the  niggedness  of 
the  surface  and  the  obstruction  from  the  fallen  pines. 

So  fer  as. I  could  ascertain,  the  trend  of  the  upland  mountain  ridges 
of  sienite  is  nearly  east  and  west,  and  the  dip  nearly  north.  The  North 
Park  is  oval  or  nearly  quadrangular  in  shape,  about  fiftj'  miles  in  extent 
from  east  to  west,  and  thirty  from  north  to  south,  occupying  an  nrea  of 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles.  Viewed  from  on(»  of  the 
high  mountains  on  its  border  it  appears  to  be  a  vast  <lei)ressi<)n  which 
might  once  have  fonned  the  bed  of  a  lake.  'Its  surface  is  rather  rugged, 
yet  there  are  broad  bottoms  along  the  streams,  espec'ially  the  North 
Platte  and  its  branches.  Scarcely  a  tree  is  to  be  seen  over  the  whole 
area,  while  the  mountains  which  wall  it  in  on  every  side  are  dotted  with  a 
dense  growth  of  pine.  The  giass  grows  in'  the  park  quite  luxuriantly, 
often  yielding  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  Streams  of  the  pur(\st  water 
flow  through  it,  a  few  of  them  forming  good-sized  streams  where  they 
issue  from  the  ground,  and  I  am  quite  confident  that  this  entire  park 
would  make  an  excellent  gi*nzing  region  for  M  least  six  or  eight  months 
of  the  year.  Myriads  of  antelope  were  quietly  feeding  in  this  great 
pasture  gi'ound  like  flocks  of  sheep.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  but  the  sen- 
sons  are  top  brief  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  any  crops.  Indeed, 
there  is  frost  here  nearly  every  night,  and  snow  falls  every  month  of  the 
year. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  the  park  is  surrounded  with  lofty  ranges  of 
mountains  as  by  gigantic  walls.  On  the  north  and  east  sides  may  be 
seen  the  snow-covered  ranges  rising  far  above  all  the  rest,  their  sum- 
mits touching  the  clouds.  On  the  west  side  there  is  also  a  short  snowy 
range.  The  snowy  ranges  on  its  east  border  have  their  north  sides 
abrupt;  the  south  sides  are  h^ss  so  as  seen  from  a  distance,  and  the  njas- 
sive,  rocky,  lower  hills  ai)pear  inclining  southward.  All  along  the  north 
side  the  hills  incline  south  westward,  while  the  higher  ranges  ifre  quite 
steep,  and  correspond  in  the  appar4»nc  dip  of  the  beds  to  the  lofty  snow- 
clad  mountains  on  the  east,  which  incline  south  or  south  westward.  The 
inclination  of  the  metamorphic  beds  composing  the  higher  ranges  is 
from  (KP  to  80°.  On  the  west  side  of  the  park  long  ridges  seem  to  sloi)e 
gradually  down,  so  that  they  die  out  in  the  plain,  forming  a  sort  of  en 
echelon  arrangement.  It  is  due  to  this  fact  that  the  area  inclosed 
receives  its  oval  shape. 

The  general  trend  of  all  the  continuous  mountain  ranges  is  nearly 
northwest  and  southeast  on  all  sides,  but  there  are  many  local  dips  and 
variations  from  this  direction. 

I  was  much  interested  to  know  whether  any  of  the  unchanged  rocks, 
which  are  so  well  developed  in  the  Laramie  Plniii,  occur  in  tlie  North 
Park.  I  found  that  the  entire  series  of  red  and  variegated  beds,  includ- 
ing a  portion  of  the  cretaceous  strata,  were  fully  represented,  all  in- 
clining from  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  and  gradually  assuming  a  hor- 
izontal position,  or  nearly  so,  toward  the  central  j)ortion  of  tlu*  ]>ark. 
The  transition  beds  or  lower  cretaceous,  form  quite  cons))ieuons  ridges, 
inclining  19^  to  the  southwest.  They  are  composed  of  a  v(M'y  beautiful 
pudding  stone  of  small  rounded  pebbles,  most  of  them  ilint,  cemented 
together  with  a  silicious  paste.  On  the  north  side  are  quite  large  areas 
covered  with  loose  sand,  which  is  blown  about  by  the  wind,  resembling 
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tlie  Sand  Hills  on  the  Niobrara  River.  A  close  examination  of  the  saod 
shows,  that  it  is  composed  mostly  of  worn  particles  of  quartz  and  feld- 
spar. The  shrfacje  contains  little  or  no  vegetation,  presenting  a  peculiar 
barren  appearance,  the  sand  moving  readily  with  the  wind. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  impossible  to  ci>lor  on  any  geological  map  the 
geological  formation  of  any  part  of  this  mountain  region,  and  no  infer 
niation  has  ever  been  given  in  regard  to  the  stnicture  of  the  North  Park. 
It  will  be  impossible  even  now,  wiih  the  imperfect  toiH)graphy  of  any 
<»r  the  maps,  to  color  the  geology  in  cletail.  bat  these  explorations  will 
enable  a  geologist  to  fix  the  outline  of  the  formations  in  a  general  way 
with  a  g(M>d  degree  of  accuracy. 

During  the  summer  of  1S(>S  an  ex<!itement  was  created  at  Laramie 
(■ity  by  the  sui»]>osed  discovery  of  rich  i»lacer  mines  far  up  in  the  moou- 
tains,  near  the  Snowy  rang(»s,  to  the  S4)uthwest  of  the  plains.  A  large 
party  was  formed  at  Fort  Sanders,  directed  by  Generals  Giblwn  aud 
Potter  of  the  Tnited  States  Army,  and  accompanied  by  Professor 
James  Hall  of  New  Y(U*k,  to  visit  the  region  and  ascc*rtain  the  tnith  of 
the  re]»orts.  The  tinu*  was  most  favorable,  in  midsummer,  when  the 
mountain  vegetation  presents  a  spring  aspect. 

Camping  with  our  wagons  at  the  base  of  the  main  range  of  niountaiuSf 
near  the  source  of  the  Litth?  Laramie,  we  pre[)ared  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tains on  horseback  to  the  gold  mines.  \Ve  rode  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles  before  we  came  in  view  of  the  *' diggings,'' and  to  reach  them 
ma<le  an  ascent  of  aboiit  two  thousand  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  creek. 
\V<»  were  then  between  1(),()()0  and  11,(M)U  feet  above  the  se^,  very  near 
the  4'levation  of  perpetual  snow,  and  where  frost  occurs  every  night  of 
the  y<*ar.  On  the  siMtimits  of  these  h)lty  mountains  are  some  most  beau- 
tiful op(Mi  spots,  without  a  tive  and  covered  with  grass  and  flowers. 
After  passing  through  dense  pine  forests  for  nearly  ten  miles  wo  sud- 
<lenly  emerged  into  one  of  these  park-like  areas.  Just  in  the  edge  of  the 
Ibrest  which  skirted  it  were  banks  of  snow  six  feet  deep,  compact  like 
a  ;:ilacier,  and  within  a  few  feet  were  multitudes  of  flowers,  and  even  the 
comition  strawberry  seemed  to  flourish.  These  mountains  are  full  of  little 
streams  of  the  purest  water,  and  Tor  six  months  of  the  year  good  ims- 
turag(»  tor  stock  could  be  foun<l. 

The  gold  is  sought  after  in  gulches,  formed  by  the  little  streams  that 
J!ow  innw  tl:(»  Medicine  l>o\y  and  other  snowy  mountains,  ipost  of  which 
empty  into  the  North  I*iatte.  We  labored  lor  two  days  to  discover  the 
quartz  seams,  which  we  sup])osed  to  be  the  soiuce  of  the  stray  lumps  of 
gold,  but  the  great  tliickn(*ss  of  sup(»rticial  drift  which  covers  all  these 
mountains  concealed  them  from  our  view.  The  g:)ld,  as  iar  as  known 
ill  this  district,  seems  to  be  <*ontined  to  the  lower  glacial  drift-  That 
valual)le  miiu\s  will  be  found  in  these  inoantains  at  nodistiint  day  seems 
vtMV  i)rol)able.  The  ge{)logi<!al  evidence  is  quite  conclnsivo,  and  the 
mountains  are  a  coiitinnation  nortliward  of  the  same  range  in  which 
the  rich  mines  of  Colorado  are  located. 

Xot  oidy  in  the  nuue  lofty  ranges,  but  also  in  the  lower  mountains, 
are  large  forests  of  pine  timber,  which  will  eventually  become  of  great 
value  to  this  country.  Vast  quantities  of  this  pine  in  the  form  of  rail- 
roa<l  ties  are  lloated  down  the  various  streams  to  the  (Juion  Pacitic  Rsiil- 
load.  One  gentleman  alone  contracted  for  5,"50,000  ties,  all  of  which  he 
lloat(Ml  down  the  stream  from  tln^  mountains  along  the  southern  sideof  the 
Larairjie  Plains.  Tiu'  IJig  and  Little  Laramie,  Rock  Creek,  and  Medicine 
i>ow  Liiver,  with  their  branches,  here  literally  fllled  with  ties  at  onetime, 
aiul  1  was  informed  that  in  the  season  of  high  water  they  can  Ik*  taken  to 
iheraliru:ul  from  the  mountains,  after  being  cut  and  placed  in  the  water, 
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at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  tbrec  cents  each.  These  are  important  facts, 
inasmnch  as  they  show  the  ease  with  which  these  vast  bodies  of  timber 
may  be  brought  to  the  plains  below  and  converted  into  lumber,  should 
future  settlement  of  the  country  demand  it. 

Thei'e  are  several  speiries  of  pine  trees  and  one  spruce  or  balsam  fir, 
Abies  DouglassL  The  latter  is  a  beautiful  and  symmetrical  tree,  rising 
to  the  height  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  as 
straight  as  an  aiTow.  The  ties  that  are  made  from  this  spruce  are  of 
the  l^st  quality. 

We  will  now  return  to  Fort  Sanders,  and  continue  on  our  westward 
way.  From  Fort  Sanders  to  Cooper's  Lake  Station  the  distance  is  about 
twenty-eight  miles.  On  our  right  hand  we  cau  see,  with  great  distinct- 
ness, the  Laramie  Mountains  as  they  flex  around  westward,  preserving 
a  remarkably  symmetrical  appeaiauce.  A  heavy  bed  of  limestone, 
which  api)ears  not  to  have  suffered  gieatly  fpom  erosion,  covers  the 
flanks  high  up  to  the  margins  of  the  summit,  and  seems  to  have  pro- 
tected their  rounded  sloping  form.  Here  aud  there  may  be  seen  a  deep 
gorge  cnt  through  at  right  angles  by  some  little  stream,  thfit  has  its 
source  in  a  spring  on  the  summit.  Along  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
on  the  ea«t  side  of  the  road,  patches  of  the  brick-red  beds  are  very 
abundant,  giving  a  picturesque  appearance  to  the  view.  After  crossing 
the  Big  Laramie  the  surface  is  quite  uniformly  level  or  rolling,  aud  cov- 
ered with  thick  grass  or  sage.  The  country  is  underlaid  with  upper  cre- 
taceous rocks,  and  possibly  in  some  places  there  may  be  small  patches 
or  remnants  of  tertiary  beds.  We  seem  to  be  gliding  along  over  a  nearly 
level,  monotonous  country,  with  scarcely  anything  to  intercept  the  vision. 
Far  to  the  westward  the  dim  outlines  of  the  Medicine  Bow  range  can  be 
seen,  reminding  us  that  we  are  walled  in  by  lofty  mountains.  But  the 
road  is  fine,  and  sometimes  for  long  distances  the  track  seems  as  straight 
as  an  air-line.  These  broad,  grassy  i)lains  are  not  yet  entirely  destitute 
of  their  former  inhabitants ; ,  tlocks  of  antelope  still  feed  on  the  rich  nu- 
tritious grasses,  but  the  buffalo,  which  once  roamed  here  by  thousands, 
have  disappeared  forever.  No  trace  of  them  is  now  left  but  the  old  trails, 
which  pass  across  the  country  in  everj^-  direction,  and  the  bleached  skulls 
which  are  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  ground.  These  traces  are 
fast  passing  away.  The  skulls  are  decaying  rapidly,  and  this  once  pe- 
culiar feature  of  the  landscai)e  in  the  West  will  be  lost.  Two  years  ago 
I  collected  a 'large  quantity  of  these  bleached  skulls  and  distributed 
them  to  several  of  our  museums,  in  order  to  insure  their  .preservation. 

There  is  also  a  singular  ethnological  fact  counected  with  these  skulls. 
We  shall  observe  that  the  greater  part  of  them  have  the  forehead  broken 
in  for  a  space  of  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  Wlienever  an  Indian 
kills  a  buffalo  he  fractures  the  skull  with  his  tomahawk  and  extracts  the 
brains,  which  he  devours  in  a  raw  state. 

Indians  or  old  tnippers  traveling  through  the  enemy's  country  always 
fear  to  build  a  fire,  lest  the  smoke  attract  the  notice  of  the  foe.  The 
consequence  is  that  they  have  contracted  the  habit  of  eating  certain 
parts  of  an  animal  in  an  uncooked  condition.  I  have  estimated  that 
six  men  may  make  a  full  meal  from  a  buffalo  without  lighting  a  fire. 
The  ribs  on  one  side  are  taken  out  with  a  knife,  and  the  concavity  serve« 
as  a  dish.  The  brains  are  taken  out  of  the  skull,  and  the  marrow  from 
the  leg  bones,  and  the  two  are  chopped  together  in  the  rib-dish.  The 
liver  aud  lungs  are  eaten  witli  a  keen  relish,  also  certain  portions  of  the 
intestines,  and  the  blood  supplies  an  excellent  and  nutritious  drink. 
Both  Indian  and  buffalo  have  probably  disappeared  forever  Irom  these 
plains.    Elk,  black-t^iiled  deer,  red  deer,  mountain  sheep,  wolves,  and 
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the  smaller  animals  are  still  quite  abnodant,  especially  in  the  valleys  of 
the  small  streams,  where  they  flow  down  through  the  mountains ;  Elk 
Mountain  and  Sheephead  Mountain  have  always  been  noted  loruiitie^  for 
these  animals. 

The  traveler  will  have  his  attention  called  to  Carmichaers  Cut,  an 
excavation  through  the  arenaceous  clays  and  sandstones  of  the  upper 
cretaceous  deposit,  which  has  become  noted  for  the  wonderful  fossils 
found  there.  Baculites,  Ammonites,  Inocerami,  and  a  great  variety  of 
marine  shells,  glistening  with  the  iridescent  hue  of  mother-of-pearl,  are 
found  in  aggregated  masses,  as  if  this  .had  been  a  portion  of  the  creta- 
ceous sea.  Farther  on,  at  Miser  Station,  these  beautiful  fossils  occnr 
again  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  thousands  of  them  have  l>een  gath- 
ered and  carried  away  by  curiosity-seekers.  Near  Medicine  Bow  the 
lower  cretaceous  clays  prevail,  and  in  the  hills  bordering  the  Medicine 
Bow  Creek  a  large  singularly  tuberculated  ammcmite  is  found  associated 
with  a  species  of  scapliites  or  boat-shaped  shell,  looking  very  much  like 
a  large  worm  coiled  up,  and  hence  its  name,  S.  Larvceformin,  These 
shells  have  received  all  sorts  of  names  in  the  country,  and  the  most 
wonderful  tales  are  related  of  petrified  snakes,  &c. 

All  over  this  Rocky  Mountain  region,  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  these  remarkable  marine  shells  are  found,  and  in 
some  instanccB  upon  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  ranges. 

The  valleys  of  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  Rivers  have 
already  yielded  nearly  four  hundred  varieties  of  these  sea-shells.  We 
have,  therefore,  the  most  ample  evidence  that  in  i)ast  geological  times 
the  great  ocean  rolled  all  over  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  mountain 
ranges. 

After  passing  Cooper's  Creek  Station  we  come  into  the  black  clays  of 
the  lower  cretaceous,  and  the  appearance  of  the  country  becomes 
dreary  and  sterile  in  the  extreme.  The  waters  are  alkaline,' and  there 
is  no  timber  silong  the  creeks  except  stinted  willows,  and  very  little 
grass  or  vegetation  except  chenoi>odiaceous  shrubs,  which  are  fond  of 
this  alkaline  soil.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  nothing  can  be  seen  bat 
these  somber,  plastic  clays.  The  surface  also  presents  the  characteristic 
monotonous  appearance  which  is  common  wherever  these  clays  prevail. 
Six  miles  before  resiching  Conio  we  come  to  an  interesting  quarry  of 
sandstone,  from  which  the  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  exten- 
sive railroad  buildings  at  Laramie  City  and  Cheyenne  are  obtained. 
The  rock  is  gray,  coarse,  and  friable,  and  one  would  suppose  not  durable 
enough  for  such  important  structures,  but  it  is  easily  wrought  into  any 
determinate  form.  This  is  a  locality  to  which  I  call  the  Si>ecial  attention 
of  the  geologist  as  one  in  which  there  is  an  interesting  problem  to  work 
out,  viz:  What  is  the  exact  position  of  this  sandstone  in  the  geological 
series  !  It  is  filled  with  fragments  of  vegetable  impressions,  with  some- 
times quite  distinct  deciduous  leaves,  much  like  those  already  noticed 
in  Chapter  II  as  occurring  at  Blackbird  Hill,  on  the  Missouri  River. 
The  leiivcs  of  the  willow  and  poplar  are  quite  distinct,  reminding  one 
of  those  growing  along  our  little  streams  at  the  present  day,  and  yet 
they  are  all  of  extinct -species.  These  sandvStones  are  local  and  seem  to 
have  been  deposited  over  a  small  area,  inasmuch  as  they  occur  nowhere 
else  on  the  plains,  so  far  as  I  have  observed. 

The  black  shales  filled  with  remains  of  fishes  and  marine  shells  occur 
above  and  below  the  sandstones,  showing  very  clearly  that  they  are  of 
lower  cretaceous  age.  Still  it  would  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  attempt 
the  cx)nstruction  of  the  physical  conditions  which  were  necessary  in 
those  old  cretaceous  times,  myriads  of  ages  ago,  for  the  ocean  waters  to 
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deposit  such  an  accnmnlation  of  sandy  Tnaterial  in  this  locality.  Tlio 
scenery  is  somewhat  changed  also;  the  little  stream  which  cuts  through 
the  rocks  flows  through  vertical  walls  of  the  sandstone  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  feet  high. 

Farther  on  toward  Como  we  see  on  our  right  hand  the  brick -red  beds 
which  are  so  common  along  the  slopes  of  the  lirst  range.  At  Como 
Station  the  road  runs  through  a  curious  anticlinal  valley,  the  strata 
inclining  in  opposite  directions  about  northeast  and  southwest.  The 
southwest  side  displays  the  most  complete  series  of  the  beds  They 
are  composed  for  the  most  part  of  alternate  layers  of  sands  and  some 
harder  beds  of  sandstone,  but  there  are  a  few  of  these  beds  of  marl,  or 
limestone,  in  which  are  found  great  quantities  of  fossil  shells,  Ofttrea 
Pentacrinus  asteriseus  and  Belemnites  denmts.  The  oyster  is  a  very 
small  one ;  the  star-fish  is  very  beautiful  but  imperfeet ;  and  the  Belern- 
nite  or  ancient  cuttle-fish  is  more  abundant  and  more  characteristic  than 
the  others.  They  are  all  of  well-known  Jurassic  types.  All  around  the 
shores  of  the  pretty  little  lake  thousands  of  these  sharp-pointed  Belem- 
nites  have  been  gathered  and  given  to  travelers.  These  fossils  are  very 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  where  they  are  called  "  Ladies'  Fin- 
gers," from  their  long,  slender,  symmetrical  shape.  These  fragments 
are  all  that  remain  of  an  animal  that  was  probably  quite  large  and 
complicated  in  its  stnicture,  much  like  tlie  cuttle-fish  of  our  present 
seas.  It  undoubteilly  had  the  power  to  secrete  a  black  liquid,  a  sort  of 
ink  or  sepia,  which  it  could  emit  at  pleasure,  and  thus  provide  a  place 
of  concealment  when  pursued  by  foes. 

There  are  other  attractions  here,  of  which  the  traveler  will  be  in- 
formed long  before  he  reaches  the  locality.  The  "  fish  with  legs"  are 
the  only  inhabitants  of  the  lake,  and  numbers  of  persons  make  it  a 
business  to  catch  and  sell  them  to  travelers.  During  the  summer  sea- 
son they  congregate  in  great  numbers  in  the  shallow  water  among  the 
weeds  and  grass  near  the  shore,  and  can  be  easily  caught,  but  in  cold 
weather  they  retire  to  the  deeper  portions  of  the  lake  and  are  not  seen 
again  until  spring.  These  little  animals  are  possessed  of  gills,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  legs,  would  most  nearly  resemble  a  miniature  cat-fish. 
But  when  warm  weather  comes,  »  form  closely  resembling  them,  but 
entirely  destitute  of  gills,  may  be  seen  in  the  water  swimming,  or  creep- 
ing clumsily  about  on  land.  Sometimes  they  travel  long  distances  and 
are  found  in  towns,  near  springs  or  wet  places,  usually  one  at  a  time, 
while  those  with  gills  are  never  seen  except  in  the  alkaline  lakes  which 
are  so  common  all  over  the  West.  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, Connecticut,  an  eminent  naturalist,  while  on  an  excursion  along 
the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  two  years  ago,  observed  a  num- 
ber of  the  gilled  forms  or  Siredom,  and  taking  them  to  New  Haven, 
watched  their  remarkable  transformation  into  the  more  mature  condi- 
tion without  gills.  These  animals  belong  to  the  family  of  Salamanders^ 
a  group  allied  to  the  frogs,  and  the  first  form  bears  about  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  last  that  the  tadpole  does  to  the  mature  frog.  Professor 
Marsh's  very  interesting  and  detailed  aecount  of  these  singular  animals 
can  be  found  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Science''  for  November,  1868, 
and  from  his  article  I  have  taken  the  following  extracts : 

"  The  first  iDdications  of  any  change  were  observed  in  one  of  the  smaller  flpecimeus, 
abont  six  inches  in  length;  and  the  nietaniorphosis  had  apparently  coniiuenccd  during; 
the  Jonniey  from  Lake  Como  to  New  Haven,  wliich  lasted  about  a  week.  Small  round 
roots  of  dark  brown  were  first  noticed  on  the  sides  of  the  tail,  and  the  color  of  the  en- 
ture  animal  gradually  assumed  a  darker  hue.  The  broa<l  thin  membrane  along  the 
teek,  aud  above  and  below  the  tail,  gradually  began  to  dimininh  by  absorption ;  the 
otemal  branchial  appendages  soon  became  similarly  affected,  especially  at  the  ends, 
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and  the  animal  came  more  frequently  to  the  mirfiice  of  the  water  for  air.  A»  the  chaact 
went  on,  the  dark  spoto  increased  in  number  and  size,  and  ^i^radually  extended  over  toe 
whole  upper  part  of  the  iKMly.  The  membrane  on  the  back  and  tail  entirely  disap- 
peared, leaving  in  itH  place  in  the  dortial  region  a  Bhar])  groove.  The  branchisB  also 
continued  to  diminish^  and  at  the  name  time  the  internal  branchial  arches  b^an  to 
be  abflorbeil,  and  shortly  after  the  o]>eningH  on  the  neck  closed  up.  In  the  meau  time  the 
head  hei^ame  more  rounded  above,  and  more  oval  in  outliui?,  the  muzzle  narrower  and 
more  pointed,  and  the  eyes  more  convex  and  prominent.  The  body  also  decreased  in 
bulk,  and  the  cotftal  grooves  became  more  distinct.  The  thin  external  skin  was  shed, 
and  the  secretion  of  mucus  from  the  surface  sensibly  diminished.  During  these 
changi^s  the  animal  showed  an  increasing  desire  to  leave  the  water,  often  remaining  for 
some  time  with  it-s  external  nostrils  alM)ve  the  surface,  and  occasionally  making  violent 
struggles  to  escape.  Aided  by  a  heavy  rain  at  night  it  at  last  8uccee<led,  and  thus  pnt 
an  end  to  further  observations,  just  at  a  time  when  it  had  lost  the  generic  characters  of 
tSiredoKf  and  become  a  true  Amblyatomtif  two  forms  of  batrachians  usually  regarded  hith- 
erto as  belonging  to  distinct  families." 

Fortunately,  a  few  days  later,  several  other  specimens  of  varioiA  sizes  began,  ne-arly 
at  the  same  time,  to  nhow  unmistakable  indications  of  a  similar  transformation,  and 
this  afforded  an  opportunity  of  noting  the  successive  phases  of  the  change  more  fully, 
as  well  as  observing  the  ]>hysical  conditions  which  seemed  to  promote  or  retard  it. 
Two  of  the  siH>cimens  were  placed  in  a  glass  jar,  and  left  in  a  stnmg  light,  and  five 
others  were  kept  in  a  cooler  place  in  the  shade,  the  temi)erature  of  the  two,  howev«»r, 
differing  but  a  few  degrees.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  those  in  the  glass  vessel  had 
apparently  completed  their  metamorphosis,  while  of  tht)  others  h^ss  favorably  sitnatnl 
three  only  were  ])artially  altere<l,  and  at  the  present  timet,  or  nearly  three  weeks  later, 
they  still  n^tain  tubercular  remnants  of  the  external  branchio),  although  in  most  other 
respects  the  change  appears  to  be  complete.  The  two  remaining  specimens,  however, 
which  had  throughout  been  kept  with  the  three  last,  showed  no  distinct  signs  of  chang- 
ing, although  the  probability  of  their  doing  so,  and  the  im)>ortance  of  retaining  seme 
tangible  evidenc-e  of  the  original  conditiou,  led  to  the  transfer  of  one  of  them  to  a  jar 
of  alcohol  after  the  first  week,  a  precaution,  as  the  result  showed,  quite  unnecessary  in 
the  case  of  the  other,  which  at  the  time  of  writing  (October  5)  still  remains  a  typical 
SiredoUj  with  no  alterations  more  important  than  a  single  axipearance  in  a  new  epi- 
dermis. 

Similar  observations  had  already  been  made  by  a  celebrated  French 
natunilist,  Professor  Dumeril,  on  an  allied  species,  found  on  the  table- 
lands of  Mexico ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small  interest  to  Professor 
Marsh  to  ascertain  whether  this  species  would  nndergo  a  similar  change 
wlien  placed  under  different  physical  conditions,  hence  these  creatures 
were  watched  with  great  care. 

Amouj^  the  more  im])ortant  changes  which  occurred  during  the  metamorphosis  may 
be  mentioned  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  entire  body,  which  was  very  marked,  a 
perceptible  increase  in  the  distinctness  of  the  costal  grooves  corres]K)nding  to  the  ver- 
tebra), and  the  gradual  ossification  of  the  carpus  and  tai'sus.  The  feet  also  oecame  len 
palmate,  and  the  toes  less  depressed.  During  the  transformation,  moreover,  and  espe- 
cially  after  it^  completion,  all  the  specimens  shed  the  thin,  transparent  epidermis,  some 
of  them  very  frequently  :  one,  indeed,  which  had  been  kept  in  a  strong  light,  lost  this 
covering  three  times  in  the  ten  days  immediately  following  the  metamorphosis. 

The  change  in  the  habits  of  the  Siredon  in  passing  into  the  Ambljfstoma  st-ate  was 
scarcely  less  marked  than  the  alteratiou  in  its  physical  characters.  As  soon  as  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  external  branchite  commenced,  th<i  animal  came  more  frequently  to  the 
top  of  the  water  and  took  a  mouthful  of  air;  and  not  long  afterwards  would  occa- 
sionally float  for  some  time  at  an  angle  of  about  45^,  with  the  external  nostrils  above 
the  surface.  Frequent  efforts  to  leave  the  water  soon  followed,  and  an  opportunity  of 
so  doing  was  in  most  instances  speedily  improved,  and  the  change  then  seemed  to  pro- 
^pross  more  rapidly.  One  or  two  specimens,  however,  showed  for  some  time,  cspeciaUv 
in  cool  weather,  much  less  inclination  to  desert  their  native  element,  apparently  sui- 
fering  little  or  no  inconvenience  from  remaining  under  water,  if  allowed  to  come  ts 
the*  surface  about  once  in  five  minutes.  The  pugnacious  propensities  of  the  Svredom 
which  at  first  led  to  occasional  assaults  on  one  another,  appeared  to  diminish  as  the 
change  progressed,  and  the  more  sluggish  nature  of  salamanaera  at  last  predominated ; 
although  the  altered  forms  at  times  showed  no  little  celerity  of  movement,  and  when 
irritated,  especially  when  held  by  the  tail,  would  oficn  turn  and  snap  at  the  hand  with 
a  rapidity  that  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  a  reptile  of  much  higher  organization. 

The  effect  on  the  metamorphosis  of  a  variation  in  light  and  temperature  has  already 
been  aUuded  to.  During  a  successiou  of  very  warm  days,  about  the  first  of  September, 
the  change  progressed  with  great  rapid  it  v,  but  it  apparently  ceased,  or  made  very  ali^t 
progress,  in  the  cool  week  that  followed.    While,  moreover,  the  two  specimens  most 
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lavoiod  in  regard  to  light  and  .warmth  pasaed  apparently  throngh  tho  entire  trans- 
formation in  about  twenty  days,  those  which  commenced  at  tho  same  time,  but  were 
less  favorably  situated,  required  at  least  twice  that  time  for  its  completion.  The  only 
living  specimen  still  remaining  unchanged  has  twice  shown  slight  indications  of  an 
approaching  metamorphosis,  but  with  the  exception  of  some  spots,  these  have  appa- 
rently soon  disappeared  after  a  transfer  to  a  dark  and  cooler  phkce. 

As  we  pass  on  westward  we  come  into  the  eastern  border  of  tlie  great 
coal  fields  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  of  vast 
importance  to  this  great  thoroughfare,  as  well  as  to  the  country,  I  will 
make  them  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XL 
WESTWARD  TO  BEAR  RIVER. 

Soon  after  passin;G^  Medicine  Bow  Station,  the  dark,  somber  appear- 
ance of  the  surface  of  the  country  censes,  and  the  more  cheerful  aspect 
produced  by  the  overlapping  of  the  tertiary  beds  is  seen.  We  move  on 
rapidly  through  inclined  ridges  of  sandstone  and  shaly  clays,  dipping 
westward  from  30^  to  50^.  Here  we  begin  to  discover  indications  of 
coal  in  the  black  bauds  of  carbonaceous  clay  that  crop  out  on  either  side 
of  the  road.  But  the  most  marked  development  of  the  coal  beds  will  be 
observed  at  Carbon  Station,  about  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Laramie. 
The  first  openings  were  made  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  rail- 
road track,  where  a  bed  of  coal  was  discovered  nine  feet  in  thickness. 
The  demand  for  the  coal  was  such  that  it  was  thought  advisable  by  the 
com])any  to  sink  a  shaft  close  by  the  track,  and  now  the  coal  is  taken 
out  in  Large  quantities  daily  for  the  use  of  locomotives.  A  thriving  little 
town  has  been  built  up  here  by  the  coal  trade  alone. 

The  coal  which  is  taken  out  of  this  mine  is  of  the  best  quality  of  the 
tertiary  brown  kind,  and  is  very  compact  and  pure.  It  is  not  as  hard 
as  anthracite,  but  the  miners  informed  me  that  it  was  more  difficult  to 
work  than  the  bituminous  coals  of  Pennsylvania.  The  engineers  speak 
in  high  terms  of  it  as  fuel  for  locomotive  use. 

Just  over  the  coal  is  an  earthy  bed  of  what  the  miners  call  *' slate," 
which  breaks  into  slabs,  showing  a  woody  iiber,  and  much  of  it  looks 
like  charred  wood  or  soft  charcoal.  A  little  higher  up  we  find  thin 
layers  composed  almost  entirely  of  fragments  of  deciduous  leaves,  and 
above  these  come  various  kinds  of  clays  and  sands.  Beneath  the  coal 
there  are  indurated  clays  and  rocky  strata,  in  which  occur  thousands  of 
impressions  of  leaves  much  like  those  of  our  common  forest  trees,  but 
belonging  to  species  long  since  extinct.  They  belong,  however,  to 
genera  such  as  PopuluSj  Platnnus^  Tilia^  with  many  others,  most  perfectly 
preserved,  and  all  plainly  pointing  to  a  period  far  back  in  the  geologi- 
cal past  when  these  vast,  treeless  regions  of  the  .present  time  were  cov- 
ered with  dense  forests,  surpjissing  even  those  now  growing  in  Ohio  and 
Kentucky.  Some  of  the  layers  of  rock,  two  to  four  inches  in  thickness, 
are  almost  entirely  made  up  of  these  leaves,  Jind  the  condition  in  which 
they  have  been  preserved  shows  that  they  could  not  have  been  trans- 
ported any  distance,  but  must  have  fallen  from  trees  that  grew  in  the 
vicinity.  Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt,  for  myriads  of  ages  in  the  past, 
gigantic  poplars,  sycamores,  lindens,  oaks  and  others  spread  their 
broad  branches  over  the  shores  of  some  little  streams  or  lakes,  and  shed 
their  foliage  in  the  shallow  waters  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  at  the 
present  day.    In  the  autumn  I  have  seen  the  sandy  bottoms  of  the  little 
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streams  that  flow  into  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  Bivers  filled  with 
the  leaves  of  the  cottonwood  and  elm  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation, 
and  had  the  conditions  been  favorable  for  compacting  theae  sedimeut^ 
into  rocky  layers,  the  geologist  might  have  split  them  open  with  his 
hammer,  and  revealed  the  leaf  impressions  as  perfectly  preserved  in 
every  part  as  if  they  had  been  carefully  pressed  in  a  lady's  herbarium. 
The  traveler  will  find  it  profitable  and  instructive  to  remain  at  this 
locality  a  day. 

I'he  coal  is  not  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  roa<l.  It  crops 
out  in  many  localities  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  on  either  side,  so  that 
we  see  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  fuel  stored  away  for  future  use 
beneath  this  apparently  barren  surface.  When  we  reflect  that  nearly 
all  the  wood  or  timber  that  is  used  along  the  line  of  the  road  has  to  be 
transported  a  distance  of  twenty  to  forty  miles,  and  that  even  this  scant 
supply  will  be  exhausted  within  a  few  years,  we  shall  at  once  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  future  success  of  this  great  thoroughfare  is 
entirely  dei)endeut  on  the  supply  of  miueral  fuel,  and  that  its  importance 
for  all  time  to  come  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

The  coal  formations  extend  along  tbe  line  of  the  road  to  St.  Maiy-s 
Station,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Carbon ;  from  thence  to 
Bawlins's  Springs,  about  thirty  miles,  the  road  passes  over  strata  which 
are  mostly  of  cretaceous  age.  To  the  geologist  this  entire  region  is  one 
of  great  interest.  Even  up  to  the  present  time  it  is  invested  with  much 
obscurity.  Probably  no  rocks  older  than  cretaceous  or. tertiary  occur; 
but  the  beds  are  so  complicated  by  the  forces  that  have  elevated  the 
neighboring  mountain  ranges  that  it  is  difiicult  to  unravel  their  rehi- 
tions. 

Soon  after  leaving  Carbon  we  pass  through  several  cuts  which  show 
the  strata,  sometimes  inclining  nearly  west,  and  soon  again  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  We  seem  to  be  continually  passing  across  a  series  of 
anticlinal  and  s>^clinal  axes.  Just  before  reaching  the  Noith  Platte 
lliver  we  pass  along  the  valley  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  anticliuals 
in  the  West.  On  either  side  of  the  road  the  rusty-gray  sands  aud 
sandstones  incline  at  an  angle  of  1(P  to  15^.  The  strata  rise  like  walls 
on  both  sides  to  the  height  of  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  feet  in 
graduated  ridges  or  steps.  I  have  beeu  informed  that  thin  beds  of  coal 
have  been  discovered  within  a  few  miles  of  Foi*t  Steele;  if  this  be  so, 
they  must  occur  high  up  on  the  summits  of  these  ridges.  Near  the 
bridge  over  the  North  Platte  the  black,  plastic  clays  of  the  lower  creta- 
ceous are  distinctly  seen,  but  following  up  the  exi>osed  edges  of  the 
inclined  ridges  we  find  aii  oyster  aud  an  Inoceramus  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  upper  cretaceous  beds.  Passing  up  still  higher,  we  shall  dis- 
cover thin  layers  made  up  wholly  of  a  small  species  of  oyster,  which 
seems  to  be  characteristic  of  what  I  regard  as  transition  or  beds  of  pas- 
sage between  the  strictly  marine  sediments  of  the  cretaceous  era,  aud 
the  brackish  and  the  fresh  water  which  charticterize  the  tertiary  period. 

We  can  see  here  a  marked  instance  of  a  valley  of  eiosion,  or  a  loug 
natural  opening,  as  if  prepared  in  ages  past  for  the  passage  of  the  rood. 
We  can  reflect  with  what  ease  comparatively  it  has  been  constructed 
across  what  would  seem  to  be  an  impassable  country,  by  following  the 
water-courses  and  their  valleys  of  erosion,  admiring  the  energy  and 
consummate  skill  of  the  engineers  who  fii^st  located  the  road  tlirough 
this  wild  and  rugged  region. 

We  have  not  alluded  to  the  scenei-y  in  this  vicinity  from  tiie  fact  that 
to  the  ordinary  traveler  there  is  little  that  is  attractive.  To  most 
persons  the  whole  country  would  appear  like  a  barren  waste.    But  if 
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we  look  for  away  aoiittaward  toward  the  sources  of  the  North  Platte  iu 
the  North  Park,  we  shall  seesouie  lofty  rauges  of  inouutaiiis  with  peaks 
that  loom  up  iu  solitary  graudeur.  Elk  Mountaiu  is  a  noted  landmark, 
and  seems  to  rise  out  of  the  plain  as  if  it  were  an  isolat^ed  peak.  It  is, 
however,  a  portion  of  the  Medicine  Bow  range,  partially  cut  off  from 
the  northern  end.  It  is  surrounded  by  rolling  prairie,  which  is  covered 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year  with  splendid  grass.  Uence  all  the 
river  valleys  in  this  portion  of  the  mountains  have  been  noted  places 
for  game  of  all  kinds,  as  elk,  deer,  mountain  sheep,  &c.  Fabulous  sto- 
ries are  also  told  of  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  which  have  been  dis- 
covered. As  yet  the  geology  is  little  known.  The  sides  of  these  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  dense  forests  of  pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock ;  and 
during  the  construction  of  the  railroad  thousands  of  ties  were  floated 
down  the  branches  of  the  North  Platte  into  the  main  stream  and  thence 
taken  to  their  destination.  The  little  streams  that  flow  from  the  moun- 
tains have  in  many  placi^s  quite  broad  valleys,  which  afford  an  abun- 
dance of  hay  iuid  pasturage  for  all  kinds  of  animals,  wild  and  domestic. 
The  wild  animals  often  descend  into  the  beautiful  grassy  bottoms  to 
feed  in  large  herds,  and  at  the  least  approach  of  danger  retire  to  the 
almost  inaccessible  ravines  and  gorges  of  the  mountains.  The  big-horn 
or  mountain  sheep  may  often  be  seen  in  flocks,  peering  from  some 
mountain  peak  upon  the  traveler  below.  Early  in  the  morning  these 
animals  descend  into  the  valleys  to  crop  the  moist  grass,  but  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  day  they  will  be  found,  if  discovered  at  all, 
upon  the  most  precipitous  crags  and  ridges  of  the  mountains.  The 
little  streams  are  full  of  flne  trout,  which  are  easily  caught,  they  not 
having  learned  as  yet  the  cunning  arts  of  self-protection,  like  their  east- 
em  relatives.  These  ravines  and  gorges  afford  most  excellent  shelter, 
both  for  Indians  and  animals,  during  the  cold  season  of  winter.  The 
close  proximity  of  this  delightful  region  to  the  railroad  must  make  it  a 
desirable  place  of  resort  for  si)ortsmen  during  the  summer. 

There  is  another  interesting  feature  connected  with  the  North  Platte 
and  its  tributarieis,  as  well  as  with  most  of  the  mountain  streams,  to 
which  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  inquiring  tiaveler ;  and  that  is, 
the  abundant  signs  of  the  existence  of  that  most  sagacious  animal,  the 
beaver.  These  mountain  streams  seem  to  abound  with  them  at  the 
present  time,  and  their  dams  are  very  numerous,  not  unfrequentl^^  pro- 
ducing a  rise  of  the  water,  three  to  five  feet.  Extensive  dams  and 
ponds  are  caused  by  these  industrious  animals,  and  sometimes  quite 
large  areas  in  the  valleys  are  overflowed,  rendering  the  crossing  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous.  They  sometimes  strip  off  the  usual  fringe  of  Cot- 
tonwood and  willows  along  the  streams  so  completely  that  they  are 
obliged  to  emigrate  to  some  other  locality  to  secure  food  and  materials 
to  rei>air  their  dams. 

Not  far  from  Fort  Steele  may  be  seen  at  this  time  Cottonwood  trees, 
eighteen  and  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  which  have  been  cut  down  by 
them,  and  I  have  seen  stumps  in  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  thirty 
inches  in  diameter.  Their  fur  is  of  so  little  value  at  the  present  time 
that  they  are  not  much  sought  for  by  trappers  or  Indians. 

From  St  Mary's  to  liawlings'  Springs,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles, 
the  railroad  parses  over  rocks  of  cretaceous  age.  No  cocil  beds  need  be 
sought  for  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  road,  although  it  is  quite 
possible  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  isolated  patches  of  tertiary 
containing  coal  may  be  found.  The  railroad  from  a  point  about  eight 
miles  east  of  Benton  to  llawlings'  Springs  passes  through  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  anticlinal  valleys  I  have  seen  in  the  West.    On  either 
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ride  the  rusty-gray  saiida  and  sandstones  dip  away. from  the  road  at  an 
angle  of  1(P  to  15o.  This  anticlinal  valley  is  most  mai'ked  near  Fort 
Steele  at  the  crossing  of  the  North  Platte. 

About  live  miles  east  of  Fort  Steele  I  made  a  careful  examination  of 
a  railroad  cut  through  a  ridge  of  upheaval,  which  inclined  about  south 
or  a  little  east  of  south.  We  have  exposed  here,  commenoing  at  the 
bottom — 

1.  Gray,  fine-grained  sandstone,  rather  massive  and  good  for  building 
purposes',  and  easily  worked,  eighty  feet  thick — dip  25o. 

2.  A  seam,  two  feet  thick,  of  iri'egular,  black,  indurated  slaty  cljiy, 
with  layers  of  gyi^sum  all  through  it,  then  two  feet  of  ai'euaceous  clay. 

3.  Ten  feet  of  rusty-gray,  comi)act  sandstone. 

4.  Eight  feet  of  clay  and  hard,  arenaceous  layers,  ver>'  dark  in  color, 
passing  up  into  harder  layers,  which  split  into  thin  laminie,  the  surfaces 
of  which  are  covered  witli  bits  of  vegetable  matter. 

5.  About  fifty  feet  of  rus^^^y,  yellowish-gray  sandstone.  All  these  sand- 
stones contain  bits  of  vegetable  matter  sciittered  thixiugh  them. 

6.  One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  steel-brown  indurated 
clay  with  some  iron  c^oncretions.    The  clay  is  mostly  nodular  in  tbnn. 

7.  A  dark-brown  arenaceous  mud  rock,  (piit-c  hard,  thirty  feet^ 
From  bed  five,  I  obtained  numenms  si)ecies  of  nmrine  shells,  among 

them  a  species  of  Ostrea  and  luoceramus  in  gi-eat  numbers.  The  np|>er 
surfaces  of  the  hard  clay  layers  appeared  as  though  crowded  with  im- 
pressions of  sea-weeds  or  mud  markings.  In  another  railroad  cutting 
about  four  miles  east  of  Kawlings'  Springs  1  obtained  the  same  Inocera- 
muH  and  a  large  species  of  Ammonite.  These  fossils  are  important  in  es 
tablishing  the  age  of  these  rocks.  Fort  Steele  is  liKuited  on  the  north  side 
of  the  I'ailroad,  and  pi'csents  a  pleasant  and  quite  pretty  appearance  to 
the  traveler.  I  intended  to  make  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  geo- 
logical features  of  this  interesting  n^gion,  but  failed  for  want  of  tiinrt 
The  oilicers  at  this  post  have  always  manifested  great  interest  in  hav- 
ing the  scientific  as  well  as  the  practical  resources  of  the  surrounding 
country  examined,  and  their  favors  to  my  party  have  been  verj'  gener- 
ous, i  take  great  pleasure  in  thanking  the  commandant,  Colonel  L.  A 
Bradley,  of  the  Ninth  Infantry,  also  (3aptain  James  Jackson,  quarter- 
master, for  favors  extended  to  me  in  time  of  need. 

In  the  channel  of  the  North  Platte,  near  Fort  Steele,  the  black  clays 
of  the  up[)er  cretaceous  are  most 'distinctly  shown,  then  gradually  pass 
up  into  the  series  of  sandstones  and  clays  that  form  the  lofty  walls  or 
ridges  on  the  north  side  of  the  railroad.  Wo  can  count  from  rix  to  ten 
beds  of  yellowish-brown  sandstone,  with  inclining  beds  of  arenaceous 
clay.  In  the  lower  portions  the  luoceramus  or  Baculite  is  rarely  fotmd, 
the  arenaceous  character  of  the  sediments  seeming  to  have  been  unfavor- 
able to  abundant  animal  life.  Higher  up  a  seam  of  oyster-shells  of  an 
unknown  species  occurs.  They  are  probably  what  I  have  regarded  as 
the  transition  or  beds  of  passage  from  the  cretaceous  to  the  tertiary. 
They  are  even  better  displayed  from  the  west  side  of  Bridger's  Pass  to 
Elk  Mountain,  along  the  old  overland  stage  road.  Beds  of  coal  are 
known  to  crop  out  among  the  distant  hills  on  either  side.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  mingling  of  the  two  formations  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
careful  detailed  survey  of  this  district  is  ne<iessary  to  clear  up  all  the 
obscure  points.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  North  Platte  cnts 
down  into  the  cretaceous  beds  most  of  the  way,  and  possibly  entirely, 
from  the  mountains  to  the  south,  far  north  of  the  railroad. 

Fig.  11  may  be  introduced  in  this  connection  to  illustntte  the  style  of 
the  erosion  of  the  lower  tertiary  coal  formations  in  the  Laramie  plain. 
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The  view  is  taken  from  the  tertiary  liilla  bordering  the  Missouri  Kiver, 
near  the  month  of  the  yellowstone,  hut  is  typical  of  the  "bad  laods" 
all  over  the  West  where  this  formation  prevails.  The  little  streams 
formed  from  the  drainage  of  the  hills  cut  ileep  gorges  into  the  sofb 
superficial  deposits  at  their  base,  aud  frequently  produce  great  obstmc- 
tions  to  trains  of  wagons. 

Fig.  11. 


As  we  move  on  west  of  Port  Steele,  we  can  see  on  the  north  side  the 
ootcropping  bols  of  sandstone.  About  three  miles  west  of  the  North 
Platte  this  ridge  gradually  bends  oS'  toward  the  northwest.  The  cre- 
taceons  clays  of  No.  i  are  weiithered  so  that  the  surface  has  a  smoothly 
rounded  appearance,  and  the  anticlinal  beds  expand  out  into  a  broad 
plaiu.  The  anticlinal  extends  a  little  east  of  south  towani  Pass  Creek. 
The  erosive  forces  seem  to  have  come  from  the  southeast,  between  the 
detached  fragments  of  the  Medicine  Bow  range,  and  extended  across 
the  country  toward  the  northwest.  West  of  Fort  Steele  tlie  road  passes 
along  an  anticlinal  valley  for  about  two  miles ;  it  then  ent<^s  a  mono- 
cliual  valley  aud  continues  for  six  or  eight  miles ;  then  it  cuts  through 
cretaceous  ridges  which  incline  northeast.  Before  reaching  Kawliogs's 
Springs  the  red  beds  are  exiKised  on  the  nortli  side  of  the  road  about  a 
mile  distant.  These  anticlinals  seem  to  pass  across  the  intervening 
country,  connecting  the  ranges  of  mountains  south  with  those  far  to  the 
north.  It  is  oidy  here  and  there  that  rocks  older  than  the  cretaceous 
or  tertiary  are  exposed  by  them,  until  wo  come  into  the  vicinity  of 
some  important  range.  But  at  Kawliugs'  Springs  all  the  formations 
are  exposed  over  a  restricted  area,  from  the  granites  to  the  cretaceous 
inclusive.  The  elevating  forces  were  exerted  more  powerfully  here  than 
at  any  other  point  along  the  railroad  from  Laramie  Station  to  the 
Wasatch  Mountains.  To  the  south  of  the  road  are  variegated  gray, 
brown,  and  reddish  siliceous  rocks  dipping  5®  to  10°  south  west.  A  very 
hard,  bluish  limestone  resting  upon  them  I  have  no  doubt  is  carbonifer- 
ous, although  I  was  unable  to  find  any  fossils  in  tltis  region.  North  of 
the  road  ridges  of  upheaval  stretch  away  toward  the  northwest,  and  at- 
tain a  height  of  twelve  hundred  to  titteeu  hundred  feet  above  the  rotid. 
On  careful  examination  the  red  syenite  may  be  found  exposed  in  a  iiiini- 
her  of  places,  and  gives  us  the  opiKtrtnnity  of  studying  the  relation 
which  the  unchanged  rocks  snstain  to  the  iiietamorphic.  The  syenite 
beds  dip  7(P  about  sontheast,  the  unchanged  IhhIs  resting  upon  them 
in  nearly  a  horizontal  position.    The  layers  immediately  on  the  syenite 
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are  a  boautifiil  pudding-stone  of  rounded  quartz  pebbles  and  feldspar, 
and  above  it  la3'ers  of  line  silieeous  rock,  with  thin  intercalations  of  clay, 
tbc  whole  having  the  position  and  appearance  of  Potsdam  sandstone. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  have  hero  Lower  Silurian  representatives. 
In  all  cases  these  rocks  repose  on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  syenite, 
sometimes  nearly  horizontal;  again  inclining  3^  to  1(P.  In  one  or  two 
places  these  Lower  Silurian  beds  are  lifted  a  thousand  feet  or  more  into 
the  air,  still  maintaining  a  nearly  horizontal  position.  On  the  mountain 
sides  the  beds  are  broken  off  so  as  to  incline  50°,  GO^,  uj)  to  nearly  90^. 

These  siliceous  rocks,  covered  with  ripple  marks,  &c.,  afford  exeelleut 
building  stone,  and  are  much  used  by  the  railroad  company.  They 
reach  a  thickness  of  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet.  Upon  them 
Tests  the  blue  limestone,  thirty  to  forty  feet  thick;  then  variegated 
sandstones ;  and  the  red  beds  in  the  distance. 

From  the  tops  of  these  ridges  one  can  see  numbers  of  both  synclinal 
and  monoclinaJ  valleys.  There  is  one  monoclinal  valle^',  three  to  five 
miles  wide,  which  stretches  far  into  the  northwest,  a  smooth  and  level 
grassy  prairie.  All  these  ridges  have  suffered  gn?!at  erosion,  and  the 
Silurian  beds  are  planed  and  gi*ooved  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
more  recent  beds.  Everywhere  the  evidences  of  erosion  during  the 
drift  i)eriod  are  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

A  fine  sulphur  spring  from  under  the  bed  of  blue  limestone  gives 
name  to  the  station.  The  water  is  clear  and  possesses  excellent  medi- 
cinal properties. 

Some  very  interesting  specimens  of  native  copper  have  been  found  in 
this  ridge,  which  at  one  time  produced  no  small  degree  of  excitement 
among  the  inhabitants.  The  copper  ore  was  found,  on  more  careful 
investigation,  to  be  of  no  special  economic  value.  It  seems  to  occur  as 
a  sort  of  chemical  precipitate  in  the  re<ldish  triassic  quartzite  near  the 
summit  of  the  ridge ;  sometimes  it  is  diffused  through  the  rock  in  green 
streaks  in  the  form  of  green  carbonate;  sometimes  coating  larga 
masses  of  calcspar ;  there  are  also  very-  pretty  dendritic  impressions. 
Near  the  copper  mines  are  some  heavy  beds  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  which 
must  at  some  period  become  of  great  value  to  the  country.  The  beds 
are  four  to  six  feet  thick,  and  though  they  appear  to  be  local,  yet  a 
great  amount  of  ore  could  be  taken  out  at  comparatively  small  cost 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  although  we  are  continually  tniveling 
across  what  is  usually  regarded  as  the  summit  of  the  great  Kocky 
Mountain  range,  six  thousand  to  seven  thousand  feet  above  tide-water, 
yet  this  is  the  only  locality  along  the  road,  between  the  Laramie  Mount- 
ains and  the  Wasatch  liange,  in  Weber  Valley,  where  we  meet  with 
rocks  older  than  Jurassic,  and,  except  for  a  few  miles  neai*  I^ke  Como, 
none  older  than  cretaceous,  liocks  of  ancient  date  seem  to  be  the  ex- 
ceptioup  while  those  of  quite  modem  age,  geologically  speaking,  prevail. 

Leaving  Ilawlings'  Springs  Station,  the  road  passes  through  an  anti- 
clinal opening  in  the  ridge,  the  south  side  inclining  southe^ist  10°  to  12^. 
The  lowest  beds  are  yellowish-gray  quartzose  sandstones,  overlaid  by 
carboniferous  limestones.  Still  farther,  south  of  the  road,  maj^  be  seen 
the  rounded  hills  composed  of  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  beds,  but  the 
intermediate  formations,  Jurassic  and  triassic,  which  are  exposed  on  the 
north  side,  are  concealed.  Perhaps  the  best  example  of  an  anticlinal 
is  seen  soon  after  passing  through  the  opening  in  the  north  side  of  the 
road.  The  valley  trends  a  little  west  of  north,  or  northwest.  It  does 
not  show  as  distinctly  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  with  the  exception 
of  the  fragment  of  a  ridge  which  is  conspicuous  on  the  south  side  of  the 
opening.    Very  soon  the  coal  beds  of  the  lower  eocene  ap|)ear  on  either 
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side,  inclining  at  a  moderate  angle,  at  first  15^.  On  the  north  side 
there  is  a  plain,  synclinal  valley,  extending  off  to  the  soutliwest.  Pass- 
ing across  this  anticlinal,  we  come  out  into  an  expansive,  valley-like 
plain,  with  a  long  cretaceous  ridge  extending  off  to  the  southeast,  while 
on  the  north  side  there  is  a  low  ridge  of  siindstone,  with  the  strata  again 
inclining  to  the  northeast  and  trending  to  the  northwest,  thus  forming 
an  open  sage  plain.  The  formations  on  the  north  side  are  maiiil}'  the 
coal-bearing  strata,  with  cretaceous  clays  cropping  out  at  the  base.  On 
the  south  side  the  cretaceous  beds  seem  to  extend  off  to  the  southward 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  In  the  distance  tbe  ridges  which  form  the 
high  hills  near  Bridger's  Pass  are  distinctly  visible,  so  that  it  is  easy 
to  connect  our  south  belt  of  exploration  with  the  middle  oue.  It  l)e- 
comes  still  easier  west  of  Separation,  where  the  beds  of  the  Washakie 
group  are  nearly  or  quite  horizontal,  and  extend  undisturbed  across  the 
country  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles,  from  the  Seminole  and  Sweetwater 
ranges  on  the  north  to  the  high  hills  of  Bridger's  Pass  and  the  ranges 
to  the  southwest.  The  lower  eocene,  or  coal  beds,  seem  to  dip  from  the 
mountains  to  the  southward,  if  we  glance  across  the  country  south  of 
the  road;  and  gradually  to  the  north  of  the  road  they  flex  around  so 
as  to  incline  from  the  Seminole  and  Sweetwater  Mountains.  As  usual, 
the  lower  tertiarj'  beds  are  quite  variegated  in  color — yellow,  rusty-yel- 
low, rusty-brown,  and  drab — presenting  an  exceedingly  uncomely  look. 
In  the  distance  to  the  north  the  Seminole  range  can  be  seen  quite  clearly, 
with  a  trend  about  northwest  and  southeast. 

Near  Separation,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Rawliugs'  Springs,  a  coal 
bed  eleven  feet  thick  has  been  opened,  x>robably  the  same  wa  the  one 
oi>ened  at  Carbon,  and  near  Kock  and  Cooper  Creek.  The  dip  is  nearly 
west  about  1(P.  The  opening  being  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  all  the 
coal  will  have  to  be  drawn  up  a  sloi)e,  and  the  difficulties  of  drainage 
will  be  greatly  increased.  The  coal  is  of  excellent  quality.  Above  and 
below  the  coal  is  the  usual  drab  indurated  clay.  Below  the  clay  is  a  bed 
of  gray  ferruginous  sandstone. 

On  the  summits  of  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  are  layers  of  fine-grained 
siliceous  rocks  with  arenaceous  concretions,  some  of  them  containing 
impressions  of  deciduous  leaves. 

The  tertiary  beds  lie  in  ridges  running  across  the  country.  The  bexls 
are  uplifted  in  every  direction.  A  more  desolate  region  1  have  not  seen 
in  the  West.  Nothing  seems  to  grow  but  sage  bushes,  and  in  some  of 
the  valleys  they  grow  very  large.  All  over  the  surface  of  the  hills  and 
in  the  plains  are  great  quantities  of  water- worn  pebbles.  Many  of  these 
valleys  were  scooped  out  by  an  amount  of  waters  far  in  excess  of  any 
known  at  the  present  day  in  this  region.  Some  of  the  widest  and  deep- 
est do  not  now  contain  any  running  stream. 

The  layers  of  fine-grained  sandstone  on  the  hUls  in  this  vicinity  con- 
tain more  or  less  impressions  of  leaves,  like  Fopulus  and  PlatunuSj  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation. 

West  of  Separation  the  dip  of  the  tertiary  beds  diminishes.  Before 
reaching  Creston,  about  thirteen  miles  west  of  Separation,  they  lie  nearly 
horizontal,  and  all  the  surrounding  country  pi'esents  more  the  api»ear- 
ance  of  a  plain.  At  that  station  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
have  link  a  well  one  hundred  feet  or  more  deep.  At  a  depth  of  eighty- 
three  feet,  the  workmen  passed  through  four  feet  of  excellent  coal 
and  four  feet  of  coaly  shale.  The  coal  was  of  about  the  same 
quality  as  that  near  Separation,  probably  from  the  same  bed.  If  so, 
coal  at  a  depth  of  about  eighty  feet  must  underlie  an  area^  of  at  least 
oue  hundred  square  miles.    In  this  well,  beds  of  bluish^  a£e\i^^<^\^&Oka?s 
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were  pciased  through  flrst^  then  black  clay,  with  carbonaceoas  matter 
throughout.  Just  over  the  coal  was  fine,  bhiisb.  indurated  clay,  with 
very  distinct  im])re>^8ious  of  leaves,  aiuong  whicli  the  most  abundant 
were  Fopulm  and  Platanus.  The  railroail  cuts  and  the  valleys  them- 
selves show  very  distinctly  the  character  of  tbe  intermediate  softer  beds. 
The  erosion  has  been  so  great  in  this  country,  and  all  hills  and  canons 
are  so  covered  with  debris,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  clear 
idea  of  the  color  and  composition  of  the  intermediate  softer  beds.  The 
hanler  sandstones,  &c.,  project  from  the  surface,  and  are  accessible  to 
the  eye  without  much  excavation.  Marine  and  fresh-water  tertiarj- 
formations  occupy  the  whole  countiy  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  to 
Quaking  Asp  Summit,  west  of  Fort  Bridger,  and  also  to  Salt  Lake  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent. 

From  Creston  to  Bitter  Creek  Station,  a  distance  of  forty-five  mile«, 
the  beds  are  mostly  fresh-water,  and  hold  a  nearly  horizoiitiil  position. 
West  of  Bitter  Creek  we  come  again  upon  marine  tertiaries,  dipping  3^ 
to  6^  nearly  east.  Wo  have,  therefore,  between  Rawlings'  Springs  and 
Green  River,  a  sort  of  synclinal  basin,  the  marine  tertiary  dipping  west 
about  1(P  on  the  east  side,  and  the  same  marine  beds  inclining  east  3*^ 
to  6°  on  the  west  side ;  while  at  Table  Itock,  Red  Desert,  and  Washa- 
kie, a  considerable  thickness  of  purely  fresh-water  beds  are  filled  with 
fresh-water  shells  Unto  WashaJceei^GofiiobaHisSimpsonijU^ul  Viviparwt, 

Table  Rock  is  a  square  butte  lifting  itself  about  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  road,  composed  of  the  beds  of  a  sandstone  which 
in  many  instances  is  little  more  than  an  aggregation  of  iresh-water 
shells.     • 

After  lea\ing  Bitter  Creek  Station  the  hills  appreach  nearer  to  the 
roiid,  and  show  the  characteristic  features  of  the  marine  tertiary  again. 
Seams  of  cojU  api)ear  in  many  places,  while  yellow  arenaceous  marls, 
light-gniy  sand  with  indurated  clay  beds,  and  more  or  less  thick  layers 
of  sandstone  o<icur.    The  dip  varies  from  3°  to  oo  east  or  nearly  east. 

At  Black  Butte  Station,  on  Bitter  Creek,  al>out  fifteen  miles  west  of 
Bitter  Creek  Station,  there  is  a  heavy  bed  of  yellow  ferruginous  sand- 
stone, irregular  in  its  thickness  and  in  part  concretionary,  and  full  of 
rusty  concretions  of  sandstones  of  every  size,  from  an  inch  to  several 
feet  in  diameter,  mostly  spherical,  and  when  bn)ken  revealing  large 
cavities  filled  with  oxide  of  iron  loam.  This  sandstone,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  forms  nearly  vertical  bluffs, 
and  is  worn  by  atmospheric  agencies  into  the  most  fantastic  shapes. 
Above  it  are  sands,  clays,  sandstones  of  every  texture,  and  coal  beds, 
one  of  which,  near  the  summit  of  the  hills,  has  been  burned,  baking 
and  melting  the  superincumbent  beds.  I  found  in  several  layers  the 
greatest  abundance  of  deciduous  leaves,  and  among  them  a  fine  palm 
leaf,  probably  the  same  species  which  occurs  in  tlie  coal  beds  on  the 
Upper  Missouri,  named  by  Dr.  Newberry,  Sdbal  Campbelli.  There  is 
also  a  thin  seam  near  one  of  the  coal  beds  made  up  of  a  small  species 
of  Ostrea. 

The  railroad  passei^  down  the  Bitter  Creek  Valley,  which  from  its  chan- 
nel through  the  tertiary  beds,  and  on  each  side  high  walls  can  l>e  seeu 
inclining  at  moderate  angles.  As  we  pass  down  the  valley  toward  Green 
River,  the  inclination  brings  to  view  lower  and  lower  beds.  These  are 
all  plainly  marine  tertiaries,  while  an  abundance  of  impressions  of  plants 
are  found  everywhere.  No  strictly  fVesh-water  shells  occur,  but  seams 
of  Ostrea  of  various  species. 

In  the  final  reiK)rt,  some  detailed  sections  of  these  tertiary  beds  will 
be  given.    Yet  I  am  convinced  that  local  sections  are  not  very  imx)ort- 
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ant.  The  character  is  so  changeable  that  two  sections  taken  ten  miles 
apart  would  not  be  identical,  and  in  some  cases  not  even  very  similar. 
The  more  recent  the  age  of  formations  the  less  persistent  seem  to  be 
their  lithological  characters  over  extended  areas. 

From  Black  Buttes  to  Point  of  Kocks  the  dip  is  southeast.  About 
five  miles  west  the  principal  bed  of  gray-brown  sandstone  rises  to  the 
surface.  The  railroad  runs  through  what  I  Lave  termed  a  monocliual 
valley,  that  is,  an  interval  between  two  upheaved  ridges  inclining  in 
the  same  direction,  the  high  outcropping  bills  on  the  north  side,  and 
the  sloping  portion  on  the  other.  The  principal  coal  beds  lie  above  the 
massive  b^  of  sandstone,  which  forms  a  line  of  separation  between  the 
clays  above,  which  are  full  of  beds  of  coal,  and  the  alternate  beds  of 
sandstone  and  clay  beneath,  in  which  there  are  few  seams  of  coal. 

The  tendency  of  this  sandstone  to  weather  into  curious  forms  and 
cavities  has  given  peculiar  names  to  localities,  as  "Hermit's  Grotto,'' 
*^  Caves  of  the  Sand,"  "  Water- washed  Oaves  of  the  Fairies,"  all  of  which 
exhibit  most  singular,  rounded  cavities  worn  out  of  the  sandstone, 
sometimes  extending  into  the  blutf  walls  several  feet.  We  may  suppose 
that  most  of  these  cavities  originally  contained  a  spherical  concretion 
which  fii*8t  determined  their  present  rounded  shape,  and  that  the  long- 
continued  action  of  the  wind  and  storms  has  enlarged  them  to  their 
present  dimensions.  Perhaps,  also,  the  trickling  of  water,  or  the  process 
of  freezing  and  thawing,  may  have  performed  a  part  in  disintegrating 
the  particles  of  sand.  Ilere,  too,  we  lind  preserved  in  the  rocks  the 
greatest  abundance  of  deciduous  leaves  of  the  poplai*,  ash,  elm,  maple, 
&c.,  and  among  them  some  species  which  are  found  in.  the  co<al  forma- 
tions on  the  Upper  Missouri.  Among  the  fossil  plants  found  is  a  spe- 
cies of  fan-palm,  which,  at  the  time  it  grew  here,  displayed  a  leaf  of 
enormous  dimensions,  sometimes  having  a  spread  of  ten  or  twelve  feet. 
These  gigantic  palms  seem  to  have  formed  a  conspicuous  feature  among 
tlie  trees  of  these  ancient  forests. 

At  almost  every  station,  from  Bitter  Creek  to  Rock  Si)rings,  coal 
mines  are  opened,  and  an  abundant  supply  for  railroad  purposes  can  be 
easily  obtained.  At  one  locality,  near  Point  of  Itocks,  live  beds  were 
opened  in  the  same  bluff,  within  a  vertical  height  of  eighty  feet.  These 
beds  are  respectively  live,  one,  four,  three,  and  six  and  a  half  feet  in 
thickness.  Near  the  summit  of  the  hill,  just  over  the  coal,  is  a  seam  of 
oyster  shells  six  inches  in  thickness.  The  oyster  is  of  an  extinct  and 
uudescribe<l  species,  about  the  size  of  our  common  edible  one. 

There  are  also  in  this  range  of  hills  extensive  lK»ds  of  hard,  tabular 
layers  of  rock,  which  would  make  excellent  flagging-stones.  On  the 
surface  are  line  illustrations  of  wave  and  ripple  markings,  and  at  one 
lo<;ality  impressions  which  appear  like  the  tracks  of  a  mule  on  the  soft 
bottom  ground.  There  are  others  that  might  be  attributed  to  a  huge 
bird,  and  others  to  some  four-toed  pachyderm.  Scattered  all  through 
the  coal  strata  are  seams  and  concretionary  masses  of  brown  iron  ore, 
sometimes  local  and  sometimes  persistent  over  extended  areas ;  it  occurs 
mostly  in  a  nodular  form,  and  if  the  coal  proves  to  possess  suflicient 
heating  power  to  smelt  it,  the  ore  must  become  eventually  of  immense 
economic  value.  There  are  also  numerous  chalybeate  and  sulphur 
springs  in  the  vicinity. 

Abont  ten  miles  east  of  Salt  Wells  Station  the  high  hills  or  bluffs  on 
either  side  disappear,  and  it  is  plain  that  we  are  passing  across  an  anti- 
clinal valley  in  which  only  the  yielding  clays  of  the  upper  cretaceous 
period  are  seen.  These  clays  have  permitted  the  surface  to  be  so 
rounded  off  that  a  distinct  anticlinal  valley  can  be  seen  extending 
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across  the  country  northeast  and  sonthwest.  This  valley  is  about  six 
miles  wide.  Then  the  lower  tertiary  beds  arise  to  the  surface  with  a 
reversed  dip  and  gradually  i)aAS  up  through  a  series  of  Siindstones,  days, 
and  arenaceous  clays  to  the  Green  Biver  shales.  At  Bock  Springs  the 
Wyoming  Coal  Company,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wardell, 
an  experienced  coal  miner,  has  opened  a  very  valuable  coal  bed,  which 
is  now  furnishing  large  supplies  of  fuel  to  the  railroad. 

Very  soon  after  leaving  Kock  Springs  Station  the  Green  River  Group 
is  seen  on  the  bluflf  hills  on  either  side  of  the  road  to  the  entmnce  of  Bitter 
Creek  into  Green  River.  In  the  Green  River  Valley  are  seen  remarkable 
sections  of  strata.  I  have  called  this  group  the  Green  River  shales, 
because  it  is  composed  of  thin  layers,  varying  in  thickness  from  that  of 
a  knife-blade  to  several  inches.  The  rocks  all  have  a  grayish-buff 
color  on  exposure,  sometimes  with  bands  of  dark  brown.  These  darker 
bands  are  saturated  with  an  oily  substance,  which  causes  them  to 
ignite  readily.  At  one  time  this  material  was  used  as  a  fuel  in  stoves, 
and  burned  well,  giving  off  a  good  supply  of  heat ;  but  it  was  found 
that  the  bulk  of  earthy  matter,  after  the  combustible  portion  was 
burned  out,  was  as  great  as  the  original  mass,  and  rendered  it  too  in- 
convenient. One  of  the  cuts  along  the  railroad  passes  through  a  layer 
of  the  cream-colored  chalky  limestone.  There  were  one  or  two  beds  of 
this  petroleum  earth. 

During  the  progress  of  the  excavations  the  workmen  built  a  fire 
by  the  side  of  one  of  the  walls,  and  this  oily  earth  ignited  and  burned 
for  several  days,  giving  light  to  the  workmen  by  night,  and  filling 
the  valley  with  a  dense  smoke  by  day.  The  best  display  oif  the  Green 
River  sliales  is  near  the  station  on  the  railroad.  At  the  base  of  the 
bluffs  we  have  thin  layers  of  arenaceous  clay,  with  laminated  sandstone, 
with  mud  markings  and  other  indications  of  shallow  water  or  mud  flats; 
color  ashen  brown,  100  feet.  Above,  lighter-colored  layers  with  alterna- 
tions of  a  greenish  layer,  fine  white  sand,  the  whole  weathering  a  light 
gray.  As  we  pass  up  we  find  a  large  increase  of  clay,  and  some  lime, 
with  now  and  then  a  thin  layer  of  pebbles  or  small  nodules.  The  layers 
vary  from  the  thickness  of  a  knife-blade  to  twelve  inches,  split  easily 
and  regularly.  There  are  also  local  beds,  four  to  ten  feet  thick,  of  porous 
limestone,  which  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  deposited  from 
springs  during  the  tertiary  period.  There  are  also  seams  of  very  fine 
limestone  that  are  quite  black,  so  thoroughly  is  the  rock  saturated  with 
petroleum.  The  combustible  shales  vary  in  thickness,  from  two  to  several 
feet.  Near  the  summit  of  the  hill,  under  the  yellow  calcareous  sandstone, 
there  are  fifty  feet  of  the  shales  that  contain  more  or  less  of  the  oily 
material.  The  hills  all  around  are  capped  with  a  deep  rusty-yellow  cal- 
careous sandstone,  which  weathers  into  the  peculiar  castellated  forms 
which  have  given  so  much  celebrity  to  the  scenery  in  this  region.  The 
different  shades  of  color  in  the  thin  layers  give  to  the  vertical  walls  a 
distinct  banded  appearance. 

About  two  miles  west  of  the  station  there  is  an  excavation  which  has 
been  called  the  Petrified  Fish  Cut,  on  account  of  the  thousands  of  beau- 
tiful and  perfect  impressions  of  fishes  which  are  shown  on  the  surface 
of  the  thin  slabs,  sometimes  a  dozen  or  two  on  an  area  of  a  square  foot. 
Impressions  of  insects  and  water  i)lants  are  also  found,  as  well  as  of  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  a  feather  of  a  bird,  which  Professor  Marsh 
regards  as  a  unique  specimen,  forming  a  most  interesting  addition  to 
the  bird  remains  of  North  America.  "  It  is  the  distal  portion  of  a  large 
feather,  with  the  shaft  and  vane  in  such  excellent  preservation  that  it 
may  perhaps  indicate  approximately  the  nature  of  the  bird  to  whioh 
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it  belonged."  My  collection  of  fossil  fishes  from  this  cut  is  very  large, 
cind  my  success  was  mostly  due  to  the  kind  aid  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Milliard, 
Eb  gentleman  of  intelligence,  who  superintended  the  excavation  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad,  and  preserved  from  time  to  time  such  specimens  of 
value  as  came  in  his  way.  If  the  example  of  Mr.  Ililliard  had  been 
imitated  all  along  the  line  of  this  railway  thousands  of  most  valuable 
specimens  would  have  been  preserved  which  are  now  lost  to  science. 
The  existence  of  such  vast  quantities  of  animal  life,  during  this  period, 
as  those  shaly  layers  would  indicate,  may  account  for  the  oily  nature  of 
much  of  this  rock.  In  a  portion  of  this  cut  there  is  an  apparent  dip 
northwest  about  18°,  but  I  am  disposed  to  regard  it  as  local.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  cut  are  some  singular,  dike-like  oi>enings,  filled  with  loose 
material  from  the  rusty  sandstone  near  the  top  of  the  hill.  These  fis- 
sures are  evidently  due  to  jointage,  and  appear  like  regular  mineral 
lodes  with  well-defined  walls.  In  most  cases  they  extend  up  through  the 
shaly  layers  to  the  rustj -yellow  arenaceous  marls,  and  these  fissures 
have  been  so  closely  filled  with  this  material  that  it  must  have  occurred 
from  deposition,  that  is,  the  fissures  were  formed  before  the  deposition 
of  the  calcareous  sandstone  above. 

For  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  fossil  fishes  of  this  group  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  essay  of  Professor  Coi>e  in  Part  IV  of  this 
report. 

About  a  mile  west  of  the  "  Petrified  Fish  Bed''  is  a  cut  along  the  rail- 
road which  p<asses  through  a  moderate  thickness  of  buff,  chalky  lime- 
stones, filled  with  impressions  of  leaves  of  deciduous  trees.  These  rocks 
hold  a  position  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  petroleum  shales 
which  contain  the  fish  remains,  and  therefore  the  date  of  their  exist- 
ence may  be  regarded  as  subsequent,  though  belonging  to  the  same 
basin.  Professor  J.  S.  Newberry,  our  best  authority  on  the  fossil  vege- 
tation of  America,  has  given  these  plants  a  hasty  examination,  and  com- 
municated the  following  interesting  notes  in  the  form  of  a  letter: 

I  have  exainiued  tlio  plants  from  the  Green  River  beds  with  as  much  care  as  the 
limited  time  at  my  command  would  permit,  and  am  surprised  in  not  tiudiu^  amouji; 
them  a  single  species  contained  in  any  of  your  other  great  collections  at  the  far  West. 
Thoy  thus  far  altbrd  no  certain  criteria  for  collating  the  Green  River  tcrtiaries  with 
those  of  other  localities  where  you  have  studied  them.  The  plants  from  the  rocks 
inclosing  the  coal  at  Marshnirs  mine  are  more  significant,  as  they  include  species  {Pin- 
tonus  haydeni,  which  is  certainly  different  from  Platanus  aceroidcfi)  such  as  were  foimd 
by  you  at  Carbon  Station  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone.  Every  collection  of 
fossil  plants  received  from  the  tertiary  of  the  West  brings  to  light  many  new  species, 
and  the  great  diversity  which  they  exhibit  proves  either  a  number  of  plant-bearing 
horizons,  or  great  localization  of  the  species  m  the  tertiary  flora. 

Among  your  Green  River  plants  are  only  some  half  dozen  species  so  well  preserved 
as  to  be  capable  of  satisfactory  identification  or  comparison,  but  they  form  a  very 
interesting  group.  Among  them  I  find  two  palms,  both  quite  unlike  anything  before 
foond  on  this  continent.  One  is  a  new  PkenicileSj  resembling  Ileer's  Manicaria  formoaa. 
The  other  but  an  imperfect  fragment,  yet  altogether  nirw  and  strange  to  me.  The  most 
abundant  species  contained  in  the  collection  is  a  MaffttoHay  allied  to  M.  tenuinervia, 
Lesq.,  but  more  elongate  and  acut« ;  also  an  oak  resembling  Quercus  SajfonU  of  Lesq. 
I'here  is  another  oak  in  the  collection,  a  laurel,  (probably,)  and  fragments  of  two  ferns, 
too  imperfect  for  determination.  On  the  whole,  these  plants)  resemble  most  those 
described  by  Lesqueruex,  from  Mississippi,  and  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  are  of  the  same 
age.  This  would  make  the  Green  River  beds  older  than  you  have  thought  them,  and 
I  should  want  more  material  before  venturing  anything  more  than  a  suggestion  to 
that  effect.  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  make  other  collections  from  these  plant  beds 
dnring  the  present  season. 

The  specimens  contained  in  the  buff,  marly  limestones  of  the  Green  River  series  are 
generally  not  well  preserved,  and  yet,  I  think,  careful  search  at  the  locality  where 
these  plants  sent  me  wore  obtained  would  result  in  the  discovery  of  some  fine  things. 
I  wonid  especially  urge  a  search  for  fruit-s. 

The  aspect  of  the  small  group  of  plants  now  l)eforo  mo  from  Green  River  is  more 
tropical  than  any  you  have  brought  from  the  West,  and  as  we  have  reason  to  believe 
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that  oar  ooccno  cUmato  was  wanner  than  the  uiLoceue,  and  that  from  the  eocene  epoch 
to  the  glacial  period  a  progression  of  temperature  took  phice,  the  Green  River  bedi 
TTOuld  seem  t-o  me  to  i)rove  earlier  than  late  miocene. 

Geologists  have  as  yet  explored  this  interesting  region  only  in  the 
most  superficial  way,  and  we  have  caught  but  a  glimpse  of  the  wonder- 
ful treasures  which  will  some  time  be  brought  to  light  The  strata  are 
nearly  horizontal,  and  the  rivers  have  cut  such  deep  channels  in  them 
that  they  can  be  studied  with  comparative  ease.  Professor  Denton, 
who  made  an  exploration  of  the  country  about  one  hundred  miles  south 
of  the  railroad,  has  given  a  graphic  iiccount  of  his  discoveiics,  which 
shows  very  clearly  the  geogra])hical  extension  of  this  formation.  Near 
the  junction  of  White  and  Green  liivers,  i)artly  in  Colomdo  and  i)artly 
in  Utah,  he  describes  an  immense  tertiary  deposit,  com]K)sedof  a  series 
of  petroleum  shales,  one  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  varying  in  color 
from  that  of  cream  to  the  blackness  of  canned  coal.  The  shales  abouud 
in  the  impressions  of  leaves  and  of  various  sjHicies  of  insects.  Mr.  Saiu- 
uel  n.  Scudder,  of  Boston,  published  in  the  American  Naturalist  for 
February,  18()8,  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  insects  collected  hy 
Professor  Denton.    lie  says : 

The  masses  of  rock  were  crowded  with  remains  of  insects  and  leaves  of  deciduons 
trees.  Betwei'n  sixty  and  seventy  species  of  insects  were  hrought  home,  representiu^; 
nearly  all  the  different  orders;  about  two-thirds  of  tht^  species  were  flie«,  some  of  them 
the  perfect  insect,  others  the  ninggot-like  larvic,  but  in  no  instance  did  the  imago  and 
larvie  of  the  same  insect  occur.  The  greater  ])art  of  the  beetles  were  ([uiti^  small. 
There  w<;re  tlircu  or  four  kinds  of  Uomioptera^  (allied  to  the  treehoppers,)  aut«  of  two 
different  genera,  and  a  ])oor1y-prcserved  moth.  Perhaps  a  minute  Thrip»f  belonging  to 
a  group  which  has  never  been  found  fossil  in  any  part  of  (he  world,  is  of  the  greatest 
interest. 

At  thu  ])resent  day  these  tiny  and  almost  microscopic  insects  live  among  the  petals 
of  llowcrs,  and  one  species  is  supposed  by  some  entomologists  to  be  ii^urious  to  the 
wheat;  others  believe  that  they  congregate  in  the  wheat  a«  well  as  in  the  flowers,  in 
the  ho)M?i  of  finding  food  in  the  still  smaller  and  more  helpless  inscfcts  which  are  found 
there.  It  is  astonishing  that  an  insect  so  delicate  and  insignificant  iu  size  can  be  ao 
l^erfectly  preservtHl  in  tht^e  stones;  in  the  best  si>ecimens  the  body  is  crashed  and  dis- 
placed, yet  the  wings  remain  uninjured,  and  every  hair  of  their  broad  but  mieroscopio 
fringe  can  be  counted. 

Professor  D(»nton  also  discovered  in  this  region  a  deposit  of  petro- 
leum coal,  which  appears  identical  with  and  would  yield  as  much  oil  as 
the  Albertite  coal  of  Now  Brunswick.  Another  bed,  resembling  canuelite, 
was  noticed,  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  which  Professor  Denton 
believes  would  produce  fifty  or  sixty  gallons  of  oil  to  the  ton.  If  so,  a 
single  be<l  here  would  yield  twenty  million  barrels  of  oil,  or  a  thousand 
times  as  much  as  America  has  ])roduced  since  petroleum  was  discovered 
in  I^ennsylvauia.  It  is  clear  that  these  shales,  with  the  fossil  insects, 
leaves,  and  petroleum,  are  only  a  southern  extension  of  the  beds  which 
we  have  so  fine  an  opportunity  to  study  around  the  Green  Eiver  Station. 
Dr.  Palmer  has  brought  fresh  water  shells,  as  Ooniobasis  Carteri^  and 
others  from  White  River,  which  tends  to  strengthen  this  conclusion. 

From  Bryan  we  pass  over  a  i)eculiar  region,  differing  again  in  ita 
surface  filatures  from  any  pi'eviously  seen  on  our  route.  Far  dist-ant  to 
the  southward  the  singular,  domelike  appearance  of  what  we  have  usually 
styled  the  "  bad  lands"  is  visible,  their  brown  and  indurated  sands  and 
clays  having  weathered  into  remarkable  forms.  One  of  these  singular 
hills  forms  a  noted  landmark  along  the  old  stage  road,  which  has  received 
the  name  of  "  Church  Buttes,"  from  its  supposed  i-esemblance  to  a  church. 
To  this  formation  I  have  given  the  name  of  the  "Bridger  Group,''  and 
I  am  convinced  that  this  region  was  occupied  by  a  vast  fresh-water 
lake  about  the  same  time  that  the  one  on  White  Itiver  existed.  From 
the  indications  derived  from  the  fossil  remains  already  disco  vered,  this 
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group  of  beds  is  destined  to  yield  a  fauna  second  only  to  that  of  the 
"bad  lands''  of  Dakota.  So  far  as  yet  known,  all  the  remains  appear 
to  be  of  middle  tertiary  age.  Among  these  fossils  those  of  turtles  are 
especially  numerous.  A  multitude  of  fragments,  together  with  several 
forms,  nearly  entire,  have  been  collected  and  sent  to  Professor  Leidy, 
of  Philadelphia,  for  examination.  The  specimens  have  been  referred  to 
three  extinct  species ;  the  greater  number  pertain  to  a  fresh-water  tur- 
tle which  has  been  named  Trionyx  gutfaUis.  The  genus  to  which  it 
belongs  is  found  at  the  present  timeli\ing  in  the  rivers  of  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  It  is  represented  in  our  country  by  the  Trionyx  ferox^ 
or  gi^eat  soft  shelled  turtle  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  The 
animal  is  noted  for  its  voracity  and  feeds  on  fishes,  snakes,  and  young 
alligators.  Its  ancestor  of  the  Bridger  tertiary  period  no  doubt  was 
equally  predaceous  in  its  habits. 

Another  turtle,  of  which  a  nearly  complete  specimen  was  discovered, 
was  more  like  our  marsh  terrapins  in  character.  It,  however,  belongs 
to  an  extinct  genus  and  species,  to  which  Professor  Leidy  has  given  the 
name  of  BaptemysWyomUigemiSj  from  the  habit  which  it  no  doubt  pos- 
sessed, in  common  with  most  of  its  tribe,  of  at  least  taking  an  occasional 
plunge  yi  some  convenient  bathing  place.  Some  of  the  nearest  living 
relatives  to  this  turtle  are  now  found  in  Central  America,  the  so-called 
Dermatemys  and  Staurotypus  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tobasco.  The  third  spe- 
cies of  turtle  indicated  by  fragments  Professor  Leidy  has  referred  to  a 
terrapin  which  he  has  named  Emys  ISteremonenais^  in  honor  of  James. 
Stevenson,  the  companion  and  able  assistant  of  the  author  during  his 
geological  explorations  of  the  interior  of  our  continent. 

From  other  fossil  remains  from  the  Bridger  Group  of  rocks.  Professor 
Leidy  reports  the  former  existence  of  an  animal  presenting  an  affinity 
to  the  hyena  and  panther.  It  was  larger  than  our  species  of  the  latter, 
and  was  evidently  a  predaceous  animal  of  great  strength  and  ferocity. 
It  has  been  named  Patriofelis  ultu,  which  signifies  the  ancestral  cat  that 
hath  revenged  itself.  The  remains  of  a  small  animal  discovered  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Carter,  of  Fort  Bridger,  and  sent  to  Professor  Leidy,  were  referred 
by  him  to  an  insect-eater  related  to  the  European  hedgehog,  to  which 
he  has  given  the  name  of  Omomys  Carieri^  in  honor  of  its  discoverer. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  the  animals  indicated  by  tlie  fossils  from 
the  Bridger  bed,  comprising  three  different  turtles,  a  carnivorous  and 
an  insectivorous  mammal,  are  of  species  and  genera  previously  unknown 
to  science.  They,  therefore,  indicate  an  especial  fauna,  accompaniied  by 
a  peculiar  flora,  of  which  thus  far  we  have  seen  but  a  trace.  Further 
researches  will  most  probably  give  to  us  an  interesting  history  of  the 
lost  race  of  animals,  of  the  former  existence  of  which  we  now  have  an 
intimation..  Figure  13  presents  a  most  excellent  view  of  the  "bad 
lands^  as  seen  on  White  River,  Dakota.  This  illustration  may  be 
regarded  as  a  typical  one  of  the  style  of  surface  erosion  of  the  White 
Eiver  and  Bridger  Groups.  The  original  sketch  .was  taken  on  the  spot 
by  Mr.  F.  B.  Meek  in  1853,  and  is  published  by  i^ermission  of  Professor 
James  Hall,  of  Albany,  New  York. 

There  are  also  beds  of  limestone,  composed  entirely  of  a  small  species 
of  Cypris  which  gives  to  the  rock  a  beautiful  oolitic  structure.  Of  freshr 
water  mussels,  Unios,  Goniobases^  Yiviparas,  Flanorbis,  seviTal  species 
are  found  at  different  localities.  Sometimes  the  Goniohmes  and  Unios  are 
found  on  a  slab  of  limestone  in  great  numbers,  filled  with  chalcedony. 
All  the  evidence  that  we  can  secure,  points  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  the 
sediments  of  the  Bridger  Group  were  deposited  in  the  bottom»of  a  purely 
fresh- water  lake,  with  no  access  to  salt  or  even  brackish  water  fromany 

10  a 
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point.  In  regard  to  tlic  extent  of  tliis  great  and  most  interesting  lake 
basiu  very  little  is  known.  All  the  explorations  have  been,  hitherto,  of 
a  harried  and  suiieriicial  cliaracter.     We  believe  that  the  Uiuta  Moun- 


tains form  tlie  southern  aliore,  and  tliat  it  extends  dovn  to  the  valley 
of  Green  River,  at  least  to  the  entrance  of  White  Kiver,  and  probably 
further.  Professor  Denton'.-)  grajibic  descrijition  satisiies  na  that  the 
formations  ai-o  identical  ^vith  those  around  Church  Biittes: 

LunkinK  frnm  tlio  nqniTiiit  nf  »  )ii|;l)  riil^fi  im  llic  coKt,  a  trnct  of  country  containinjt 
iSTc  or  nix  hunilrril  nqunn^  miles  is  diHtiiU'lty  visil.lr.  Ovpr  tlio  ivliole  snrfare  is  roct. 
bare  rock  cot  into  rnviiiw,  rafinns,  ;!i)rK«D,  oinl  nilleys,  iti  iiinKnilicunt  reliuf— terr»« 
upuu  tiTracv,  pyroiuiil  Ik-j'uihI  ]iyruiui<l.  risiiie  to  ainuiitaiu  lici^lita ;  aiupbitiieatvn 
tnat  icoilld  liolJ  auiillion  oiH-vliiturH ;  wullx.  iiilliiro,  luivcra,  casllua  uverynhere.  Il 
lookH  like  enow  niiii<Ml  city  of  the  ^oiIh,  liUiHtiil,  ban-,  i1c8i>1ttt«,  but  gniDil,  "  bevond  i 
mortid'u  telliuK."  Orif;lunlly  stu  cb-vatcil  ('(inutiy,  omiijxMKd  of  a  number  of  eon  btii 
of  enudstonu  of  varying  tliicknenH  niid  HoftnetM,  iiiidcrluid  by  imniuuae  beda  of  alitlc, 
it  ban  been  worn  down  and  cut  out  liy  rilK  rrcvks,  atid  streama,  leaving  tbiji  strange, 
veiril  country  to  bu  tliu  womler  of  all  gciierulioiis. 

But  AVfl  must  not  leave  this  singularly  interesting  region  without  a 
■ff-orcl  in  regard  to  the  "moss  agates"  wliicli  cover  the  country  from 
Green  lliver  to  Fort  Bridger  in  the  gn-atest  profusion.  The  ground  in 
many  pliicea  seems  to  Ik^  litcnilly  paved  witli  nicely-rounded  ]iebblc» 
and  BUiall  lM)ii!d»;ra,  mostly  of  agate  Hint,  tbe  largest  not  more  than  four 
or  five  inclies  in  diameter;  there  is  a  belt  of  about  ten  miles  in  widtb, 
from  east  to  west,  including  Church  Butte.s  and  extending  aa  unknown 
distance,  from  north  to  fiouth,  over  wbicii  these  gems  are  found  in  the 
greatest  abiindiinee  and  variety.  1  am  iucliued  to  think  tliey  originate 
in  this  !no<k'rn  tertiary  furmation.  About  six  miles  west  of  Carter's 
Station  a  cut  in  the  railroad  reveals  a  bed  of  tough,  dark-gray,  plastic 
clays,  and  at  tbe  tnp  a  layer  of  Hi nty  concretions  filled  with  small  seam^ 
of  vbaleedony.  In  the  "bad  lands"  of  Wbito  Kiver  are  abundant 
Beams  of  fine  chalcedony,  which  only  need  the  oxide  of  iron  or  manga- 
nese  to  make  the  choicest  of  moss  agates.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
theee  agiites  originate  iu  irregular  seams  in  the  tertiary  beds  somewherw 
south  of  Church  Biittes.  The  origin  of  all  the  drift  material  which 
strikes  the  eye  everywhere  I  regard  as  local,  and  that  it  waa  probably 
transported  from  the  direction  of  the  Uinta  Mountains. 
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Some  of  tliese  gems  are  very  bejiutiful,  and  the  spraugles  or  doiitritic 
delineations  are  wonderfully  like  the  stems  of  moss,  and  it  is  quite  dif- 
Hcult  for  most  travelers  to  believe  that  they  ai-e  not  actually  plants  iui- 
prisoned  in  the  flinty  mass.  Most  of  the  abates  yre  of  little  value,  but 
occasionally  one  is  found  of  great  beauty  that  will  sell  for  $50  or  $75. 
They  are  also  found  in  the  Middle  and  South  Parks  to  some  extent; 
those  in  the  Middle  Park  being  regarded  as  by  far  the  best.  Beautiful 
specimens  of  opal,  semi-oi)al,  or  oi)aline,  occur,  and  when  found  are 
especially  attractive.  A  variety  of  opal  of  a  milky  white  color,  and  very 
transparent,  was  found  in  a  lode  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  near  Idaho, 
Colorado,  and  was  much  sought  after  for  a  time. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

BEAR   RIVER   TO  GREAT   SALT   LAKE    VALLEY. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  miles  we  have  parsed  over  what  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  most  desolate  regions  of  the  West.  1^  ven  the  most  cut  hu- 
siastic  of  our  companions  in  travel  will  n(»t  hesitate.to  pronounce  it  a 
desert.  Yet  a  careful  analysis  of  the  soil  will  show  that  it  possesses  the  ele- 
ments of  fertility.  If  streams  of  water  could  he  made  to  circulates  through 
these  broad,  treeless,  and  almost  j)lantless  plains,  and  the  same  amount 
of  human  industry  employed  as  has  been  so  remarkably  exhibited  by 
the  Mormons  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  there  is  no  doubt  they  would  become 
productive.  Whether  in  the  great  future  this  state  of  things  can  be 
brought  about  by  artesian  wells  and  cheap  labor  is  a  question  for  the 
people  of  that  future  to  determine.  It  is  my  duty  simply  to  present  the 
facts  as  I  read  them.  As  we  proceed  westward  from  Fort  Bridger,  we 
note  at  once  the  favorable  change  that  takes  place  in  the  aspect  ol'  the 
country  and  of  the  vegetation.  Broad  plains  and  sloping  hills,  crowded 
thickly  with  grass,  with  an  almost  entire  absence  of  the  wild  sage,  are 
now  the  rule.  Patches  of  the  quaking  asp  appear  here  and  there,  and 
along  the  streams  are  fringes  of  the  Cottonwood. 

Soon  after  leaving  Carter  Station,  toward  the  west,  the  piidcish  beds 
come  in  suddenly.  They  seem  to  rise  from  beneath  the  Bridger  Group. 
Their  <lip  is  about  northeasts^  to  5°,  and  they  have  evidently  been  dis 
turbed  slightly  by  the  later  movements  which  elevated  the  Uinta  range. 
This  series  of  strata,  to  which  I  have  given  the  provisional  name  of  the 
Wasatch  Group,  are  composed  of  red,  indurate<l,  arenaceous  clays,  witli 
beds  of  grayish  and  reddish  gray  sandstones  alternating.  Pinkish  and 
purplish  clays  are  the  dominant  features,  and  give  the  lithological  charac- 
ter to  the  gi'oups  as  far  west  as  Echo  Canon,  when  the  conglomerates  pre- 
vail. The  latter  group  is  full  of  beds  of  sandstone,  largely  concretionary, 
but  the  sandstones  or  harder  layers  are  seldom  of  a  reddish  color.  Be- 
fore reaching  Bridger  Station  tlie  strata  on  either  side  of  the  road  are 
horizontal,  or  nearly  so.  A  long  flat  ridge  extends  down  a  little  east  of 
north  from  the  Uinta -Mountains,  between  Black-s  Fork  and  the  Muddy. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  geological  divide  between  tKie  waters  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin  and  the  drainage  of  Green  Biver.  The 
Muddy  is  one  of  the  branches  of  Black's  Fork,  which  Hows  into  Groeu 
Kiver,  and  west  of  this  stream  we  have  what  is  called  the  eastern  rim 
of  the  Great  Basin  of  Salt  Lake.  If  we  were  to  travel  southward  to 
the  foot  of  the  Uinta  Mountains  from  the  railroad  along  this  divide,  we 
shoald  be  alile  to  detect  no  well-marked  line  of  separation  betweew  t\\vi, 
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Green  River  Group  and  the  Waaatcli  Group.  Brid^er's  Butte,  as  well 
as  the  entire  ea^stern  portion  of  this  divide  fronting  the  valley  of  Bhick-8 
Fork,  exhibit  a  large  thickness  of  the  somber,  indurated  sands,  clay.s 
and  sandstones  of  the  Bridger  Group,  passing  down  into  light,  bnff, 
chalky  layers,  .with  Flanorbis^  Unio^  Helix^  Goniobas^is^.  &c.  Witbin 
a  distance  of  ten  niiles  to  the  west  of  this  butte  the  little  streams  cot 
through  the  pinkish  beds  of  the  Wasatch  Group,  then  pass  up  into 
whiter,  indurated,  marly  clays,  with  numerous  concretionary  layers,  dif- 
fering from  the  chalky  beds  of  the  Bridger  and  Green  River  Basin.  I 
am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  divide  forms  the  junction  of  the 
shores  of  two  great  fresh-wat<»r-lake  basins  which  existed  during  the 
upper  nuocene  period ;  that  here  the  sediments  of  the  western  shore 
of  one  were  so  mingled  with  those  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  other 
that  they  cannot  now  be  sepjirated. 

The  two  great  basins  may  have  been  connected  with  each  other  at 
different  points  at  souio  stages  of  their  growth,  but  there  is  an  abrupt^ 
persistent,  very  marked  difference  in  the  character  of  the^ sediments  of 
the  two  basins.  That  the  two  great  basins  must  have  been  syuchnmous 
is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  strat^i  of  both  have  been  but  slightly 
disturbed  by  the  elevation  of  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  \icinity.  The 
want  of  conformity'  of  the  Wasatch  Group  with  thecretaceous  and  eocene 
beds  will  be  shown  hereafter  to  be  well  marked  in  a  number  of  locali- 
ties. Both  the  Bridger  and  Green  River  Gnmps  have  yielded  many  or- 
ganic remains,  but  the  Wasatch  Group,  although  it  occupies  a  very  large 
area,  and  has  been  excavated  to  a  great  extent  along  the  line  of  the 
railroad,  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  afforded  any  distinct  paleontolog- 
ical  evidence  of  its  age.  Near  Piedmont  Station,  in  some  arenaceous 
clays  whi(;h  had  been  taken  out  of  a  cut,  I  found  a  few  fragments  of 
turtle  shells,  which  do  not  differ  from  those  so  common  in  the  Green 
]iiver  district.  It  seems  that,  throughout  the  West,  rocks  which  are 
characterized  l)y  this  biick-red  coloring  matter  are  destitute  of  organic 
remains.  The  red  beds,  or  supposed  triassic,  which  are  so  conspicuous 
all  along  the  ilanks  of  the  mountain  ranges,  are  also  singularly  destitute 
of  fossils.  It  seems  that  wherever  this  ochreous  color  prevails  in  the 
sediments,  the  physical  conditions  were  not  favorable  for  the  existence 
of  aninnd  life,  for  if  life  existed,  1  can  see  nothing  in  the  composition  of  the 
rocks  why  the  remains  should  not  bave  been  preserved.  At  Bridger 
Station,  and  from  Bridger  to  Aspen,  which  is  about  twenty-four  miles  west 
from  Bridger  Station,  the  ochreous  beds  of  the  Wasatch  Group  are  well 
exi)os(Hl  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  will  attract  the  attention  of  the 
trav(»ler.  A  few  stunted  cedars  grow  upon  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys 
and  plains.  The  alkali  is  as  abundant  as  ever.  There  are  also  localities 
where  heavy  deposits  of  drift  occur,  espoiiially^  in  the  valleys  of  the 
streams.  This  is  shown  along  the  road  wht^rever  extensive  excavations 
have  been  made,  and  tbeso  deposits  will  be  simply  mentioned  from  i>oiut 
to  point,  to  be  referred  to  hereafter  in  another  connection. 

The  valley  through  which  the  road  passes  from  Piedmont  to  Aspen 
is  carved  out  of  the  beds  of  the  Wasatch  Group,  and  varies  somewhat, 
but  seldom  over  a  mih^  in  width.  The  little  stream  that  flows  through 
the  valley  is  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  fecit  wide.  From  Aspen  to 
Evanston  the  change  in  the  general  ai)pearance  of  the  surface  of  the 
country^  will  be  noticed  at  once.  The  hills  are  more  rounded  and  more 
thickly  grassed  over,  presenting  an  older  appearance.  At  Aspen  the 
cretaceous  makes  its  appearance.  The  high  hills  on  either  side  are 
composed  of  cretaceous  strata  which  seem  to  have  been  higher  points 
before  the  deposition  of  the  sediments  of  the  Wasatch  Group,  and  also 
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to  have  been  elevated  to  soiije  extent  since  that  time.    For  some 
distance  west  of  Aspen  the  red  be<ls  fill  ii[)  the  iiTcgularities  of  the 
cretaceous  surface,  but  do  not  conform.    About  half  a  mile  west  of 
Aspen  Station  the  road  cuts  through  a  large  exposure  of  the  h)wer  cre- 
taceous shaly  clays  of  No.  2,  revealing  abundant  fish  scales  and  fragments 
of  Inoceramus.    These  cretaceous  beds  are  well  shown  for  about  four  or 
five  miles,  when  the  coal  beds  make  their  appearance  near  Bear  Iliver. 
Near  Sulphur  Creek  there  is  a  ridge  of  sandstone  which  the  road  i)asses 
thi-ough  nearly  at  right  angles.    This  ridge,  which  I  have  called  Oyster 
Bidge,  trends  about  northeast  and    southwest,  and  the  dip  is  west 
northwest  20^  to  25o.    It  is  composed  mostly  of  gray    and   yellow 
gray  sandstone,  capped  with  a  calcareous  sandstone,  filled  w  ith  a  small 
8i)ecies  of  Ostrea,  and  belongs,  I  think,  to  the  upper  i>ortion  of  the 
cretaceous  groui) — ]U'obably  No.  5.   On  the  north  side  of  the  road  there 
is  a  high  range  of  hills  which  are  made  up  of  the  black  clays  of  No.  4.  At 
Bear  Biver  City,  which  is  not  more  than  four  miles  to  the  west,  the 
6trata  are  nearly  vertical  and  trend  nearly  northeast  and  southwest, 
with  a  dip  northwest.    There  is  here  a  series  of  strata,  which  are  still 
invested  with  a  good  deal  of  obscurity.    On  the  north  of  Sulphur  Creek, 
for  three  mile«  before  it  unites  with  Bear  Biver,  the  black  clays  of  No. 
4  are  extensively  exposed,  and  above  them  a  series  of  sandstones  with 
partings  of  clay,  gradually  passing  up  into  the  strata  which  contain 
coal.  That  a  portion  of  these  sandstones  belongs  to  the  upper  cretaceous 
group  I  cannot  doubt,  but  where  the  line  of  separation  should  be 
drawn  between  the  cretaceous  rocks  and  those  of  tertiary  age  I  am 
unable  to  decide.    In  the  bed  of  sandstone  whi(;h  rests  upon  tbe  well- 
marked  cretaceous  clays  are  found  a  species  Ostrea  and  a  few  other 
marine  species  of  shells,  none  of  which  are  really  peculiar  to  the  creta- 
ceous, but  from  their  entirely  marine  chanicter  we  regard  them  as  such. 
We  then  have  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  of  sandstones  and 
clays,  with  thin  beds  made  up  of  marine  shells,  and  among  them  a 
species  which  sometimes  reaches  a  length  of  twelve  inches,  which  Mr. 
Meek  has  described  under  the  name  of  ^O.  solenhcus.    In  this  group  are 
a  few  thin  seams  of  impure  coal.    The  dip  of  these  beds  is  northwest 
about  50O.    Then  comes  a  large  thickness  of  arenacex)us  clays  with  thin 
layers  of  sandstone,  with  three  or  four  sciims  of  imimre  coal  and  largo 
quantities  of  brown  iron  ore  or  limonite.    The  seams  of  coal^are  from 
one  to  three  feet  thick,  with  the  usual  clays  above  and  below%    Then 
comes  the  bed  of  coal  which  is  well  known  in  this  region,  seven  feet 
thick,  nearly  vertical  or  with  a  dip  of  82©  northwest.    The  inclination 
of  the  entire  series  of  rocks  from  the  Uinta  range  is  quite  i)lain. 
This  coal  bed  has  been  wrought  for  several  years,  and  is  so  convenient 
to  the  niilroad  that  it  ought  to  be  of  considerable  value.    The  coal  ap- 
pears to  be  of  good  quality.    Above  and  below  it  are  thick  beds  of  clay. 
In  the  clay  above  the  coal  there  is  a  seam  of  oyster  shells,  a  species  dis- 
tinct from  any  that  occurs  below  it,  about  4  inches  thick.    Above  the 
clay  thei-e  is  a  thick  bed,  two  hundred  feet,  of  gray  sandstone,  with  irreg- 
ular layers  of  deposition  inclining  at  a  very  high  angle — 70^  to  80^. 
Then  a  valley  intervenes  to  the  westward,  in  which  Bear  Biver  City  is 
located,  one-fourth  to  half  a  mile  in  width,  which  must  have  once  been 
occupied  with  a  considerable  thickness  of  apoft  material,  which  is  now 
quite  concealed  by  grass  and  other  vegetation.    Still  further  west  we 
have  a  wonderful  series  of  fresh-water  beds,  which  have  been  tilte<l  and 
flexed  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.    These  are  shown  in  a  railroad 
ent  a  little  west  of  the  city,  about  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  feet 
long,  where  nearly  two  hundred  layers  are  exposed,  of  almost  every 
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rariety  of  texture,  from  sandstone,  clay,  and  fine  snnds,  to  eartby  lignitf , 
and  luaity  of  these  sands  are  so  crowded  with  fossil  shells  that  they  may 
he  givthered  by  tlie  bushel.  The  sides  of  tlie  cut  are  eo  peculiarly  handed 
that  they  look  like  the  stripes  of  a  zebra.  At  the  east  end  these  layers 
arc  nearly  vertical,  but  at  the  west  end  they  seem  to  have  been  lapped 
or  bent  down  so  as  to  fonn  an  abrupt  cone,,  as  if  there  had  been  tremen- 
dous pressure  fn>m  above.  A  little  farther  to  the  westward  we  see  a 
ridge  of  the  red  beds  and  conglomerates,  inclining  gently  to  the  west, 
and  resting  uucouforniably  upon  the  npturned  edges  of  the  ntcka 
in  the  cut.  Hut  along  no  other  iwrtion  of  our  route  have  I  over  seen  so 
rich  a  locality  for  fossil  shells,  of  u  few  species,  lu  the  cut  and  on  tLe 
bills  on  either  side  of  Bear  Kivcr  the  ground  is  literally  iKived  with 
them,  and  the  collector  may  gather  them  as  he  would  the  shells  on  the 
seashore.  They  are.mostly  land  and  freshwater  si)eo)e8,  many  of  them 
as  yet  uudescribed.  iMr.  V.  II.  Meek  has  made  out  a  partial  list,  and  he 
flndsseveralsi>ccics  of  fresh- water  shells,  as  Unio  prisctUt  U.bcltipUcatiu, 
Oouiobaais  chry»alh,  Alclania  humcrona,  &c.,  and  some  interesting  estuary 
forms  which  indicate  brackish  water,  or  ptu-tial  access  to  the  ocean  in 
those  times.  The  conclusion,  however,  is  that  all  these  rocks  are  of 
tertiary  age. 

The  lollowing  sections  of  these  curiously  variegated  strata  were  made 
at  my  request,  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Durkee,  a  civil  cugiucer  of  great  skill  in  hia 
profession,  and  an  excellent  geologist.  They  were  wrought  out  with  much 
care.  The  diagnim  will  also  assist  iu  rendering  more  clear  the  position 
of  the  strata.  The  second  cut  has  been  exposed  by  the  excavations  for 
gravel  made  by  the  workmen  ou  the  railroad;  so  that  both  of  them 
may  be  considered  as  artificial  exposures. 
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Description. 


Limestone 

Mari 

Clay  Hhale,  variegated,  (purple,  yel- 
low, ice.) 

Lioiestoiie,  slightly  fossiliferous 

Gy]>stH)U8  earth 

Limestone,  slightly  fossiliferous 

Marl,  bluish-bmck,  hard 

Coal 

( r  vi»seous  earth 

(Joal 

Limestone 

Marl  and  coal 

Limestone 

ShaU^  bituminous,  black 

Marl,  hard 

Shale,  black 

Marl 

Sliale 

Limestone,  verj*  fossiliferous 

Clay  shale,  blue,  full  of  fossils 

Shale,  bitumiuou8(  yellow  and  block 

Limestone 

Shale,  slaty,  black 

Shale,  brown,  full  of  fossils 

Shale,  blue 

Marl 

G;k'pseous  earth 

Limestone,  compact,  streaks  of  marl 
and  coal,  which  run  out 

Shale,  slaty 

ISituuiinoiis  shale  and  brown  coal. . . 
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Clay  shale,  contains  scales  of  white 
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Clay  shale 

Bituminous  shale 

Limestone 
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1. 173  to  western  end  of  cut,  (which  is  made  up  of  the  reyersed  strata,  bat  not  in  regular 
seem  to  be  pinched  out.) 
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OODEK  OF  fiTUATA  EXPO0SD  L\  RAILROAD  CUT,  SECTION  2,   (FROX  EAST  TO  WEST.) 


No. 
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Description. 


Thick- 


Drift.  Btcftl-oolon^ 

SaudBtone,  wliito 

iSantlHtone,  yollow,  coutainiu);  fruK- 

niCfUlH,  No.  2 

Slialf^.  ar<*nac<»oii»,  browii 

SuiulHtouo,  roiirsiii,  yellow,  iu  laycra., 
SaiulMtoiir,  fliii',  ycliow,  iu  thin  liiyorM 
SuDiiat<»De,  coaiiH',  containing  irn'^fii- 

lor  Htn^aks  of  brown  shall.',  which 

contains  coal  in  fhiguieuts 

Sandstone,  flno,  white 

SundMouc,  brown.  contAins  brown 

uiarkfl  roscmbrg  bark  and  bninchoH 
SaudHtouc.      stoel-{;ray,      coutaiurt 

8tn;ak»  of  No.  9 .' 

Shale,  black,  and  sandstone,  steel- 
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Kray 


Sandstone,  fine,  wbito 

Sandstone,  in  thin  layers  of  varie- 

fiaU'd  colors 

SandMtone,  in  broad  layers  of  varic- 

gtit*n\  colors 

Sandtttono,  Htecl-ffray 

SandHtono,  in  thin  iaycrs  of  vario- 

f^atCHi  colors 

Sandst4ine.  steel-gray,  in  layers,  (con- 

tAinH  streaks  of  coarser  yellow  iu 

layers) 
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Shale,  brown 

SaiidHtone,  yellow 

Shale,  brown 

Sandstone.  Ht^rl-graj' 

Sandntone.  white 

SiindMtone,  |j;rav 

Sliuh;.  earthy,  black 

(rviMioous  earth,  vellow 

Sliali*.  black 

Sand.Htone,  contains  shells  in 
nicnts 

Shale,  bn»wn , 

Clay,  marly 

Sandstone,*  yellow 

Sliales  and  clays,  earthy 

Shah',  brown  ' .* , 

Sandstonr  and  g^'pseouH  earth 

Shale,  bituminous 

(JyiiHiMins  earth 

Sandstmic,  yj-Uow 

Sandstone,  wbito 

Marl,  containing  shells 

( Jy psrous  <»arth 

To  end  of  cut.  shale,  clay,  and  arena- 
ceous gypscoiis  earth! 
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There  is  here  auother  interesting  featnre,  the  oil  springs  of  Bear 
River,  whieh  have  made  this  country  famous  for  many  yeara.  Mow 
than  twenty  thousand  acres  of  oil  hmds,  in  claims  of  one  huiu1i*ed  antl 
sixty  acre*s  each,  have  already  been  surveyed  and  located  by  ditterent 
pjxrties.  Companies  have  been  formed  and  shafts  sunk,  pix^[)aratory 
to  an  extensive  business.  The  external  appeai'ances  are  certainly 
very  favorable.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  crude  oil  flows  from 
these  springs  constiiutly,  and  accumulates  iu  small  depressions  or  in  the 
channels  of  the  stream.  When  the  oil  first  issues  from  the  ground  it  has 
a  bright-green  color,  but  it  soon  changes  on  exposure  to  a  dark  browu, 
and  has  a  slightly  aromatic  taste  and  smell.  Similar  springs  occur  in 
the  valleys  of  Wind  liiver,  of  the  Sweetwater,  and  also  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  near  Canon  City,  Colorado.  At  the  latter  locality  about  four 
thousand  gallons  of  refined  oil  have  been  made  per  3'ear  for  the  i)ast 
three  years.  It  is  readily  piu'chased  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
who  regard  it  in  all  respects  as  ecjual  to  our  eastern  oils  for  domestic 
uses.  I  will  not  here  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  ivestern  oils, 
but  I  suppose  that  they  are  derived  from  a  similar  source  with  those  of 
the  East.  Geologists  differ  a^  to  whether  the  oil  is  derived  from  vege- 
table or  animal  remains,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  formation  or  geological  period.  In  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas 
the  springs  are  located  in  rocks  of  cretaceous  age,  while  iu  Bear  Rivex 
Valley  the  oil  flows  up  through  tertiary  stnita,  though  iu  some  instances 
it  evidently  rises  from  beds  as  old  at  least  as  the  cretacex)U8. 

About  twenty  miles  west  of  Fort  Bridger,  on  the  Overland  Stage  road, 
there  is  a  fine  soda  spring,  yielding  the  most  delicious  water;  it  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  the  soda  springs  in  the  valley  of  tiie 
Fontaine  qui  Bouille,  at  the  eastern  base  of  Pike's  Peak. 

Bear  River  Valley  has  been  noted  for  many  years  for  its  numerous 
mineral  springs.  Indeed,  all  Utah  Territory  is  celebrated  for  them,  but 
in  times  past  the  numerous  springs  in  this  valley  have  attracted  most 
attention. 
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AboQt  ten  mileft  below  tlie  etA- 
tioD,  on  tbe  i-iglit  side  of  lleiu- 
Eiver,  is  Meilicin<!  Bow  Butte, 
wbicli  looms  up  coiis[)icuou6ly 
above  tbu  HUiTonndiag  country, 
eight  huutlretl  to  oue  tlioumand 
feet  above  tbe  bed  of  tlie  stream. 
It  is  undoubtedly  composed,  tor 
tbe  most  part,  of  strata  belong- 
ing to  tbe  coiil  series,  which  I  mu 
di^iposed  to  regard  as  of  tertiary 
age.  It  is  well  gnuttMtl  over, 
and  is  covered  here  and  there 
with  dense  .groves  of  quaking 
asp,  &c. 

Passing  along  tlie  stage  road 
weetwurd  from  Bear  Otvek  Sta-  7? 
tiou,  over  beds  nearly  Iiorizon- 1 
tal,  oriiicliuing  at  a  small  angle,  I 
we  suddenly  come  to  an  up-  ^ 
tbmst  of 'rocks,  called  "The  = 
Needles,"  wbivb  the  traveler 
coming  from  tbe  pjiist  for  the  ^ 
first  time  will  regard  with  astoii-  " 

ishuient.    Deep  underneath  au  g  f     3 

extensive  covering  of  more  re-  a  g  g    "■' 

cent  deposits  there  seems  to  be  ^  „  H     ^ 

an  immense  bed  of  coarse  con-  d 
glomerates,  and  at  this  locality,  | 
by  upheaval,  these  congloiner-  'L 
atesbavebeenthrustnpthrough  i 
the  softer  overlying  beds  in  a  » 
nearly  vertical  position  several  ? 
hundred  feet  above  the  road,  S 
and   have  been  weathered  by  % 
ntmospberic   influences   into  u 
number  of  sharp  conical  peaks, 
which  have  given  to  this  land- 
mark the  name  of  "The  Nee- 
dles."   It  is  made  up  of  all  kinds 
of  worn  boulders  and  pebbles, 
like  those  we  sec  forming  the 
bed  of   any  of  our  mountain 
streams,  varying  in  size  fi'om 
that  of  a  i^eit  to  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter.    These  rocks  are  held  to- 
gether somewhat  loosely  by  a 
kind  of  siliceous  grit.     Some  of 
the  worn  masses  are  themselves 
an  aggregate  of  worn  pebbles, 
proving  that  a  portion  of  the 
materials  wei'e  derived  from  stilt 

older  conglomerates.  Sometimes  there  is  a  thin  local  seam  ot  coarse 
sand  containing  only  a  few  pebbles,  but  the  gi-eatcr  part  of  the  cntii-e 
mass,  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  thick,  is  a  coarse  conglomeiute. 
It  is  situated  near  the  Yellow  Oreek  Station,  and  the  ridge  of  upheaval 
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extends  down  from  the  Uinta  range.  As  we  go  westward,  examples  of 
tliese  massive  conglomerates  will  not  surprise  ns,  and  in  Echo  Cailou 
we  shall  find  them  three  thousand  to  live  thousand  feet  in  thickness. 
They  are  probably  all  of  modern  tertiary  age. 

From  the  hills  about  a  mile  west  of  Yellow  Creek  Station  we  Lave 
some  of  the  flueist  and  most  extensive  views  of  the  country.  With  a 
good  iield-glass  we  can  see  objects  with  considenible  distinctness  on  a 
clear  day  for  a  distance  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  in  every  direction, 
over  a  most  rugged  surface  with  high  ridges  and  deep  gorges,  the  strata 
showing  red,  yi»llow,  gray,  and  indeed  every  variety  of  color.  Far  to 
the  south  we  c^n  see  the  Uinta  Mountains,  their  summits  covered  with 
snow  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  forming  a  most  beautiful  and  sym- 
metrical background  to  our  view.  To  the  southwest,  dimly  seen,  is 
the  Wasatch  range,  which  S(^i)arates  us  from  one  of  the  objects  of  our 
visit  to  this  country — the  (ireat  Salt  Lake.  North  of  the  road  the 
Goose  Creek  Mountains  are  faintly  visible,  but  still  loom  ui)  with  sufficient 
magnitude  to  invite  our  attention. 

At  Evauston  we  leave  I>ear  Kiver  Valley  and  proceed  on  our  way 
westward,  wiiile  the  river  flows  far  northward  into  Idaho  to  Port  Neof 
Gap,  near  latitude  42.Jo  N.,  then  it  suddenly  and  almost  abruptly  flexes 
about  and  flows  southward  until  it  empties  into  Bear  River  Bay,  a  por- 
tion of  Great  Salt  Lake. 

We  may  stop  at  Evanston  and  study  the  interesting  coal  mines  with 
profit.  With  one  exception  this  is  the  last  point  along  the  line  of  the 
road  before  reaching  the  Pacific  coast,  where  we  shall  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine  coal  mines  possessed  of  any  economic  value.  The  coal 
is  located  about  three  miles  from  this  place  on  the  east  bluff  of  Bear 
Biver  Valley,  and  is  exposed  over  but  a  small  area^  It  seems  to  have 
been  revealed  by  the  inclination  of  the  coal  strata  to  the  east,  and  the 
entrances  have  been  made  at  the  base  of  the  bluft's  but  a  few  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  valley.  A  branch  railroa<lha«  been  constructed  to  these 
mines,  and  there  is  now  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  fuel  they  can  furnish. 

Tlie  mines  have  been  opened  with  more  sj'stem  and  at  greater  ex- 
pense, and  I  regard  them  as  more  valuable  and  the  coal  of  a  ^tter  qual- 
ity than  any  I  have  ever  seen  west  of  the  ]Mississippi.  Five  entrances 
have  been  made,  each  one  showing  a  vertical  front  to  the  coal  bed,  va- 
rying from  twenty  to  twenty-six  feet.  The  dip  is  about  northeast,  and 
varies  from  12^  to  ID^.  For  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  along  this  ab- 
rupt rocky  bluff  the  coal  seems  to  be  exhibited  on  the  grand  scale  above 
described,  but  proceeding  either  way  from  that  point  it  disappears  or  be- 
comes almost  inaccessible.  About  one  hundred  feet  above  the  coal  bed 
there  is  a  layer  of  calcareous  sandstone  filled  with  leaves,  apparently 
belonging  to  extinct  species  of  the  genera  Ma{tnoliUy  Tilia,  8aliXy  UlmM, 
and  riaUinuSj  though  very  much  resembling  in  form  those  of  oar  exist- 
ing forest  trees.  These  leaves  indicate  that  the  rocks  are  of  a  tertiary 
age. 

The  summits  of  the  hills  are  capped  with  a  thick  bed  of  conglom- 
erat(s  probably  of  the  same  age  with  that  which  forms  *'  The  Nee- 
dles "  near  Yellow^  Creek,  and  also  that  shown  so  grandly  in  Echo  and 
Weber  Valleys.  At  this  point  there  is  a  broad  expansion  of  Bear 
Biver  Valley,  which  makes  it  a  most  attractive  site  for  a  city.  There 
are  here  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land  that  could  be  easily  irrigated, 
and  even  now  they  form  a  vast  meadow,  covered  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  with  a  luxuriant  crop  of  gi^ass. 

From  Evanston  we  might  branch  off  in  any  direction  and  visit  places 
of  great  interest  of  which  but  little  is  known  as  yet.    Not  for  north* 
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ward  we  might  take  a  glance  at  Bear  Lake  Valley,  which  is  destined 
to  be  a  point  of  great  interest,  not  only  to  tourists  from  the  grandeur 
of  the  scenery  and  the  beauty  of  the  lake  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
bat  also  to  settlers  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  This  lake  is 
an  expansion  of  a  branch  of  Bear  Kiver,  and  is  about  fifteen  miles  long 
and  four  or  five  in  width,  and  well  stocked  with  trout.  About  thirty 
miles  to  the  north  are  the  far-famed  soda  springs  of  Idaho,  which  will 
repay  the  time  spent  in  visiting  them. 

Taking  the  cars  again  at  Evanston  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves  at  the 
divide  between  Bear  River  and  Echo  Caiion  at  an  elevation  of  about 
seven  thousand  feet  above  tide-water.  The  country  we  have  passed 
over  presents  nothing  new  or  striking ;  the  same  reddish  clays  and  sands 
which  we  have  seen  before,  seem  to  have  been  worn  down  into  a  fine 
rolling  surface,  which  is  covered  with  a  good  growth  of  grass,  giving 
the  whole  scene  a  cheerful  aspect.  Game,  as  antelope,  elk,  deer,  bear, 
&C.,  was  formerly  abundant  all  over  this  region,  and  the  experienced 
wary  hunter  might  discover  some  even  at  this  time;  but  all  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad  game  of  all  kinds  is  fast  disappearing. 

The  tunnel  at  the  head  of  Echo  Canon  is  cut  through  the  reddish  and 
porplish  indurated  sands  and  clays  of  what  I  have  called  the  Wasatch 
Gtroup,  of  miocene  tertiary  age.  It  is  seven  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in 
length,  and  is  the  longest  tunnel  on  the  Union  Pacific  road.  After  pass- 
ing through  it,  the  trains  move  slowly  over  the  piers  of  trestle-work, 
which  creak  and  tremble  beneath  their  load.  One  section  is  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  high,  the  other  four  hundred 
Ernd  fifty  feet  in  length  and  seventy-five  feet  high.  We  then  enter  one 
of  the  narrow  grassy  valleys  which  leads  soon  into  Echo  Canon,  and 
then  we  sweep  rapidly  down  between  lofty  cougloraerate  walls  on  either 
ride,  w^hich  have  been  weathered  into  the  most  fantastic  forms. 

Indeed,  this  entire  valley  is,  for  the  most  i)art,  one  of  erosion.  The 
water  in  past  geological  tinies  has  carved  out  of  tlie  massive  conglom- 
erates its  deep  channel,  and  on  either  side  the  rocks  rise  wall-like  five 
tiandred  to  one  thousand  feet.  Some  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
ealley  passes  through  a  monoclinal  rift;  that  is,  the  beds  incline  to  the 
northwest,  so  that  on  our  right  as  wo  descend  we  see  the  projecting 
3dges.  All  thesd  beds  seem  to  have  a  greater  or  loss  dip  to  the  north- 
B7e8t,  apparently  from  the  Uinta  range. 

At  the  head  of  Echo  Caiion  the  first  objects  that  attract  our  attention 
ure  the  massive  reddish  sandstones  on  our  right,  five  hundred  to  eight 
tiandred  feet  high,  which  have  weathered  into  curiously  castellated 
forms,  and  to  which  the  general  name  of  Castle  Rock  is  given.  As  we 
lass  down  through  some  of  the  wildest  scenery  in  the  world,  our  eye 
iiill  be  constantly  arrested  by  some  unique  shape  into  which  these 
VBTiegateil  sandstones  and  conglomerates  have  been  worn  by  time. 
^Vitches'  Rock,  Eagle  Rock,  Hanging  Rock,  Conglomerate  Peaks,  Sen- 
tinel Rock,  Monument  Rock,  all  greet  us  in  turn  as  imx)ortant  land- 
narks. 

The  Conglomerate  Peaks  of  Echo  present  a  near  view  of  these  con- 
glomerates, so  that  even  the  depressions  in  the  smoothly- worn  surfaces 
)f  the  boulders  can  be  distinctly  seen.  A  little  side  stream  has  worn  a 
leep  gorge,  and  scattered  va«t  piles  of  debris  below.  The  different 
rizes  of  the  pebbles  are  also  well  shown;  its  walls  are  about  five  hundred 
'eet  high. 

Monument  Rock  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  landmarks  in  this 
ralley.  It  is  a  regular  obelisk  of  conglomerate,  standing  at  the  junction 
)f  the  Echo  with  the  Weber  Valley,  nearly  one  thousand  miles  west  of 
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Omaha.  It  is  Jiboiit  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  forms  another 
ilhistration  of  the  peculiar  style  of  weatliering  by  which  rocks  assume 
the  appearance  of  anijnals.  This  columft  has  been  very  aptly  called  the 
Dog's  Head,  to  which  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  summit  beaw 
a  resemblance. 

The  peculiar  form  of  stratification,  with  the  varied  texture,  sometimes 
a  fine  sandstone,  then  a  fine  pudding-stone,  is  well  shown  in  mauy 
localities,  and  the  same  variations  of  structure  on  a  still  larger  scale 
may  be  seen  throughout  the  valley  of  Echo  and  i)ortions  of  Weber  Caiion. 
The  inclination  of  the  strata  is  also  well  shown.  The  base  is  compoi^ 
of  rather  fine  sandstone,  but  these  sandy  layers  are  not  permament  over 
areas,  but  often  within  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  run  into  coarse,  massive 
conglomerate. 

Hanging  Kock  presents  to  us  one  of  the  most  striking  views  in  this 
region,  and  is  a  mass  of  coarse  conglomerate,  overhanging  its  base 
about  fifty  feet.  It  overlooks  Echo  City  and  the  valley  of  Weber,  through 
which  a  beautiful  stream  of  pure  mountain  water  winds  its  way.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Weber  the  partially-rounded,  grassy  foot-hills 
of  the  Wasatch  Mountains  mav  be  distinctly  seen.  The  Weber  River 
also  flows  a  portion  of  its  way  through  a  monoclinal  valley,  the  abrupt^ 
nearly  perpendicular  sides  of  the  conglomerate  blutt's  rising  up  like 
gigantic  walls  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet,  while  on  the  left  the 
gently-sloping  sides  of  the  inner  series  of  ridges  are  well  displayed. 
The  isolated  rounded  mass,  which  seems  to  stand  alone,  and  almost 
ready  to  tumble  into  the  valley  below,  is  quite  firmly  seated  on  its  bed 
of  sandstone,  and  the  corresponding  portions  may  be  seen  forming  the 
base  of  the  hanging  rocks.  I  call  attention  to  these  strata  of  sandstone 
as  a  matter  of  geological  interest.  High  above  the  bed  of  the  Weber, 
eight  hundred  feet  or  more,  rises  the  conglomerate  bluflf,  with  nearly 
perpendicular  sides,  and  from  its  summit  one  can  survey  the  country 
for  a  long  distance  in  every  direction,  and  enjoy  the  multitude  of  most 
attractive  views  oftered. 

As  we  descend  Echo  Valley,  we  emerge  from  the  canon  around  Pulpit 
Rock,  and  shoot  our  way  with  wonderful  rapidity  down  the  picturesque 
valley  of  the  Weber.  We  shall  observe  that,  as  we  descend  the  Echo 
Caiion,  the  more  nigged  picturesque  scenery  is  exhibited  on  our  right 
hand,  and  as  we  descend  the  Weber,  the  same  lofty  perpendicular  walls, 
weathered  here  and  there  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic  forms,  continue  to 
the  Narrows,  where  the  Weber  River  makes  a  bend  to  the  left,  and  the 
conglomerates  disappear.  This  formation,  which  in  some  I'espects  is  the 
most  remarkable  one  which  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  West,  must  have 
a  thickness  of  three  thousand  to  five  thousand  feet.  The  cx>nglomerdt« 
portion  above  must  be  one  thousand  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet 
in  thickness.  I  have  included  in  this  group  all  the  variegated  beds 
which  we  have  observed  west  of  Carter's  Station,  and  we  have  noticed 
especially  that  some  shade  of  red  has  prevailed  in  the  clays  and  sand&, 
as  well  as  in  thb  conglomerates  of  this  group.  Some  of  the  sandstones 
in  the  upper  portion  of  Echo  Caiion  are  noticeable  for  their  deep  yellow 
hue.  I  have  called  this  series  of  beds  the  Wasatch  Group.  How  great 
the  area  occupied  by  these  formations  I  have  never  ascertained.  I 
regard  them,  however,  as  forming  the  materials  deposited  in  one  of  the 
great  lake  basins  of  the  middle  tertiary  period,  the  history  of  which,  if 
we  knew  it,  would  be  too  long  and  tedious  for  this  volume.  But  if  fine 
sands  require  moving  waters  for  their  deposition,  what  kind  of  aqueous 
forces  must  have  been  emph)yed  to  transport  these  boulders  into  this 
lake-basin  ¥    From  whence  were  they  derived,  and  what  were  the  powers 
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that  wrenched  them  from  their  parent  beds,  smoothed  thorn  into  their 
present  rounded  form,  and  then  aggregated  and  cemented  them  together 
into  such  huge  masses  as  we  find  here  ? 

From  the  mouth  of  Echo  up  the  valley  the  rocks  seem  to  form  a  sort 
of  gentle  anticlinal  for  about  ten  miles,  and  then  the  inclination  is 
reversed.  The  general  dip,  however,  is  5°  to  15^  nearly  northwest; 
but  for  six  miles  below  and  three  miles  above  Ilanging  Rock,  it  is 
increased  to  25^,  and  even  to  35°. 

This  formation,  which  difters  somewhat  lithologically  irom  any  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  must  have  an  aggregate  thickness  of  at  least 
three  thousand  feet.  The  conglomerate  portion  must  be  at  least  fifteen 
hundred  feet  in  thickness.  It  includes  no  beds  of  coal,  and  shows  a  few 
fossils,  which  are  all  impressions  of  deciduous  trees,  but  no  marine  or 
fresh-water  shells. 

Near  Coalville,  a  little  town  in  the  valley  of  TVeber  River,  five  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Echo  Creek,  coal  outcrops  several  times.  At  Spriggs' 
Opening  the  dip  is  20^  or  30*^  east,  and  the  coal  bed  about  fifteen  feet 
thick,  capped  with  gray  sandstone,  much  of  it  charged  with  pebbles. 
I  was  informed  that  in  other  places  this  pebbly  sandstone  rests  directly 
on  the  coal  bed.  A  few  hundred  feet  from  Spriggs'  Opening  a  shaft  to 
strike  the  same  bed  has  been  sunk  seventy-nine  feet  deep,  through 
twelve  feet  of  gravel  and  sand,  into  black  clay,  growing  harder  down- 
ward, and  containing  numerous  specimens  of  a  s[)ecies  of  InoceramnSy 
Ostrea,  and  Ammonites,  showing  that  the  black  clays  are  certainly  of 
cretaceous  age.  If  these  beds  do  actually  lie  above  the  coal,  as  the' dip 
would  indicate,  then  this  formation  of  doubtful  age,  must  be  cretaceous, 
and  some  of  the  finest  coal  beds  in  the  West  are  in  rocks  of  that  age.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  coal  is  really  above  the  black  cretaceous 
clays  of  No.  2,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  upper  cretaceous  gi'oui). 

The  Weber  River  flows  directly  west,  and  the  rocks  incline  in  a  sort 
of  half  circle  between  north  and  south.  Several  beds  of  massive  sand- 
stone cap  the  high  hills,  and  between  them  are  layers  of  clay  with  a 
reddish  tinge.  1  was  informed  that  there  were  in  this  section  six  or 
seven  beds  of  coal,  varying  in  thickness  from  eighteen  inches  to  fifteen 
feet. 

Passing  down  the  Weber  Valley  the  dip  would  carrj'  down  the  Coal- 
ville coal  beds,  in  a  distance  of  five  miles,  that  is,  at  Echo  City,  to  a 
depth  of  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face. So  that  the  coal  area  that  can  ever  be  made  available  for  eco- 
nomical purposes  in  this  region  must  be  very  limited. 

An  interesting  feature  along  the  Weber  River  is  its  terraces.  Near 
Echo  City  there  is  a  rather  narrow  bottom  near  the  river;  then  an 
abrupt  ascent  of  thirty  feet;  then  a  level  plain  or  bottom  of  two  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred  yards ;  then  a  gentle  ascent  to  the  rock  bluffs. 
The  summit  of  the  first  bluff  at  Echo  is  five  hundred  feet  high ;  it  then 
slopes  back  to  the  plains  beyond. 

Passing  down  the  Weber  Valley,  about  a  mile  below  Echo  Station 
the  beds  begin  to  dip  25^  northeast.  The  whole  valley  is  filled  with 
rounded  boulders,  some  of  them  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter.  The 
Weber  River  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course  seems  to  flow 
through  a  monoclinal  valley ;  but  just  before  reaching  the  entrance  of 
Lost  Creek  it  seems  to  pass  along  a  local  synclinal  valley.  A  long  ridge 
of  conglomerate  extends  down  from  the  direction  of  the  Wasatch 
Mountains,  nearly  northeast  and  southwest,  inclining  northeast  5^  to 
1(P.  At  this  point  the  Weber,  instead  of  continuing  in  the  syn- 
clinal valley,  cuts  through  the  ridge,  isolating  a  portion  about  half  a 
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mile  in  length  and  forming  a  lingo  oliasni  or  gorge,  which  ia  called  here 
the  Narrows.  Alter  passing  throngh  this  ridge  the  Weber  receives 
I^)St  Creek,  and  makes  an  abrni)t  bend  to  the  sonthward  ;  and  here  is 
exposed  an  immense  thickness  of  the  older  rocrks,  in  a  nearly  vertical 
position.  These  rocks  extend  down  the  Weber  liiver  four  miles  or 
more,  when  the  beds  abruptly  change  from  the  nearly  veitical  i)osition 
to  a  nearly  horizontal  one. 

Commencing  near  the  Narrows,  at  the  mouth  of  Lost  Creek,  we  have 
a  considerable  thickness  of  tln^  Jurassic  limestones  and  marls,  ^*ppi"b 
70^  or  80^  northeast,  of  a  bluish  ash  color,  very  hard  and  brittle,  cleav- 
ing into  thin  layers  and  fracturing  in  every  direction,  so  that  the  sides 
of  the  hills  are  covered  to  a  great  depth  with  it^  debris.  Then  comes 
a  series  of  mud  shales,  with  rip]>le  marks,  some  layers  of  very  white 
sandstone,  and  a  tlMck  IxkI  of  hard  red  sandsttme,  destined  to4ake  tbe 
highest  rank  among  the  buihling  stones  of  Utah.  It  ciiu  be  easily 
wrought  into  fine  forms  for  culverts,  fronts  for  buildings,  caps  and  sills, 
&c.  TIkmi  comes  a  vast  thickness  of  g^ray  and  dark-gray,  more  or  less 
cherty  limestones,  whi(!h  are  ])robably  carboniferous;  and  below  these 
again  a  very  hard  siliceous  rock,  oftentimes  massive,  portions  of  which 
are  tilled  with  holes  at  right  angles  to  the  layers,  very  similar  to  nmeh 
of  the  Potsdam  east  of  the  Mississippi,  pierced  by  ScoUthus  linearis.  In 
this  quartzose  group  there  is  a  bed  of  shaly  limestone,  six  to  tea  feet 
thick.  A  few  indistinct  mollusks  were  observed  in  the  limestones  and 
the  mud  shales. 

The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Lost  Creek  to  the  end  of  the  nearly 
vertical  series  of  rocks  is  about  three  miles.  So  that  we  have  here  a 
thickness  of  strata  not  much  less  than  two  miles  in  thickness  fwm  the 
'top  of  the  Jurassic  downwards,  so  as  to  include  the  carboniferous. 

At  the  mouth  of  Lost  Creek  there  is  fi  remarkable  example  of  uon- 
eonforuiity  in  hills  of  different  ages.  The  reddish  conglomerate  rests 
directly  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  the  vertical  beds  described  above, 
and  it  is  an  important  question  what  has  become  of  all  the  intermediate 
beds,  (Containing  the  coal,  which  are  so  conspicuous  about  live  mile^ 
above  Echo  City. 

Descending  tiie  Weber  from  the  Narrows,  we  find  some  of  tbe  most 
remarkably  rugged  scenery  in  the  West.  The  walls  are  very  noticeable, 
and  are  formiMl  of  two  beds  of  limestone,  projecting  from  the  sides  of 
th(»  valley  at  right  angles,  from  between  which  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  loose 
material  has  been  washed  out.  Near  the  tunnels  the  rocks  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Weber  dij)  about  1(P  nearly  north,  while  on  the  other  side 
the  strata  incline  in  tlie  opposite  direction  3^  to  5^,  a«  if  the  valley  wjis 
anticlinal.  Then  again  the  valley  would  appear  to  be  mouoclinal,  the 
strata  on  the  right  side  of  the  river  inclining  20^  south,  and  on  tbe 
opposite  side,  though  presenting  a  nearly  vertical  front,  inclining  south 
also.  A  little  farther  on  down  the  valley,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the 
river,  come  beds  of  red  sandstone ;  below  these  again  gray  sandstone^ 
with  a  reddish  tinge,  the  red  sandstone  dipping  east  V2^ ;  while  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  the  hills  are  open,  rounded,  and  grass-covered. 

The  cherty  crinoidal  limestone  extends  to  Morgan  City  and  gradmiliy 
disappears.    The  red  sandstones  are  seen  among  the  foot-hills. 

At  Morgan  City  we  come  out  of  the  principal  canon  of  the  Weber  into 
a  broad  open  bottom,  tilled  with  littU^.  villages  and  farm-houses.  The 
soil  is  of  great  fertility.  The  hills  on  either  side  are  smoothed  oft'  and 
covered  thickly  with  loose  nmterial  and  vegetation.  The  high  vertical 
exposures  all  disappear.  The  Wasatch  range  seems  to  trend  nearly 
north  and  south ;  'even  the  foothills  of  this  range  are  so  smoothed  off 
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and  covered  with  drift,  and  then  with  f^ass,  that  the  underlying  rocks 
are  not  to  be  seen.  The  industry  shown  by  the  Mormons  in  this  valley 
is  worthy  of  ail  praise.  The  litfle  streams  are  made  use  of  to  irri^^ate 
the  rich  bottom  lands,  which  produce  abundantly,  and  the  houses  look 
neat  and  comfortable.  Fruit  cannot  be  raised  to  any  extent  in  the 
Weber  Valley.  The  varieties  of  trees  are  confined  mostly  to  the  bitter 
Cottonwood,  although  from  Echo  City  down  we  meet  with  a  small  dwail' 
oak,  box-elder,  striped  maple,  and  choke-cherry. 

Just  below  the  little  village  of  Enterprise  1  saw  in  the  hillj^,  rocks 
composed  of  an  aggregate  of  quartz  pebbles.  Still  farthca^  down  we 
come  to  feldspathic  rocks,  indicating  that  the  dip  of  the  gneissic  beds 
of  the  Wasatch  range  is  westward.  The  Wasatch  range  is  composed  of 
gneiss,  so  far  as  the  rocks  can  be  seen  Jilong  the  Weber.  The  rocks  are 
beautifully  banded  everywhere.  There  are  also  coarse  aggregations  of 
quartz  and  feldspar,  with  large  masses  of  tourmaline;  and  all  through 
the  gneiss,  are  seams  of  feldspar  and  quartz  of  various  thicknesses. 

The  evidence  is  quite  clear  that  from  Morgan  Ciiy  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Wasatch  Canon  stretched  a  lake,  the  waters  of  which  must  have 
filled  up  the  valley,  rounded  off  the  hills,  and  covered  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  with  loose  debris.  Along  the  sides  of  the  caiion  of  the 
Wasatch,  four  and  a  half  miles  long,  are  thick  deposits  of  hmse  sand, 
interspersed  with  water- worn  boulders  in  many  places.  These  deposits 
have  been  cut  through  in  making  excavations  by  the  railroad,  and  the 
lines  of  current  deposition  are  curiously  well  marked.  About  half  way 
through  the  canon  there  is  a  sudden  bend  in  the  Weber  Kiver,  by  which 
a  small  portion  of  one  of  the  gneissic  ridges  is  cut  off.  Oi)i)osite  this 
ox-bow,  a  canon  descends  the  mountain  side,  down  which  a  vast  quantity 
of  loose  material  has  been  swept,  filling  the  channel  of  the  river  with 
local  drift,  and  probably  driving  the  cuiTcnt  through  the  gneissic  ridges. 
The  Weber  River,  if  its  channel  were  stniightened,  would  run  through 
this  deposit  of  drift,  which  is  about  thirty  feet  thick ;  instead  of  which 
It  makes  a  bend  and  cuts  its  way  through  a  massive  gneissic  ri<lge. 

Extensive  deposits  of  whitish,  fine-blue  and  rusty-yellow  sandstones, 
hard  enough  for  building  purposes,  with  flesh-colored  marls,  probably  of 
pliocene  age,  and  resembling  verv  closely  in  many  respects  the  more 
recent  tertiary  beds  along  the  Plafte,  occur  in  this  valley.  These  recent 
beds  dip  east  or  southeast.  We  thus  learn  that  some  of  the  later  move- 
ments in  the  elevation  of  these  mountain  ranges  have  been  of  compara- 
tively modem  date.  Terraces  continue  to  show  themselves  the  entire 
length  of  the  Weber  River,  and  they  are  probably  synchronous  with 
those  which  surround  the  basin  of  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

After  emerging  from  the  Wasatch  Caiion  of  the  Weber  valley,  we 
pursued  a  southerly'  course  along  the  base  of  the  Wasatch  range  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  For  twenty  miles  or  more  all  the  unchanged  rocks  have 
been  worn  Jiway  from  the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  or  completely  con- 
cealed by  d6bris.  All  over  the  gentle  slopes  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains are  strewn  masses  of  rocks,  all  gneissic  and  evidently  derived 
from  the  central  parts  of  the  mountains.  Terraces  surround  this  basin 
everywhere.  There  is  one  large  one,  with  two  or  three  smaller  ones, 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains ;  and  from  the  lowest  one  downwards  the 
surface  slopes  gently  to  the  lake.  I  was  informed  that  the  lake  had 
risen  nine  feet  vertically  since  18CS,  and  of  course  the  water  has  ag- 
gressed upon  the  land  to  a  great  distance.  I  have  heard  no  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon.  All  the  lakes  in  the  West  are  said  to  be  rising 
more  or  less. 

The  carboniferous  limestones  begin  to  make  their  appearance  along 
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the  flanks  of  the  mountains  about  ten  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake  City,  aod 
continue  to  a  p:i'eater  or  less  extent  all  around  the  rim  of  the  basin. 

On  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  eiist  of  the  city  are  the  red  beds,  and 
probably  a  careful  study  would  reveal  Jurassic,  creta^-eous,  and  possi- 
bly even  tertiary  beds.  President  Younj:^  has  long^  since  offered  a 
larj^fc  reward  to  any  one  who  would  discover  workable  beds  of  coal 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  cit3%  and  a  thorough  search  has  been 
made  for  them,  but  thus  far  without  success.  A  bed  of  coaly  clay  only, 
has  bi*en  fi)und  near  the  city  in  the  mountains.  All  the  coal  used  in  the 
valley  is  transported  in  wagons  from  Coalville,  on  the  Weber.  The  be^c 
of  red  sandstone  for  building  purposes  is  brought  from  Red  Sandstone 
Canon,  just  east  of  the  town.  I  think  it  is  of  Tria^sic  lige.  The  beauti- 
ful gray  granite  which  is  used  in  the  constrnction  of  the  Mormon  Tem- 
ple is  brought  from  Cottonwood  Valley  in  the  Wasatch  Mountains.  It 
is  compos(»d  of  white  feldspar,  quartz,  and  black  mica. 

The  surface  of  Salt  Lake  Valley  has  been  rendered  fruitful  by  the  in- 
dustry of  the  Mormons.  Like  the  greater  poitiou  of  the  West,  it  was 
originally  a  vast  sage  plain.  Xow,  by  irrigation,  all  kinds  of  cereals  and 
roots  grow  luxuriantly,  and  there  are  no  better  apples,  peaches,  plums, 
grapes,  &c.,  raised  in  Americiu  It  may  eventually  become  a  vine-growing 
n^gion. 

Following  the  stage  road  ea^stward,  sixteen  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City 
to  the  Brewery  at  the  mouth  of  Parley's  Canon,  we  reach  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  over  san<l  beds  which  are  i)robably  of  post-pliocene  age. 
Here  a  little  stream  cuts  through  the  sand  beds,  exposing  a  vertical 
blutf  two  hundred  fe(»t  high,  composed  of  tine  sand,  horizontally 
stratified  and  overlaid  with  a  great  thickness  of  water-worn  pebble  con- 
glomerate. There  are  indications  all  along  the  flanks  of  the  mountains 
that  nt»arly  or  quite  all  the-  formations  alrea<iy  recognize<l  as  far  west  as 
this  point  are  here  represented.  At  the  entrance  of  the  canon  the 
carhouiterous  limestones  dip  northeast  70^  to8(P;  over  them  lie  the 
puri)le  and  red  sandstones  and  rusty-yellow  layers,  and  under  them  red- 
dish shales.  Beneath  these  shales  an  immense  thickness  of  dark-gray 
silicious  rock  stands  nearly  vertical.  All  this  vast  thickness  of  older 
rocks,  in  appearance  semi-metamorphosed,  is  undoubtedly  the  counter- 
l)art  of  the  series  described  in  the  Weber  Valley,  just  below  the  en- 
trance of  Lost  Creek. 

The  road  passers  up  a  monoclinal  valley  between  the  ridges  of  qnartzitic 
rocks,  having  a  brittle  fracture,  and  the  monoclinal  slopes  are  covered 
Avith  debris.    No  gneissic  rocks  are  noticeable  along  this  road. 

Before  reaching  the  summits,  in  fact  soon  after  we  begin  the  ascent, 
we  come  to  the  conglomerates  and  sandstones  which  accompanie»d  us 
down  the  Echo  and  Weber  Valleys.  Near  the  summit  all  the  hills  are 
rounded  by  erosion  and  grassed  over,  and  water-worn  boulders  are  scat 
tered  about  here  and  there,  so  that  the  underlying  rocks  are  partially 
con(*ealed.  Just  beyoiul  the  summit  wt.  arrive  at  a  broad  o])en  exposnie 
in  the  valley  of  the  stream  Ciilled  Parley's  l^oint,  half  a  mile  wide  and 
about  seven  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  Settlements  are  numerons 
all  along  the  road;  but  while  there  is  very  good  grazing,  few  of  the 
cereals  Avill  grow. 

All  the  rocks  on  the  eastern  slope  incline  at  a  greater  or  less  angle 
api)arently  toward  the  east.  Just  as  we  enter  Silver  Creek  Valley  we 
-come  to  numerous  upthrusts  of  i)artially  changed  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerate's, the  first  indications  that  we  get  along  our  route  of  the  neigh- 
borhood of  igneous  rocks.  Some  of  the  masses  of  rock  which  go  to  make 
up  the  conglomerate  are  of  great  size,  very  compact,  and  of  a  steel-gray 
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color,  and  too  inclosed  in  a  steel  gray  Kitieious  paste ;  but  wliether  large  or 
small,  alt  are  angular.  These  might  he  called  volcanic  conglomerate's, 
for  they  ore  of  igneous  origia.  They  occur  iu  the  South  Park  and  near 
the  sources  of  Lewis's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  River. 


CHAPTEH  XIII. 


In  the  preceding  chapters  I  havaendeavored  to  present  a  simple  state- 
ment of  facts  ae  I  have  been  enabled  to  read  them  in  nature.  The 
simplicity  and  nnity  of  the  Great  Rocky  Mountain  system  is  snch,  that 
vhen  a  sufficiently  wide  range  of  facts  has  been  secured  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  derive  from  them  some  generalizations  of  permanent  value. 
In  this  chapter  I  desire  to  recapitulate  somewhat  briefly  the  principal 
geolo^cnl  features  of  the  country  from  the  Missouri  to  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
■topping  here  and  there  to  discuss  some  obscure  points. 

The  nppercoalmeasurelimestonesareseenat  Omaha,  near  the  water's 
edge,  and  quarried  all  along  the  Platte  nearly  to  the  Elk  Born  River. 
The  lower  cretaceous  rusty  sandstones  of  No.  1  overlap  the  upper 
carboniferous  limestones  about  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Platte, 
and  extend  to  the  month  of  the  Loup  Fork ;  but  the  yellow  marl  deposit, 
or  loess,  conceals  for  the  most  part  the  underlyiug  rocks.  A  fine  yellow- 
ish sand,  of  the  same  age,  or  a  little  less  recent,  overlaps  the  cretaceous 
near  Columbus. 

The  chalky  limestones  of  No.  3,  with  the  characteristic  Inoeeramun 

Clilematieut,  here  and  there  crop  out,  and  some  obscure  exposures  have 
n  detected  in  the  Pawnee  reservation,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  up  the 
Lonp  Fork. 

Thisfineyellowisb  sand  soon  gives  place  to  the  phocenehedsofthePIatte, 
Lonp  Fork,  and  ^Niobrara  Rivers,  composed  of  indurated  marls,  sands,  or 
sandstones,  which  continue  on  as  I'ar  as  the  margin  of  the  Laramie  range 
of  mountaios,  five  hundred  and  thirty  miles  west  of  Omaha — that  is,  for 
nearly  four  hundred  and  thirty  miles  along  the  line  of  the  raiii-oad.  In 
the  grand  anticlinal  of  the  Laramie  range,  which  I  have  already  described, 
they  sometimes  reposewith  a  slight  discordance  on  the  older  rocks;  some- 
times, as  near  the  Laramie  Peak,  they  rest  directly  on  the  granites,  and 
entirely  conceal,  for  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles,  all  the  unchanged 
rocks  of  older  date;  but  a  careful  stndy  of  the  eastern  flank,  from  Red 
Buttes  to  Long's  Peak,  will  reveal  ail  the  „     ,. 

formations  that  are  known  to  exist  in  this  ^' 

part  of  the  West,  inclining  from  the  sides 
of  the  granitic  nucleus  at  various  angles. 

Figure  14  will  illustrate  the  surface  fea- 
tures of  the  Monument  Greek  Group.  The 
rocks  are  composed  mostly  of  decomposed 
granites,  a  feldspathio  paste  holding  some 
pebbles  of  quart^.orfeldspar.  The  columns 
tlist  are  left  standing  over  a  large  area, 
are  capped  with  a  hard  layer  of  rusty  yellow 
sandstone,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  This  group 
covers  the  divide  between  thetiouth  Platte 
Mid  the  Arkansas  Rivers,  and  is  supposed 

to  be  of  upper  nuocene  or  pliocene  e^ge.  MonameDt  Creek,  Colorado. 

11  a 
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Figure  15  will  srrvf  to  hIiow  tlu'  [ippearaiicc  of  the  riilges  of  upheaval, 
or  "Iio{;biiKks,''aH  tlioy  arc  HunictitR<^s  called  in  tilt  west.  These  ridj.'en 
occur  (o  a  greater  or  lesaextent  all  along  the  (fastern  flaiika  of  tht<  Itockr 
MouutjiiiiH.  They  Rometimes  rise,  like  steps  to  the  crest,  so  that  onV 
may  walk  from  the  trTtiary  forntationt;  in  thp  plains,  hol<lin<r  a  horizon' 
tal  position,  aerosB  the  iipliftr'd  edges  of  all  the  formations  to  the  gmtiite 
iiiieh^nH.  between  these  ridges  are,  in  many  in^ranoe^,  beimtiful  gniwv 
valleys,  varying  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  half  Ji  mile  in  widili. 

Wlien  exiiosed  only  on  one  side  of  a  range  I  have  called  theju  nioiiii- 
tilinal  ridges  ;inil  vullevs. 


llulgpa  of  DpliK»v(>l  neiiT  BJf;  Tbompsun  Crci'k,  Colorado. 

The  railroiul  then  for  forty  miles  passe.s  over  and  euta  through  a  great 
variety  of  syenites;  »oni<!  compiictT  heantifiil  building  stones,  alinoat 
equal  to  the  Scoteh  syenites,  but  the  greater  part  ferruginous  nnd  easily 
disintegiiitlng  on  exposure. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Laramie  range  vc  puss  across  the  uplifted 
edges  of  the  various  formations  si>eu  on  the  eastern  margin.  We  know 
that  the  cui'honifennis  limestones  occur  here,  for  the  fossils  which, 
though  not  abundant,  are  exjilieit  as  to  their  age.  The  limestones  lit' 
all  along  the  margins  of  the  Laniinie  range  up  to  the  Red  Buttes.  and 
sometimes  slope  so  gently  aud  c«>ver  the  lianks  so  uniforndy  ns  to  api>enr 
like  a  sort  of  flexible  roof.  Along  the  \urth  Platte,  above  Luramif 
Peak,  the  little  streams  have  cut  deep  canons  through  the  limestones 
and  sandsbines  of  carbonifeiouH  age.  In  Box  Elder  Canon,  Hemiprvnites 
trcuinw,  l'roiIuetu»  scmieticultituii,  Artciilapecten  occidentaiiit,  aud  other 
well-known  carboniferous  foims  occur.    Between  the  granites  anil  the 
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limestonea  is  a  thin  seriea  of  fine  and  coarse  sandstone,  tlio  layers  rest- 
icg  directly  upon  the  granites,  heing  composed  of  a  sort  of  fine  puddiug- 
Btone  conaiHtin^  of  an  aggregate  of  qnart?:  [>ebbleH  and  rnyty  coarse 
sand  cementod  with  lime.  This  may  possibly  be  a  remnant  of  the  Pots- 
dam sandotODe  which  occnrs  ao  well  developed  farther  north  in  the  Big 
Hora,  Wind  Kiver,  and  Sweetwater  ranges.  This  same  sandstone  is 
observed  far  north  toBt-dButtes,  bat  I  hav;  never  been  able  tofiudany 
trace  of  organic  remains. 

Fig.  16. 


Uplifted  Cttrbonlferoiis  Ridg«a,  Jefferann  Fork,  Upper  Missonri. 

FigorelBisintrodnced  in  this  couuection  simply  to  show  the  ridges 
of  carboniferoiiB  limestone,  as  they  are  revealed  along  the  tlauks  of  tho 
mountains.  This  cnt  will  apply  to  the  ridges  about  ten  miles  west  of 
Elk  Mountain,  although  the  sketch  was  taken  in  the  valley  of  Jefierson 
fork  of  the  Missouri  Kiver.  Similar  examples  occur  all  along  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  Laramie  range.  The  figures  are  introduced  in  thin 
connection  to  make  nioi-e  clear  the  theory  of  the  upheaval  of  the  Ilocky 
Mountain  ranges,  which  has  been  expressed  in  this  and  previous  re- 
ports. 

The  red  beds  are  well  revealed  all  along  the  western  flanks  of  the 
Laramie  range,  and  are  always  noticed  by  the  traveler  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  briek-red  color.  Tho  harder  layers  of  this  ro<;k  an' 
much  used  for  building  purposes.  I  am  unable  to  say  yet  whether 
these  red  sandstimes  are  triassic  or  Jurassic,  thongh  I  l>elieve  that  be- 
tween these  atid  the  cretaceous  formations,  Jurassic  beds  occur.  Along 
the  Big  Laramie  the  cretaceous  rocks  come  t^  the  surface.  The  qiiartz- 
ites  and  sandstones  which  I  have  usually  referred  to  So.  1,  or  lower 
cretaceous,  underlie  the  plain  just  west  of  the  railroad  south  of  Port 
Sanders:  and  in  the  banks  of  the  Big  Laramie,  near  the  old  stage 
station,  No.  2,  occurs  with  its  dark  plastic  laminated  clays,  with  tliin  lay- 
ers of  fibrous  carbonate  of  lime,  to  the  surface  of  which  are  attached 
great  uumbers  of  the  ubiquitous  0»trea  congesta.  In  the  level  plain 
west  of  the  Big  Laramie,  No.  3  is  exposed  fifty  to  one  hundred  fet^t  in 
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thickness,  with  its  usual  yellow  chalky  character ;  the  usual  Ostrea 
convgesia  occurs  in  i;reat  abundance.  Immediately  along  the  Hue  of  the 
railroad  no  indications  of  No.  3  have  ever  l>een  observed.  Kowhere  in 
the  Laramie  plains  are  any  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  creta(;eouB  group 
well  defined.  These  beds  occupy  the  country  along  the  line  of  the 
roa^l  from  Laramie  City  nearly  to  Como  Station,  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles;  at  this  point  the  red  beds  and  the  true  Jurassic  rocks  are 
bronj^iit  to  the  surface,  over  a  restricted  area,  by  means  of  an  anticlinal 
which  forms  a  valley  through  which  the  road  passes.  The  strata  in- 
cline from  either  side.  The  south  side  of  the  road  exiK>ses  the  most 
complete  series  of  beds ;  a  high  ridge  is  composed  of  Jurassic  beds, 
mostly  capped  with  the  sandstones  of  No.  1,  while  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  to  the  southward  the  low,  wave-like  ridges  of  No.  2  can  be 
seen.  Towards  the  southwest,  the  anticlinal  valley  seems  to  close  up, 
but  to  the  northeastward  it  expands  indefinitely,  and  extends,  no  doubt, 
to  the  Laramie  range. 

From  a  point  about  ten  miles  west  of  Como  to  St  Mary's  Station,  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles,  the  tertiary  coal  beds,  with  the  sands,  sandstones, 
and  clays  peculiar  to  them,  occupy  the  country.  The  most  important 
c>oal  mines  are  located  at  Carbon ;  no  shells  have  ever  been  observed 
in  connection  with  the  coal,  but  thousands  of  impressions  of  decidnoos 
leaves  are  found.  It  is  an  important  point  to  fix  the  age  of  tiie  coal 
beds  in  any  one  locality.  So  far  as  we  can  determine,  the  coal  beds  of 
the  Laramie  plains  are  of  eocene  age,  although  the  plants  are  Boore 
closely  allied  to  thase  of  the  miocene  period  in  the  Old  World. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Elk  Mountain,  along  the  Overland  stage  road,  in 
beds  which  I  regard  as  belonging  to  the  older  tertiary,  and  holding  a 
position  near  the  junction  of  the  teitiary  and  cretaceous,  and  nearly  or 
(juite  on  a  imrallel  with  the  lower  tertiary  beds  near  Denver,  Colorado, 
I  found  a  quantity  of  fossil  leaves,  among  which  Dr.  Newberry  identi- 
fies Platunns  Haydenij  Quercm  aceraideSj  Magnolia  ienerafolia^  with  frag- 
ments of  Cornus  and  Rhamnns.  The  same  species  occur  in  the  upper 
jmrtion  of  the  coal  series  on  the  west  side  of  Bridger's  Pass.  At  Carbon 
Populus  cvneaf^i,  P.  Nehrascensis^  and  Platanus  Haydenij  are  very  abun- 
dant. From  St.  Mary's  Stiition  to  Kawlings'  Springs,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  the  road  passes  over  rocks  of  cretaceous  age ;  although  on  the 
hills  on  either  side  remnants  of  the  coal  strata  may  be  found.  About 
two  miles  west  of  this  point  the  coal  beds  begin  to  appear  again,  and  at 
Separation,  Platanus  Haydenij  Corntts  acuminata,  with  other  undeter- 
mined species  of  plants,  occur.  This  point  forms  the  eastern  rim  of  a 
biisin  which  extends  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  to  the  westward. 
A  new  group  comes  in  which  I  have  named  the  Washakie  Group,  from 
the  fact  that  near  this  station  are  beds  of  calcareous  sandstone  and  lime- 
stone, composed  of  an  aggregate  of  fresh-water  shells.  As  they  are 
mostly  casts  it  is  difficult  to  identify  the  species,  but  Mr.  Meek  has 
named  the  most  abundant  kind  Unio  Waskakeei.  Soon  after  leaving  Bitter 
Creek  Station  the  coal  strata  of  eocene  age  rise  to  the  surface  i?om  be- 
neath the  miocene  beds  of  the  Washakie  Group  with  a  reversed  dip. 
Here  we  find  numerous  beds  of  coal,  and  in  the  rocks  above  and  below 
the  coal  are  great  numbers  of  impressions  of  leaves,  and  in  the  day 
seams  of  oyster  shells  of  several  species.  At  Black  Buttes  Station^ight 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  Omaha,  we  found  »Sabal  CampbeUi,  Ekam- 
nun  elegans,  Cornus  acuminata,  Qucrcus  aceroides,  Tilia  antiqua^  with 
other  undescribed  species.  At  Point  of  Hocks,  fourteen  miles  farther 
west,  Platanus  Haydenij  P.  Nehrasccnsis,  Cornus  acuminata,  Magnolia 
iCHerafolia,oi*c\\T.  At  Hallville  the  black  slaty  clays,  formingtheroofof  one 
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of  the  most  vjiliiable  of  the  coal  beds  of  this  region,  iiro  crowded  with  bi- 
valve shells,  two  species  of  which  Mr.  Meek  has  named  Gyrenufraciu^  and 
C  erassatellifarmis^  regarding  them  as  tertiary.  They  are  undoubtedly 
brackish- water  forms  and  show  a  sort  of  middle  i)Osition — that  is,  middle 
or  upper  eocene.  That  there  is  a  connection  between  all  the  coal  beds 
of  the  West  I  firmly  believe,  and  I  am  convinced  that  in  due  time  that 
relation  will  bew^orked  out  and  the  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  joii>ed 
together.  That  some  of  tbe  older  beds  may  be  of  upper  cretiiceous  age 
I  am  prepared  to  believe,  yet  until  much  clearer  light  is  thrown  upon 
their  origin  than  any  we  have  yet  secured,  I  shall  regard  them  as  belong- 
ing to  my  transition  series  or  beds  of  passage  lietween  the  true  creta- 
ceous and  the  tertiary.  When  the  large  collections  of  fossil  plants  from 
the  West,  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Newlierry,  are  carefully  studied, 
we  shall  have  a  much  better  basis  upon  which  to  rest  a  conclusion.  It 
will  be  seen  at  onc^  that  one  of  the  most  important  problems  in  the  geol- 
ogy of  the  West  awaits  solution,  in  detecting,  without  a  doubt,  the  age  of 
the  coal  series  of  the  West,  and  the  exact  line  of  demarkation  between 
the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  periods. 

The  study  of  this  question  shows  the  importance  of  the  continued 
aecnmulation  of  faets  and  the  collection  of  organic  remains.  Neither 
can  we  place  too  rigid  reliance  on  the  tesichings  of  the  fossils,  for  it  has 
already  been  shown  many  times  that  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  tertiary 
deposits  of  this  country,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  Old  World, 
reach  back  one  ei)och  into  the  past.  We  have  already  obliterated  the 
chasm  between  the  i)ermian  and  the  carboniferous  era,  and  shown  that 
there  is  a  well-marked  inosculatioTi  of  organic  forms — those  of  supposed 
permian  affinities  passing  down  int^  well-known  carboniferous  strata, 
and  admitted  carboniferous  types  passing  up  into  the  permian.  We 
believe  that  the  careful  study  of  these  transition  beds  is  destined  to  oblit- 
enite  the  chasm  between  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  periods,  and  that 
there  is  a  passing  down  into  the  cretaceous  period  of  tertiary  forms,  and 
au  extending  upward  into  the  tertiary  of  those  of  cretaceous  affinities. 
It  appears  also,  that  every  distinct  fauna  or  flora  of  a  period  ought 
to  contain  within  itself  the  evidence  of  its  own  age  or  time  of  existence, 
with  certain  prophetic  features  which  reach  forward  to  the  epoch  about 
to  follow.  If  there  is  a  strict  uniformity  in  all  the  oi)erations  of  nature 
wheu  taken  in  the  aggregate,  as  1  believe  there  is,  then  this  is  simjjly  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  progress  which  in  the  case  of  the  physical 
changes  wrought  out  in  the  geological  historj*^  of  the  world  has  operfited 
so  slowly  that  infinite  ages  have  been  required  to  produce  any  per(?ep- 
tible  change.  The  xK>sition  that  I  have  taken  in  all  my  studies  in  the 
West  is  that  all  evidences  of  sudden  or  paroxysmal  movements,  have 
been  local  and  are  to  be  investigated  as  such,  and  have  had  no  infiuence 
on  the  great  extended  movements  w^hich  I  have  regarded  as  general,  uni- 
form, and  slow,  and  the  results  of  which  have  given  to  the  West  its 
.  present  configuration.  The  splendid  group  of  fossils  obtained  on  the 
Upper  Missouri,  from  the  Fox  Hills  Group  or  upper  cretaceous  beds, 
illustrate  the  prophetic  element  I  have  mentioned  above  Among  them 
are  many  true  ci^taceous  forms,  as  Aynnwnites^  Baculites^  Inoceramus^&c,^ 
yet  these  airpresent  such  a  modern  facies  that  they  seem  jdainly  to  look 
forward  into  the  succeeding  epoch,  which  in  the  case  of  our  Atlantic? 
coast  was  strictly  marine.  It  was  no  fault  of  the  fossils  themselves  that 
they  were  mistiiken  in  this  instance.    - 

We  may  suppose  that  near  the  close  of  the  cretaceous  period,  the 
ocean  extended  all  over  the  area  west  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Arc- 
tic Circle  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.    How  much  of  the  country  ciist  of 
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the  Mississippi  was  beuoath  the  ocean  I  will  not  now  attempt  to  deter- 
mine. Kestrieted  portions  of  the  western  continent  may  have  been 
above  the  oce<iu  level,  and  some  of  the  mountains  may  have  projected, 
like  rocky  islands,  above  the  waters.  Near  the  close  of  the  cretaceous 
period  the  great  water-shed  of  the  continent  was  marked  out,  and  the 
marine  waters  were  separated  into  moi*e  or  less  shallow  seas,  hikes,  es- 
tuaries, marshes,  &c.  Amon^r  the  marshes  sported  the  reptiles,  the 
remains  of  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  tertiary  deiK)sits;  and  on  the 
areas  raised  al>ove  the  wattes  fjrew  luxuriant  forest  trees  and  other 
vegetation  which  contribute<l  to  the  formation  of  the  coal  beds.  Wo 
shall  attempt  to  show  from  time  to  time  that,  although  the  coal  deposits 
of  the  West  occupy  an  enormous  area,  yet  the  profitable  deposits  of  coal 
lie  in  detached  basins,  some  of  which  are  quite  restricted  in  their  area. 
The  study  of  these  coal  formations  in  nature  shows  most  plamly  that 
some  of  the  l)eds  of  coal  extend,  uninterruptedly,  over  enormous  areas, 
as  if  the  vegetable  matter  had  been  deposited  in  a  sea,  or  that  the 
physical  cx>nditions  attending  its  occurrence  were  widespread  and  uui- 
forjn,  while  in  other  localities  coal  strata  of  great  thickness  clearly  oc- 
cupy but  a  limited  area.  We  are  aware  that  beds  of  coal,  but  a  few 
nules  apart,  and  evidently  synchronous,  show  no  ])hysical  evidence  of 
ever  having  been  connected  with  each  other.  There  is  another  curions 
fact,  that,  while  very  nearly  the  same  si>ecies  of  plants  occur,  the  coal 
stratii  are  nearly,  or  quite  all,  marine  or  brackish,  while  far  removed 
from  the  mountain  ranges  the  sediments  very  soon  become  purely  fresh- 
water. On  the  Upi>er  Missouri,  where  the  coal-bearing  group  covers  so 
large  an  area  with  remarkable  uniformity,  oidy  the  lowest  beds  contain 
marine  forms,  and  very  soon  we  pass  up  into  stratii  with  purely  fresh- 
water fossils.  We  may  suppose  that  at  an  early  i)eriod,  during  the  ter- 
tiary epoch,  this  portion  wa^  cut  oil'  from  access  to  the  salt  water.  If 
our  ideas  of  the  physical  geography  of  these  epochs  are  correct,  coal 
strata  of  contemporaneous  origin  may  be  i)urely  marine,  purely  fresh- 
water or  brackish,  depending  upon  the  proximity  of  the  sea,  lake^  or 
marsh,  to  the  ocean  waters. 

W^»  have  already  shown  many  times  that  there  is  no  real  physical 
break  in  the  deposition  of  the  sediments  between  the  well-marked  cre- 
taceous and  tertiary  groups.  In  some  localitiCaS  the  continuity  is  dear 
and  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree.  On  Green  liiver,  and  in  tlie  Bit- 
ter Creek  Valley,  one  can  trace  the  continuity  step  by  step,  so  fax  as  the 
strata  are  concerned,  from  the  cretaceous  through  the  greatest  thick- 
ness of  clays,  sands,  and  sandstones  of  the  lower  tertiary  to  the  purely 
fresh-water  beds  of  Green  liiver  shales,  W:ishakie  or  Bridger  Groups. 
In  these  localities  the  influence  of  the  elevation  of  the  mountain  ranges 
has  been  such  as  to  expose  the  outeropping  edges  of  all  the  strata  l^m 
the  cretaceous  to  the  sands  of  the  most  recent  tertiary,  like  the 
lea^'es  of  a  book.  We  have  already  shown  that  in  the  clays  interspersed 
among  the  coal  beds  in  the  Bitter  Creek  Valley,  are  seams  of  oys- . 
ter  shells  of  several  species.  A  few  other  marine  forms  have  been  ob- 
served. At  Uallville,  near  Point  of  Itocks,  we  have  seen  that  in  the 
slaty  shales,  above  one  of  the  coal  beds,  are  proofs  that  at  that  i>eriod 
the  physical  conditions  were  most  favorable  for  the  existence  of  a  pro- 
fusion of  brackish- water  life;  that  in  this  locality,  from 3,000  to  4,000 
feet  of  coal  strata  were  deposited  before  the  salt  water  ceased  to  have 
access  to  these  tertiary  lakes.  At  Bear  Kiver,  also,  the  samo  history  is 
written  upon  the  rocky  layers.  We  have  well-detined  cretaceous  sti'ata, 
and  from  these  we  ascend  through  a  series  of  sandstones  and  clays,  with 
an  abundance  of  shells  of  the  genus  Ontrca^  and  a  few  other  marine ibnns 
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resembling  tertiary  types  as  much  as  cretaceous.  Soon  we  come  to  the 
coal  beds,  which,  at  this  locality,  are  nearly  vertical.  Above  them  we 
find  seams  of  oyster  shells,  but  no  other  marine  forms.  And  finally, 
high  up  iji  the  upper  beds  of  the  coal  group,  we  find  the  greatest  profu- 
sion of  brackish  and  fresh-water  life  that  wo  have  observed  in  the  West, 
Unio  pn^cuSj  U.  belliplicatus^  Cyrena  durkedj  Corbula  pyriformis^  &c. 
So  far  as  the  Evanston  coal  mines  are  concerned,  no  shells  have  been 
found  in  connection  with  them,  so  far  as  I  know.  But  last  year,  in  the 
calcareous  sandstones  above  the  huge  2Gfoot  bed,  I  discovered  a  mag- 
nificent series  of  fossil  leaves,  among  which.  Dr.  Newberry  informed 
me,  he  had  detected  species  identical  with  those  occurring  in  connection 
with  the  coal  beds  of  the  Laramie  Plains,  and  on  the  n])per  Missouri. 
No  plants  have  been  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Bear  River  City.  What 
relation  the  coal  beds  here  sustain  to  those  at  Evanston,  I  cannot  deter- 
mine. As  yet  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  connection  whatever,  except 
proximity. 

The  next  locality  where  coal  is  exposed  is  at  Coalville,  a  little  town  in 
the  valley  of  Weber  River,  five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Echo  Creek, 
where  it  crops  out  in  a  number  of  places  over  a  very  restricted  area. 
The  general  dip  of  the  beds  is  northwest,  IQo  to  18°.  The  most  im- 
portant opening  of  a  coal  vein  is  that  of  Mr.  Spriggs.  The  coal  bed 
is  fifteen  feet  thick,  twelve  feet  of  good  coal,  and  the  other  three  feet 
somewhat  impure,  but  useful  as  a  fuel.  The  dip  is  20^  to  30^ ;  the  roof 
is  composed  of  yellowish  gray  sandstone,  sometimes  a  pudding-stone, 
with  only  about  an  inch  or  so  of  clay  between.  An  air  shaft  sunk  by 
Mr.  Spriggs  passed  through  the  sandstone  sixty  feet.  Mr.  Spriggs  in- 
formed me  that  there  were  six  difierent  seams  of  coal  in  this  region. 
Just  above  the  third  seam  there  is  a  layer  of  oyster  shells  about  four 
feet  thick ;  the  clay  under  the  coal  varies  in  thickness,  sometimes  sixteen 
feet,  again  eighteen  inches;  below  this  is  a  yellowish-gray  or  brown 
sandstone.  Looking  down  the  Weber  Valley,  the  group  of  beds  form  a 
sort  of  semicircle,  dipping  west  and  northwest.  In  the  high  ridge  that 
lies  immediately  north  of  Chalk  Creek,  we  have  a  series  of  yellowish 
and  brown-gray  clays  and  sands,  with  one  or  two  beds  of  light,  brick- 
red,  arenaceous  clay,  the  whole  extending  up  two  hbndred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  coal,  apparently.  On  the  summit  of  this  ridge,  and  in 
different  layers  along  the  outcropping  edges  of  the  ridge,  are  great 
quantities  of  marine  shells,  which  are  regarded  as  of  very  modern  cre- 
taceous types.  A  tew  hundred  feet  south  of  Spriggs's  opening,  a  part>' 
snnk  a  shaft  eighty  feet  with  the  intention  of  cutting  the  bed  of  coal ; 
the  siiaft  cut  through  the  black  clays  of  what  I  regard  as  cretiiceous 
No.  4.  In  the  clays  that  were  thrown  out  of  the  shaft  were  great  quan- 
tities of  InoceramuSj  Ammonites^  Ostrea^  &c.  The  coal  is  evidently  in  close 
proximity  to  these  cretaceous  clays,  but,  I  think,  above  them.  From 
Chalk  Ci'eek  to  Echo  City  it  is  about  four  miles  in  a  straight  line ; 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  of  it  is  occupied  by  eight  to  twelve  ri<lges 
of  the  coal  strata,  inclining  10°  to  30^,  aveniging  20o.  There  is  not  less 
than  one  thousand  feet  of  them  exposed  here,  but  the  coal  is  mostly, 
and  perhaps  all  the  workable  beds  are,  in  the  lower  portion.  There  is 
a  sort  of  valley  which  forms  the  line  of  separation  between  the  c^al 
strata  and  the  Wasatch  Group;  the  remaining  one  and  a  half  miles  is 
oomi)osed  of  the  Wasatch  conglomerates.  In  the  group  of  coal  strata, 
all  of  which  I  suppose  lie  above  the  Coalville  bed,  shells  of  the  gen- 
era Anohura^  Gyrodes,  Inoceramusj  and  Ostrea^  are  found.  The  evi- 
dence seems  to  point  to  the  cretaceous  age  of  the  coal  group  in  Weber 
Valley.    It  is  the  only  locality  in  the  West  that  has  ox>ine  under  my  ob- 
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servatiou  where  the  proofs  seem  to  be  so  conclusive ;  and  yet  I  wish  to 
make  a  still  more  careful  examination  of  this  locality  before  I  commit 
myself  fully.  My  reading  of  the  rocks  is,  that  they  are  either  upijer 
cretaceous,  above  what  we  have  usually  reganled  as  No.  5,  or  a  portion 
of  my  trausition  series,  more  purely  marine  in  their  character  than 
usual. 

If  it  is  true  that  there  must  have  been  such  a  continuity  in  the  pro- 
gress of  events  during  geological  times  that  there  can  l>e  no  general  phys- 
ical line  of  separation  between  any  of  the  great  periods,  and  that  the 
names  Jurassic,  cretaceous,  or  tertiary  are  merely  terms  of  convenience- 
milestones,  as  it  were,  to  mark  steps  of  time — then  why  shoold  not  cer- 
tain marine  forms  of  life  extend  up  into  the  lower  eocene,  or  in  other 
words,  did  not  the  cretaceous  deposits  at  certain  localities  continae  on 
uj),  nnchanged,  into  tertiary  time!  Whether  the  coal  strata  of  the 
West  are  of  cretaceous  or  tertiary  age,  or  both,  is  a  matter  of  indiftereuce 
to  me ;  1  only  wish  to  discuss  the  subject  from  time  to  time,  as  the  occa- 
sion offers,  in  the  light  of  such  facts  as  I  can  secui-e.  The  geologist  is 
simply  the  interpreter  of  nature.  He  must  seek  to  read  the  records  as 
the  Creator  has  written  them  upon  the  tablets  of  stone,  and  his  ob- 
ser\'ations  will  be  of  permanent  value  only  when  he  is  able  to  arrive  at 
the  true  reading.  Exi)erieuce  has  shown  that  with  a  simple  loVe  of  the 
truth,  uutrammcled  by  tradition  or  preconceived  notions  one  is  led  step 
by  step,  slowly,  perhaps,  and  through  many  difficulties,  but  eventually, 
to  the  light. 

We  will  now  pass  rapidly  down  the  valley  of  the  Weber  River.  The 
geological  structure  is  very  complicated,  and  there  is  much  that  is 
yet  obscure.  We  only  hope,  at  present,  to  contribute  something  toward 
a  knowledge  of  it.  Every  year  we  hope  to  gather  more  facts  and  ex- 
tend our  examinations  over  larger  areas.  Before  proceeding  farther  we 
might  say  a  word  in  regard  to  tlie  conglomerates  which  form  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  geology  of  this  region.  I  now  regard  the 
whole  group  as  distinct  from  any  other — a  separate  lake  ba^in.  The  east- 
ern shore  of  it  may  be  regarded  a.s  the  siime  as  the  eiistern  rim  of  the 
great  basin,  of  wliich  Salt  Lake  Valley  forms  a  part.  The  great  thick- 
ness of  variegated  clays,  sands,  and  sandstones,  which  we  see  from  Car- 
ter Stiition  to  the  middle  of  Echo  Canon,  lie  beneath  the  va«t  body 
of  conglomerates  in  Echo  and  Weber  Valleys.  1  have  never  been  aWe 
to  find  a  single  well-defined  fossil  in  this  group,  only  a  few  small  frag- 
ments of  the  shell  of  a  fresh- water  turtle.  It  occupies  so  large  an  area 
that  it  seems  to  me  more  careful  explorations  must  bring  to  light  some 
organic  remains.  From  physical  e\idence  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  it  began  its  existence  after  that  of  the  Green  Kiver  Group,  but  be- 
fore the  close  of  that  ])eriod  and  extending  up  through  the  time  of  the 
deposition  of  the  Bridger  Group  ;  that  is,  the  conglomerates  are  prob- 
ably on  a  parallel  Vith  the  Bridger  Group,  or  upper  miocene.  These 
conglomerates  originally  extended  entirely  across  the  Wasat-ch  Moun- 
tains. In  City  Creek  Canon,  on  the  west  side  of  the  range,  these  con- 
glomerates are  finely  shown,  a  thousand  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  in- 
clining from  the  range.  There  is  the  same  evidence  of  want  of  con- 
formity as  is  shown  near  the  "  Narrows,''  but  no  rocks  more  recent  than 
the  Jurassic  limestones  were  observed  between  them.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  further  to  the  southward  both  cretaceous  and  older  tertiary  beds 
occur  on  the  fianks  of  the  mountiiins.  The  immense  thickness  of  strata 
exposed  in  the  Weber  Valley  seems  to  be  made  up,  so  far  as  I  can  as- 
certain, of  Jurassic,  triassic,  and  carboniferous  rocks.  Near  Morgan 
Station,  in  limestones  which  appear  to  hold  a  position  at  the  base  ef  the 
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8erie8, 1  saw  great  qnantities  of  fossils,  among  them  several  varieties 
of  FroductuSy  Spirifer^  &c.,  well-knovm  carboniferous  forms.  Fossils  of 
the  same  age  are  quite  abundant  just  ov(^r  the  range  near  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  in  many  other  localities  all  over  the  valley.  There  may  be 
restricted  areas  in  the  Salt  Lake  basin  where  unchanged  rocks  of  older 
date  than  the  carboniferous  occur,  but  they  have  so  far  escaped  my 
observation,  and  we  have  no  evidence  of  their  existence  from  the  ex- 
aminations of  other  explorers. 

In  my  last  preliminary  report  I  alluded  briefly  to  a  seriirs  of  sands, 
sandstones,  marls,  &c.,  in  the  Weber  Valley,  between  Morgan  Station 
and  Devil's  Gate,  and  also  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  Salt 
Lake  Valley  proper.  That  they  form  a  separate  group  from  all  others 
I  do  not  doubt,  although  in  point  pf  time  they  may  be  regarded  as  an 
extension  upward  of  the  Wasatch  Group.  I  have  given  these  the  name 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Group,  and  I  believe  them  to  be  of  pliocene  age.  All 
through  the  mountain  districts  these  later  pliocene  deposits  occur,  com- 
posed of  light-colored  clays,  sands,  marls,  &c.,not  unfrequently  yielding, 
numbers  of  vertebrate  remains.  Th(?  Salt  Lake  Group  has  so  far  revealed 
but  few  fossils,  only  one  spe<des  of  Helix.  During  the  middle  t<irtiary 
period,  it  seems  probable  that  the  metamorphic  and  granitic  rocks 
which  form  the  nucleus  of  the  mountain  ranges  were  exposed  to  the 
erosive  action  of  the  waters  to  a  great  extent,  hnd  thus  their  decomposi- 
tion, mostly  feldspar,  supplied  the  materials  for  these  pliocene  deposits. 
Their  uniformity  in  composition  and  color  is  quite  remarkable.  In  most 
cases  these  beds  have  been  very  slightly  disturbed  and  do  not  conform 
to  the  older  rocks,  though  I  think  they  conform  to  the  conglomerates. 
These  recent  beds  underlie  the  benches  or  terraces  which  form  so 
marked  a  feature  in  Siilt  Lake  Valley.  There  are  still  more  recent 
deiK)sits  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  which,  from  their  magnitude,  deserve 
mention.  As  we  emerge  from  the  Weber  Cafion  into  Salt  Lake  Valley 
we  see  on  either  hand  high,  rounded  hills,  which  jut  close  up  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  All  the  older  rocks  seem  to  have  been  swe[)t  away, 
leaving  a  very  large  area,  from  a  i)oint  about  ten  miles  north  of  Salt 
Lake  City  to  the  mouth  of  Bear  River,  occupied  only  by  the  arenaceous 
clays  of  the  quarternary  period.  The  cuts  along  the  railroad  show 
the'  character  of  these  deposits  quite  clearly.  Still  more  recent, 
and  probably  forming  a  portion  of  this  deposit,  are  the  immense  accu- 
mulations of  loose  sands  and  drift  or  worn  pebbles  and  boulders  which 
are  found  everywhere  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  and  extend  high  up  tlie 
valleys  of  tlie  streams  which  empty  their  waters  into  Salt  Lake,  l^om 
the  mouth  of  Echo  Creek  to  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  Wel)er  Valley  is 
covered  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  worn  rocks  of  greater  or  less  size, 
fipom  a  small  pebble  to  boulders  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter.  The 
terraces  are  composed  of  line  vsediments,  mingled  with  i)ebbles  and 
boulders.  On  the  sides  of  the  Weber  River,  in  its  passage  through  the 
Wasatch  range,  we  see  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  of  this  fine  sand,  graveh 
and  boulders,  with  a  kind  of  irregular  stratification,  which  indicates 
deposition  in  moving  waters.  I  mention  these  details  to  show  with  what 
fidelity  the  records  of  the  various  changes,  geogi^aphical  and  geological, 
of  this  valley,  have  been  preserved.  We  see  that  by  careful  examination 
we  can  trace  the  history  step  by  step  far  back,  from  the  middle  of  the 
tertiary  period  up  to  the  present  time. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  glance  at  some  of  these  intermediate  steps  and 
ascertain  what  be^iring  they  have  on  the  progress  of  the  growth  of  our 
continent.  The  Salt  Lake  Group,  which  I  have  aJready  described,  I  re- 
ganl  as  an  important  feature  in  the  history. 
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The  sediments  reach  a  thickuess  of  eight  huDdred  to  oue  thousand 
two  hundred  feet  at  least.  It  not  only  occupied  a  vast  area  in  the  great 
ba«in,  but  extended  up  the  valleys  of  the  numerous  rivers  that  flow 
therein.  In  the  Weber  Valley  above  the  Devil's  Gate,  or  ou  the  east 
side  of  the  Wasatch  range,  this  group  occupies  an  oval  area  of  twelve 
miles  long  and  eight  miles  wide,  or  about  one  liundred  square  mil^s.  It 
forms  one  of  the  series  of  mountain  lakes  which  occupied  hundreds  of 
the  oval  areas,  or  parks  as  they  are  now  called,  in  the  gre^it  mountain 
system  which  extends  from  the  Arctic  on  the  north  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  on  the  south,  and  I  presume  also  to  Patagonia,  in  South  America. 

The  Salt  Lake  Group  I  regard  a**  of  pliocene  age  and  contemiK)rane- 
ons  with  the  Niobrara,  Arkansas,  and  Santa  Fe  Groups,  with  numerous 
other  small  accumulations  of  marls  and  sands  in  the  Middle  Park,  and 
among  the  mountains  far  to  the  northward  and  throughout  the  Hum- 
boldt Valley,  Oregon,  &c.  All  the  proofs  we  can  secure,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  indicate  their  fresh-water  origin.  What  geographical  changes 
have  occurred  in  this  long  period  of  time  we  will  not  now  attempt  to  de- 
termine ;  we  wish  simply  to  express  our  belief  that,  at  least  since  the 
middle  tertiary  i>eriod,  the  salt  ocean  has  not  had  access  to  this  great 
basin.  If  now  we  pass  to  what  may  be  called  for  convenience  the  quar- 
tenary  period,  or  the  one  that  gradually  merges  into  the  present,  we 
shall  find  that  it  presents  geological  features  of  no  ordinary  interest. 
In  descending  the  Weber  Valley,  after  we  emerge  from  the  canon  of  the 
Wasatch  range  into  the  oi>en  valley  of  Salt  Lake,  we  observe  on  either 
side  thick  beds  of  sands  and  arenaceous  clays,  which  must  have  been  de- 
posited in  the  quiet  waters  of  a  hike. 

In  the  valley  of  Salt  Lake,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  Weber  River, 
these  drift  deposits  possess  a  thickness  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  of 
these  materials  the  terraces  are  formed.  Near  Salt  Lake  City,  in  dig- 
ging a  well,  fresh-water  shells,  were  found  in  these  deposits,  forty  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  where  these  deposits 
are  very  largely  exhibited,  the  cuts  in  the  railroad,  through  the  gravel 
and  sands,  reveal  the  greatest  abundance  of  fresh-water  shells,  showing 
that  at  this  time  the  physical  conditions  were  unusually  favorable  for 
the  existence  of  fresh-water  molluscous  life.  So  far  as  I  could  ascer- 
tain, these  conditions  do  not  exist  at  the  present  time,  or  if  they  do,  it 
must  be  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  George  W.  Tryon,  jr.,  for  the 
identification  of  the  species  obtained  from  this  drift : 

1.  Fluminicolafusca.  This  species  seems  to  have  been  very  abundant; 
it  exists  at  the  present  time  in  the  mountain  streams. 

2.  Fomatiopsis  Cincinnatiensis. 

3.  Amnicola  limosa. 

4.  Valvata  sincera, 

5.  Limnea  desidiosa. 

6.  Limnea  catiscopium. 

From  these  observations  I  infer  that  a  vast  fresh-water  lake  once  oc- 
cupied all  this  immense  biisin ;  that  the  smaller  ranges  of  monntauis 
were  scattered  over  it  as  isolated  islands,  their  summits  projecting  above 
the  surface  j  that  the  waters  have  gradually  and  slowly  passed  away 
by  evaporation,  and  the  terraces  are  left  to  reveal  certain  oscillations  of 
level  and  the  steps  of  progress  toward  the  present  order  of  things;  and 
that  the  briny  waters  have  coucentrate<l  in  those  lake  basins,  which  have 
no  outlet.  The  entire  country  seems  to  be  full  of  salt  springa,  which 
have,  in  all  probability,  contributed  a  great  share  to  the  saline  charac- 
ter of  the  waters. 


• 
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Bnt  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  in  this  connection  the  Warm  Springs, 
whicli  are  located  about  a  mile  north  of  the  city.  They  issue  from  the 
limestone  rocks  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  all  around  the  ])lace 
are  tufa-like  incrustations  of  sulBcient  hardness  to  be  used  for  walls  and 
fences.  The  baths  at  this  place  are  the  most  grateful  I  have  ever  enjoyed, 
and  1  cannot  well  conceive  of  a  more  desirable  locality  for  invalids  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view.  The  following  analysis  of  the  water,  made  by 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  is  posted  on  the  Avails  of  the  bathing- 
house,  which  any  one  can  have  the  privilege  of  reading  or  copying: 

Three  fluid  ounces  of  the  water,  on  evaporating  to  entire  dryness  in  a  plutina  ca|>- 
snle,  gave  S.25  grains  of  soHd  dry  saline  matter : 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia 0.240  1.280 

Peroxide  of  iron 0.040  0.208 

Lime 0.r>4»  2.907 

Chlorine 3.154  18.421 

Soda 2.877  15.344 

Magnesia 0.370  2.073 

Solphnrioacid 0.703  3.748 

8.229        43.1181 


It  is  slightly  charged  with  hydro-sulphuric  acid  gas  and  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
in  a  nlcasanty  valine  mineral  water,  having  the  valuable  properties  belonging  to  saline 
sulpliur  springs. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  analysis,  and  the  reader  (»an  extnxct 
for  himself  whatever  information  of  vsilue  it  may  contain. 

About  three  miles  north  of  the  city  are  the  Hot  Springs,  which  are 
well  worth  the  examination  of  the  traveler.  The  water  boils  up  from 
beneath  beds  of  limestone  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  thrust  the  hand  into  it  to  ascertain  that  it  is  boiling  hot. 
Meat  is  readily  cooked  in  it,  and  eggs  will  be  ready  for  the  table  in  three 
minutes.  The  dense  column  of  steam  that  rises  jierpetually  will  always 
point  out  the  locality  of  the  springs.  Quite  a  large  volume  of  water 
issues  forth,  forming  a  stream  four  or  five  feet  in  width  and  six  inches  in 
depth.  It  flows  into  a  beautiful  lake  not  far  distant  to  the  west,  called 
Hot  Spring  Lake.  This  lake  is  supposed  to  be  supplied  to  some  extent 
with  water  from  hot  springs  beneath  the  surface.  Still  the  hot  water  is 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  existence  of  some  kinds  of  excellent  fish, 
among  them  fine  large  trout.  Springs  which,  if  they  existed  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  would  be  of  gi'cat  value,  are  so  common  throughout  all 
this  region  that  they  attract  but  little  attention.  Hot,  warm,  and  cold 
springs  frequently  issue  from  the  ground  only  a  few  yards  apart. 

In  no  portion  of  the  inland  West  will  the  traveler  so  delight  to  linger 
and  enjoy  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  exhilarating 
influence  of  the  atmosphere.  But  before  leaving  this  pleasant  region 
we  may  devote  a  paragraph  at  least  to  the  remarkable  inland  sea  which 
gives  the  name  and  fame  to  (Jentral  Utah. 

Although  such  streams  as  the  Jordan,  Weber,  and  Bear  Rivers,  with 
numerous  smaller  oneSj  have  been  for  ages  pouring  a  vast  volume  of 
water  into  this  lake,  it  is  now  well  known  that  it  has  no  visible  outlet ; 
the  question  naturally  arises,  What  becomes  of  all  the  water  thus 
^thered  into  this  arexi  ?  We  believe  that  it  all  disappeai'S  by  evapora- 
tion. It  seems,  however,  that  of  later  years  the  evaporation  has  not  been 
going  on  as  rapidly  as  in  former  times.  It  is  stated  by  the  railroad 
engineers  that  the  waters  of  the  lake  have  risen  nine  vertical  feet  since 
18G4,  and  the  general  impression  is,  that  all  the  lakes  of  the  West  art*, 
rising  more  or  less. 
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We  might  uote,  in  this  eoiinection,  many  changes  which  this  valley 
must  have  been  subjected  to  since  the  i)resent  contiguration  of  the  snr- 
face  was  outlined  by  the  elevation  of  the  mountain  chains.  Several 
times  this  valley  must  have  been  iilled  high  up  on  the  mountain  sides 
with  water;  water,  too,  with  but  very  little  of  that  saline  character  which 
it  ])ossesses  at  this  time.  Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that,  while  the  lake 
itself  is  not  of  modern  origin,  yet  as  a  salt  lake,  in  its  present  condition, 
it  is  of  comparatively  recent  (late.  We  find  all  along  the  flanks  of  the 
mountains,  and  high  up  in  the  valleys  of  the  ravines  opening  into  this 
basin,  gioups  of  strata  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness,  which  are  doubtless 
of  fresh-water  origin,  dating  back  into  the  pliocene  or  upper  tertiary 
period.  Then  these  beds  have  been  disturbed  by  the  elevations  of  the 
mountains,  showing  that  while  these  ranges  formed  shore  lines  for  the 
lakes  of  this  period,  they  did  not  reach  their  present  height  until  after 
the  deposition  of  these  tertiary  beds.  Resting  upon  them,  and  appar- 
(»ntly  deposited  after  tlie  uph(?aval  movements  had  ceased,  are  hoavj' 
l)eds  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  all  around  the 
valley,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  mountains  in  the  islands  of  the  lake, 
reveal  numerous  water  lines,  showing  most  clearly  the  elevations  to 
which  the  waters  of  the  lake  must  have  reached  in  later  geologie^il  times. 
W<»  can  hardly  suppose  that  during  these  periods  the  waters  here  were 
sufficiently  salt  to  dift'er  from  the  other  lakes  in  the  West.  I  am  inclined 
to  the  belief,  therefore,  that  the  saline  materials  of  a  vast  area  have  been 
(joncentrated  by  time  into  the  basin  now  occupied  by  Salt  Lake,  and 
tliat  it  is  owing  to  its  partial  evaporation  that  its  water  is  become  so  salt. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  great  inland  basin 
of  which  Salt  Lake  Valley  forms  only  a  part.  We  shall  find  that  what 
is  termed  the  Great  Basin  of  the  West  comprises  the  vast  area  inclosed 
by  the  Wasatch  Mountains  on  the  east,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the 
west,  the  crest  or  water  divide  of  the  Columbia  on  the  north,  and  that 
of  tlie  Colorado  on  the  south.  We  shall  also  observe  that  this  great 
region  has  no  visible  outlet;  that  it  is  composed  of  a  multitude  of 
smaller  basins  or  valleys,  each  of  which  has  its  little  lakes,  springs,  ami 
water-courses,  their  surplus  water  either  evaporating  or  sinking  l^neath 
the  surface.  If  we  examine  the  elevations  in  this  region,  we  observe  a 
wonderful  uniformity  in  the  surface  of  the  valleys,  and  find  that  none 
of  them  are  much  above  the  level  of  the  waters  of  Great  Salt  I^ke.  As 
Captain  Stansbury  has  remarked: 

ThoHo  pluiiis  arc  but  littlo  olcvatiMl  abuvu  the  pre»eut  level  of  the  lake,  and  havv, 
lu'youd  qiieHtioii.  ut  one  time  foruied  a  part  of  it ;  an  elovatiou  of  bat  a  few  feet  above 
thi*  present  level  of  the  lake  would  float  this  entire  flat  to-a  great  distance,  thus  fonning 
a  vaMt  inland  sea. 

It  «eems  probable,  also,  that  at  a  comparatively  modern  period  the 
briny  waters  spread  out  over  a  much  larger  area  than  at  present, 
for  both  Fremont  and  St^msbury  make  frequent  mention  of  large  tracts 
covered  with  an  incrustation  of  salt.  The  latter,  in  describing  the  broad 
plain  country  to  the  west  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  says: 

The  flrst  part  of  the  j)lain  consisted  simply  of  dried  mud,  with  small  crystals  of  sail 
scattered  thickly  over  tlie  surface.  Crossing  this,  Ave  came  uixtn  another  portion  of  it. 
three  miles  in  width,  where  the  ground  was  entirely  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sail 
in  a  state  of  deliquescence,  and  of  so  soft  a  consistence  that  the  feet  of  oar  mules  sank 
at  every  step  into  the  mnd  beneath.  But  we  soon  came  upon  a  portion  of  the  ploiu 
where  the  salt  lay  in  a  solid  state  in  one  unbroken  sheet,  extending,  apparently,  to  itJ* 
western  border.  So  firm  and  strong  was  this  unique  and  snowy  floor,  that  it  sostaiiic^ 
the  weight  of  our  entire  train  without  in  the  least  giving  way  or  crackine  beneath  the 
pressure.  Our  mules  walked  upon  it  as  upon  a  sheet  of  solid  ice.  The  whole  field  w» 
crossed  by  a  network  of  little  ridges,  ]u'ojecting  about  half  an  inch,  as  if  tho  salt  had 
expanded  in  the  process  of  crystalizatioii.    I  estiuiated  this  Held  to  be  at  least  seven 
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miles  wide  and  ten  miles  in  length.  How  much  farther  it  extended  northward  I  conld 
not  tell,  bat  if  it  covered  the  phiin  in  that  direction  as  it  did  where  we  crossed,  \in 
extent  must  have  been  very  much  greater.  The  salt,  which  was  very  pure  and  whit«-, 
averaged  from  one-half  to  three-fonrthH  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  w:ih  equal  in  all 
reepecta  to  onr  iinest  specimens  for  table  use.  Assuming  these  data,  tlie  ijuantit.y  that 
bero  lay  upon  the  ground  in  one  body,  exclusive  of  that  in  a  deliquescent  state^ 
amcmnted  to  over  four  and  a  half  millions  of  cubic  yards,  or  about  one  hundnMl 
niillious  of  bushels. 

Areas  of  greater  or  less  extent,  covered  with  this  saline  incrustation, 
occar  in  numerous  localities,  so  that  we  may  infer  that  in  all  probability, 
at  no  very  distant  period  in  the  past  the  salt  lake  extended  either  con- 
nectedly, or  in  isolated  portions,  over  the  greati'r  i)art  of  the  Cireat 
Basin. 

It  would  be  a  most  interesting  subject  to  tract>  the  history  of  this 
wonderful  lake  far  back  in  the  geological  past ;  from  the  records  which 
have  been  left  in  the  sediments,  I  have  obtained  comparatively  few  facts 
as  yet,  but  they  seem  to  be  quite  conclusive,  and  I  believe  that  each 
successive  step  in  the  changes  which  this  gre-at  region  has  undergone  can 
be  interpreted  with  accuracy  from  the  records  left  in  the  surtacc  deposits, 
if  they  could  be  studied  in  detail. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  in  this  basin,  is  the  system  of 
terraces  or  benches  which  borders  the  valleys  as  well  iis  the  streams. 
These  terraces  seem  to  form  an  independent  system  in  this  basin,  discon- 
nected, both  in  regard  to  time  and  the  causes  that  produce  them,  from 
those  so  well  known  along  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  Rivers. 

Not  only  do  they  seem  to  be  universal  over  this  great  basin,  but  they 
are  all  of  about  the  same  level.  1  have  never  observed  more  than  two  or 
three  of  these  benches  well  defined,  but  Captain  Stansbury  speaks  of 
oountiDg  thirteen  successive  terraces  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  the 
highest  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  valley. 

In  volume  II  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  page  97,  there  is  a  most 
interesting  note  in  regard  to  these  remarkable  shore  lines,  which  1  am 
sure  will  be  as  instructive  to  those  who  may  read  this  volume  as  it  has 
been  to  me : 

The  old  shore  lines  existin;;;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  present  an  int^iresr^ 
ing  study.  Some  of  them  are  elovati^d  but  a  few  feet  (from  live  to  twenty)  above  the 
present  level  of  t.h«  lake,  and  are  as  distinct  and  well  defined  as  itfl  present  beaches,  whilst 
their  magnitude  and  smoothly- worn  forms  as  unmistakably  indicate  the  levels  which 
the  waters  maintaine<l  at  their  respective  formations  for  verj'  considerable  periods. 
In  the  Tnilla  Valley,  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  they  are  so  remarkably  distinct 
and  pciculiar  in  form  and  position  that  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  least-informed 
teamsters  of  my  party,  to  whom  they  ap[)c'ared  artificial.  From  these  beiiches  the  Tuilla 
Valley  ascends'  j^adually  toward  the  south,  and  in  a  few  miles  becomes  blocked  up  by 
a  cross  ranjc^e  of  mountains,  with  passages  at  either  side,  leatling,  however,  over  (luite 
as  remarkable  lieaches,  into  what  is  known  to  the  Mormons  as  Kush  Valley,  in  which 
there  are  still  small  lakes  or  puuds,  once  doubtless  forming  part  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

The  recessions  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  from  the  beaches  at  these  comparatively 
slight  elevations  muBt  have  taken  place  within  a  very  modem  geological  |>eri()d,  and 
the  volume  of  the  water  of  the  lake  at  each  subsidence — by  whatever  cause  produced, 
whether  gradual  or  spasmodic — seems  as  plainly  to  have  been  diminished ;  for  its  pres- 
ent volume  is  not  sumcieut  to  form  a  lake  of  even  two  or  three  feet  in  depth  over  the 
area  indicat-ed  by  these  shores,  and,  if  existing,  would  be  annually  dried  up  during  the 
summer. 

These  banks  are  not  peculiar  to  the  vicinity  of  this  lake  of  the  biisin,  but  were  ob- 
served near  the  lakes  in  Franklin  Valley,  and  will  pn)bably  be  found  near  other  lakes, 
ami  in  the  numerous  small  biisins  which,  united,  form  the  Great  B:isin.  They  clearly 
se^n  to  have  been  formed  and  left  dr^"  within  a  i)eno<l  so  recent  that  it  would  seem  im- 
possible for  the  waters  w^hich  forme<l  them  to  have  escaped  into  the  sea,  either  by  great 
convulsions  opening  passages  for  them,  or  by  the  gra^lual  breaking  up  of  the  distant 
shore,  (rim  of  the  basin,)  thus  draining  them  off,  without  leaving  abundant  reconls  of 
the  escaping  waters,  as  legible  at  least  as  the  old  shores  they  forme^l. 

But  liigh  abov<?  these  diminutive  banks  of  recent  date  are  seen,  on  the  mountains  to 
t.he  east,  south,  and  west,  and  on  the  islands  of  Gwat  •Salt  Lake,  formations  preserving 
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ap])UTont1y  a  uiiifurm  elevation  us  far  as  the  eye  can  extend — formations  which, hastily 
exauiiued,  Bi'eni  no  1(!H8  unmistakably  than  the  former  to  indicate  their  shore  origin. 
They  are  elevated  fmm  two  hundred  or  three  hundnnl  to  six  hundred  or  eight  huudrt^ 
feet  above  the  present  lake,  and  may  on  careful  examination  afford  the  means  of  de- 
termining the  character  of  the  sea  by  which  they  were  formed,  whether  au  internal 
one,  subsequently  drained  off  by  the  breaking  or  wearing  away  of  the  rim  of  the  hBsin, 
or  an  arm  of  the  main  sea,  which  with  the  continent  haH  been  elevated  to  its  present 
position  and  drained  by  the  successive  steps  indicated  by  these  shores. 

These  t^rnices  seem  to  be  a  marked  feature  of  the  valleys  of  Btreams 
on  both  sides  of  the  Ilocky  Mountains.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Misaoari 
Uiver  and  its  tributaries,  even  the  smallest  branch,  they  are  to  be  seen 
mon^  or  less  conspicuous.  Professor  Dana  describes  them  with  modi 
care,  as  universal  on  the  Pa('ific  coast.  So  far  as  those  terraces  are  oon- 
(!erned  wlii<?h  occur  on  the  Pacitic  coast  and  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  1  believe  th<\v  have  a  conunon  origin ;  but  the  ter- 
races of  this  p:reat  inland  basin  niijij^ht  be  synchronous  or  quit«  iudepend- 
ent  of  the  others.  Still,  as  both  must  have  been  formeil  near  theelose 
of  the  quarteruary  period,  constituting  the  last  act  in  the  drama^  we 
mi^ht  consider  them  all  iis  having  a  common  origin.  If  wo  were  to  ex- 
amine the  whole  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  broad  plains  of  the 
eastern  slope  rising  gradually  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  to  the 
very  summits  of  the  loftiest  ranges,  descend  into  the  plains  ontheopiK)- 
sit(^  side,  and  explore  the  valleys  of  theiidand  streams,  the  parks  and  Uv- 
sins,  we  shall  lind  everywhere,  to  a  gieater  or  lesser  extent,  the  i^oofs  of  a 
very  modern  drift  deposit,  or  that  among  tlu»  latest  events  in  the  geo- 
grai)hical  history  of  our  continent  is  the  evidence  that  it  was  nearly  or 
quite  submerged  with  water.  Some  of  the  highest  peaks  may  have  {nv- 
jected  above  the  almost  universal  sea  of  waters;  but  the  tops  of  the 
liighest  mountains,  as  the  Wind  liiver,  Big  Horn,  Uinta,  show  the  drift 
boulders  at  an  eh^vation  of  twelve  thcmsand  feet  al>ove  the  sea.  So  far 
as  my  own  observations  ai^e  (concerned,  all  the  evidences  1  have  been  able 
to  detecjt  show  that  the  superficial  or  quartcrnary  deposits  of  the  West  are 
of  local  origin.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain  ranges  the  proofs  of  the 
origin  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  boulder  drift  is  very  apparent.  The  hills  at 
the  base  of  the  mountains  are  oft^n  covered  with  masses  of  rocks,  usually 
r)ut  slightly  worn.  And  as  we  recede  from  the  mountains  these  rocks 
t)ecome  smaller  and  more  worn,  until  far  out  in  the  plains  they  are  re- 
duced to  mere  pebbles.  But  it  is  in  the  inland  plains  and  i>arks,  a« 
Laramie  Plains,  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin,  North,  Middle,  and  South 
Parks,  &c.,  that  the  greatest  exhibition  of  this  local  drift  action  is  best 
shown.  In  the  Missouri  Valley,  and  especially  north  in  Minue^sota  and 
Dakota,  these  stray  masses  are  scattered  in  the  greatest  profusion  all 
over  the  surface  of  those  bi^oad,  treeless  plains.  The  character  of  the 
rocks  themselves  shows  that  they  came  from  the  mountains.  Sometimes 
these  rocks  are  strewn  in  belts  across  the  country,  taking  a  unlforiu 
dire(»tion.  North  of  the  Missouri  liiver,  from  the  Big  Sioux  River  to 
Port  Clark,  there  are  districts  where  one  might  walk  for  miles  across 
the  plains  and  over  the  hills  without  stepping  upon  the  ground,  so 
i^losely  paved  is  it  with  worn  or  partially- worn  bouklers.  The  cele- 
brated Coteau  de  Prairie  was  no  doubt  outlined  by  these  drift  forces,  and 
scattered  over  the  hills  are  masses  of  these  rocks.  The  accompanying 
figure  17  will  convey  an  idea  of  a  strip  of  country  which  forms  a  sort  of 
water  divide  between  the  drainage  of  the  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  the 
Red  River  of  the  North. 

As  we  have  previously  remarked,  we  believe  that  the  quaternary 
period,  although  more  difficult  to  stiuiy,  will  be  found  to  be  scarcely 
second  in  importance  to  any  ^f  the  previous  great  epochs  in  geology. 
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A  cateful  study  of  these  modem  depositB  will  undoabtedly  hIiow  coiirc'c- 
ntive  links  by  n-hioli  it  wax  tuiited  to  tlie  tertiary  period,  in  tlio  smne 
manner  as   tlie  uretaceous  mid  tei'tiary  arc  connected  in  tlie  case  of 


Cotean  des  Prairies,  on  the  MiRsonri. 

the  great  tertiary  lake  now  indieiited  L>y  tlic  deposits  on  Wliite  and 
Niobrara  Rivers,  in  Xebraska,  in  wliieb  tlie  waters  contiuaed  to  cover  a 
greater  or  less  area  tliroiigb  most  of  the  qnateniary  period,  at  least, 
as  is  showti  liy  the  thick  deposits  of  tine  Rand,  witli  bones  of  mantinalB 
and  shells  of'  existing  s[»eeies,  on  Ijoup  Fork  and  its  tributnries.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  binff  deposit,  or  loess,  wbicli  is  so  well  displayed 
along  the  Missouri  from  Fort  Pierre  down  below  St.  Loiiis,  and,  prolmbly, 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At  a  modem  [H-riod  it  is  probable  that  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  swept  high  np  inland,  reaching  nearly  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  The  great  watercourses  had  alrea<ly  been  marked  out, 
consequently  we  find  the  yellow  marl  or  loess  fifty  to  ono  hundred  and  fifty 
I'ect  thick  in  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Missouri,  but  thinning  out  us  we 
recede  Irom  it,  or  the  valleys  of  any  of  it-s  branches.  The  existetuie  of 
80  many  fresh-water  mollnsca  and  the  entire  absence  of  any  marine 
forms  indicate  that  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  were 
either  cut  off  Irotnthe  direet  access  to  the  sea,  or  that  the  influx  of  such 
a  vast  quantity  of  i'resb  water  as  must  have  flowe<l  down  from  the 
moniitain  districts  rendered  completely  fresh  the  inland  portions. 

We  may  suppose  the  temperature  Just  prior  to  the  present  period  to  have 
been  extremely  low,  and  that  the  elevated  portions  of  the  West  were 
covered  with  vast  musses  of  snow  and  ice;  that  as  the  temperature  be- 
came warmer  this  snow  and  ice  melted,  producing  such  an  accession  to 
'the  iilready  existing  waters  that  they  covered  all  the  country,  except- 
ing, jierhups,  the  summits  of  the  highest  peaks ;  that  masses  of  ice  tilled 
with  fragments  of  rocks,  worn  and  unworn,  floated  off  into  this  great 
868,  and  melting,  sciittered  the  contents  over  the  hills  and  plains  below ; 
that  as  the  waters  diminished  these  masses  of  ice  would  accumulate  on 
the  summits  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  monntaina,  or  at  certain  localities  in 
the  plains ;  and  thus  account  for  the  great  local  accumulations  of  sti-ay 
rocks  at  c<'j'tain  places.  The  materials,  also,  which  must  have  been  re- 
moved from  all  portions  of  the  West  drained  by  the  Missouri  and  its 
tributaries  by  surface  denudation,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  "  bad  lands," 
&c.,  were  also  swept  into  this  vast  inland  lake,  and  then,  carrie<l  beyond 
the  reach  of  currents,  would  settle  quietly  to  the  bottom,  almost  with- 
out lines  of  stratification,  as  wc  observe  in  the  loess.  The  last  act  was 
the  recession  of  these  waters  to  their  present  position,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  terraces.    We  believe  the  terraces  constitute  the  last  (rhangc 
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of  any  importance  in  the  surface  of  the  western  continent.  We  sapptwe 
that  the  channels  of  all  the  streams  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Kocky 
MounUiius  were  at  one  time  occupied  with  water  from  hill  to  hlD,  and 
that  the  drainage  was  toward  the  se^  But  in  the  Great  Basin,  whieh^ 
HO  far  as  we  know,  has  no  outlet,  the  drainage  must  have  been  by  evap- 
oration, for  the  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  entirely 
tilled  with  water  high  up  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  There  is 
greater  uniformity  in  the  terra(*A's  in  the  Great  Basin  than  in  the  valley 
of  the  Missouri,  which  indicates  a  far  more  equable  drainage.  Still, 
those  along  the  tlanks  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains  number  two  or  three 
principal  ones,  but  these  formations  separate  into  five  or  six ;  and  Stans^ 
bury  mentions  one  locality  where  there  are  ten  or  twelve  of  th^n.  In 
the  Missouri  Valley,  and  along  the  eastern  slojie  generally,  the  terraces 
vary  much  in  height  and  importance. 

Fig.  18  shows  the  p<^culiar  form  of  the  main  terrace  as  shown  on  the 
Missouri  Eiver,  just  above  Omaha. 

IMg.  18. 
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The  distant  hills  are  composed  of  the  yellow  marl  or  loess,  and  the 
surface  has  been  weathered  into  the  rounded,  conical  hills.  This  por- 
tion is  often  covered  with  the  drift  or  stray  rocks,  or  what  I  have  called 
in  a  former  rei>ort  the  erratic  block  deposit.  On  the  terraces  these  erratic 
masses  are  scarcely  ever  found,  and  in  the  broad  bottoms  of  the  Missoori 
River  seldom  if  ever.  This  fact  strengthens  the  opinion  that  the  terraces 
are  really  one  of  the  latest  features,  and  that  they  were  formed  diuing 
the  drainage  of  the  waters  toward  the  sea  after  the  temperature  had 
reached  nearly  its  present  state.  Oscillations  of  level  may  have  contrib- 
uted somewhat  to  the  formation  of  the  terraces,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  drainage  or  the  contraction  of  the  waters  is  the  main 
cause.  This  is  an  important  point,  and  I  hope  hereafter  to  treat  it  more 
fully  when  I  have  accumulated  a  greater  number  of  facts.  It  has  been 
mj*^  belief  for  years,  that  not  only  the  Missouri  Iwiver,  but  sill  the 
branches,  from  the  largest  river,  like  the  Yellowstone  or  Platte,  that 
liowed  into  it,  to  the  smallest  creek,  that  has  cut  its  cailon  deep  into 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  were  once  filled  with  water  from  side  to 
side,  but  have  gradually  shrunk  to  their  present  diminutive  proportions. 
All  over  the  West  are  large,  dry  beds  which  must  have  at  one  time 
given  passage  to  vast  bodies  of  water.  The  flanks  of  the  mountains, 
from  the  north  line  to  Mexico,  are  gashed  with  gullies  or  caBona,  many 
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of  which  are  dow  dry  aa  the  dusty  road  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year.  Imentioo  some  of  these  details  here  simply  to  show  liow  closely 
the  story  of  the  physical  growth  of  our  wei^teru  contineut  i»  linked 
together,  and  that  it  needs  only  the  careful,  conscientioa»  grouping 
together  of  the  fiicta  to  secure  this  history  step  by  step  from  the  earliest 
commencemeDt  to  the  present  time,  and  mold  it  into  oiie  harmonious 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OB8EETATIOK8  ON  MINE8-ANALTSE8  OF  COALS,  ORES.  AKD  SALTS. 

Although  many  valuahle  observations  have  been  made  in  regard  to 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  West,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  present 
them  in  detail  at  this  time.  The  elaborate  and  elcgautly  illustrated 
"Report  on  Mining  Industrj',"  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Clarence  King,  United  States  geologist  of  the  40th  parallel,  about  to  be 
issued  from  the  Public  Printing  Office,  covers  this  ground  far  more 
efficiently  than  my  inoidental  labors  could  do.  Mr.  R.  W.  Raymond  is 
making  a  series  of  valnable  reports  as  Uuit«d  States  Commissioner  of 
Miuiug  Statistics,  and  the  one  already  published  for  the  years  lSti!>-*70 
is  quite  exhaustive,  and  to  these  works  the  reader  is  referred.  The 
latter  report  contaius  an  excellent  and  lengthy  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mines  of  tbe  Sweetwater  district.  In  the  preceding  pages 
Bome  information  is  given  in  regard  to  those  mines,  and  in  this  chapter 
ft  few  additional  notes,  taken  by  Mr.  A.  h.  Ford,  mineralogist  of  the 
survey,  will  be  of  interest 

The  object  of  this  survey  is  to  study  the  mineral  regions  more  in 
leference  to  their  geologic^  relations  than  with  any  special  practical 
end  in  view. 

In  a  previous  report  the  remarkable  parallelism  of  the  lodes  was  al- 
luded to,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  this  fact  is  only  one  link 
in  a  chainoffactfiwhichmayyet  serve  to  unite  tbe  physical  history  of  the 
mountain  regions  of  the  West  together.  Hundreds  of  observations 
were  taken  the  past  season,  which  serve  to  show  the  definite  direction 
of  the  two  principal  sets  of  fissures  or  cletts.  The  unity  of  the  origin 
of  all  these  fissnres,  whether  they  assume  tbe  form  of  mineral  lodes, 
dikes,  or  lines  of  fractnre  of  mountain  ranges,  is  a  thought  around  which 
I  wish  to  cluster  all  the  facts  that  can  be  secured.  Hereafter  all  these 
observations  will  be  carefully  sifted,  and  Fig.  is. 

those  which  seem  to  contain  the  elements 
of  truth  will  be  found  valuable. 

In  this  connection,  two  illustrations  of 
these  fissures  may  be  introduced,  which 
will  be  of  interest.  They  are  made  by  the 
Jewett  line  relief  process,  and  are  very 
excellent.  One  of  them  presents  a  flue 
section  of  the  well-known  Gregory  lode 
at  Central  City.  This  fissure  has  a  strike 
abont  uortheuat  and  southwest.  Tbe 
country  rock  is  true  gneiss,  while  the 

gangue  of  thq  lode  is  mostly  feldspar  and     Gregory  Lodp.  ccntmi  city, 
quartz.    So  far  as  the  history  of  its  min-  colobabo. 

end  contents  is  concerned,  it  is  so  well  known  that  I  need  not  describe 
it,  and  the  cut  will  explain  itself. 
12  a 
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The  dike  is  in  the  same  moantain,  not  more  tban  three  bundled  yaids 
from  the  Gregory  lode.    It  is  exposed  by  an  artificial  cat  for  a  road  op 
Eig.  90.  the  side  of  the  motmtain,  and  but  for 

this  circamstance  wonld  not  hare 
been  visible  trom  the  surface.  It  is 
vertical,  twenty  feet  high,  and  three 
to  tbiir  feet  nido.  The  mateiials  in- 
closed ill  the  tlike  are  evidently  rei; 
old  basalt,  yellow  butf  color,  witli 
cavities  flllud  with  deconiitosed  feld- 
Hpiir.    The  country  rock  dot-s  not  a|}- 

iicar  to  h:ive  suQered  chjiiifji'^  biitilie 
iitea  of  bedding  lire  eiitiivly  inter- 
i-uiitod,  and  curved  upwan.1. 

The  t'ullowing  notes  on  tlie  Sweet- 
wiitLT  AIine.i  were  taken  by  3Ir.  Ar- 
thur L.  l<'ord,  the  mineralogist  of  tk 
cxiioditiou: 
iniie  mnrr.-iitrai  cny  Corino    Mines.  —  Worked    by  Mr. 

■  coLo::.:,.o.         '  I{yl>erts,  of  South  I'asB  City.    Shall 

one  Imndri'd  and  furty  fi'it  deep,  sunk  in  vein  of  very  retiiiotoiy  qaari!- 
lie  iivi-ia;:iiif;iiinr  :iiid  oin.--]iair  lee!  in  thiekiiess;  strike  of  vein  iimlh- 
wcst  iiiiil  shuiIk  iisl,  wit!i  dip  iil'  TIP  lo  iioitheiisi.  Cap  ixmk  and  will 
roik  eiiiisist  iH'  liin;;h  giicissiiid  slate  containing  a  little^five  gold,  and 
Meeasiunally  showing  ii  lew  small  i-idies  of  inm  pyriteN.  The  gtild  con- 
taining the  iinai'tz  is  very  linely  diss«>tniiiated,  but  is  "free"  andvi-rr 
pme,  and  lienee  easily  anialgiiinate<l ;  it  (.witainft  about  one-hall  ouiiep  of 
silver.  Aliout  four  tons  of  oif  ai-e  being  taken  out  daily,  with  an  average 
yield  of  $7j  jier  ton,  and  sometimes  doubling  that  amount.  The  qunrtz 
is  iif  ivmarkably  even  (juality,  seldom  falling  much  lielow  the  avf?nige 
yield.  Jlr.  Kobcrts  estimates  the  gold  already  produred  to  amonut  to  ,- 
about  $75,(1(10.  Tlie  mine  makes  very  little  water,  abont  eight  or  ten 
buckets  being  taken  out  liourly. 

Yottttg  AmvHca  Mine — Mr.  incath,  manager.  On  cuVme  lode  as  tli6 
-Cariso ;  quartz  contains  considerable  disseminated  oxide  of  iron,  but  is 
not  on  that  account  less  refractory.  Ore  averages  about  i)23  per  ton — uot 
visited. 

Jlast  End  Mine — On  Miner's  Delight  lode,  Mr.  A.  C.  Hasey,  manager. 
Shaft  sunk  sixty  feet,  through  slightly  laminnted,  easily-workeii  qnarti 
of  varying  color,  that  having  a  clear  blue  tinge  supposed  to  be  the  best, 
especially  if  breaking  easily  into  lamina  of  from  one  to  one  and  one- 
half  inches  in  thickness.  Stiike  of  vein  northwest  and  southeast,  witk 
dip  nearly  itcrpendicular.  Vein,  like  the  Cariso,  conforms  with  the 
gneissoid  slates  which  form  the  wall  rock,  and  which  are  supplanted 
toward  the  surface  by  a  |)Oii>hyritic  gneiss  holding  small  quantities  of 
gold  and  overlying  the  vein,  though  not  forming  a  true  csap  rock.  Very 
small  traces  of  pyrites  are  contained  in  both  wall  rock  and  quartz.  All 
gold,  however,  seems  to  be  full.  Seven  tons  per  day  of  ore  were  beiug 
taken  out  by  hand  lal>or,  ore  averaging  $20  per  ton.  Gold  not  so  pure 
as  that  of  Cariso,  though  very  bright  and  easily  amalgamated.  A  great 
deal  of  the  gold  is  in  flakes  of  considerable  size,  especially  between  the 
'  lamina  of  the  quartz.  The  quartz  is  so  soft  that  no  blasting  is  needed. 
A  good  deal  of  moss  agate  occurs  in  the  vein,  noticeable  when  the  quartz 
is  clear. 

Miner's  Delight  Mine — Just  west  of  preceding;  the  claims  join,  Loile 
is  the  same,  but  pinches  to  an  average  width  of  two  feet.    Vein  stopped 
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down  eigbfy-five  feet,  ore  averaging  $35  per  ton.  Mine  not  in  opera- 
tion at  pi*esent,  as  buildings  and  machinery  are  in  conrse  of  erection. 
Tbe  superintendent  expects  to  take  out  fifteen  tons  per  day. 

Young  Canadian  Mine — One-quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  preceding. 
Shaft  sunk  eighty  feet  through  barren  lode  before  reaching  pay  streak, 
which  was  struck  only  two  or  tliree  days  before  the  mine  was  visited.  The 
ore  had  not  been  assayed,  but  was  pronounced  by  all  miners  in  the  vicin- 
ity to  far  exceed  in  richness  any  ore  yet  discovered  in  the  neighborhood. 

THE  COALS  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS.* 

The  coals  of  the  portion  of  our  continent  lying  west  of  the  ]Missouri 
Kiver  ai*e  only  just  begiiining  to  attract  that  attention  which  their  im- 
I)ortance  deserves.  In  the  works  heretofore  published  on  the  coal-lields 
of  the  United  States,  they  have  been  ahnost  neglected,  and  even  in 
Dana's  last  compendious  work  on  miueralo<»y,  he  disposes  of  them  with 
the  remark  that  "tertiary  coal  occurs  on  the  Cowlitz  in  Oregon  and  in 
many  i)laces  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Ko(;ky  Mountains,  where  a 
^liggit^  formation'  is  very  widely  distributed;  but  it  is  rarely  in  beds  of 
economical  importance."  In  his  enumeration  of  the  coal-lields  of  the 
United  Stiites  he  mentions  the  Appalachian,  the  Illinois,  the  Khode 
Island,  and  the  Michigan  l)asins.  To  the  Ibrmer  two  he  accords  an  area 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  ilK>usan<l  square  miles;  to  the  latter  five 
thousand  square  miles;  vrJiile  the  area  of  the  lihode  Island  basin  is  left 
out  of  the  account  alto;p:etlier;  the  total  coal  area  of  the  L^nited  States 
being  given  as  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-live  thousand  square  miles. 
But  besides  these  four  basins  there  are  the  Eastern  and  ^liddle  liocky 
Mountain,  the  Monte  Diablo,  and  the  Oregon  and  Alaska  beds  to  be 
considered.  Those  beds  which  occur  on  the  east  Hank  of  the  llocky 
Mountains  have  been  folloiced  for  five  hundred  miles  and  more,  north  and 
south;  and  if  it  be  true  that  these  are  "fragments  of  one  great  basin, 
interrupted  here  and  there  by  the  upheaval  of  mountain  chains,  or  con- 
cealed by  the  deposition  of  newer  formations,"!  then  their  extension 
east  and  west,  or  from  the  eastern  range  of  the  llocky  Mountains  or 
Black  Hills  to  Weber  Canon,  where  an  excellent  coal  is  mined,  will  fall 
but  little  short  of  live  hundred  miles.  Throughout  this  extent  these  beds 
of  coal  are  found  betweciu  the  upper  cretaceons  and  lower  tertiary,  (or 
in  the  transition  beds  of  Hayden,)  wherever  these  transition  beds  occur, 
whether  on  the  extreme  flanks  or  in  the  valleys  and  parks  between  the 
numerous  mountain  ranges.    Assuming  that  the  eroding  agencies  to- 

Sther  have  cut  off  one-half  of  the  coal  from  this  area,  and  taking  one- 
If  of  the  remainder  as  their  average  longitudinal  extent,  we  have  over 
fifty  thousand  square  miles  of  coal-lauds,  accounting  the  latitudinal  ex- 
tent as  only  five  hundred  miles;  whereas  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  terminates  within  these  bounds,  but  on  the  contrary  good  reason 
iar  supposing  that  it  extends  northward  far  into  Canada  and  south- 
ward with  the  Cordilleras.  AU  this  territory  has  been  omitted  in  the 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  our  coal-fields.    • 

Glassxfication  of  coals. 

The  best  classification  of  the  coals  is  that  of  Professor  Eogers  in  the 
fiecond  volume  of  his  report  on  the  geology  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  By  Persifor  Frazier,  jr. 

t  Hay  den's  Beport  on  Qeology  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexloo. 
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The  basis  of  this  division  is  partly  cbeniical  and  partly  stractaral,  the 
genera  being  derived  from  differences  in  cbemieal  constitution,  while 
tbe  spee>ies  are  made  with  reference  to  tbe  pbysical  properties  of  the 
coals.    Thus  be  separates  all  coals  into — 

Antbracites  containing  2  to  10  i)er  cent,  of  gaseous  matter,  of 
Tvbicb  1  to  2  i)er  cent,  is  water ;  asb  in  any  ratio;  specific  grav- 
ity 1.50. 
2.  Semi-antbracites  containing  7  to  8  per  cent,  of  volatile  combusti- 
ble matter;  does  not  intumesce. 

<'  1.  Bituminous;  carbon,  52  to  84  per  cent.;  volatile  substances  16 


..?• 


L 


n. 


to  48  per  cent.;  asb,  2  to  20  per  cent.;  specific  gravity,  1.269. 
2.  Semi-bitumioous:  volatile  substances  more  than  11  to  12  per 
cent,  and  less  tnan  18  per  cent. 

jyy    i  Hvdrogenous;  volatile  substances,  30  to  70  per  cent.;  specific 
^^'  \     '    gravity,  1.272. 

Tliese  varieties  are  further  split  up,  in  tbe  case  of  bituminous,  into  la, 
caking  coal;  1ft,  cherry  coal;  and  Ic,  splint  coal.  The  semi-bituminous 
into  2a,  semi -bituminous  cherry  coal;  and  2ft,  semi-bituminous  splint 
coal.  The  hydrogenous,  1,  cannel  coals;  2,  hydrogenous  shaly  coals, 
(Torbanehill,  &c.;)  and,  3,  asphaltic  coal,  (Albert  mine.) 

This  classification  takes  no  account  of  the  age  of  the  coals,  but  merely 
considers  the  nature  of  the  mineral.  Accordingly  it  will  be  found  con- 
venient of  application  to  coals  about  whose  age  there  is  yet  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  geologists. 

Mode  of  occurrence. 

The  coal  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  is  distributed  along  their  flanks 
as  several  leaves  in  the  great  book  of  folded  strata  and  invariably 
in  the  transition  beds  or  between  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous.  Ko- 
where  in  the  world  is  there  such  a  vast  development  of  the  recent 
coal  measures,  and  in  few  places  is  their  existence  more  necessary 
to  the  advancement  and  improvement  of  the  region  in  which  they  occur. 
They  lie  regularly  and  in  the  main  quite  horizontally,  though  close  to 
tbe  mountain  the  beds  are  naturally  tilted.  The  coals  are  ^dled  vari- 
ously lignites,  brown,  semi-bituminous  and  bituminous,  though  from 
their  chemical  constitution  they  ally  themselves  much  more  nearly  with 
the  latter.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  cleavage  planes,  which  latter 
are  nearly  peri;)endicular  to  the  planes  of  lamination  and  to  each  other, 
and  give  to  the  coal  (which  is  usually  friable)  a  stair  form  structure^ 
almost  resembling  tbe  crystallization  of  some  clusters  of  iron  pyrites. 
It  is  hai*dly  worth  while  to  say  that  these  coals  differ  in  different  local- 
ities as  to  general  structure  and  chemical  composition. 

It  would  be  an  exceedingly  interesting  piece  of  work  to  follow  up 
those  beds  from  their  easternmost  outcrop  westward  and  to  seek  to 
identify  them  in  their  different  plications.  Paleontologically  these  coals, 
containing  almost  exclusively  plant  fossils,  comparatively  few  shells 
have  been  discovered,  and  those  of  species  which  leave  the  real  question 
of  "  cretaceous  or  tertiary"  undecided.  '  The  great  mass  of  the  fossils 
are  of  deciduous  leaves,  very  much  resembling  now  existing  varieties. 
Broad  leaves  like  the  oaks  and  even  nuts  tninsformed  into  dull  led 
sandstone  (San  Lazaro)  (in  one  case  showing  the  kernel  and  shell  beau- 
tifully distinct  from  each  other,  where  a  fracture  of  tbe  latter  had  ex- 
posed the  former  to  view)  are  met  with  in  the  drab  clay  and  more  esi)e- 
cially  in  some  dark-colored  sandstones  near  the  coal.    Here,  almost  on 
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the  threshold  of  our  owd  era,  the  conditions  are  similar  in  many  respects 
to  those  which  produced  the  long  ago  carboniferous  age ;  tbc  same 
great  cretaceous  sand  formation  ushering  in  the  coal  as  the  Pennsylvania 
No.  10  did  the  false  coal  measures  and  the  great  conglomerate  the  real 
Dnes.  Here  also  we  see  mammoth  veins  and  small  veins,  indicating  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  of  deposition  or  a  greater  or  less  activity  in 
vegetable  growth.  Here,  too,  anthracites  and  semi-anthracites  have  been 
reported,  but  occupying  areas  much  more  geographically  restricted  than 
is  the  case  in  Pennsylvania.  And  stranger  than  all,  here,  too,  are  oil 
weUs,  apparently  the  product  of  this  same  coal  age,  but  whose  supply 
has  trickled  through  the  loose  cretaceous  and  Jurassic  formations  and 
found  lodgment  only  in  the  impervious  triassic  beds,  perhaps  on  the 
granite  itself.  It  has  been  stated  above  that  these  coals  belong  in  the 
main  to  the  class  of  the  bituminous  coals,  both  by  right  of  their  chemical 
constitution  and  their  physical  proi)erties.  All  the  specimens,  from  what- 
ever quarter,  which  were  obtained  by  your  expedition  belong  to  the  bitumi- 
nous class,  so  that  the  inference  seems  fail*  that  only  the  middle  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  series  of  anthracite,  semi-anthracite,  semi-bituminous, 
bituminous,  and  hydrogenous  are  represented  to  any  extent  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Lo  Conte,  in  his 
report,  mentions  a  true  anthracite,  (88  to  91  per  centum  of  fixed  carbon,) 
and  HoUister  in  his  "  Mines  of  Colorado,"  (the  mineralogical  part  of 
which  was  written  by  Mr.  J.  Alden  Smith)  speaks  of  albeiline  coal  as 
occurring  in  certain  parts  of  western  Colorado.  Albertine  coal  (or  solid- 
ified petroleum,  as  it  is  sometimes  improperly  called)  is  one  of  the  most 
hydrogenous  coals  known,  aim  if  it  really  exists,  as  Professor  I)ei4ou  of 
li^ibssachusetts  asserts  it  docs  in  White  liiver  in  West  Colorado,  the 
extremes  and  middle  members  of  the  j^eries  are  to  be  found  west  of  the 
Missouri.  Still  the  general  character  of  these,  coals  is  bituminous.  The 
following  are  some  analyses  of  them. 

Bituminov^  coal  from  Old  Placer  MineSj  San  Lazaro  Mountains^  New 
Merico, — ^This  coal  difters  in  appearance  from  all  other  coals  found  on 
fhe  flanks  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  both  in  color  and  fr^acture.  The 
former  is  jet  black  except  on  the  conchoidal  cleavage,  surfaces,  where 
the  half  metallic  bronze  lustre,  similar  to  that  of  the  anthracites,  is 
observable.  Fracture  conchoidal  and  uneven,  splintery  j  specific  gravity 
less  than  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  antliracites. 

Milli^n'nin. 

Weight  in  air  of  specimen 3;^.  6 

Weight  in  water  with  plat  wire  after  boiling 110.0 

Weight  of  wire  7  miTli^am8,aUowiug  for  1  milligram  loss  of  weight  of  plat 

wire  in  water,  6  miUigrams 104.0 

33ae— 104.0=234.6. 
338.6^-234.6=1,443.3  specific  gravity. 

Fiist  analysis: 

Per  cent. 

Water  and  YolatUe  substances 22.0 

Ash : 8.2 

Fixed  carbon 69.8 

Total 100.0 

Second  analysis : 

Water - 3.0 

YolatUe  subBtances 21.0 

Ash 7.5 

Fixed  carbon 68.5 

Total 100.0 
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Third  analysis : 

Pweot 

Water 3.0 

Volatile  nnbatanccs 82.0 

Ash 7.5 

Fixed  carbon 67.5 

Total 100.0 

Fourth  analysis : 

Water  and  volutilo  substances 22.0 

Ash 7. 5 

Fixed  carbon 70..') 

Tot^l 10<Ui 

Fifth  analysis : 

Water  and  volatile  substances 23.0 

.Ash  - 7.0 

Ciirbon i 69.5 

Total 100.0 

^SixlhanalysiH,  (F.  P.:) 

Wiifrr 2.e5 

Volatile  substances • 2ii.T.) 

Ash r..40 

Fixed  carbon - 7i'.  <^' 

Total 1(HUH» 

iSovonth  analy.sis,  (F.  P. :) 

WiffT \ ^  3.T5 

Vtiliitiie  substances 21.25 

A.h 6.0<' 

Fixed  carbon 6?.W' 

Total 100.in» 


Average  of  seven  analyses : 

Wat.i : \ : 3.()0 

Volal ile  su)>stunces 2i^.t5 

Ash  7.5i3 

Fixed  carbon 61).^'*' 

Total 100.17 

Of  sulphur  0.72  i)cr  cent,  was  obtained. 

Btttimhio7(fi  coal  from  MamhalVs propcritj  near  Boulder  City^  Colorado 
Terriiorif. — This  coal  is  l>lack,  (in  powder  dark  brown,)  and  wheii  ex- 
jmsod  to  the  atinosplu^re  friabh\  as  are  all  of  these  tertiary  coals.  Its  frac- 
ture is  conchoidal  and  the  luster  of  the  smooth,  surfaces  of  fi'acture 
resinous. 

Specific  *jravity 1-^^ 

Wright  in  air 59o> 

Weight  in  water 173.  Oo 

First  analysis : 

Percent. 

Water 1^  JJ] 

Volatile  substances 3e.^ 

Fixed  carbon ^Jc-Jj; 

Ash 4.00 

Total 100.^ 

*Ilie  analyses  marked  F.  P.  wore  made  by  Mr.  Franklin  Flatt,  Jr. 
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Percent 
Seoond  analysis : 

iter  and  TolatileBnbstanoes 54.00 

li 1 4.00 

Led  carbon 42.00 

Total 100.00 

Cliird  analysis : 

iter 16.00 

latile  substances 38. 00 

li 4.50 

Led  carbon 41.50 

Total , 100.00 

Tonrth  analysis : 

iter g IG.OO 

latile  substances 3H.  00 

1 5.00 

Led  carbon '. 41.00 

Total 100.00 

»*iftli  analvsis: 

V 

iter : 16.00 

latilo  subiitanec^ 38. 00 

;ed  carbon • 41. 00 

1 5.00 

Total 100.00 

Lvcrago  of  five  analyses : 

ittT IG.OO 

latile  substances 3^.  00 

1 4.50 

:cd  carbon 41. 50 

Total 100.00 

iuminous  coal  from  Spriggs's  Mine^  Wehcr  Gniion^  Utah  Territory. 


9 


iter  and  volatile  substances 50. 80 

1 3.60 

:ed  carbi)n 45.  CO 

Total 100.00 


Bituminous  coal  from  Evanstoicn^  Union  Tacific  Railroad, — Tliis  coal 
black,  (cvou  in  powder,)  has  a  highly  resiiious  luster,  and  a  fracture 
e  tlie  other  coaLs  of  this  class,  irrc^gular  and  conchoidal.  It  appears 
fcter  able  to  resist'the  action  of  the  atmosphere  than  the  other  tertiary- 
ils  examined,  and  is  not  nearly  so  fiiable.    Its  specific  gravity  is  1.3li. 

Per  cent. 
•Irst  analysis : 

iter V COO 

latilo  substances •  88.00 

1 - 7.50 

:ed  carbon.., 49.50 

100. 00 

lecond  analvsis : 

iter 5.50 

latile  substances 37.00 
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Ash 7.70 

Fixed  carbon 49.80 

100.00 

Third  analysis,  F.  P. : 

Water 6.00 

Volatile  substances 37.00 

Ash 7.00 

Carbon 49.40 

100.00 

Average  of  three  analyses : 

Water 5.83 

Volatile  substances 37.40 

Ash 7.46 

Fixed  carbon 49.50 

100.19 

Coal  from  Elko, — A  lignite  of  light-brown  color  and  low  specific 
gravity,  possessing  tlie  feel  and  much  of  the  appearance  of  wooil ;  is 
tough  and  tenacious  when  pounded  or  rubbed  in  a  mortar.  It  is  filled 
with  minute  specks,  of  metallic  color  and  luster. 

As  the  coal  had  been  kept  a  long  time  in  a  warm  room,  and  had  there- 
fore altered  in  respect  to  its  per  centage  of  water,  this  and  the  volatile 
substanc^^s  were  determined  together..  A  firesh  si)ecimen  would  proba- 
bly contain  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  water. 

Percent 

Water  and  volatile  substances 63.50 

Carbon 22.00 

Ash 14.50 

Sulphur 0.89 

100.82 


Ash  is  of  a  pure  gray  color,  a  fine  dust-like  powder,  containing  but  a 
small  percentiige  of  soluble  salts. 

lomi  coals. — From  specunens  of  coal  sent  by  Mr.  Miller,  of  the  Omaha 
Herald,  from  Des  Moines  and  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  the  following  analyses 
were  made,  and  may  be  interesting  to  comx)are  with  those  of  the  Kocky 
Mountain  coals : 

Percent 
No.  1,  (Ottumwa,)  specific  gravity,  1.327: 

Water 12.00 

Volatile  substances 32.00 

Ash 12.00 

Fixed  carbon ' - 44.00 

Total 100.00 

No.  2,  (Des  Moines :) 

Wat<>r 7.0 

Volatile  substances 47.6 

Fixed  carbon 41.4 

Ash 40.0 

Total 100.0 


Sulphur  existed  in  both  the  specimens  to  the  extent  of,  perhaps,  1  to 
2  per  cent.,  but  was  not  quantitively  determined. 
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Considerations  affecting  economic  value  of  these  coals. 

A  coal  to  be  of  value  in  the  arts  and  a»  a  domestic  fuel  should  have 
certain  properties  which  render  it  easy  of  transportation,  not  easily  nor 
deleterionsly  affected  by  weather  or  climate ;  should  be  capable  of  rai)id 
ignition,  and  of  having  its  combustion  regulated  to  suit  the  different 
circumstances  attending  its  employment ;  should  be  cax)able  of  raising 
proportionately  to  its  bulk  and  weight  a  large  amount  of  water  to  the 
state  of  vapor,  and  should  contain  within  itself  the  least  quantities  of 
sadi  substances  as  by  contact  with  the  grate  bars  at  a  high  heat  would 
injure  them,  or  whose  products  of  combustion  are  poisonous  to  vegeta- 
tion, or  to  animal  life,  or  are  corrosive. 

It  follows  from  some  of  these  conditions  that  the  coal  to  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  use  must  neither  be  crumbly  nor  so  compact  and  tough 
as  to  render  its  oxidation  difficult  by  permitting  a  comparatively  small 
extent  of  coal  surface  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
draught.  Also,  for  the  same  reasons,  it  must  not  cake  or  run  together 
so  as  to  exclude  the  air  from  its  interior  parts,  nor  pulverize  whereby 
much  loss  is  sustained  by  the  dust  being  carried  through  the  ilame  and 
up  the  chimney  without  being  consumed.  Then  the  cleavage  of  the  coal 
should  be  such  that  a  large  amount  can  be  stored  without  waste  of  room 
in  the  interstices  between  the  lumi)s,  for  it  is  evident  that  more  material 
can  be  packed  in  a  given  space  when  the  form  of  the  separate  pieces  is 
somewhat  regular  and  the  surfaces  are  close  together,  than  where  each 
lump  touches  the  neighboring  lump  in  only  a  few  points,  leaving  an  un- 
occupied space  between  tbeir  .surfaces.  It  should  be  hard  enough  to 
resist  the  grinding  and  pulverizing  effect  produced  by  motion  as  in  the 
bins  of  a  steamer  or  the  tender  of  a  locomotive.  In  the  article  on  the 
subject  in  Professor  Rogers's  report  on  the  geological  survey  of  I'ennsyl- 
vauia,  the  author  for  many  reiisons  leans  to  the  belief  that  to  the  many 
economic  puiT:)oses  the  semi-bituminous  coals  are  better  adajRed  than 
any  others.  From  the  blacksmith's  forge  and  the  smelting  and  roasting 
ftirnace  to  the  uses  of  the  locomotive  or  the  kitchen,  the  llocky  Mount- 
ain coals  have  been  sufficiently  proved  in  the  last  few  years  to  answer 
admirably  all  the  requirements  made  of  them.  As  it  is  not  possible 
to  obtain  all  these  good  qualities  in  any  single  fuel,  (see  liogers's 
rei)ort,)  the  i>roblem  in  every  case  is  to  select  that  which  possesses  the 
greatest  number  of  them.  For  instance,  for  railw.ay  purposes  the  coal 
of  the  Real  Dolores,  though  containing  a  higher  percentage  of  fixed  car- 
bon, is  less  valuable  than  some  of  the  semi-bituminous  coals,  because  it 
is  neither  so  easily  ignited  nor  is  its  combustion  so  easily  regulated, 
whereas  for  domestic  and  all  other  pui*poses  where  the  hard  dry  coals 
are  preferred  it  is  a  most  excellent  fuel.  Those  coals  which  disintegrate 
readily  on  exposure. to  the  weather,  (this  includes  most  of  the  beds  on 
the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  fact  the  majority  of 
the  western  coals  everywhere,)  are  not  so  serviceable  to  the  engine- 
driver  (whatever  their  percentage  of  carbon  may  be)  as  others  with 
more  ash  and  water  but  also  more  power  of  resistance  to  atmospheric 
influences. 

The  examination  of  two  samples  of  brown  coal  from  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory, by  the  very  able  chemist.  Dr.  F.  A  Genth,  of  Philadelphia,  wiU  be 
useful  for  comparison  in  this  connection : 

1.  Coal  from  Bovon  miles  east  of  Cooper  Station,  on  the  old  stage  road,  Laramie 
Plains,  Wyoming  Territory,  gave : 

For  cent. 

ICoistore 9.28 

Volatile  matter 39.12 
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Carbon 47.04 

Abhj  yellowish  brown , w^..-       456 

100.00 


It  contains  1.38  per  cent,  of  snlphnr,  which  is  eqnal  to  2.59  per  cent,  of  pyrites. 
A  determination  of  the  caloric  power  of  this  coal  sliowed  a  reduction  2*2.20  i)art8  of 
lead  from  the  oxide,  by  one  part  of  coal,  while  pure  carl)on  reduces  34  parts  of  lead. 
2.  Coal  from  Point  of  Kocks  Station,  North  Pacitic  Railroad,  Wyoming  Territory, 

gave : 

Per  wnt. 

Moisture 8.  M 

Volatile  matter *  2iim 

Carbon O'J.IU 

Ash,  white d.5'2 

10*1.  IH) 


It  contains  a  very  niinuto  quantity  of  sulphur,  only  0.04  per  rent.,  which  is  eqiinl  to 
0.075  per  cent,  pyrites.  One  part  oi'  this  coal  is  capable  of  reducing  21.80  parts  of  lead 
from  the  oxide. 

The  followin;;^  notes  present  tlie  results  of  actual  exporiinents  on  oiir 
flillcrent  western  coals,  by  l\rr.  Samuel  Purnell,  supcTintendent  of  tbe 
Omaha  (ra's  Works.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  their  practical 
character  renders  tlieni  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  my  wish  to  include 
in  these  r(»])orts  all  the  information  possible  that  will  be  likely  to  prove 
of  pnictical  interest  to  the  West: 

The  rcsulls  of  the  working  of  one  ton  of  lignite,  or  Rocky  Mountain  coal,  from 
Kvnnston,  I'lali,  in  the  Omaha  Gas  Works,  are  as  follows: 

Wj'ight  of  eoal  usi'd.  2,(H)0  jionnds;  gas  made,  7,400  cnhic  foot;  time  of  cliar;^8  3| 
hours;  tosti'd  in  clay  retort**,  at  hriglit  orange  heat.  (21  IXH;)  candle  power  of  the.irn5 
at  tin*  WDiks,  7  to  8;  bnt  will  not  cany  its  carbon  in  tln^  strei^t  mains,  l)urniug  blue  in 
tbe  town ;  wat<T  prodncetl  from  tin)  coal,  iiO  gallons;  tar  |)ro<luced,  1  gallon. 

Till'  gas  i)o>!s«*sk4m1  a  most  otlensivc  sulphurous  (ulor,  which  neither  lime  nor  oxidfof 
iron  ])uritlcation  wouhl  remove,  and  which  was  neutral  to  test  ])apers.  The  residuiMn 
the  rct<Mts,  as  c;oke,  eonsiste.d  of  12  bushels  of  earthy  breeze,  in  snmll  cnl)es,  wbifb, 
when  put  in  tho  furnace  tires,  smothercil  them.  TJio  co\ui  is  worthless  for  heatiug  pur- 
poses.    'rh»^  coal  is  worthless  for  ;;as  pur|)oscs. 

C%»al  from  iiock  Sjuin<4S,  Wyoming,  was  also  tested,  and  it  is  precisely  similar. 

I  hav«"  carcinlly  analyzed  a  sample  of  coal  taken  from  a  bed  seven  inches  thick,  niuo 
miles  below  Umaha,  on  the  Omaha  and  Great  Western  Railroad. 

Per  cent. 

Volatib'  matter A'2M 

Coke 54.HiJ 

Ash II.C"^ 

►Sulphur (H).r»H 

10l\«'0 

The  coal  is  black,  bituminous,  and  contains  in  small  quantity  sulphide  of  lime,  snl- 

tdiide  of  iron,  and  oxide  of  iron.     The  coke  is  gotnl,  of  moderate  tirmness,  and  of  bri^rlit 
uster.     By  the  siijnined  table  of  comparative  analyses,  the  coal  is  found  to  be  alm^^^^ 
identical  wiih  the  Missouri  and  Iowa  coals. 

Coal.  Tolatilo  matter.       Coke.  Afch 

Omaha 4v».S7  40.13  U-!!^ 

Dcs  Moines.  Iowa 44.00  47.50  ^^--^ 

Ottumwa,  Iowa 44.50  44.57  10.^^ 

Krederick,  Iowa 47.(>7  42.33  lO.w 

Osage  Hi vcr,  Missouri 43.50  51.16  '^-'j}. 

Kock  liiver,  Illinois 44.50  45.50  l^-Jx 

Clarksbiug,  West  Virginia 41.CG  5<5.74  1-^ 
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ALKALI  FROM  PUNTIA  PASS.^ 

The  word  alkali  is  used  on  the  Plains  to  ^indicate  a  saline  deposit 
which  covers  often  many  miles  of  low,  arid  country,  and  appears  in 
streaks  stretching  far  away  in  all  directions  and  sometimes  gi\inff  the 
country  the  appearance  of  a  plain  covered  by  a  sheet  of  snow.  It  is 
very  generally  believed  by  the  inhabitants  that  this  alkali  is  the  cause  of 
the  sterility  in  connection  with  which  it  almost  always  occurs ;  but  the 
fact  is  that  one  circumstance  favoi^s  its  contimianco  upon  the  soil  and 
interferes  with  vegetation,  and  that  is  the  want  of  rain.  Any  continu- 
ous rain  would  undoiflbtedly  dissolve  this  materitnl  and  carry  it  away  in 
the  streams  or  through  the  subsoil.  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  a  soil 
charged  with  the  salts  of  which  this  alkali  is  ctomposed  would  not  fiu'- 
nish  more  nutriment  than  another  to  certain  kinds  of  growth.  At  all 
events,  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried  the  plants  have  grown  re- 
markably well  upon  it  with  proper  treatmeut. 

The  probable  origin  of  these  deposits  has  been  thought  to  be  the 
evaporation  of  numerous  shallow  pools,  ]»erhaps  loft  by  the  subsidence 
of  a  large  inland  sea  or  system  of  hikes,  and  tlio  anjilo:;y  in  chemical 
constitution  bc^tween  this  material  and  the  de])osit  around  the  margins 
of  still-existing  i)ools  (like  the  JSoda  Lake,  twelve  miles  from  Denver) 
seems  to  Ixar  out  the  hyj)othesis. 

This  alkali  is  a  grayish-wliite  deposit,  mixed  up  with  the  dry  roots 
and  stems  of  sage-brush  aii<l  other  vegetation,  from  which  it  derives 
frequently  a  red(lish-br<»wn  tinge.    It  is  dry  and  elilorescent. 

It  has  J I  d(S"iiled  alkalin<»  ami  salty  taste  and  low  specific  gravity. 

It  contains  st*;la,  liiiie,  nnd  magnesia,  sulphuric  aeiil,  hydrochloric 
acid,  a^id  a  small  rjuantity  of  nitric  aeid,  and  consists  of  suli>hates  of 
soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  nitrate  of  soda. 

SODA  FrvO:M  SODA  LAKE. 
(12  miles  fn>m  Douvcr,  Colorado  Tcrritoiy.) 

A  white,  efilorescent  salt,  falling  to  ])owder  on  exposure  to  the  air,  con- 
taining sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
chloride  of  sodium. 

Per  cent. 

Snlplmto  of  soda 63.  h7 

Snlplmto  ofliiuo 9.70 

WaU'i*  of  cnstnlizntion  of  the  ofJon-^cnco 21. 8S 

Chlurido  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  ma^ncsiju,  &c 4.55 

tl  inclose  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  specim<ms  of  alkali  col- 
lected during  last  sujnmer's  survey  of  Wyoming  Territory. 

No.  1.  From  Alkaline  Lake  two  mili^s  east  of  Independence  Eock,  in 
the  Sweetwater  Valley : 

l\'TC<Ut. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  (NjiO,  SO;,) 7.^.17 

Chloride  of  wculiuin,  (Na,  (,-1) 3.  j*'5 

Carbouatc  of  soda,  i  (h^-  loss) 2*J.  9S 

100. 00 


•Prepared  by  Persifor  Frazer,  jr. 

t  Prepared  by  Arther  L.  Ford,  mineralogist  to  the  survey. 

tOwin;;  to  this  speeiuien's  etlerveseiug  on  beiujif  dissolved  in  water,  it  waR  iniiiowi- 
ble  to  determine  the  proportion  of  carbonie  aeiil,  but  the  salt  Heems  to  have  be«"n  a 
sesquicarbouate,  the  whole  speeimeu  being  probably  identical  with  or  Kimilur  to  th^t 
refentnl  to  by  Dana  in  his  mineralogy,  under  the  head  of  Trona,  as  occurring  near  i\ « 
Sweetwater  River. 
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Ko.  2.  From  alkaline  effloresence  on  damp  ground,  seven  miles  west 
of  St.  Mary's  Station,  in  the  Sweetwater  V^ey : 

•  Per  ceot 

Sulphate  of  soda,  (NaO,  S  Os),  to 8S.93 

Chloride  of  8odium,  (Na,  CI),  to 11.63 

100,56 

No.  3.  From  deposit  near  Pacific  Springs : 

Percent 

Sulphate  of  soda,  (NaO,  S  Os) 82.23 

ChK)rideof  sodium,  (Na,  01) 3,95 

Carbonate  of  soda,  (by  loss) * 14.^2 

100.00 

'So.  4.  From  deposit  by  evaporation  of  Alkaline  Pond,  near  Big  Sandy 
Eiver. 
No.  4,  (a.)  From  upper  part  of  bank,  where  deposition  commenced : 

Per  cent 

Sulphate  of  soda,  (Na  O,  8  0s) 64.65 

Chloride  of  sodium  (Na,  CI 35.46 

100.11 

No.  4,  (ft.)  Taking  half  way  between  upper  and  lower  limit  of  deposit: 

FeiiceD*. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  NaO,S03).-.» 94.92 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (Na,  CI)  -..F. 5.23 

100.15 

No.  4,  (c.)  From  lowest  part  of  pond,  when  last  deposition  took  plac^, 
consists  of  slender  orthorhombic  prisms  of  pure  sulphate  of  soda — she- 
nardite: 

Per  cent 
Sulphate  of  soda,  (Na  O,  S  Os) 100.00 

All  the  specimens  appear  to  be  absolutely  free  from  any  salts  of  po- 
tassa,  an  examination  by  the  spectroscope  even  failing  to  show  the  pres- 
ence of  that  base. 


P^RT     III. 


REPORT  OF  PROFESSOR  CYRUS  THOMAS. 


PART  L— AGRICULTURE. 

FART  n.-.A  LIST  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW  SPECIES  OP  ORTHOPTERA, 
WITH  REMARKS  ON  THE  CALOFTENUS  8PBETUS,  OR  "HATEFUL 
GRASSHOPPER." 


•       «   ■ 


REPORT. 


Dbab  Sib:  I  herewith  present  a  report  of  my  investi^tions  in  regard 
to  the  agricultaml  capacity  of  .that  part  of  the  Itocky  Mouutaio  region 
over  which  your  operations  as  Uuitcd  States  geologist  have  exteuded 
during  the  past  seiunou.  Although  the  immediate  route  of  thiis  cxpcdi- 
tiou  was  confined  principally  to  Wyoming  Territory,  I  have,  iu  accord- 
ance with  your  instructions,  endeavored  to  complete  my  R'port  on  that 
port  of  Colorado  and  NewMexico  examined  in  18G9.  By  yonr  direction 
I  also  visited  the  Salt  Lake  basiu,  and  have  added  a  short  aecomit  ot 
that  interesting  section,  includiug  a  few  items  couceruing  other  poitious 
of  Utah. 

At  the  risk  of  being  somewhat  monotonous  by  the  rcpt^tition  of  sim- 
ilar details,  I  have  endeavored  to  confine  myself  strictly  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  subject  aiiou  which  I  have  been  required  to  i-eijort. 

Inste.id  of  giving  details  in  a  journalistic  form,  which  would  have 
amouutodtolittlcmoi-ethauan  itinerary, I  have  endeavored  Ui  lollowont 
as  far  as  possible  the  plau  pnisued  in  uiy  n'port  of  last  year,  di'scribiug 
the  areas  in  these  Territories  drained  bythe  large  rivers,  as  ticpiinito  dis- 
tricts. I  have  divided  the  entire  region  into  two  paris  called  "  divi- 
sions," one  including  the  ai'ea  east  of  the  divide,  between  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacillc,  and  the  other  the  area  west  of  it.  The  east- 
ern division  contains  live  districts,  corresponding  with  the  llio  Grande, 
Arkansas,  South  Platte,  North  Platte,  aud  Wind  Eivers.  The  western 
comprises  the  Green  Kiver  District  and  Great  Salt  Lake  basin. 

I  have  atteuipted  in  most  instances  to  make  some  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  tillable  lauds  in  the  diflerent  districts  and  sections. 

As  a  matter  of  course  I  do  not  claim  that  these  are  anything  more 
than  approximations,  made  in  some  iustances  upon  slender  data,  yet 
they  are  uot  mere  guesses,  bnt  are  made  upirom  estimates  of  the  smal- 
ler subdivisions  and  separal'e  areaiS,  and  are,  at  least,  near  euungh  the 
correct  amounts  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  agricultural  value  of  the 
different  districts  and  sections.  Although  I  exclude  from  these  esti- 
mates any  probable  future  success  aud  use  of  artesian  wells,  yet  I  in- 
clude all  possible  present  means  of  irrigation. 

Respecting  those  parts  of  these  sections  which  I  was  unable  to  visit 
in  person,  I  have  endeavored  to  obtidn  the  most  reliable  iutbrmation 
possible. 

Tour  operations  during  the  past  season  have  developed  the  fact  that 
in  regions  which  have  generally  been  considered  sterile  aud  uuproduc- 
tive,  there  are  large  areas  of  land  which  by  proper  efforts  may  be  ren- 
lered  tillable  aud  made  to  produce  useful  ci'ops. 

In  my  investigations  I  have  constantly  looked  forward  to  the  cod- 
stmction  of  a  map  of  these  Territories  which  will  show  the  comparative 
extent  and  locality  of  the  irrigable  areas,  the  pastoral  lands,  aud  the 
timbered  sections.  Such  a  map,  accompanied  by  a  condensed  state' 
oent  of  all  important  facts  connected  therewith,  would  not  only  be  of 
great  value  to  those  who  contemplate  removing  to  the  West,  but  would 
be  a  valuable  vade  mecumfor  onr  public  officers,  Senators  and  Bepresen- 
Satives,  and  the  public  generally. 
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The  subject  of  irrigation  is  one  inseparably  connected  with  the  agri- 
cultural development  of  this  section,  and  deserves  to  be  careftilly  stud- 
ied. The  time  given  for  the  preparation  of  this  preliminary  report  has 
been  too  short  to  enter  upon  a  thorough  discussion  of  it,  but  I  have 
added  a  few  facts  in  my  concluding  remarks,  in  order  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  data  needed  in  its  investigation. 

If  you  continue  your  surveys  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  filling 
up  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  vacuities  in  the  data  obtained  in  regard  to 
the  sections  already  passed  over.  I  am  aware  that  you  did  not  possess 
the  facilities  for  doing  this  in  your  pre\ious  expeditions,  but  the  value  of 
your  previous  labors,  so  far  as  the  agricultural  investigations  go,  will  be 
very  much  enhanced  by  doing  this.  I  allude  to  the  measurement  of  the 
principal  streams,  their  descent,  volume,  velocity,  &c.,  and  the  compar- 
ative altitude  of  the  different  levels  and  plains  above  the  level  of  the 
irrigating  streams,  by  some  instrument  more  accurate  than  the  ba- 
rometer. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  the  citizens  gen- 
erally along  our  route,  for  information  obtained  from  them,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  officers  and  others  at  the  military  posts,  for  their  uniform 
kindness  and  willingness  to  assist  me  in  my  investigations.  1  am  also 
under  obligations  to  the  Denver  Pacific  and  the  Kansas  Pacific  Rail- 
roads, for  passes  over  these  roads  and  information  furnished.  Nor  can 
I  refrain  from  mentioning  the  fact  that  I  am  indebted  to  Wm.  N.  Byers, 
esq.,  of  Denver,  and  Dr.  Latham,  of  Laramie  City,  for  valuable  ma- 
terial furnished  me  for  this  report. 

I  am  aware  this  report  bears  marks  of  haste,  and  that  it  is  far  from 
being  complete,  but  trusting  that  it  will  prove  satisfactory, 
I  remain  yours,  very  respectfully, 

CTEUS  THOMAS. 

Professor  F.  V.  Haydbn, 

United  States  Oeologist 


PART  L— AGRICULTURE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  studying  the  agricultural  capacity  of  the  vast  Rocky  Mountain 
region  and  broad  plains  of  the  West,  and  calculating  the  probable 
development  of  the  same,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  aside,  to  a  great  extent, 
all  our  ideas  of  agriculture  based  upon  experience  in  the  States.  For 
not  only  are  the  physical  aspects  of  this  portion  of  the  West  so  different 
from  the  eastern  half  of  our  country  as  to  strike  the  most  superficial 
observer,  but  the  climate  is  almost  completely  reversed,  the  thermom- 
etric  and  hygrometric  conditions  bearing  no  such  relations  to  vegetation 
and  agriculture  here  as  there. 

Hence,  the  criteria  by  which  we  judge  of  the  fertility  and  productive- 
ness of  the  soil,  and  of  its  adaptation  to  given  products,  (except,  perhaps, 
the  strictly  chemical  test,)  do  not  hold  good  here.  The  pale  api)earance 
of  the  soil,  the  barren  look  and  stunted  growth  of  a  spot,  are  by  no  means 
conclusive  evidences  of  its  sterility,  for  the  application  of  water  may 
show  it  to  be  rich  in  vegetative  force.  Plants  which  are  considered  as 
incompatible  in  other  sections  are  often  here  found  growing  side  by 
side,  while  others  usually  associated  are  here  never,  or  but  seldom,  found 
together.    Even  the  constants — ^latitude  and  elevation — cannot  always 
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be  taken  as  true  indices  of  temperature  and  vegetable  life,  on  account 
of  strong  counteracting  local  influences.  The  temperature  of  a  valley, 
daring  the  latter  half  of  the  summer  and  through  autumn,  may  present 
an  average  which  would  indicate  a  climate  adapted  to  the  production 
of  even  tender  fruits;  while  a  record  of  the  temperature  of  the  same 
place,  during  the  spring  and  the  first  half  of  the  summer,  would  show  a 
very  different  average.  And  even  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  not 
thoroughly  acquaint  us  with  the  climate  and  the  agricultural  capacity 
of  the  place,  as  the  presence  of  lofty  mountains  near  by,  with  snow- 
oovered  summits,  may  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  nights  very  low  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  day,  and  thus  retard  the  growth  of  crops 
which  otherwise  would  mature  and  produce  well.  On  the  contrary,  at 
other  points  a  lofty  range  may  act  as  a  wall  against  the  cold  winds,  and 
ander  its  cover  may  be  found  nestling  little  valleys  with  a  <Jomi)aratively 
mild  climate.  Nor  are  these  imaginary  cases,  for  I  could  refer  to  numer- 
ous instances  of  each  class. 

Hence,  I  conclude  that  any  attempt  to  generalize  by  takuig  latitude 
and  elevation,  or  even  the  average  annual  temi)erature,  would  require 
ISO  many  exceptions  that  the  result  would  bo  of  no  practical  value.  Y(?t 
these  are  by  no  means  to  be  excluded. 

On  account  of  the  reascms  given,  and  others  equally  potent  which 
might  be  mentioned,  the  agricultural  capacity  of  this  region  nuist  be 
studied  from  its  own  stand-i)oint ;  and  each  section  must  be  carefully 
examined.  Otherwise  we  are  very  apt,  from  our  experience  in  other 
portions  of  the  country,  to  form  erroneous  conclusions.  Injustice,  on 
this  account,  is  often  done  to  this  section  by  travelers  who  pass  hastily 
through  it,  along  the  railroad  lines,  judging  of  the  fertility  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  a  spot  by  comparing  it  with  the  rain-moistened  land  of 
the  States.  I  recollect  an  incident  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  Riding  in  the  cars,  along  the  slightly- elevated 
bottom  which  flanked  a  little  stream,  but  which,  to  the  eye,  had  a  very 
barren  appearance — being  sparsely  covered  with  "  grease- wood''  (Obi- 
one  caneftcens)  and  little  tufts  of  dry  grass — I  remarked  to  a  passenger 
that,  notwithstanding  its  barren  appearance,  this  bottom  could  be  irri- 
gated from  the  stream  and  would  i>roduce  good  crops  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  the  hardier  vegetables.  I  could  see  that  this  remark  pro- 
voked a  smile  of  derision  on  the  countenances  of  those  in  ear-shot.  Yet 
if  they  had  gone  a  few  miles  from  the  road  they  could  have  seen  my 
assertion  verified.  But  this  erroneous  idea  stops  not  with  the  uninter- 
ested traveler,  who  is  only  anxious  to  reach  the  terminus  of  his  journey ; 
even  official  documents,  issuing  from  quarters  we  would  have  supi)osed 
best  informed,  have  sometimes  too  hastily  and  in  too  general  terms  con- 
deQined  this  vast  area  as  sterile  and  desolate. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  opinion  deliberately  penned,  even  after 
the  extensive  surveys  of  1853  and  1854,  will  stand  in  strong* contrast 
with  the  evidences  of  to-day : 

The  concurring  testimony  of  reliable  observers  had  indicated  that  the  second  divis- 
ion, or  that  called  the  sterile  region,  (the  Plains),  was  so  inferior  in  vegetation  and 
chiuracter  of  soil,  and  so  deficient  in  moisture,  that  it  had  received,  and  probably  de- 
Berved,  the  nitme  of  de^iert.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  results  of  recent  explora- 
tions, which  prove  that  the  soil  of  the  greater  part  of  this  region  is, /row  its  constituent 
varts^  necessarily  sterile;  and  that  of  the  remaining  part,  although  well  constituted  for 
TertiUty,  is,  from  the  absence  of  rains  at  certain  seasons,  except  where  capable  of  irri- 
gation, as  uncultivablo  and  unproductive  as  the  other.  This  general  character  of  ex- 
treme sterility  likewise  belongs  to  the  country  embraced  in  the  mountain  region. 

The  writer  then  i)roceed8  to  sum  up  the  areas  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion as  follows:  Near  the  route  of  the  47th  parallel  one  thousand  square 

13  a 
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miles;  along  the  41st  and  38tli  parallels  only  the  Great  Salt  Lake  basin, 
estimated  at  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eight  square  miles;  and 
that  in  New  Mexico  at  seven  hundred  squai'e  miles. 

Experiments  njade  during  the  fifteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  above  was  written,  have  shown  that  about  one-third  of  the  entire 
amount  of  arable  land  mentioned  iism  be  found  in  the  little  triangle  be- 
tween the  South  Platte  and  the  mountains,  in  Northern  Colonido. 

Startling  as  the  statement  may  ap[>ear  to  those  who  have  swept 
across  the  continent  along  the  barren-looking  track  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Ilailroad,  I  assert'  it  as  my  firm  conviction  that  there  are  but  few  lands 
in  all  this  portion  of  the  country  which  are  really  unproductive;  that 
wherever  there  is  soil,  if  water  can  be  applied  to  it,  it  will  be  found  rich 
in  all  the  ]>rimary  elements  necessary  to  the  production  of  useful  crops 
of  some  kind.  Without  water  as  a  matter  of  course  it  cannot  be  made 
to  yield,  and  the  crops  produced  will  vary  with  the  climate ;  but  these 
facts  do  not  aflect  the  position  1  take  in  regard  to  the  primitive  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

As  1  have  heretofore  stated  that  the  tests  of  fertility  in  the  rain- 
moistened  regions  would  not  apply  here,  the  question  maybe  asked,  Uiwn 
what  is  the  assertion  based  that  this  soil  poss(»sses  the  elements  of  pro- 
ductiveness ?  Upon  numerous  experiments,  the  only  means  I  know  by 
which  1  could  have  bt»en  convinced  of  the  fact. 

It  is  only  after  a  e^ireful  examination  of  a  vast  number  of  experiments 
made  in  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  &c.,  that  I  am  forced 
to  acknowledge  what  I  before  did  not  believe,  viz:  that  trlierever  there 
18  §oil  in  these  regions^  it  in  rich  iti  the  primary  elements  of  fertility. 

Emory,  in  his  '^Keconnoissancein  New  Mexico  and  California,"  speak- 
ing of  the  Moro  Valley,  says:  "The  plains  were  strewed  with  fragmentsof 
brick-dust  colored  lava,  scoriaj,  and  slag ;  the  hills  to  the  lelt  capped 
with  white  granular  quartz.  The  plains  are  almost  destitute  of  vege- 
tation ;  the  hills  bear  a  stunted  growth  of  piuon  and  red  cedar."  -Ajid 
al though  he  adds  that  rain  had  recently  fallen,  and  that  the  grass  vp  the 
bottom  was  goixl,  yet  it  fails  to  obliterate  the  picture  of  biU'renness  he 
had  drawn.  But  that  which  wore  such  a  desolate  appearance  in  184Gi8 
now  one  of  the  richest  wheat- growing  valleys  in  the  whole  Territory', 
its  only  rival  being  the  Taos  Valley,  which  was  once  covered  with  nothing 
but  sage-bushes,  (Artemisiaj)  and  was  likewise  counted  as  iiarren  and 
worthless. 

Nestling  high  amid  the  snow-crowned  granite  peaks  of  the  Bocky 
Mcmntaius  lies  the  little  valley  of  the  UpiKjr  Arkansas,  where  we  would 
scarcity  exi)ect  to  find  an  arable  spot.  Yet  experiment  proves  that  even 
this  elevated  place,  covered  with  the  rough  local  drift  from  the  barren 
metamorphic  peaks  around  it,  when  irrigated,  is  productive,  and  yields 
rich  croi)s  of  the  cereals,  potatoes,  &e.  The  fossil-bearing  dei>osits  in 
the  Bridger  basin,  on  account  of  their  worn,  Avashed,  and  barren  ap- 
pearance, have  been  comi)ared  with  the  MautaUes  Terres  of  Dakota, 
and  have  generally  been  considered  by  travelers  utterly  worthless  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  view  ;  yet  the  productive  farms  along  Smithes  Fork 
will  suffice  to  convince  the  most  incredulous  of  the  error  of  this  opin- 
ion. Necessity  for  a  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  to  the  miding  popula- 
tion around  South  Pass  has  brought  out  the  fiict  that  the  valleys  along 
the  tributaries  of  Wind  River  will  produce  fine  and  abundant  croi>s  of 
all  the  hardier  vegetables.  And  almost  on  the  mountain  crest  at  Fort 
Sanders  the  industrious  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  post  have  demon- 
strated the  fact  that,  despite  the  barren  appearance  of  the  soil,  the  bleak 
winds  of  their  elevated  position,  and  the  early  frosts  and  snows  of  their 
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climate,  useful  crops  can  be  produced  even  liere ;  and  prolonged  exper- 
iments have  shown  that  even  spots  so  thickly  frosted  over  with  alka- 
line deposits  as  to  destroy  vegetable  and  animal  life  can  be  i*endered 
fertile  and  made  to  produce  abundant  crops. 

As  a  final  illustration,  I  would  refer  to  the  efforts  of  the  Mormons  on 
the  Rio  Virgin,  along  the  Arizonian  border,  where  I  might  truly  say, 
amid  basaltic  hills  and  drifting  sands  the  desert  is  l>eing  turned  into  a 
blooming  garden.  Perhaps  a  more  desolate-looking  region  than  the 
vicinity  of  St.  George  could  scarcely  have  been  seh*cted ;  yet  the  ap- 
plication of  water  shows  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  soil  is  rich  in  the 
mineral  elements  necessary  to  fertility. 

Another  fact  with  which  our  investigations  must  begin  is,  that  as  a 
mle,  which  has  but  few  exceptions,  irrigation  is  necessary  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil. 

As  water  is,  therefore,  the  gi'eat  desideratum  in  the  a^gricultural 
development  of  this  country,  in  the  hiethod  of  its  distribution  we  shall 
find  the  true  key  to  the  agiicultural  systems  of  the  West,  and  its  turn- 
ing sheds  the  boundaries  of  the  districts.  I  adopted  this  as  the  basis 
of  the  plan  of  my  rei)ort  of  last  season,  and  subsequent  and  more  ex- 
tended observations  and  investigations  have  served  to  confirm  me  in 
Hie  position  then  taken. 

If  I  am  correct  in  the  foregoing  opiirions,  then  a  general  description 
erf  the  arable  lands  of  this  section  implies  a  description  of  the  portions 
that  can  be  irrigated.  But  ,a  description  of  what  may  hereafter  possi- 
bly become  arable  widens  the  field  and  introduces  the  question  of  an 
increase  of  moisture,  with  which  I  do  not  propose  dealing  at*  present, 
bat  may  allude  to  hereafter. 

Although  there  is  not  one  monotonous  uniformity  throughout  this 
vast  extent  of  country,  yet  there  is  nothing  like  the  variety  to  be  found 
between  the  Mississippi  and  Atlantic.  To  know  that  a  given  spot  is 
covered  with  a  sufiicient  depth  of  soil,  and  is  susceptible  of  irrigation^ 
is  to  know  that  it  will  produce  the  cereals,  the  common  vegetables  and 
firaits,  except  so  far  as  limited  by  climate.  The  chiinge  in  soil  and  veg- 
etation in  passing  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  slope  of  the  great 
divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  far  less  than  is 
generally  supposed. 

During  the  two  years  I  have  been  connected  with  the  United  States 
geological  survey  of  these  Territories,  having  traversed  the  country 
north  and  south,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  southern 
tributaries  of  the  Yellowstone;  and  east  and  west  from  the  plains  east 
of  the  Kocky  Mountains  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  basin,  I  shall  give,  in 
as  full  and  comprehensive  manner  as  possible,  in  a  short  preliminary  re- 
port, a  description  of  the  various  arable  districts  embraced  within  the 
boundary  mentioned,  omitting  what  has  already  been  reported  upon. 
Following  out  the  plan  already  suggested,  the  different  water-sheds, 
and  systems  of  valleys  which  lead  to  the  large  streams  that  drain  the 
ODuntr^',  will  form  the  districts  to  be  considered  sepanitely.  And  these 
are  generally  so  well  marked  that  but  little  difficulty  is* experienced 
in  tracing  them. 

The  central  axis  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain  divides  this  area  into 
two  unequal  and  irregular  divisions ;  the  eastern  division  beingVlrained 
by  the  following  rivers:  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Arkansas,  the  Platte, 
and  the  Big  Horn,  which  form  the  water  systems  of  the  eastern  shed 
within  the  territory  under  consideration.  The  western  division  com- 
prises two  very  different  systems,  the  one  being  drained  by  Green  River, 
whose  waters  ultimately  reach  the  Pacific  through  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
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uia.    The  other  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake  basin,  wliose  waters  empty  into 
the  hikes  contaiued  within  it,  or  are  lost  in  the  sands  of  its  plains. 

THE  EASTERN  DIVISION. 

As  before  stated,  this  division  includes  all  the  territory  under  consid- 
eration which  lies  east  of  the  divide  between  tlie  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  l\icific.  It  embraces  the  areas  drained  by  the  liio  Grande,  the  Ar- 
kansas, the  Platte,  (or  rather  tlie  Plattes.)  and  the  Big  Horn  Kivers  and 
their  tributaries.  These  areas,  althou^jli  very  irreguhir  and  nnequal, are 
generally  separated  from  eacli  other  by  very  distinct  bouudaiues,  and 
can  be  traced  without  ditiicult^'. 

The  Eio  Grande  basin,  although  belonging  to  this  division,  because 
its  waters  find  tlieir  way  to  the  Atlantic,  is  in  fact  situated  in  a  bifur- 
cation of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  pointing  southward.  And  as  the 
larger  and  loftier  extension  of  this  bifurcation  is  the  eastern  prong,  the 
basin  lies  west  of  it.  The  western  rim  of  this  division,  which  is  the 
divide  between  the  waters  of  the  east  and  tlie  west,  beginning  at  the 
southern  extremity  and  going  northward,  runs  about  as  follows:  With 
the  Mimbres  Mountains  to  tlie  ]>lains  of  San  Augusta;  thence  slightly 
northwest  along  tlie  Zuni  range  to  Campbell's  Pass,  where,  turning  north- 
east, it  ])asses  along  Mesa  Fachada  to  the  Sierra  de  San  Juan,  which 
forms  flie  western  nm  of  the  San  Luis  Valley.  From  the  vicinity  of 
Coochetopa  Pass,  running  west  of  the  Upper  Arkansas  Valley,  and 
west  of  South  Park,  it  sudd(Mily  turns  eastwanl  and  winds  aroaud  Mid- 
dle Park,  throwing  this  basin  on  th(^  west.  North  of  this  it  again  bends 
westward  around  the  North  Park,  where  tho  charact<*r  of  the  range  is 
again  changed.  Losing  it,s  compa(5t  form,  it  breaks  up  into  irregalar 
branches  and  broken  chains,  sei^arated  by  elevated  intervening  plains, 
which  are  trav(»rstMl  by  short  ridges  and  mountains.  The  main  divide, 
which  is  less  elevated  here  than  farther  south,  bends  somewhat  abruptly 
to  the  northw(\st,  connecting  with  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  near 
South  Pass.  The  latter  range  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  Big 
Horn  basin,  the,  northern  district  of  the  division  under  consideration. 

The  east4»rii  boundary  of  this  division,  as  fixed  by  nature,  is  the  line 
where  irrigation  b(»comes  necessary  as  we  move  w^est  tromthe  Mississippi. 
But  since  this  is  dillicult  to  determine  definitely,  I  have  limited  my  ex- 
aminations to  the  boundaries  of  the  three  Tenitories  within  which  tlie 
work  of  the  exi)edition  was  principally  conlined  during  1809  and  1870. 
This  embraces  nearly  all  of  New^  Mexico,  the  eastern  half  of  Colorado, 
and  (by  including  the  Powder  Kiver  country)  all  of  Wyoming,  except 
a  small  triangular  area  in  the  southwest  corner,  and  amounts  in  the 
aggregate  to  about  two  hundi-ed  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles. 

Of  this  area  perhaps  three-tenths,  or  seventy-five  thousand  square 
miles,  could  not  be  cultivated  if  every  other  obstacle  except  its  rugged- 
ness  were  removed.  Of  the  remaining  seven-tenths  we  may  set  down 
five-tenths  as  at  i)resent  without  a  sufticient  supply  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion. This  leaves  two-tenths,  or  about  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  which 
are,  or  may  be  rendered  arable  by  irrigation,  and  which,  at  a  moderate 
estimate,  would  support  a  population  of  several  millions.  It  is  true  that 
this  is  but  an  estimate  in  round  numbers,  liable  to  be  considerably  modi- 
fied, and  which  will,  by  many,  be  considered  as  exaggerated,  but  I  make 
it  after  having  traversed  the  entire  division  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other;  and  1  believe  it  will  prove  to  be  nearer  correct  than  the  limited 
estimates  which  have  heretofore  been  made  in  regard  to  the  cultivable 
lands  of  these  Territories.    And  I  think  it  quite  probable  that  addi- 
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tioiial  and  new  metbods  of  obtaining,  busbanding,  and  .applying  water, 
08  by  reservoirs,  wells,  puups,  elevating  nia<;bineiy,  &c.,  may  sbow  tbat 
even  tbis  estimate  is  far  below  tbe  proper  lignres. 

Efibrts  abready  made,  and  canals  nnder  way  and  projected  in  tbis 
division,  Xi^ben  completed,  will  demonstrate  tbe  feasibility  of  bri!iging 
under  cultare  a  large  extent  of  tbe  lands  in  tbese  Territories  lying  east 
of  tbe  mountains. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition  and  confusion  I  sball  follow^  out  tbe  plan 
adopted  in  my  last  report,  using  tbe  term  "district"  to  designate  tbe 
area  drained  by  one  of  tbe  large  streams  named,  (tbe  IMattes,  nortb  and 
soutb,  being  described  sepaiutely ;)  tbe  term  "  section''  being  applied  to 
tbe  larger  subdivisions  of  a  district.  Tbe  terms  "tillable,"  "arable," 
"susceptible  of  cultivation,"  not  being  used  as  excluding  tbe  idea  of  tbe 
fiiture  possibility  of  cultivating  otber  portions,  but  simply  to  express 
tbe  fact  tbat  those  iwrtions  so  termed  are  now  suflicientlj'  supplied  with 
water  for  farming  purposes. 

THE  RIO  GKA>'DE  DISTRICT. 

Tbis  district,  altbougb  cbiefly  confined  witbin  tbe  bounds  of  New 
Mexico,  penetrates  into  the  southern  .portion  of  Colormlo.  Beginning 
at  Poncho  Pass,  about  38^  30^  north  latitude,  it  extends  southward  to 
tbe  southern  boundary  of  the  Territory,  and  is  about  five  hundred  miles 
long.  As  far  south  as  Santa  Fe  its  width  is  tolerably  uniform,  averag- 
ing very  near  one  hundred  miles;  but  here  it  begins  to  expand  rapidly 
on  the  eastern  side  to  end)race  the,  area  drained  by  the  Pecos,  termin- 
ating in  this  direction  in  tbe  Llano  IJntaat(io,  Excluding  the  "  Staked 
Plains"  from  our  calculation,  tbe  entire  area  of  tbis  district  amounts  to 
about  seventy  thousand  square  miles,  about  five  tbousjind  live  hundred 
of  which  belong  to  Colorado,  (according  to  the  old  boundary  line.) 

Tbis  district  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  three  sections,  corre- 
sponding with  the  natural  .i^jiect  of  the  country :  First,  the  San  Luis 
Valley,  (sometimes  called  the  San  Luis  Park,)  which  constitutes  that 
portion  of  the  district  which  lies  north  of  the  point  where  the  Rio  de 
Taos  enters  into  the  Kio  Grande ;  second,  the  central  portion  of  the 
Territory,  including  the  Kio  Grande  Valley  j^roper  and  tbe  tributary 
valleys  leading  into  it  between  the  southern  rim  of  tbe  San  Luis  Valley 
and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Territory ;  third,  the  Pecos  yalley, 
which,  beginning  east  of  the  mountains,  about  opposite  Santa  Fe,  runs 
a  little  east  of  south  to  the  Texas  line,  and  includes  only  the  area  drained 
by  the  Pecos  Kiver. 

Tbis  district  embraces  nearly  two-thirds  of  New  Mexico,  leaving  a  strip 
along  the  western  boundary  varying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  in 
width,  and  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  Rivers, 
and  a  triangular  area  in  the  northeast  corner  drained  by  the  Canadian 
Eiver.  It  embraces  the  central,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  val- 
leys, the  most  productive  portion  of  the  Territory;  and,  although  much 
of  it  is  occupied  by  broken  ranges  of  mountains  and  elevated  mesas,  yet 
thei'e  is  a  large  portion  which  can  be  irrigated  by  the  streams  that 
traverse  it,  and  a  still  larger  ratio  which  afi'ords  rich  pasturage  for  sheep 
and  cattle.  Here  also  can  be  found  every  variety  of  climate,  from  the 
cold  of  tbe  mountain  region  along  it«  northern  rim,  to  the  tropical 
valleys  of  its  southern  border. 

SAN  LL^S  VALLEY. 

This  valley,  or  park,  has  been  correctly  described  as  "  an  immense 
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elliptical  basin  enveloping  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Grande.'*  Its  entire 
length,  in  a  direct  line  from  the  summit  of  Poncho  Pass  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  de  Taos,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  its  great 
est  width,  counting  from  the  crest  of  the  rim,  about  one  hundred  miles; 
but  its  surface  area  cannot  proi)erly  be  estimated  at  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  long,  by  an  average  width  of  sixty  miles^  giving  an 
area  of  eight  thousand  four  hundred  square  miles.  Of  this  amoant 
perhaps  one-fourth,  or  about  one  million  three  hundred  and  fifty  thon- 
sand  aci-es,  can  be  irrigated  and  brought  under  cultivation  by  ordinary 
means,  and  by  damming  up  and  drawing  oflf  in  canals  the  waters  of  the 
Rio  Grande  the  area  of  cultivable  land  may  be  expanded  above  these 
figures. 

The  mesa  plains,  mountain  foot-hills,  and  slopes  afford  nutritious 
grasses  suitable  to  the  i)asturage  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  average  ele- 
vation of  the  surface  is  about  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  ^ 

The  northern  part  of  this  section  is  occupied  by  an  isolated  basin  of 
considerable  extent,  to  which  the  name  San  Luis  Park  is  sometimes  lim- 
ited ;  it  is  also  called  the  ''  Rincon,''  and  *'  Sahwateh  Basin."  The  waters 
of  this  basin,  instead  of  entering  the  Rio  Grande,  are  poured  into  a  reser- 
voir near  the  western  base  of  the  Sien'a  Blanca,  which  has  received  the 
name  Sahwatch  Lake.  For  a  long  time  the  very  existence  of  this  lake 
was  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  oven  at  the  present  day,  with  settlements 
beginning  around  it,  its  extent  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  the  estimates  vary- 
ing from  three  to  sixty  miles.  1  cannot  describe  this  singular  basin  and 
reservoir  in  any  better  manner  than  by  quoting  the  language  of  the 
United  States  geologist,  (chief  of  our  expedition,)  found  in  his  prelimi- 
nary report  of  hist  year:  '*This  northern  i>ortion  [of  the  San  Luis  Valley] 
aboVe  the  bow  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  has 
an  average  width  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  About  the  center  (rather 
in  the  southeast  part)  of  this  i)ark  is  a  singular  depression,  about  ten 
miles  wide  and  thirty  miles  long,  which  looks  like  one  vast  thicket  of 
grease- wood  (Sarcobatus  vernicularis)  and  other  chenopodiaceous  shrubs. 
Into  it  fiow  some  twelve  or  fifteen  good-sized  streams,  and  yet  there  is 
no  outlet,  neither  is  there  any  large  body  of  water  visible.  It  seems  to 
be  one  vast  swamp  or  bog  with  a  few  small  lakes,  one  of  which  is  said 
to  be  three  miles  in  length.  Although  disconnected  f^om  any  other 
water  system,  the  little  streams  are  full  of  trout." 

The  boggy  nature  of  the  broad  margin,  the  shallowness  of  the  streams 
where  they  enter  it,  and  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  those  residing 
in  the  vicinity,  have  probably  prevented  an  examination  sufficient  to 
determine,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  extent  of  the  lake  or  lakes 
contained  therein.  During  the  spring  and  early  i)art  of  summer  the 
streams  which  nui  into  it  must  carry  down  a  large  amount  of  water, 
I)art  of  which  probably  sinks  Into  the  margin  which  has  dried  during 
the  autumn,  the  rest  evaporating  into  the  dry  atmosphere.  The  streams 
on  the  east  side  generally  dry  up  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  hut 
those  on  the  west  apd  north  are  constant  runners. 

Commencing  at  Poncho  Pass  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  section 
and  moving  southward,  we  enter  the  valley  of  Iloman's  (or  San  Luis) 
Creek,  which  expands  for  a  part  of  its  length  into  what  is  called  Homan's 
Park.  This  is  about  four  or  five  miles  wide  .at  its  broadest  part,  and 
some  seven  or  t^lit  miles  long.  The  arable  portion,  which  lies  chiefly 
on  the  west  side,  although  somewhat  inclined,  can  be  easily  irrigated 
from  the  little  streams  w^hich  descend  across  it  to  the  principal  channel. 
The  soil,  though  mixed  with  coarse  sand,  is  quite  good,  and  will  produce 
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good  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  the  hardy  vegetables,  the  climate  being 
too  cold  for  anything  of  a  tender  nature.  Some  trees  of  a  considerable 
size,  principally  cottonwood,  grow  in  the  valley,  while  the  mountains 
around  produce  au  abundance  of  pine. 

The  soil  of  tlie  lower  level,  especially  near  the  north  end,  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  alkali. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  point  for  a  few  stock  ranches,  as  water  is 
abundant,  and  as  not  only  the  valley  proper,  but  also  the  little  openings 
up  into  the  mountains  and  slopes  on  the  north  and  west,  altbrd  most 
excellent  grass,  and  would  furnish  pasturage  for  quite  a  number  of  caMe. 

Below  tUis  point  the  valley  conti'acts,  but  again  expands  near  where 
it  opens  into  the  Sah watch  Basin,  affording  a  small  area  of  arable  laud. 
Here  also  are  a  number  of  hot  springs  which  emit  a  strong  vapor,  the 
temperature  ranging  at  about  120^  Fahrenheit. 

Kunning  in  from  the  northwest  is  Sahwatch  Creek,  which  affords  a 
rich  valley  some  three  or  four  miles  wide  and  some  ten  or  twelve  miles 
long.  The  bottoms  which  flank  this  stream  are  generally  flat,  and  as 
ihey  are  raised  but  slightly  above  the  water-level,  can  be  easily  irriga- 
ted, the  supply  of  water  being  abundant.  A  settlement  has  already 
been  made  here,  and  although  the  seasons  are  short,  yet  experiment  has 
proved  that  wheat,  oats,  &c.,  can  be  profitably  i*aised,  the  yield  being 
good  and  the  gr<ain  fine.  I  dislike  to  introduce  personal  incidents  into 
a  report  of  this  kind,  yet  as  they  sometimes  servo  to  give  stronger  im- 
pressions than  can  otherwise  be  made,  1  trust  I  will  be  excused  for  in- 
troducing one  here  to  show  how  diflicult  it  is  to  produce  a  belief  in  the 
agricultural  capacity  of  these  regions.  As  we  entered  this  valley  from 
the  west,  we  noticed  that  the  oats,  which  appeared  to  be  of  a  very  interior 
quality,  (lad  been  cut  quite  green ;  this  was  late  in  the  seascm,  (Septem- 
ber 30,)  and  the  night  was  very  cold  and  frosty.  I  at  once  concluded 
tiiat  the  climate  was  too  cold  and  the  seasons  too  short  to  produce  the 
cereals,  and  even  the  leader  of  our  expedition,  who  had  been  exploring 
the  Rocky  Mountain  regions  for  fifteen  years,  and  who  long  since  had 
gotten  over  first  impressions,  was  inclined  to  the'  same  opinion.  Yet 
next  morning,  when  we  passed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  we 
were  surprised  to  see  some  large  fields  of  the  finest  quality  of  wheat. 
Although  it  was  being  harvested  at  this  late  date,  having  been  sowed 
late  in  May,  the  grains  were  large  and  plum[),  and  fully  ripened. 

The  broiul  margin  that  surrounds  the  boggy  basin  before  descrilied, 
is  sufficiently  level  for  agricultural  purposes,  and,  as  far  as  the  supply  oi 
water  will  go,  can  be  easily  irrigated  and  brought  under  cultivation. 
The  hinds  along  the  east  side,  which  slope  in  from  the  base  of  the  Sierra 
Blanca,  are  rather  sandy,  and  in  ]>laces  almost  destitute  of  vegetation, 
the  supply-  of  water  on  this  side  not  being  constant.  Yet  I  think  it 
probable  that  during  the  spring  and  fii\st  of  summer,  when  most  needed, 
and  while  the  snows  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  are  melting,  there 
will  be  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  irrigate  a  considerable  breadth  of  land 
even  here. 

On  the  west  side  are  the  Carnero  and  Gareta  Creeks,  i)retty  little 
streams  which  pour  down  their  pure,  limpid  waters  through  ditch-like 
channels  but  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  plain,  rendering  the  ir- 
rigation of  the  bordering  lands  remarkably  easy  and  inexpensive.  The 
soil  here  is  very  good,  in  some  places  being  a  dark,  rieh  loam,  covered 
with  a  tall  and  rank  growth  of  graijs.  The  temperatwre  is  about  the 
same  as  in  the  Sahwatch  Valley,  but  although  more  open  and  perhaps 
warmer  during  the  day,  is  more  subject  to  irregular  early  frosts,  a  fact 
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wbicli  is  often  noticed  in  comparing  the  climate  of  open  plains  with  that 
of  adjacent  mountain  valleys. 

Slionkl  the  time  <iome  when  there  will  be  an  urgent  demand  for  land 
in  this  vicinity,  an  (»ncr()achm(»nt  conld  l)e  made  ui>on  the  marshy  bor- 
ders of  the  central  basin,  which  if  redeemed  would  aftbnl  several  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  rich  soil. 

On  the  southwest  this  basin  is  bordereil  by  a  somewhat  elevate<l, 
grav4»lly  phiteau,  varying  in  width  from  eight  to  fifteen  miles,  which, 
beginning  at  the  mountains  on  the  west,  iiasses  eastward  between  the 
lilt  (irande  and  Gareta  round  the  south  end  of  the  basin,  separating  it 
from  the  liio  Grande  b4ittoms.  In  regard  to  the  possibility  of  iirigating 
this  ridge  1  will  si)eak  hereafter. 

The  liio  Grande,  rising  in  the  mountains  to  the  west,  flows  directly, 
east  until  it  reaches  the  middle  of  the  valley,  where,  making  an  abmpt 
bend,  it  runs  south  thixnigh  the  entire  length  of  the  valley,  dividing  it 
into  nearly  <»qual  parts.  On  the  east  side,  between  the  tSahwatch  basin 
and  the  Kio  Costillo,  lies  a  broad,  slightly-inclined  i)lain,  aveniging 
al)out  twenty  miles  in  width.  It  is  interrupted,  in  its  southwest  por- 
tion, by  a  m<*sa  of  considerable  extent,  and  by  oc(%isional  foot-hills  which 
shoot  out  from  tht^  mountain  on  the  east.  The  southern  half  is  undulat- 
ing, but  the  northern  portion  is  composed  of  three  levels:  first  and  low- 
est, the  river  bottom,  sonu*  live  or  six  miles  wide ;  the  second  correspond- 
ing with  the  plateau  bel'ore  mentioned,  and  which  occupies  the  region 
about  Fort  Garland,  having  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  square  miles;  the  third,  which  is  the  highest^  lying  south  of 
the  second.  The  bottoms  along  the  Kio  Grande  are  composed  of  deep 
rich  soil,  generally  coveivd  with  tall  grass,  or  thickets  of  bushes,  with 
here  and  there  o[)eu  grovt^s  of  cottonwood.  They  can,  without  much 
difiicnlty,  be  irrigatwl  irom  the  river,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  (and  on 
this  ac(*ount  have  lK»en  thus  minute  in  my  des<*ription  of  this  locality) 
that,  by  commencing  a  canal  where  the  river  emerges  from  the  mount- 
ains, and  bringing  it  along  the  plateau  and  around  the  l>end  upon  the 
sec4)nd  level,  not  only  the  ])lateau  and  a  gn>at  |)ortion  of  the  second 
level,  but  the  southern  s1oik>  of  Sah watch  l)asin  and  Kio  Grande  bottoms 
might  all  l:>e  irrigated  from  it.  It  is  possible  there  may  be  a  depression 
b(»tweeii  the  Iiio  Grande  and  Gareta  at  the  upi)er  pf)rtion,  which  would 
necessitate  the  building  of  an  aque<luct,  and  thus  increase  the  expense, 
but  in  reganl  to  this  1  cannot  si)eak  i>ositively.  This  ciinal  would  irri- 
gate at  least  h\e  hundred  thousand  jici-es,  at  a  moderate  cost  i)er  acre. 

From  the  Trenchem  most  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  second  level 
can  hv  irrigated ;  aiul  it  is  possible  a  portion  of  the  higher  level  might 
be  reached  by  wat<^r  from  this  stream  and  the  Culebra,  near  their 
sources  in  the  mountains. 

An  old  Mexican  (ilaim  extends  over  a  considenible  i>ortion  of  this  part 
of  the  valley.  Reaching  from  the  south  end  of  the  Sierra  Blanca  to  the 
Kio  Costillo,  it  embrace's  the  entire  valleys  of  the  Trenchera^  Culebra, 
and  Costillo,  amounting  to  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  acre^. 

The  Kio  Culebra  furnishes  one  of  the  prettiest  and  richest  valleys  of 
this  section,  its  chit»f  expanse  being  along  the  eastern  margin  near  the 
mountains,  from  which  numerous  little  tributaries  i)our  down  their  cool, 
clear  waters.  This  expanse,  lying  between  the  mountains  on  the  east 
and  the  ''  cerillos"  on  the  west,  has  been  very  appropriately  designated 
the  ''vegas"  or  meadows,  on  account  of  the  luxuriant  growth  of  grass 
that  covers  its  soil.  There  is  quite  a  settlement  here,  chiefly  Mexican, 
and  a  large  porticm  of  the  valley  at  this  point  is  already  under  cultiva- 
tion.   The  county  seat  of  Costillo  County,  San  Luis,  (or  Culebra,)  is  lo- 
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here.  The  second  or  upper  level  here,  and  also  that  bordering  the 
lo  Valley,  might  be  irrigated,  thus  increasing  tlie  breadth  ol'  the 
)  area.  !Near  the  Kio  Grande  lie  a  8ucce88ion  of  basaltic  mesa^^  and 
\j  through  which  the  Ciilebra  and  Costillo  have  cut  channels  for 
w^aters.  The  Rio  Grande  aftbrds  no  bottom  along  tliis  part  of  its 
J,  its  Waters  being  confined  to  a  deep  narrow  canon  of  bgisalt  for 
five  miles,  from  La  Joya  to  the  crossing  of  the  road  to  Conejos. 
bio  Colorado  afibrds  another  valley  of  moderate  width,  which,  like 
hers,  is  broadest  and  most  extensive  at  its  upper  end,  narrowing 
ipproaches  the  llio  Grande.  Between  this  and  the  Taos  Valley, 
h  a  few  spots  of  limited  extent  may  be  found  which  can  be  culti- 
,  the  greater  i)art  is  elevated  and  broken,  and  is  covered  with  a 
'  growth  of  .timber. 

i  area  west  of  the  Kio  Grande  is  similar  in  character  to  that  east, 
watered  by  Pintado  Creek,  Rio  de  Jara,  and  the  Conejos  River,  and 
ins  some  as  fine  land  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  San  Luis  Vallev. 
>  valleys  of  the  Pintado  and  de  Jara  are  of  but  moderate  extent, 
reing  a  more  uneven  country  than  that  farther  south.  The  Conejos 
•  and  its  tributaries  afford  a  valley  which  at  its  central  part  pre- 
a  broad  and  fertile  area,  where  quite  a  number  of  Mexican  settle- 
I  have  already  been  made.  The  southern  portion  of  this  side  of 
an  Luis  Valley  is  principally  an  elevated  basaltic  plateau,  or  mesa, 
I  is  covered  with  grass,  and  well  adapted  for  grazing  purposes,  but 
>t  be  brought  under  cultivation,  as  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  irriga- 

But  there  is  on  this  side,  as  on  the  east,  a  large  extent  of  land, 
ipally  on  the  second  level,  which  by  proper  efforts  might  be  irrigate^, 
Guiding  a  broad  margin  to  the  arable  lands  of  this  section. 
8  soil  of  the  lower  valleys  and  bottoms  throughout  the  section  is 
•ally  composed  of  a  rich  sandy  loam,  containing  more  or  less  com- 
bed marl.  That  of  the  uj)per  levels  and  ridges  has  more  or  less  gravel 
oarse  sand  mingled  with  it. 

viog  an  elevation  of  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
teing  partially  surrounded  by  mountains,  whose  summits  bear  upon 

snow  throughout  the  year,  this  basin  must  necessarily  have  a 
ibly  cold  climate.  Yet  the  days  and  the  average  temperature 
g  the  gi'owing  season,  as  shown  by  the  thermometer,  would  indicate 
:e  £Eivorable  climate  than  the  surroundings  do;  but  this  is  to  a  cer- 
legree  deceptive,  as  the  nights  during  the  warmer  half  of  the  year 
nite  cold  as  compared  with  the  temperature  of  the  days.  And  this 
IB  will  be  seen,  has  an  important  bearing  in  estimating  the  agricul- 
capacity  of  this  section.  Frosts  generally  set  in  between  the  1st 
LOtii  of  September,  but  snow  seldom  begins  to  fall  on  the  plain 
December,  and  the  amount  that  falls  during  the  winter  is  small. 
are  is  scarcely  any  portion  of  the  valley  that  doe6  not  afford  good 
irage  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  when  every  acre  that  can  be  irrigated 
•een  brought  under  cultivation,  the  higher  ridges,  mountain  sides, 
ilevated  valleys  will  still  furnish  sufficient  pasturage  for  numerous 
I  and  flocks ;  and  if  a  means  of  reaching  market  is  ever  obtained, 
tetter  places  for  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  than  this  can 
and. 

)m  Mr.  Stephen  E.  Sterrett,  who  has  been  acquainted  with  this 
f  for  eighteen  years,  and  has  resided  here  for  the  last  ten  years,  I 
ned  the  following  information  in  regard  to  the  crops. 
6  principal  products  gf  the  soil  are  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes,  very 

corn  being  raised.    Wheat  is  generally  sown  between  the  1st  of 
i  and  10th  of  May,  and  harvested  from  1st  to  the  20th  of  September, 
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the  average  yield  beiug  thirty  bushels,  which  he  considers  a  low  esti- 
mate,  as  he  has  seeu  fields  turu  out  as  much  as  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
He  says'  the  reason  why  their  harvest  is  so  late  is  because  the  cold  nights 
in  the  si)ring  check  its  growth,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
retiird  its  ripening.  Oat^  grow  finely,  and  yield  about  forty  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Some  corn  is  raised,  principally  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
valley,  yet  the  seasons  are  so  short,  and  its  growth  so  much  retarded  by 
the  cold  nights,  that  it  is  often  injured  by  autumnal  frosts,  and  eveoi 
when  it  matures  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the  yield  light.  lie  finds 
by  expeiience  that  in  the  northern  part  of  the  valley  it  is  less  liable  to 
injury  if  planted  near  the  mountain  than  on  the  oi>en  i)lain. 

Irish  i>otatoesdo  well,  yielding  moderate  returnsof  fine-flavored  tubers,  • 
Turnips  and  Mexican  squashes  can  be  easily  raised.  Such  garden  vege- 
tables as  cabbages,  beets,  carrots,  peas,  &c.,  can  be  grown  here  without 
difliculty  5  and  tomatoes  and  beans  can  be  raised,  but  are  liable  to  be 
injured  by  the  frosts.  Veiy  little  fruit  has  hitherto  been  raised  in  the 
valley,  but  I  think  if  the  proper  varieties  of  apples  were  selected  and 
well  managed,  a  sufficient  quantity  might  be  pnxluced  to  supply  thj 
local  demand.  Currants,  rasi)berries,  goosebeiries,  and  Btniwberries 
will  grow  here  and  produce  fruit,  but  the  cultivated  varieties  will  have 
to  be  ])lanted,  for  although  the  mountain  sides  furnish  an  abundance  of 
the  wild  kinds,  they  appear  to  fail  when  transplanted  to  the  Plains. 

Ample  water  i)ower  for  milling  and  manufacturing  purposes  can  be 
readily  obtained ;  and  a  supi)ly  of  timber  can  be  had  by  going  to  the 
mounUnns,  especially  at  the  noithern  and  southern  extremities  of  the 
valley,  and  it  is  very  probable  a  large  amount  of  the  better  kind  for 
building  purposes  might  be  floated  down  the  Kio  Grande,  as  far  as  this 
river  has  accessible  points. 

The  roads  within  the  valley  are  mostly  good ;  and  those  which  lead 
out  of  it  at  Poncho  and  Sangi*e  de  Christo  passes  and  at  the  south  end 
can  be  made  good  without  any  great  expense. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  my  description  of  this  basin  because  much 
interest  has  been  manifested  concerning  it  of  late  years,  and  yet  so  lit- 
tle in  regard  to  its  agricultural  capacity  seems  to  be  known. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  I  have  omitted  to  si)eiik  of  the  Taos  Val- 
ley in  my  description  of  this  basin,  although  in  giving  the  boundaries 
I  included  it.  I  did  so  because  it  is  wholly  distinct  in  it^  character 
from  the  rest  of  the  basin,  and  is  almost  completely  isolated. 

TAOS   VALLEY. 

"  The  valley  in  which  Taos  is  situated  may  be  said  to  be  formed  by  a 
notch  or  bend  in  the  mountain  range.  On  the  southwest  is  the  Picaris 
Range,  with  a  strike  nearly  northeast  and  southwest.  The  next  range 
east  of  this  trends  about  north  and  south."  It  is  about  eighteen  miles 
in  extent  from  east  to  west  and  sixteen  from  north  to  south,  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Arroyo  Hondo  forming  its  northern  extremity.  There  is 
also  an  open  area,  about  eight  miles  wide,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Eio 
Grande,  which  may  pro[>erly  be  counted  as  a  part  of  it.  The  entire 
area,  including  the  strip  west  of  the  river,  amounts  to  about  two  huu- 
dred  and  fifty  square  miles,  or  One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  acres, 
a  large  part  of  which  may  ultimately  be  brought  under  cultivation. 

The  deep  arroyo  or  valley  at  the  north  end  is  from  one  to  two  miles 
wide,  afl'ording  a  fertile  spot,  ea^jily  irrigated,  where  there  is  a  small 
Mexican  settlement  and  vilhige. 

The  entire  valley  of  the  Taos  seems  to  have  been  one  broad  field  of 
sage,  {Art€7ni8ea,)  which,  on  the  parts  where  it  has  not  been  didturbed^ 
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excludes  every  other  growth,  giving  a  very  barren  appearance  to  the 
landscape.     • 

Besides  Taos  there  are  several  other  villages  and  settlements,  chiefly 
Mexican,  in  the  southeast  part  of  tbe  valley.  The  amount  of  land  in 
cultivation  is  not  more  than  fifteen  thousand  acres.  Unless  the  canon 
through  which  the  Eio  Grande  emerges  into  this  valley  should,  present 
some  insurmountable  dilBiculty,  the^greater  part  of  its  area  may  be  irri- 
gated, the.  northern  and  western  portion  from  this  river,  and  that  part 
along  the  mountains  from  the  streams  that  flow  into  it. 

The  soil  is  quite  difterent  from  that  of  the  valleys  further  north,  being 
very  finely  pulverized  and  loose;  it  also  is  of  considerable  depth  and 
very  fertile.  The  cause  of  its  fertility  will  be  understood  from  the  fol- 
lowing c^uotation,  made  from  the  y)reliminary  report  of  the  United  States 
Geologist  on  the  "  Geological  Survey  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,^ 
1869,  p.  70: 

The  valley  proper  is  scooped  out  of  tbe  Santa  F6  marls,  which  must  at  one  time 
hsYe  prevailed  extensively,  as  in  the  country  north  of  Santa  F<S,  but  the  surface  hag 
iMen  smoothed  off,  so  that  nowhere  are  the  marls  conspicuous ;  still  they  can  be  seen 
fkU  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  bordering  the  valley,  where  portions  of  the  recent 
deposits  lie  high  on  the  mountain  side.  No  stulimentary  rocks  of  older  date  are  seen, 
Mia  the  Santa  F^  marls  rest  directly  on  the  metamorphic  rocks. 

The  eftect  of  this  marl  upon  the  appearance  and  character  of  the  soil 
is  plainly  seen.  The  consequence  is,  that  that  which  in  its  wild  state 
appears  as  but  a  barren  sage  plain,  across  which  the  wind  sweeps  the 
fine  particles  of  the  light  soil,  piling  it  in  little  heaps  around  the  bushes, 
by  the  application  of  water  is  changed  into  a  fertile  field.  And  I  think 
Colonel  Charles  McClure  justified  in  his  statement  to  me,  that  suflficient 
wheat  to  supply  the  Territory  might  be  raised  in  this  valley,  it  is  con- 
sidered the  best  wheat-growing  region  in  New  Mexico.  The  climate 
appears  to  be  milder  here  than  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  i)roper,  although 
but  narrowly  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  diflerences  of  latitude 
and  altitude  being  slight. 

Having  now  completed  my  description  of  this  great  mountain  basin, 
it  is  projHir  I  should  refer  to  the  report  of  Lieutenant  B.  G.  Beckwith, 
as  published  in  Vol.  11,  Pacific  Eailroad  Reports,  whose  opinion  ana 
description  differ  somewhat  from  that  I  have  given.  He  remarks  that 
*'  in  our  ride  of  over  a  hundred  miles  from  El  Sangre  de  Christo  to  this 
place  (Taos)  we  saw  no  grass  in  the  valleys  worth  naming,  the  vegeta- 
tion being  confined  almost  exclusively  to  artemisia  and  a  few  varieties 
of  cacti,  but  chiefly  the  prickly  pear ;  the  pines  of  the  mountains  at 
times  extend  w^ll  down  to  the  i)lains.  In  the  high  small  valleys  of  the 
mountains  the  grass  is  luxuriant  and  the  flowers  beautiful." 

There  are  parts  of  the  open  valley  which  are  not  well  grassed  and 
that  have  upon  them  a  tolerably  thick  growth  of  artemisia,  and  also 
some  spots  grown  up  with  chenopodiaceous  shrubs ;  but  as  a  whole  it 
may  properly  be  called  well  grassed.  In  1869  our  party  traveled  over 
exactly  the  same  road  here  spoken  of,  camping  one  night  in  each  of  the 
principal  valleys,  the  Rio  Colorado,  Rio  Costillo,  and  Culebra,  having 
no  difficulty  in  either  in  obtaining  snflicient  grass  for  our  stock.  It  is 
true  that  it  was  not  so  rank  and  abundant  in  the  first  two  as  in  the 
last,  which,  outside  of  the  cultivated  fields,  was  one  rich  meadow.  The 
bottoms  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  western  slope  of  the  Sahwatch  basin 
we  found  covered  with  a  very  heavy  growth  of  grass. 

In  summing  up  his  view  of  this  valley,  although  he  calls  it  one  of  the 
finest  in  New  Mexico,  yet  he  goes  on  to  say : 

The  extensive  valley  of  San  Lnis,  lying  hetweeu  tlie  Sierra  Blanca  on  the  cast  and 
Siena  Ban  Juan  on  the  west,  and  watered  hy  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  and  its  uumer- 
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0U8  small  tribataries,  is,  in  general,  one  vast  sage  plain  from  the  Rio  Colorado  to  Gun- 
nison's Puss.  Tbo  grass  on  tlie  lower  tributaries  of  ^bc  Rio  del  Norte,  in  this  valley,  is 
very  limited  indeed.  It  is  more  abundant  on  the  upper  affluents,  whete  a  few  lieldi 
of  prairie  grass  a  mile  or  two  in  width  were  observf^d,  and  the  authority  of  our  guide 
given  for  extensive  grass  prairies  on  the  Rio  del  Norte  itself.  But  all  these  graen  fieldi, 
with  the  greatest  amount  of  cultivation  which  can  be  supplied  with  watex  from  the 
little  streams  of  this  valley,  caii,  under  the  most  favorable  circumataacciB,  only  support 
a  meager  population. 

It  is  evident  from  these  remarks  of  Lieutenant  Beckwith  that  he 
bases  bis  conclusions  on  bis  observations  and  experience  in  the  States 
wbere  tlie  soil  is  moistened  by  rain,  and  that  bo  considers  tbe  sage 
gi-ound  as  unlit  for  cultivation.  But  tbe  experiments  of  tbe  seventeen 
years  wbicb  bave  ebapsed  since  be  was  there,  have  taugbt  us  that  sage 
land,  when  irrigated,  is  about  as  productive  as  tbe  grass  fields.  And  the 
broad  sage  field  that  lies  west  of  Fort  Garland,  (then  Fort  Wfessachu- 
setts,)  if  redeemed  by  water,  would  soon  give  evidence  of  tins  fact 

I  do  not  refer  to  tbe  reports  of  others  in  any  spirit  of  criticism,  but 
as  far  as  possible  to  correct  tbe  imi)ression  made  by  tbese  opinions, 
wbicb,  tbougb  given  in  all  candor,  frequently  did  injustice  to  this 
country.  * 

VALLEY  OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE. 

As  I  bave  ti*aveled  over  but  a  small  portion  of  tbis  section  I  cannot 
enter  as  minutely  into  details  as  1  bave  in  regard  to  tbe  one  north  of  it 
My  description,  therefore,  will  not  only  bo  more  general,  but  made  up  in 
part  from  such  reliable  information  as  I  could  obtain.  But  this  defi- 
ciency is,  to  a  great  degree,  compensated  by-  the  narrative  of  Dr.  A, 
Wislizenus,  tbe  reconnoissanoe  of  Lieutenant  Emorj^,  and  tho  reports  of 
General  Pope,  Lieutenant  Whipple,  and  others,  in  which  notices  of  the 
agriculture  and  arable  lands  of  different  parts  of  the  section  are  to  be 
found. 

Tbe  length  from  north  to  south,  counting  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
de  Taos  to  the  Mexican  line,  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
with  an  average  width  of  one  hundred  and  ten  miles.  It  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate, even  with  approximate  accuracy,  the  amount  of  arable  laud  in  this 
area,  as,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  comparatively  narrow  valley  proper 
of  the  Eio  Grande,  it  lies  in  small  irregular  valleys  and  detached  spots. 
And,  in  addition  to  tbis  difhculty,  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  in 
regard  to  the  average  width  of  this  valley,  varying  from  two  to  twenty 
miles.  Yet  tbis  difference  is  not  wholly  due  to  error  in  either  party,  as 
the  term  "  valley  *'  is  used  in  different  senses,  some  meaning  thereby  only 
the  bottoms  immediately  along  the  river,  while  others  include  the  lower 
terriices  which  at  some  points  flank  the  bottoms.  Perhaps  the  best 
data  wo  have  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  is  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
port of  Lieutenant  Whipple,  who,  after  a  careful  examination,  estimates 
the  cultivable  ai*ea  of  a  belt  thirty  miles  wide,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  long,  east  and  west — reaching  from  Anton  Chico  to  Camp- 
bell's Pass— at  three  hundred  and  sixty  square  miles,  or  one-tifteenth  of 
tho  whole  area.  As  this  belt  reaches  directly  across  tbe  entire  width  of 
the  section  under  consideration,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  average  of  the 
whole ;  for,  although  it  includes  the  valley  of  the  San  Jos6  on  the  west, 
the  east  end  stretches  over  the  broad  Mesa  de  la  Vista  almost  from 
Anton  Chico  to  San  Antonio.  This  proportion  would  give  for  the  sec- 
tion nearly  two  thousand  six  hundred  square  miles  of  tillable  land,  which 
I  think  may  be  increased  by  the  proper  husbanding  of  water. 

In  order  to  understand  properly  tbe  differences  in  climate  and  pro- 
ductions observable  in  the  different  parts  of  this  section,  it  is  neeessaiy, 
not  only  to  take  into  consideration  the  latitude,  but  also  the  variations 
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in  altitude,  and  proximity  to  lii^h  mountains.  Be^nning:  at  the  San 
Luis  Valley,  with  an  elevation  of  7,(X)0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
;pre  find  when  we  reach  Santa  F6  the  height  is  still  0,840  feet,  which  is 
higher  than  some  of  the  valleys  farther  north.  Keeping  on  the  same 
plateau,  and  moving  south,  the  elevations  of  the  prin(;ipal  x)oints  are  as 
follows:  Gallisteo  Village,  0,105;  Los  Cerillos,  5,804 ;  Caiion  IJianf^o, 
6,320,  and  a  little  southwest  of  the  caiion,  near  Laguna  Blanea,  0,943 
feet.  Moving  southwest  from  this  point  toward  Albuquerque,  we  find 
the  elevation  at  San  Antonio  is  0,408  feet.  But  when  we  descend  into 
the  immediate  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  as  far  north  as  Pefia  Blanea, 
it  is  only  5,288  feet  above  the  sea-level,  or  1,552  lower  than  at  Santa  F^. 
At  San  Felipe  it  is  5,220;  at  Albuquerque,  5,020;  at  Isleta,  4,910;  at 
Soeorro,  4,560 ;  at  Alamosa,  4,200;  and  at  El  Paso  about  3,800.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  when  we  cross  the  ridge  east  of  Santa  Fe,  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Pecos,  we  find  the  altitude  at  Pecos  Village  but  0,300 
feet — about  500  feet  lower  than  at  Santa  F^  ;  while  at  Anton  Chico  it  is 
only  5,372  feet,  corresponding  very  nearly  with  that  of  the  Bio  Grande 
valley  at  PeDa  Blanea. 

I  have  given  these  particulars  in  regard  to  the  elevation  of  this 
region  to  show  that,  sweeping  around  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Bocky 
Monntain  range,  is  an  elevated  plateau,  or  extended  mesa,  which,  reach- 
ing north  along  the  inside  of  the  basin  for  some  distance,  occui>ies  both 
sides  of  the  river,  but  southward  recedes  from  it.  At  Pena  Blanea  we 
descend  into  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  proper,  which  continues  along  the 
aonthern  course  of  the  river  with  little  inteiTuption  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  Territory.  From  this  point  south,  fruits  and  the  tenderer  vege- 
tables and  plants  are  grown  with  ease,  which  fail  no  farther  north  than 
Santa  ¥6. 

But  the  diflerence  in  altitude  is  not  the  only  influence  tending  to  vary 
the  temi>erature  and  vegetation  between  the  northjeni  and  southern 
parts  of  the  section,  for  about  opposite  the  point  whei-e  this  lower  level 
begins,  the  mountain  range  on  the  east  terminates,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  depression  of  temperatufe  and  the  cold  of  the  nights,  so  far 
as  caused  by  the  proximity  of  snowy  i)eaks  and  icy  waters,  also  cerise. 

From  the  region  of  the  Galisteo  south  the  features  of  the  country 
change ;  instead  of  the  vast  and  lofty  ranges  of  the  liocky  Mountains, 
a  succession  of  shorter,  narrower,  and  less  lofty  mountains  forming  a 
chain  which  runs  directly  north  and  south  a  short  distance  east  of  the 
river  and  almost  parallel  with  it ;  and  what  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
instead  of  corresponding  with  the  range  east  of  the  San  Luis  Valley, 
this  chain  runs  almost  directly  in  a  line  with  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
While  the  mountains  have  thus  diminished,  on  the  other  hand  theminla- 
tore  table  lands  of  the  regions  farther  north  are  here  replaced  by  vast 
plateaus  which  spread  over  the  country  forming  its  general  level,  out  of 
which  are  scooped  the  valleys  and  basins. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Bio  Grande,  between  the  Taos  Valley  and 
Joya,  the  country  is  broken  and  mountainous,  mostly  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  timber,  chiefly  pine  and  fir.  This  area  is  traversed 
east  and  west  by  a  few  small  streams,  which  are  bordered  by  narrow 
strips  of  cultivable  lands.  The  three  principal  ones  are  the  Penasco, 
Pneblo,  and  Chumesal ;  the  first  being  a  vigorous  cre^k  which  traverses 
a  valley  varying  in  width  fi*om  one  to  five  miles,  which  is  flanked  on 
each  side  by  high  bluffs.  A  good  part  of  it  is  already  under  cultivation, 
and,  as  the  soil  is  fertile  and  the  valley  sheltered,  the  crops  i)roduced  are 
quite  heavy.  The  other  two  are  small  and  less  important  than  the 
Pefiasco. 
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Between  this  broken  region  and  the  Bio  de  Canado  (or  Santa  Cmz) 
on  the  south,  lying  along  the  Rio  Grande,  is  a  moderate  breadth  of  arable 
land,  some  of  which  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  not  only  the  h^*dier 
cereals,  as  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  but  also  corn,  which  grows  Uu^ge  and 
fine.  The  tillable  area  here  could  be  considerably  enlarged  by  irrigatioD 
from  the  Bio  Grande,  unless  there  is  some  impediment  which  I  failed  to 
obsei've. 

The  Bio  de  Santa  FiS  Rio  Galisteo,  and  Tuerto  Greek  aflbrd  strips  of 
arable  land,  varying  in  width  from  one  to  ten  miles ;  but  here  also  1 
think  the  amouiit  might  be  increased  by  proi>er  efforts  and  more  ex- 
tensive acequias. 

I  have  not  visited  the  valleys  of  the  Bio  de  Chama  and  Rio  Puerco. 
The  valley  of  the  Bio  Puerco,  I  understand,  is  flanked  by  elevated  table 
lands,  and  that  its  lower  portion  is  not  supplied  with  living  water  bat  a 
part  of  the  year ;  but  its  principsil  tributary,  the  Ban  Jose,  runs  throu^fh 
a  fine  wide  valley,  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  cultivated 
land  and  a  number  of  villages,  the  breadth  available  for  agricultural 
purposes  being  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  stream. 

The  average  width  of  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande,  as 
before  stated,  has  received  widely  different  estimates ;  Dr.  Wislizenus 
placing  it  as  high  as  twenty  miles,  evidently  including  the  lower  terrace 
which  is  sometimes  present,  while  Colonel  McClure  stated  to  me  that  he 
would  not  estimate  it  at  more  than  two  miles,  including  only  the  imme- 
diate bottoms  of  the  river.  Lieutenant  Whipplels  calculation  would 
give  about  eight  or  nine  miles  as  the  average,  which  is  probably  nearer 
correct  than  either  of  the  others. 

The  following  memoranda  in  regard  to  various  points  along  this  valley, 
though  not  very  definite,  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  reader. 

At  San  Domingo  it  is  quite  narrow  and  continues  so  for  about  six 
miles  below  San  |^\4ipe,  where  it  again  widens  to  six  or  seven  miles,  t^e 
soil  being  quite  sandy.  At  Bernalillo  it  is  of  considerable  breadth,  bat 
grows  narrow  in  the  vicinity  of  Zandia,  again  expanding  and  affording 
a  tolerably  broad  area  at  Alameda*  From  Alameda  to  a  i>oint  some 
distance  below  Isleta,  there  is  a  moderate  width  of  good  bottom  land. 
Contracting  near  Peralto,  it  widens  again  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tom^ 
with  improveil  soil,  the  belt  continuing  with  very  little  interruption 
to  the  bend  of  the  Bio  Grande,  below  tlie  mouth  of  the  Puerco,  where 
the  bordering  hills  close  in  u|>on  it,  reducing  it  to  about  one  mile.  At 
Socorro  there  is  a  medium  belt,  which  expands  southward,  presenting  a 
very  fine  agricultural  section,  which  is  interrupted  in  the  vicinity  of  Fra 
Cristobal  Mountains.  Between  San  Antonio  and  DoHa  Ana  are  some 
of  the  finest  portions  of  the  whole  valley,  opposite  which  on  the  east 
side  stretch  the  sandy  wastes  of  the  dreaded  Jornada  del  Mnerto. 
Kear  Mesiila  and  Dona  Ana  are  also  some  fine  openings,  which  are  i^ar- 
tially  cultivated.  In  regard  to  the  few  small  tributary  valleys  below 
the  Bio  Puerco,  I  know  nothing. 

The  volume  of  water  sent  down  l\v  this  river  is  sufficient  to  irrigate 
an  immense  ai^^  of  land.  At  Tome  Lieutenant  Emory  found  by  meas- 
urement the  entire  volume,  including  two  acequias,  to  be  equal  to  a  width 
of  ninety-three  feet  and  depth  of  two  feet,  or  the  area  of  a  transverse 
section,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  square  feet.  The  rate  of  fall  be- 
tween Peua  Blanca  and  Isleta  is  ne^irly  six  feet  to  the  mile;  it  may 
therefore  be  possible  to  carry  it  to  some  portions  of  the  higher  ground, 
but  in  regard  to  this  I  am  unable  to  speak  positively.  Judging  from 
the  height  of  the  bluff  at  San  Felipe  above  the  river  level,  one  hundred 
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and  niuety-six  feet,  it  is  notgprobable  this  is  practicable  except  where 
there  are  lower  intermediate  levels. 

As  a  general  thing  the  soil  along  the  river  is  quite  sandy,  bat  when 
well  watered  proves  to  be  very  fertile;  aut^,  although  seemingly  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  wheat,  this  cereal  does  not  prove  us  productive  here  as 
fEiTther  north.  Indian  corn  grows  finely,  and  when  the  better  varieties 
are  introduced  and  cultivated,  large  and  remunerative  crops  may  l>e 
raised.  Here  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  finest  grape-growing  sections  in 
the  Union,  its  only  rivals  being  the  valleys  of  California.  All  the  usual 
varieties  of  fruit  can  be  raised  in  abundance  and  with  great  ease.  Mel- 
ons, pumpkins,  frijoles,  and  in  the  southern  extremity  cotton,  can  be 
produced.  In  the  greater  part  of  this  valley  two  crops  of  cereals  can  be 
raified  in  one  season. 

THE  PECOS  VALLEY. 

As  I  have  visited  only  the  northern  part  of  this  section,  and  have 
received  information  in  regard  to  some  detached  portions  only  of  its 
southern  half,  I  can  form  no  reliable  estimate  of  the  amount  of  arable 
land  it  contains.  Yet  I  am  warranted,  by  what  I  have  seen  and  learned, 
in  saying  that  the  pix)portion  is  less  than  in  either  of  the  sections  here- 
tofore described.  In  fact,  the  valley  of  this  river  is  one  of  erosion,  worn 
out  of  the  broad  plateau  of  this  region,  and  presenting,  noith  of  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains,  the  appearance  of  one  vast  arroyo.  Its  tribu- 
taries are  few,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  of  but  little  im- 
portance in  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 

The  Gallinas  Kiver  and  its  little  tributaries  afford  narrow  belts  of  fer- 
tile soil,  the  area  being  equal  to  the  supply  of  water.  Around  Las  Vegiis 
a  considerable  breadth  is  under  cultivation,  corn  being  the  chief  crop. 
The  Pecos,  to  its  junction  with  the  Gallinas,  runs  through  a  very  narrow 
valley,  which  luis  been  correctly  described  as  ^ribbon-like,"  a  few  bay- 
like expansions  forming  th*e  only  exce[)tions,  as  at  San  Miguel.  The 
valley  bottom  throughout  this  distance  is  genemlly  fianked  by  high 
bluffs,  which  sometimes,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  La  Cuesta,  reach  an 
altitude  of  five  hundred  feet.  Lieutenant  Whipple,  whose  line  of  survey 
crossed  at  Anton  Chico,  estimates  the  cultivable  land  in  a  belt  thirty 
miles  wide  and  reaching  directly  across  this  section,  fr^  Pajarito  Greek 
to  Anton  Ghico,  at  one-thirtieth  of  the  area  embi'aced.  From  an  exam- 
ination hi  person  of  a  similar  belt  immediately  north  of  it,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  this  estimate  very  near  correct;  it  may  be  a  little  too  low,  but 
not  much.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Sumner,  as  I  was  informed  by  . 
Mr.  Maxwell,  there  is  a  considerable  breadth  of  fertile  land  which  can 
be  irrigated,  and  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fraits  and 
grapes.  Along  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Bonito  tbere  are  some  fertile 
spots,  where  not  only  fine  crops  of  cereals  are  raised,  but  where  fruits, 
grapes,  and  even  sweet  potatoes  grow  well.  Very  little  appears  to  be 
known  in  regard  to  the  valley  of  the  Penasco. 

From  the  north  end  of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the 
IMaware  River  the  valley  of  the  Pecos  is  level  and  very  fertile,  averag- 
ing in  width  some  three  or  four  miles.  But  from  all  I  can  learn  in  re- 
gard to  this  part  of  the  section  the  tillable  area  could  be  extended  far 
beyond  the  immediate  bottoms.  For  here  the  plateau,  instead  of  ter- 
minating in  abrupt  bluff's,  descends  gradually,  and  in  a  somewhat  gen- 
tle slope  to  the  river  bottom.  The  supply  of  water  in  the  river  being 
ample,  and  the  fall  rapid  in  this  part  of  its  course,  irrigating  canals  could 
he  carried  far  up  the  slope,  if  not  to  the  top  of  tVi^  ^YvjAa^'Oax.   "IXi^  ^'^  <^^ 
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the  upper  l<»vol  ]>ossessos  all  tlio  iii;;:n'di(Mit!«n»cossary  toprfMliu?tiveii(*ss, 
cxe(»i>t  that  fiuiiislied  by  water.  Supply  tliis  and  all  the  tabli*  laiulsot 
New  Mexico  will  yield  ri^'h  returns  for  tlie  labor  bestowe<l  npou  them. 
I  am  of  the  o])iuiou  thfit  for  a  part  of  its  course  the  Peco»  is  some- 
what slu^r^ish,  but  r  may  l>e  mistaken  in  this,  as  1  base  it  ontirely  m 
the  frtllowin«r  data,  viz,  that  from  Anton  Chico  to  the  mouth  of  the  l^elJ^ 
war(»  the  fall  amounts  to  one  thousand  two  InindnMl  and  litty  leer, 
which  pvesan  aversijre  of  but  little  more  than  four  fi^etto  the  mile,  hut 
as  the  fall  between  the  north  end  of  the  (Tuailaluyw  Mountains  and  tin* 
mouth  of  the  Delaware  is  very  rapid,  and  at  the  up]K»r  ]Kirtion  is  also 
ab<)ve  the  avenijre,  1  infer  that  for  a  ])art  of  its  int-t^rmediatc  disUiuce 
tlK>  fall  is  but  little. 

WESTERN  NEW  MEXICO. 

Althoufjli  this  is  not  embraced  in  the  Rio  (iraudc  district,  it  is  i)or- 
haps  lK»st  to  add  hei'e  what  few  items  I  have  obtained  in  re^anl  to  its 
agricultural  capacity. 

The  Kio  8an  Juan,  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  althonfrh 
rising  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains  of  ('olonido  Territory,  bends  south 
and  traverses  the  northwest  portion  of  New  Mexico,  wheiv  it  irceives  a 
nund)er  of  atlluents.  Colonel  McClure  and  (Governor  Amy  infoiiu  me 
that  these  valleys  alfonl  a  considerable  bw»adth  of  very  rich  land,  which 
can  be  irrigated,  and  which  will  ])rodnce  line  cn)p»of  the  cereals,  ve;*- 
etablcs,  and'fmits  usually  grown  in  the  Mid<lle  States.  As  this  aiva 
api>(»ars  to  be  almost,  if  not  entirely,  uno<*cupied,  it  would  present  a 
good  point  for  a  colony. 

The  upj)cr  tiibutaries  of  the  Puerco  of  the  West,  a  branch  of  Flax 
Kiver,  tnv  Hanked  by  narrow  lM»lts  of  arable  lands,  but  as  the  water  of 
this  river  sinks  as  it  desyencls,  it  cannot  be  relie<l  on  for  irrigating  pur- 
l)os«»s.  ihit  near  the  mountains  here,  as  along  the  headwaters  of  the 
Zuni,  crojjs  may  be  raised  without  irrigation,  as  the  supply  of  rain  is 
said  to  be.  g(»nerally  suflficient  for  this  purpose.  Even  around  Znfii, 
where  an  ample  supply  of  water  can  l.»e  obtained  from  the  Zuni  Kiver, 
there  are  no  ace<]uias,  the  inhabitants  ndying  on  the  rains  to  supply  the 
necessary  moistun\  There  is  probably  some]Hvuliarity  c^ninected  with 
the  local  atmosflienc  currents  hero  which  (follects  the  moisture,  or 
causes  its  separation  and  fall.  The  evidences  of  a  fonner  quite  numer- 
ous poi)ulation,  which  have  served  to  ronder  this  classic  groun<l,  when 
we  consiih'r  the  fact  that  they  aro  unaccompanied  by  the  remains  of 
aqueducts,  would  indi(^at<)  that  formerly  the  amount  of  rain  was  sutlicieiit 
for  agri(»ultiu'al  puriM)ses. 

The  IJio  Mimbros  runs  through  a  beautiful  valley  of  moderate  width 
and  fertile*  soil,  where  all  the  productions  of  the  Central  States  c^in  \)e 
raiscHl,  and  where  even  those  things  which  belong  to  a  more  southern 
climate  can  Iw  gi-own  without  ditli<ndty. 

The  Rio  Gila,  near  whero  it  leaves  the  Temtoiy,  ha«  some  good  Iwt- 
tom  lands,  but  farther  north,  toward  the  Sierra*  Santa  liita,  is  pebbly 
and  inferior.  In  regard  to  the  valleys  along  its  head-waters  1  know 
nothing. 

SOIL,  CL13IATE,   AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

Leaving  the  description  of  the  Canadian  section  until  I  come  to  the 
examination  of  the  Arkansas  distri(*.t,  I  will. close  my  aceouutof  the  Bio 
Graiule  district  with  a  short  summary  of  the  information  obtaine<l  iu 
i-cference  to  the  soil,  climat^i,  and  procluctions  of  the  Tcmtory. 
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As  a  general  thing  the  soil  is  sandy  and  looks  poor  and  sterile,  gi^iDg 
t  impression  of  extr^e  barrenness,  which  it  is  difficult  to  remove  until 
6  effect  of  irrigation  and  cultivation  is  seen.  But  the  general  state- 
3nt  made  in  the  introduction  respecting  the  soil  in  the  Kocky  Moun- 
in  region  holds  good  here,  for  wherever  sufficient  water  can  be  applied 
e  soil  will  prove  fertile. 

The  best  estimate  I  can  make  of  the  arable  area  of  the  Territory  is 
•out  as  follows :  in  the  Rio  Grande  district,  one-twentieth,  or  about 
o  thousand  eight  hundred  square  miles ;  in  the  strip  along  the  west- 
Q  border,  one-fiftieth,  or  about  six  hundred  square  miles ;  in  the  north- 
stern  triangle,  watered  by  the  Canadian  River,  one-fifteenth,  or  about 
e  thousand  four  hundred  square  miles.    This  calculation  excludes  the 
Staked  Plains,''  and  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  four  thousand  eight 
mdred  square  miles,  or  neai'ly  two  million  nine  hundred  thousand 
res.    This,  I  am  aware,  is  larger  than  any  x)revious  estimate  that  I 
.ve  seen,  but  when  the  country  is  i)enetrated  by  one  or  two  railroads, 
A  a  more  enterprising  agricultural  population  is  introduced,  tbe  fact 
U  soon  be  developed  that  many  i)ortious  now  considered  beyond  the 
etch  of  irrigation  will  be  reclaiAed.    I  do  not  found  this  estimate- 
lollj^  upon  the  Observations  made  in  tbe  small  portions  I  have  visited, . 
it  in  addition  thereto  I  have  carefully  examined  the  various  reports. 
ide  upon  special  sections,  and  have  obtained  all  the  information  L 
old  from  intelligent  persons  who  have  resided  in  the  Territory  for  a 
imber  of  years. 

As  the  Territory  includes  in  its  bounds  some  portions  of  the  Rocky 
onntain  range  on  which  snow  remains  for  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
id  also  a  semi-tropical  region  along  its  southern  boundry,  there  is,  of 
cessity,  a  wide  difl:erence  in  the  extremes  of  temperature.  But  with 
e  exception  of  the  cold  seasons  of  the  higher  lands  at  the  north,  it  is . 
mperate  r*nd  regular.  The  summer  days  in  the  lower  \:alleys  are  • 
metimes  quite  warm,  but  as  the  dry  atmosphere  rapidly  absorbs  the 
rspiration  of  the  body,  it  prevents  the  debilitating  eftect  experienced 
lerQ  the  air  is  heavier  and  more  saturated  with  moisture.  Tbe  nights 
B  cool  and  refreshing.  The  winters,  except  in  the  mountainous  por- 
»ns  at  the  north,  are  modemte,  but  the  difference  between  the  fiorth- 
a  and  southern  sections  during  this  season  is  greater  than  during  the 
mmer.  The  amount  of  snow  that  falls  is  light  andt  seldom  remains 
the  ground  longer  than  a  few  hours.  The  rains  principally  fall  dur- 
g  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  but  the  annual  amount 
small,  seldom  exceeding  a  few  inches.  When  there  are  heavy  snows 
the  mountains  during  the  winter,  there  will  be  good  crops  the  folio w- 
j  summer,  the  supply  of  water  being  more  abundant,  and  the  quan- 
iy  of  sediment  carried  down  greater  than  when  the  snows  are  light. 
)od  crops  appear  to  come  in  cycles,  three  or  four  following  in  succes- 
m,  then  one  or  two  inferior  ones.  During  the  autumn  months  the 
nd  is  disagreeable  in  some  places,  especially  near  the  oi>enings  between 
l^h  ridges,  and  at  the  termini  of  or  passes  through  mountain  ranges. 
lere  is,  perhaps,  no  healthier  section  of  country  to  bo  found. in  the 
lited  States  than  that  embraced  in  the  boundaries  of  ColorJido  and 
5w  Mexico.  In  fact,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  this  area 
3ludes  the  healthiest  portion  of  the.Union.  Perhaps  it  is  not  improper 
:  me  to  say  that  I  have  no  personal  ends  to  ser\'e  in  making  this  state- 
mt,  not  having  one  dollar  invested  in  either  of  these  Territories  iu 
y  way  whatever.  I  make  it  simply  because  I  believe  it  to  be  true. . 
)r  would  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  contrasting  with  other  sections 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  only  so  far  as  these  Territories  have  the 
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advantage  in  temperature.  It  is  x>08sibl6  Arizona  should  be  inclnded, 
but  as  I  have  not  visited  it  I  cannot  speak  of  it!  There  is  no  better 
place  of  resort  for  those  suffering  with  pulmonary  complaints  than  here. 
It  is  time  for  the  health  seekers  of  our  country  to  learn  and  appreciate 
the  fact  that  within  our  own  bounds  are  to  be  found  all  the  dements  of 
health  that  can  possibly  be  obtained  by  a  tour  to  the  eastern  continent, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  world.  And  that,  in  addition  to  the  invigor- 
ating air,  is  scenery  as  wild,  grand,  and  vaiied  as  any  found  amid  tbe 
Alpine  heights  of  Switzerland.  And  here  too,  from  Middle  Park  to 
Las  Vegas,  is  a  succession  of  mineral  and  hot  springs  of  almost  every 
character. 

The  productions  of  Kew  Mexico,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  variety 
of  its  climate,  are  varied,  but  the  staples  will  evidently  be  cattle,  sheep, 
wool,  and  wine,  for  which  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted.  The  table- 
lands and  monntain  valleys  are  covered  throughout  with  the  nutritious 
gramma  and  other  grasses,  which,  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  soil, 
cure  upon  the  ground  and  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  food  for 
ilocks  and  herds  both  summer  and  winter.  The  ease  and  comparatively 
small  cost  with  which  they  can  be*  kept,  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
increase,  and  exemption  from  epidemic  disea^s,  added  to  the  fact  that 
winter  feeding  is  not  required,  must  make  the  raising  of  stock  and  wool- 
growing  a  prominent  business  of  the  country ;  the  only  serious  draw- 
back at  present  being  the  fear  of  the  hostile  Indian  tribes.  But  as  these 
remarks  apply  equally  well  to  all  these  districts,  I  will  speak  further  in 
regard  to  this  matter  when  I  take  up  the  subject  of  grazing  in  this 
division. 

The  cattle  and  sheep  of  this  Territory  are  small,  because  no  care  seems 
to  be  taken  to  improve  the  breed.  San  Miguel  County  appears  to  be 
the  gi*eat  pasturing  ground  for  sheep,  large  numbers  being  driven  here 
from  other  counties  to  graze.  Don  Komaldo  Baca  estimates  that  be- 
tween five  hundred  thousand  and  eight  hundred  thousand  are  annually 
pastured  here ;  about  two-thirds  of  which  are  driven  in  from  other  sec- 
tions. His  own  flocks  number  between  thirty  thousand  and  forty 
thousand  head;  those  of  his  nephew  twenty-five  thousand  to  thirty 
thousand ;  Mr.  Mariano  Trisarry,  of  Bernalillo  County,  owns  about  fl%- 
five  thousand ;  and  Mr.  Gallegos,  of  Santa  F^,  nearly  seventy  thousand 
head. 

Don  Boraaldo  Baca  stated  to  me  that  his  flocks  yielded  him  an  annual 
average  of  about  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  washed  wool  to  the  sheep ; 
that  the  average  price  of  sheep  was  not  more  than  two  dollars  per  head; 
that  the  wool  paid  all  expenses  and  left  the  increase,  which  is  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  per  cent,  per  annum,  as  his  profit.  From  these  figures 
some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  what  improved  sheep  would  yield. 

Wheat  and  oats  grow  throughout  the  Territory,  but  the  former  does 
not  yield  as  heavily  in  the  southern  as  in  the  northern  part.  If  any 
method  of  watering  the  higher  plateau  is  ever  discovered,  I  think  that 
it  will  produce  hea\ier  crops  of  wheat  than  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Corn  is  raised  from  the  Vermijo  on  the  east  of  the  mountains  around 
to  the  Culebra  on  the  inside ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  principal  crop  of  San 
Miguel  County,  but  the  quality  and  yield  is  inferior  to  that  which  can 
be  produced  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  along  the  Rio  Bonito.  The 
southern  portion  of  the  Rio  Pecos  Valley  and  the  Canadian  bottoms  are 
probably  the  best  portions  of  the  Territory  for  this  cereal. 

Apples  will  grow  from  the  Taos  Valley  south ;  but  peaches  cannot  be 
raised  to  any  advantage  north  of  Bernalillo  in  the  central  section,  but  it 
13  likely  they  would  do  well  along  some  of  the  tributaries  and  main 
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valley  of  the  Canadian  Biver.  They  also  appear  to  grow  well  and  pro- 
duce froit  without  irrigation  in  the  Zuni  country ;  and  the  valley  of  the 
Mimbres  is  also  adapted  to  their  culture.  Apricots  and  plums  grow 
wherever  apples  or  x>eaches  can  be  raised.  I  neglected  to  obtain  any 
information  in  regard  to  pears,  but  judging  from  the  similarity  of  soil 
and  climate  here  to  that  of  Utah  and  California,  where  this  fruit  grows 
to  perfection,  I  suppose  that  in  the  central  and  southern  i>ortions 
it  would  do  welL  The  grape  will  probably  be  the  chief  or  at  least 
tiie  most  profitable  product  of  the  soil.  The  soil  and  climate  appear 
to  be  x>eculiarly  adapted  to  its  growth,  and  the  xirobability  is  that  as 
a  grape-growing  and  wine-producing  section  it  will  be  second  only  to 
California.  From  Colonel  McClure  I  learned  tJiat  the  amount  of  wine 
made  in  1867  was  about  forty  thousand  gallons,  and  that  the  crop  of  1869 
would  probably  reach  one  hundred  thousand  gallons;  1  have  not  been 
informed  since  whether  his  estimate  was  verifi^  or  not.  A  good  many 
vineyards  were  planted  in  1869,  at  least  double  the  number  of  18o8. 
Several  Americans,  anticipating  the  building  of  a  railroad  through  that 
section,  have  engaged  in  this  branch  of  agriculture.  The  wine  that  is 
made  here  is  said  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality. 

Beets  here,  as  in  Colorado,  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  sugar  beet  would  not  only  yield  heavy  crops,  but  also  con- 
tain a  large  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe 
that  soil  which  is  impregnated  with  alkaline  matter  will  favor  the  pro- 
duction of  the  saccharine  principle.  I  base  this  opinion  wholly  on  ob- 
8ervation&  made  in  Utah  in  regard  to  its  effect  on  fruit,  therefore  experi- 
ments may  prove  that  I  am  wholly  mistaken.  It  is  po8(sible  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried ;  if  so,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

The  Irish  potatoes  are  inferior  to  those  raised  farther  north.  Cab- 
bages grow  large  and  fine.  Onions  from  the  Eaton  Mountains  south 
have  the  finest  flavor  of  any  I  ever  tasted,  and  therefore  am  not  sur- 
prised that  Lieutenant  Emory  found  the  dishes  at  Bernalillo  '^  all  dressed 
with  the  everlasting  onion."  But  as  to  the  "  chili  ^  or  pepper  which  is 
80  extensively  raised  and  used  in  New  Mexico,  I  beg  to  be  excused,  un- 
less I  can  have  my  throat  lined  with  something  less  sensitive  than  na- 
ture's coating.  Sweet  i)otatoes  have  been  successfully  tried  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Sumner  and  along  the  head-waters  of  the  Bio  Bonito. 
Melons,  pumpkins,  frijoles,  &c.,  are  raised  in  profrision  in  the  lower  val- 
leys; and  I  understand  cotton  was  formerly  grown  in  limited  quantities. 

As  a  general  thing  the  mountains  afford  an  abundance  of  pine  for  the 
supply  of  lumber  and  fuel  to  those  sufficiently  near  to  them.  Some  of 
the  vidleys  have  a  limited  amount  of  cottonwood  growing  along  them. 
In  addition  to  pine,  spruce  and  cottonwood,  the  stunted  cedar  and  mes- 
qnit,  which  is  found  over  a  large  area,  may  be  used  for  fuel.  The  best 
timbered  portion  of  the  Bio  Grande  Valley  is  between  Socorro  and  Dona 
AHa.    The  east  side  of  the  Guadalupe  range  has  an  abui^dant  supply  of 

I)ine  of  large  size.    Around  the  head-waters  of  the  Pecos  is  some  excel- 
ent  timber.    Walnut  and  oak  are  found  in  a  few  spots  south,  but  in 
lunited  quantities  and  of  too  small  a  size  to  be  of  much  value. 

THE  CANADIAN  SECTION. 

This  section,  in  a  strictly  systematic  arrangement,  would  be  included 
m  the  Arkansas  district,  to  which  it  really  belongs ;  but,  for  conveni- 
ence, and  that  the  plan  of  m^  report  of  last  year  may  remain  unchanged, 
I  describe  it  separately.  It  mcludes  that  part  of  New  Mexico  lying  be- 
tween the  Baton  Mountains  on  the  north  and  the  Pecos  section,  or 
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"  Llano  Estacado''  on  the  south  and  southwest,  and  contains  about  four- 
teen thousand  square  miles.  The  amount  of  arable  land  in  this  section, 
as  heretofore  stated,  is  estimated  at  about  one  thousand  four  hundred 
square  miles,  or  nine  hundred  thousand  acres.  This  estimate  is  made 
on  very  slender  data,  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  as  very  relia- 
ble, but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  not  too  large,  and  I  think  it  is  approxi- 
mately correct. 

The  Canadian  Eiver,  rising  in  the  Raton  Mountains,  runs  southea^ 
for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  to  Fort  Bascom,  where  it  tnms 
east,  and  passes  out  of  the  Territory,  a  little  north  of  the  thirty-fiftli 
parallel — its  whole  length  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory  being  alwut 
two  hundred  miles.  Most  of  its  tributaries  of  any  importance  in  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view  flow  in  from  the  west,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  principal  ones :  Vermijo,  Little  Cimarron,  Ocate,  llayada,  (a  branch 
of  the  Ocate,)  Moro,  Rio  Conchas,  Pajarito  Creek,  and  Tucumcari  Creek. 

As  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map  of  this  region,  its  western  part 
slopes  eastward,  while  the  general  descent  is  toward  the  south.  Hence 
the  highest  i)ortion  of  its  general  surface  is  found  in  the  northwest  angle, 
where  the  elevation  is  probably  about  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  while  the  southeast  corner,  which  is  the  lowest,  has  an  elevation 
of  only  three  thousand  feet. 

The  fall  of  the  river,  from  the  mouth  of  Pajarito  Creek  east  for  about 
two  hundred  miles,  is  about  nine  feet  to  the  mile.  The  fall  above  this 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  evidently  greater.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
amount  of  land  which  can  be  irrigated  is  limited  only  by  the  supply  of 
water,  which  is  gomewhat  uncertain.  I  know  but  little  in  regard  to  the 
valley  of  this  river,  but  understand  that,  as  a  general  thing,  it  is  not 
extensive;  that  at  many  points  the  bluffs  press  closely  ui)on  it, 
leaving  but  a  narrow  opening  for  the  river,  while  at  others  they  recede, 
leaving  broad  and  fertile  bottoms.  The  bordering  plains  are  generally 
quite  sandy,  supi)orting  but  a  scanty  vegetation.  The  landscape  is  va- 
ried by  small  elevated  mesas  rising  from  the  comparatively  level  sur- 
face, whose  sharp  outlines  form  a  singular  feature  of  this  country. 

The  following  description  of  the  western  border,  across  which  our 
expedition  passed  in  1869,  will  give  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
section: 

Starting  from  the  crest  of  the  Raton  Mountains,  immediately  above 
the  source  of  the  Canadian  River^  after  passing  down  through  a  dense 
forest  of  magnificent  pines  and  firs,  we  enter  a  beautiful  little  valley 
covered  over  with  a  thick  sward  of  luxuriant  grass.  Here  a  considera- 
ble amount  is  annually  cut  for  hay  and  taken  to  Trinidad.  But  this 
valley  soon  terminates,  and  the  little  stream  and  road  enter  a  rugged 
canon  bordered  by  precipitous  bluffs  of  gray  sandstone,  which  continue 
to  the  plains  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Here  a  grand  panoramic 
view  spreads  out  toward  the  south;  abroad,  valley-like  plain  slopes 
southward  as  far  as  the  vision  will  reach.  Scarcely  a  tree  or  shrub  is 
to  be  seen ;  all  is  one  smooth,  grassy  carpet,  which,  on  the  distant  gentle 
slopes,  looks  moro  like  pale,  pe^green  velvet  than  anything  else  to 
which  I  can  compare  it.  Rising  up  from  the  broad  base  are  two  or 
three  huge  basaltic  tables,  lifting  their  perfectly  level  surfaces  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  or  more  into  the  air,  and  all  clothed  in  tJie  same 
velvety  covering,  but  which  fails  to  destroy  the  sharp  outline  of  circular 
rim.  The  little  stream,  like  a  silvery  thread,  is  seen  winding  its  tortu- 
ous course  along  the  gently  descending  plain,  joined  now  and  then  by  a 
slender  rill  flowing  down  from  the  mountain  on  the  west.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent pasture  ground  for  sheep  and  cattle,  where  thousands  might  be 
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grazed  and  tended  with  bnt  little  trouble*  But  the  stream  is  too  small 
to  irrigate  any  great  extent  of  the  lands  through  which  it  passes,  and 
which  could  easily  be  reached  if  the  supply  of  water  was  sufficient ;  yet 
enough  can  be  obtained  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  moderate  pastoral 
settlement. 

The  first  tributary  we  reach  that  will  afford  means  of  irrigation  is  a 
small  stream  that  flows  in  from  the  northwest  along  the  base  of  the 
variegated  mural  boundary  that  hems  in  the  landscape  on  the  west.  I 
believe  it  is  caDed  Uria.  It  has  some  very  pretty  bottoms,  which  are 
quite  fertile  and  can  be  easily  irrigated  to  the  full  capacity  of  the 
stream,  which  is  but  a  few  feet  wide  and  a  few  inches  deep. 

The  Little  Cimarron  and  Vermijo  afford  considerable  breadth  of  arable 
land,  the  former  presenting  a  valley  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles 
long,  varying  in  width  from  one  to  six  miles,  which  can  be  easily  ini- 
gated.  The  latter  presents  a  valley  of  more  uniform  width,  and  bordered, 
generally,  by  higher  lands.  It  is  about  the  same  length  as  the  former, 
and  where  we  crossed  it  about  two  miles  wide,  and  very  rich  and  fertile, 
ttie  creek  supplying  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  the  whole  of  it. 

The  Bavacjia  runs  through  a  valley  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Vermijo,  tro  bottoms  being  very  low  and  easily  irrigated,  but  I  think 
they  are  subject  to  occasional  overflows.  The  creek  is  sufficient  to 
supply  the  lower  level  with  water  for  irrigation,  but  the  second  level  is 
rather  too  high  to  be  reached  except  by  a  lengthy  canal. 

The  Ocate  winds  through  a  narrow  valley  of  erosion,  the  high  border- 
ing bluffs  descending  to  it  in  steep  curvTS,  beautifully  carpeted  over 
with  grass.  Not  a  tree  or  bush  is  to  be  seen ;  all  is  as  smooth  as  a 
m^Bwlowy  lawn.  The  part  of  this  valley  which  I  visited  is  narrow,  vary- 
ing from  one-half  to  a  mile  or  so  in  width,  but  it  may  expand  as  it 
approaches  the  river. 

The  More  Valley  is  the  finest  in  this  section,  and,  next  to  the  Taos 
Valley,  the  best  wheat-growing  region  in^the  Territory.  The  upper  or 
mountain  portion  of  it  is  some  eight  or  ten  miles  long  and  about  three 
miles  wide.  After  passing  out  of  this  through  a  narrow  gorge,  the 
creek  enters  the  more  open  plains,  and  is  bordered  for  the  greater  part 
of  its  length  by  a  tolerably  broad  and  very  fertile  valley.  The  entire 
length  is,  perhaps,  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  and  the  width  of  the 
irrigable  lands  that  skirt  the  creek  will  probably  average  four  or  five 
miles.  • 

As  the  topography  of  this  portion  of  the  section  has  been  somewhat 
minutely  described  by  Dr.  Hayden,  (see  Preliminary  Keport,  18G9,  pp. 
56-^1,)  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  it  here. 

The  comparatively  low  elevation  and  southeastern  exposure  of  this 
section,  together  with  the  mountain  barriers  west  and  north,  give  to  it 
a  more  moderate  climate  than  that  of  the  section  immediately  west. 
Not  only  is  wheat  which  is  produced  here  remarkably  fine,  but  maize 
grows  large,  with  full,  fine  ears.  The  firuits,  if  cultivated,  would  pro- 
duce crops  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  those  of  the  Eio  Grande  Valley. 
And  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  section,  along  the  Canadian  River, 
grapes  can  be  grown  without  any  difficulty.  The  native  grape,  without 
having  the  aid  of  irrigation,  grows  here  in  rich  profusion,  the  stunted 
vines  often  being  loaded  down  with  the  clusters. 

As  heretofore  intimated,  the  western  border  affords  some  of  the  finest 
grazing  fields  in  the  Territory,  especially  for  sheep. 

THE  ARKANSAS  DISTRICT. 

This  district  includes  that  part  of  Colorado  Tenitoi^  «A»\xaXfc^\i^\N5^^^ 
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the  **  Divide,^  opiK)8it€  South  Park,  and  Baton  Mountains,  and  lying 
east  of  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  It  not  only  embracea 
the  plains  east  of  the  base  of  the  mountains,  but  also  the  Upper  Arkansas 
Valley  or  park  lying  within  them.  It  contains  about  twenty-six  thousand 
square  miles,  of  which  about  one-fourth,  or  six  thousand  square  miles, 
can  be  irrigated  and  brought  under  cultivation.  It  is  being  rapidly  set- 
tled up,  and  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  richest  agricultural  portion 
of  the  Territory. 

The  Arkansas  Eiver,  rising  a  little  northwest  of  South  Park,  runs 
southeast  nearly  to  Poncho  Pass,  where,  turning  a  little  more  toward 
the  east,  it  passes  through  a  canon  for  about  forty  miles,  emerging  upon 
the  open  country  at  Canon  City.  From  this  i)oint  to  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  Territory  it  runs  almost  directly  east. 

The  mountain  valley  has  an  elevation  of  between  seven  and  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  while  that  of  the  i)lain  countiy  lying  east 
of  the  range  varies  from  six  thousand  near  the  base  of  the  mountains  to 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  at  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Territorv.  This  somewhat  rapid  descent  of  the  plains  eastward  is  a  very 
important  item  in  estimating  the  agricultural  capacity  of  this  country; 
for  it  was  for  some  time  a  serious  question  in  my  mind  whether  the 
descent  on  the  broad  open  plains  was  sufficient,  after  leaving  the  moun- 
tains for  some  distance,  to  carry  the  water  of  these  rivers  over  the  sandy 
soil ;  but  from  a  list  of  elevations  along  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad, 
kindly  furnished  Dr.  Hayden  by  General  Anderson,  superintondent  of 
that  road,  I  learn  the  following  important  facts :  That  from  Denver  to 
Fort  llays,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles,  the  fall  is 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven  feet,  or  a  little  over  nine  feet  to 
the  mile,  showing  it  possible  to  pour  the  waters  of  the  South  Platte  into 
the  channel  of  Smoky  Hill  River.  From  Cheyenne  Wells,  near  the 
source  of  the  Smoky  Hill  River,  to  the  same  place,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  q)iles,  the  fall  is  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty -three  feet,  or  over  seven  feet  to  the  mile,  which  is  sufficient 
to  carry  the  water  upon  levels  sixty,  or  even  one  hundred,  feet  above 
the  strea'b,  where  the  supply  is  sufficient.  The  Arkasas  River,  firom 
the  mouth  of  the  Apishpa  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pawnee,  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  six  miles,  has  the  remarkable  fall  of  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eight  feet,  or  more  than  eleven  feet  to  the  mile.  This  is 
sufficient  to  reach  the  highest  extensive  levels,  so  that,  east  of  Pue- 
blo, the  extent  of  the  irrigable  land  is  limited  only  by  the  supply  of 
water,  which  confirms  an  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Byers  in  a  conmia- 
nication  to  me  concerning  this  valley. 

The  head-waters  of  the  Arkansas  are  in  an  oval  park  sitimted  directly 
west  of  the  South  Park.  The  altitude  of  this  basin  is  probably  between 
eight  and  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  length  is 
about  fifty  miles  from  north  to  south  and  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  width 
at  the  middle  or  widest  point.  At  the  lower  or  southern  end,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  cultivate  the  soil,  which  bids  fair  to  prove  a  success. 
Around  the  Twin  Lakes,  at  the  extreme  point,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  pota- 
toes, and  turnips  have  been  raised,  yielding  very  fair  crops.  Below  this 
basin  the  river,  for  twenty  miles,  pa^sses  through  a  narrow  caiSon,  along 
which,  with  considerable  difficulty,  a  road  has  been  made.  Emerging 
from  this,  it  enters  the  "Upper  Arkansas  Vallej^''  proi)er,  which  is  a 
widening  of  the  bottom  lands  from  two  to  six  or  eight  miles.  This  valley 
is  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  length  and  very  fertile.  Near  the  southern 
extremity  are  some  large  boulder  deposits,  evidently  formed  during  its 
lake  period,  ere  the  southeast  barrier  had  broken  away  before  the  accu- 
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mnlated  waters.  The  chief  portion  of  the  arable  land  lies  on  the  west 
side  of  the  stream,  which  generally  hugs  closely  the  base  of  the  eastern 
range. 

Several  streams  of  moderate  size  flow  down  from  the  Sah watch  range 
on  the  west  and  cross  the  main  valley.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  South 
Arkansas,  up  which  an  arm  of  the  park  or  valley  extends  for  several 
miles.  The  average  elevation  is  about  seven  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  There  is  already  a  considerable  population  there,  two 
or  three  small  villages,  a  flouring  mill,  and  at  least  one  hundred  farms. 

Although  somewhat  elevated,  this  region  is  well  protected  from  the 
winds  by  the  lofty  mountain  wall  that  hems  it  on  every  side,  and  stock 
can  be  kept  on  the  grazing  fields  most  of  the  winter,  shelter  and  feeding 
being  but  seldom  required,  and  that  but  for  a  short  time.  Parsing 
through  here  in  October,  1869,  we  found  it  clear  of  snow  and  the  weather 
pleasant.  We  also  procured  here  some  of  the  finest  potatoes  I  saw  while 
in  the  Territory.  The  extent  of  irrigable  land  may  be  estimated,  in  the 
entire  basin,  at  three  hundred  square  miles. 

Below  this^-the  mountains  and  hills  again  crowd  down  to  the  river, 
leaving  only  a  few  small  openings  suitable  for  settlement.  But,  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  these  little  mountain  valleys  in  this  portion  of 
the  country,  they  are  very  fertile. 

It  is  probably  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  lower  end  of  this  valley  to 
Canon  City,  where  the  river  leaves  the  mountains.  From  this  point  to 
Pueblo,  which  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  "  Fountaine  Qui  Bouille,'' 
the  distance  is  forty  miles.  The  valley  of  the  river  during  this  part  of 
its  course  is  very  uneven  and  broken.  At  one  point  the  bottom  will 
spread  out  for  five  or  six  miles  in  width ;  then  again  it  is  shut  in  by 
rolling  hills  or  elevated  plateaus.  Mr.  Byers  estimates  the  irrigable 
lands  in  this  part  of  the  valley  at  two  hundred  square  miles.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  think  these  elevated  plateaus  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
irrigation  from  the  river.  Take,  for  instance,  the  one  immediately  south 
of  Canon  City,  which,  according  to  my  present  recollection,  is  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water 
level,  with  the  fall  the  river  has  in  this  part  of  its  course,  which  cannot 
be  less  than  fifteen  feet  to  the  mile,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  water  could 
not  be  carried  upon  it.  But  it  is  possible  Mr.  Byers  includes  these  in 
his  estimate,  which  certainly  is  not  extravagant. 

From  Pueblo  eastward  the  valley  is  wide,  with  easy  slopes  right  and 
left  to  the  elevated  plains,  much  like  the  valley  and  bordering  lands  of 
the  South  Platte.  Therefore  we  may  safely  assume  that,  with  a  fall  of 
eleven  feet  to  the  mile,  which  the  river  has  in  this  part  of  itg  course,  the 
extent  of  land  which  may  be  irrigated  is  only  limited  by  the  supply  of 
water.  Starting  from  Pueblo  with  a  width  of  two  or  three  miles,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  widening  the  belt  to  thirty  or  forty  miles,  thus 
giving  between  Caiion  City  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Territory 
at  least  four  thousand  square  miles,  or  two  millions  and  a  half  acres  of 
irrigable  land. 

The  fiict  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  water  of  a  stream  like  this  sinks 
out  on  the  plains,  should  not  be  set  down  as  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  bordering  lands  cannot  be  irrigated  from  it ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
they  generally  have  much  more  water  in  them  during  the  season  of  the 
year  when  irrigation  is  necessary  than  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
and  fall,  when  not  required.  And  in  the  second  place,  all  the  water 
that  comes  down  from  the  mountains  may  be  retained  on  the  surface  by 
tapping  the  streams  above  the  point  where  it  sinks.  Suppose  all  the 
water  which  flows  down  from  the  mountains  in  t\ift  -fc^xtosassj^  wi^N^a* 
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numerous  tributaries  was  gathered  into  canals  and  equally  distributed 
over  the  broad  plains  of  this  part  of  the  Territory,  who  will  dare  say  that 
four  thousand  square  miles,  yea  almost  twice  four  thousand,  might  not 
be  irrigated?  Theu  the  simple  point  to  be  determined  is,  can  this  be 
done  ?  I  believe  it  can,  and  that  when  the  demand  for  land  in  this  dis- 
trict I'equires  it,  it  will  be  doue;  the  gi*eat  obstacle  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  these  Territories,  being  to  bring  together  that  amouut  of  capital 
or  force  suffirient  to  construct  these  canals  at  a  reasonable  cost  i>er  acre. 

The  ]>rincipal  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas  that  flow  in  from  the  south, 
east  of  the  mountauis^  are  Ilardscrabble  and  Greenhorn  Creeks,  (the  St. 
Charles  is  a  branch  ot  the  latter,)  Huerfano  Eiver,  which  has  a  large 
tributary  named  Cuchara;  Apishpa  River,  Timpas  Creek,  and  Purgatory 
Kiver.  "On  the  north  side,  Fountain  Qui  Bouille  Eiver  and  SquiiTcl  Creek 
are  tlie  principal  streams  affording  water. 

Hardscrabbleis  a  small  stream  running  through  a  broken  section,  and 
is  skirted  by  narrow  bottoms  from  a  halt*  to  two  miles  in  width,  which 
are  low,  easily  irrigated,  and  quite  fertile.  The  St;  Charles  is  a  larger 
stream,  which  traverses  some  arable  lands,  but  is  occasionally  hemmed 
in  by  bluffs.  As  1  crossed  it  only  at  a  deep,  narrow  cut,  I  am  unable  to 
speak  positively  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  its  valley,  but  I  understand 
considerable  bodies  of  irrigable  land  are  to  bo  found  along  its  course, 
and  that  near  its  source  is  a  valley  of  moderate  size  called  Wet  Moun- 
tain Valley,  which  affords  some  good  farming  land.  The  Greenhorn 
Valley  also  furnishes  level  land  and  irrigating  facilities  sulliciient  for 
considerable  agricultural  settlements.  The  length  of  this  valley  is  prob- 
ably thirty  miles,  but  what  its  average  width  is  I  do  not  know.  Along 
the  Huerfano  and  its  chief  tributary  are  some  of  the  best  farming  lands 
in  the  district.  Huerfano  Park,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Ui^iytr 
Hueifano  Valley,  which  lies  west  of  or  behind  the  Wot  Mountains,  is 
about  fifteen  miles  long  and  from  three  to  five  miles  wide,  and  is  already 
tolerably  well  settled.  The  valleys  of  these  two  streams  ai*e  of  moderate 
width,  but  are  occasionally  interrupted  for  some  distance  by  the  upi)er 
level,  which  presses  close  upon  the  streams,  leaving  only  deep  cuts  or 
canons.  But  as  the  fall  is  rapid,  the  water  could,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, be  brought  upon  the  upper  surface,  thus  largely  increasing  the 
amount  of  tillable  lands.  Where  we  crossed  the  Cuchara,  the  bottom 
wa.s  about  one  mile  wide,  but  the  second  level,  which  is  extensive,  was 
not  more  than  fifty  feet  above  the  stream,  and,  as  I  learn,  is  generally 
less  than  this  height. 

In  regard  to  the  valley  of  the  Purgatory  I  know  but  little,  as  I  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  it.  Its  upper  portion,  I  believe,  is 
narrow,  and  occasionally  the  bluffs  close  in  upon  the  stream  for  several 
miles ;  but  the  lower  moiety  is  broader,  affording  room  for  extensive 
settlements.  There  is,  I  believe,  as  a  general  thing,  an  ample  supply 
of  water  for  irrigating  purposes,  but  dui'ing  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
the  flow  becomes  somewhat  scanty. 

IVIonument  Creek,  from  its  source  to  where  it  enters  the  Fountaino 
Qui  Bouille,  is  about  twenty -four  miles  long,  and  affords  water  sufficient 
to  irrigate  an  average  of  only  half  a  mile  on  each  side.  For  a  part  of  its 
course  it  runs  through  forests  of  pine,  where  the  growth  is  tall  and  fine 
and  well  suited  for  lumbering  purposes.  The  Fountain  Qui  Bouille,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  northwest  of  Colorado  City,  has  a  run  of  about 
fifty  miles,  the  immediate  valley  averaging  about  two  miles.  The  plains 
which  flank  it  are  generally  of  but  moderate  height  and  slope  down 
gently,  and  can  be  irrigated,  with  but  little  difficulty,  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  water  in  the  stream. 
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This  entire  district  affords  broad  and  extensive  grazing  fields  for  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  quite  a  number  of  herders  and  stock-raisers  are  begin- 
ning alre^y  to  spread  out  their  flocks  and  herds  over  these  broad  areas 
of  rich  and  nutritious  grasses.  One  of  the  finest  meadows,  of  moderate 
extent,  that  I  saw  in  the  Territory,  was  on  the  divide  near  the  head  of 
Monument  Creek,  and  near  by  was  a  largo  pond  of  cool,  clear  water. 

The  temperature  of  this  section  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Northern 
Missouri,  and  all  the  products  grown  there  can  be  raised  here,  some  with 
a  heavier  yield  and  of  a  finer  quality,  as  wheat,  oats,  &c.,  while  others, 
as  com,  yield  less  and  are  inferior  in  quality. 

An  experiment  made  by  Mr.  John  T.  Smith,  a  short  distance  south  of 
Canon  City,  proves  conclusively  that  such  fruits  as  apples,  peaches. 
pears,  and  cherries  will  grow  here  without  difficulty,  and  produce 
abundant  crops  of  excellent  quality.  I  saw  here  peach  trees  in  fruit 
the  fourth  year  from  the  seed. 

SOUTH  PLATTE  DISTEICT. 

As  my  report  of  1869  covered  this  district,  I  will  only  add  such  addi- 
tional facts  in  regard  to  its  agricultural  prospects  and  development  as  I 
gathered  the  present  year.  The  imi)etus  given  to  the  settlement  and 
cultivation  of  this  district  by  the  completion  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  and 
Denver  Pacific  Bailroads  is  already  mauifest.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Cach^  a  la  Poudre,  where  last  year  only  a  ranch  or  two  were  to  be  seen, 
is  now  a  fine  village.  Farms  are  marked  oif  in  the  valley  and  on  the 
plains,  and  extensive  preparations  made  to  test  on  a  broad  scale,  next) 
season,  the  productive  powers  of  this  soil.  A  canal  some  fourteen  or 
fifteen  miles  long  has  been  commenced  and  will  shortly  be  completed. 
This  will  bring  water  from  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  and  afford  meaus  of 
irrigating  some  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  acres  of  the  plains  that  lie  north 
of  the  Platte.  And,  if  I  am  not  wholly  mistaken,  that  which  has  by 
some  been  ridiculed  as  a  barren  cactus  plain  will  produce  crops  of  cereals 
that  will  rival  the  heaviest  yield  of  the  richest  lands  of  the  States.  I 
may  be  mistaken,  but  wiU  cling  to  the  opinion,  until  contradicted  by 
fiur  experiments,  that  the  uplands  or  ridges  of  this  section,  when  prop- 
erly irrigated  and  cultivated,  will  produce  better  wheat  than  the  creek 
bottoms. 

The  Kansas  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  contemplate  running  a  canal 
from  the  mouth  of  Platte  Canon  to  some  point  near  the  head-waters  of 
the  Bephblican  Fork,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  or  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  The  rise  between  Bijou  and  Denver  Junction  may 
present  some  difficulty,  but  this  can  doubtless  be  overcome  by  bending 
round  to  the  north,  where  the  elevation  is  less.  And  the  fall  between 
the  mouth  of  the  canon  and  Denver,  which  is  probably  two  hundred 
feet  or  more,  may  considerably  lessen  the  flexure.  If  this  great  work  is 
completed  we  may  see  ere  long  the  irrigated  lands  brought  close  to  the 
rain-moistened  region;  a  belt  of  farms  stretching  from  the  Missouri 
Biver  to  the  Eocky  Mountains.  Such  a^onsummation  is  certainly  de- 
sirable. The  "Great  American  Desert^  belted  with  fields  of  golden 
grain  and  pleasant  homes  would  be  a  result  not  anticipated  ten  years 
ago,  and  the  very  mention  of  which  is  ridiculed  by  many  now,  but  which 
those  who  carefully  study  the  country  do  not  concede  as  impossible. 

NORTH  PLATTE  DISTBICT. 

The  boundaries  of  this  district  are  more  difficult  to  describe  than 
those  of  either  of  the  other  districts  of  the  eastern  division.    Kot  Vi^ 
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cause  they  are  any  less  definite,  but  because  the  water-sheds  at  some 
points  are  not  prominent,  and  have  received  no  well-known  and  fixed 
names.  The  following  lines  will  designate  the  area  embraced  in  the  dis- 
trict with  sufficient  accuracy  for  present  purposes : 

Commencing  at  Long's  Peak,  it  runs  west,  and  then  north,  leaviog 
the  !N"orth  Park  to  the  right  5  from  thence  northwest,  by  way  of  Bridger's 
Pass  and  Creston  Station,  it  crosses  over  the  plains  to  South  Pass. 
From  this  point  it  runs  northeast  between  Little  Popoagie  and  Sweet- 
water, and  passes  round  the  Eattlesnake  Hills  between  Bad- Water  and 
Poison  Spring  Creeks.  Prom  here,  turning  cast,  it  passes  along  an 
irregular  range  of  hills  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Big  Horn  Mouii- 
l^ins;  then,  turning  southeast,  passes  between  the  waters  of  the  Chey- 
enne and  I^orth  Platte  Rivers  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Territory. 
Following  the  boundary  line  of  the  Territory  southward,  we  jnay  prop- 
erly include  Lodge  Pole  Valley,  as  its  upper  portion  appears  to  belong 
more  to  the  North  Platte  slope  than  that  of  the  South  Platte. 

These  boundaries  embrace  an  area  of  about  twenty-five  thousand 
square  miles,  and^xclusive  of  North  Park,  nearly  one-fourth  of  Wyo- 
ming Territory.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  sections,  they  in- 
clude the  most  desirable  portions  of  the  Territory,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  arable  lands.  •■ 

This  district  is  not  only  very  irregular  in  its  outline,  bijjb  bears  the 
same  varied  and  irregular  character  interiorly.  The  mighty  convul- 
sive force  which  heaved  up  these  vast  Rocky  Mountain  ranges  seems  to 
have  obtained  slight  breathing  places  for  its  imprisoned  energies  at  the 
l)arks  of  Colorado,  while  here,  with  one  terrific  throe,  it  has  scattered 
the  mountains  and  hills  in  wild  confusion  as  a  giant  would  scatter 
pebbles.  In  the  eastern  portion,  stretching  north  and  south,  is  a  range 
of  rough  and  lofty  mountains,  which,  at  its  northern  extremity,  is  rent 
into  fragments  and  scattered  in  decreasing  peaks  and  ridges  to  the 
northwest.  Along  the  southern  border,  turning  in  nearly  every  direc- 
tion of  the  compass,  are  lofty  ranges  whose  summits  wear  crowns  of 
perennial  snow.  Westward  the  mountain  ranges  trending  northwest 
sink  beneath  the  immense  deposit  of  local  drif^  which  here  covers  Ihe 
mighty  cha^m,  but  they  show  themselves  further  north  in  the  granite 
peaks,  which,  like  islands,  shoot  up  from  the  Sweetwater  Plains,  and 
further  on  emerge  in  the  Wind  River  range.  Between  these  irregular 
surroundings  lie  the  broad  Laramie  Plains,  which  might  appropriately 
be  called  the  Great  Park  of  Wyoming.  Entirely  east  of  the  Black  Hills 
we  enter  upon  the  plains  which  slope  toward  the  Missouri  River. 

The  area  west  of  the  Black  Hills,  as  shown  by  the  course  of  the 
streams,  and  also  by  the  barometer,  slopes  north  and  east,  pouring  its 
waters  through  the  northeast  angle  of  the  district.  The  average  level 
of  the  entire  district  is  higher  than  that  of  either  of  the  others  of  this 
division,  the  western  portion  being  on  an  average  about  six  thousand 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  diflference  of  level  be- 
tween the  North  Park  and  thp  mouth  of  the  Sweetwater  is  about  two 
thousand  feet;  and  between  South  Pass  and  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet- 
water about  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet.  The  area  east  of  the  moun- 
tains varies  from  four  thousand  four  hundred  to  six  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  level. 

On  account  of  its  altitude,  and  the  direction  and  forcie  of  its  atmo- 
spheric currents,  the  temperature  of  this  district  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
other  districts  east  of  the  divide,  within  the  bounds  under  consideration. 
And  as  a  general  thing  only  those  products  adapted  to  a  cold  climate 
and  short  seasons  can  be  raised  to  any  advantage.    Yet  it  is  exceed- 
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ingly  important  to  know,  not  only  that  a  mining  section  can  produce 
the  principal  cereals,  as  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  and  the  more  useful 
vegetables  sufficient  to  supply  its  own  wants,  but  also  to  know  something 
in  regard  to  the  locality  and  extent  of  its  .irable  lands.  A  few  acres  of 
productive  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  a  rich  mine  will  often  yield  a  greater 
profit  to  the  cultivator  than  a  large  farm  in  Ohio  or  Illinois. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  very  reliable  estimate  of  the  land  susceptible 
of  cultivation  in  the  bounds  of  this  district,  as  much  of  it  is  in  small 
bodies  of  irregular  shape ;  yet  I  think  that  by  proper  efforts  at  least 
three  thousand  square  miles,  or  about  two  million  acres,  can  be  brought 
under  cultivation.  This  may  be  thought  an  exaggerated  estimate,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  large  proportion  of  the  area  occupied  by 
mountains,  the  barren  tract  south  of  the  Sweetwater,  and  the  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  water  on  the  plains  east  of  the  Black  Hills.  But  when 
more  effectual  means  of  husbanding  the  water  are  adopted,  as  by  tap- 
ping the  streams  nearer  their  exit  from  the  mountains,  and  keeping  it 
above  the  surface,  by  forming  reservoirs,  &c.,  the  supply  will  be  found 
greater  than  at  present  supposed,  and  the  estimate  given,  instead  of  be- 
ing too  large,  will  most  likely  prove  to  be  too  small.  The  cold  climate, 
it  is  true,  is  a  serious  obstacle,  yet  there  are  but  few  arable  spots  in  the 
district  that  cannot  be  made  to  produce  useful  crops  of  some  kind. 

The  district  is  naturally  divided  into  four  sections,  as  follows:  The 
North  Park,  the  Laramie  Plains,  the  Sweetwater  region^  and  the  plains 
lying  east  of  the  Black  Hills,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  winding  series  of 
vast  steps  from  the  mountain  height  to  the  broad  plains  below. 

NORTH  PARK. 

This  elevated  mountain  basin,  in  which  the  North  Platte  takes  its  rise, 
lies  entirely  within  the  boimds  of  Colorado  Territory.  It  is  about 
fifty  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  thirty  miles  wide  from  north  to 
south,  containing  a  surface  area  of  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  square 
miles.  The  elevation  varies  from  seven  thousand  five  hundred  feet  to 
nine  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  average  being  about 
eight  thousand  feet. 

The  following  description  of  this  mountain  cove,  from  a  former  report 
made  by  Dr.  Hayden,  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  it  in  a  few  words  than 
anv  description  of  my  own.  And,  although  several  years  have  passed 
since  it  was  made,  and  glowing  descriptions  have  since  been  published, 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  new  added : 

The  North  Poxk  is  oval  or  nearly  quadrangular  in  Bhai)e.  Viewing  it  from  one  of  the 
high  monntains  on  its  border,  it  appears  like  a  vast  depression  -which  might  once  have 
formed  the  bed  of  a  lake.  Its  surface  is  rather  rugged,  yet  there  are  broad  bottoms 
along  the  streams,  especially  the  North  Platte  and  its  branches.  Scarcely  a  tree  is  to  be 
seen  over  the  wliole  extent,  while  the  mountains  which  wall  it  in  on  every  side  are  dotted 
•  with  a  dense  growth  of  pine.  The  grass  grows  in  the  park  quite  abundantly,  often 
yielding  at  least  two  tons  to  the  acre.  Streams  of  the  purest  water  flow  through  the 
park,  and  there  are  some  of  the  finest  springs  I  have  seen,  a  few  of  them  formiug  good- 
sized  streams  where  they  issue  from  the  ground.  I  am  quite  confident  that  this  entire 
park  would  make  an  excellent  grazing  region  for  at  least  six  or  eight  months  of  the 
year.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  but  the  seasons  must  be  too  brief  for  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  any  crops.  Indeed,  there  is  frost  there  nearly  every  night,  and  snow  faUs 
every  month  in  the  year.  On  the  north  and  east  sides  may  be  seen  the  snow-covered 
ranges  rising  far  above  all  the  rest,  their  summits  touching  the  clouds.  On  the  west 
Bide  there  is  also  a  short  snowy  range.  On  the  west  side  long  ridges  come  into  the 
park  and  die  out  in  the  plain,  iorming  a  sort  of  en  echelon  arrangement. 

The  soil  is  mixed  with  gravel  and  coarse  sand  on  the  ridges  and  upper 
levels,  but  along  the  bottoms  that  flank  the  streams  is  rich  and  dark. 
On  the  north  side  tiiere  is  a  quite  sandy  area,    li  fetooct^  ^-k^tosskc^-^ 
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shoald  prove  that  it  is  possible  to  raise  valnable  crops  here,  there  will  be 
no  (Ufficolty  in  bringing  the  land  under  cultivation  so  far  as  the  supply 
of  water  is  concern^,  for  this  is  ample,  and  the  fall  sufficient  to  irrigate 
all  the  lands  which  can  be  cultivated.  It  may  be  thought  visionary  to 
speak  of  agiiculture  in  this  elevated,  snow-bound  cove,  and  the  remarks 
quoted  imply  that  Dr.  Hayden,  with  all  his  experience  in  this  region, 
looks  upon  it  as  impossible.  But  it  is  not  best  to  conclude  too  hastily, 
for.  if  a  number  of  rich  mines  should  be  discovered  here  and  worked  for 
a  few  years,  the  demand  for  fresh  vegetables  might  bring  about,  iu  prac- 
tice, that  which  is  considered  impossible  in  theory.  At  least  the  scope 
of  my  plan  requires  me  to  give  an  account  of  the  arable  areas,  and  the 
facts  in  regard  to  the  seasons,  so  far  as  known,  leaving  the  battle  with 
climate  to  be  determined  by  experiments. 

And  it  is  possible  that  a  record  of  the  seasons  may  show  that  it  is 
really  no  colder  here  than  in  South  Park,  which  ^as  a  greater  elevation 
than  this  park,  and  is  also  partially  surrounded  by  snow-covered  moun- 
tains:  but,  as  remarked  in  the  introduction,  latitude  and  elevation  do 
not  always  determine  the  climate  in  the  Eocky  Mountain  regions.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  there  is  here  a  fine  grazing  field  for  cattle  and  sheep,  bat 
these  would  require  some  feeding  and  occasional  sheltering  during  the 
winter  months.  Nature  has  provided  amply  the  means  to  meet  every 
necessity  in  this  direction ;  from  the  grassy  valleys,  at  a  nominal  cost, 
all  the  hay  necessary  could  be  cut ;  the  mountain  sides  are  bristling  with 
stui*dy  pines,  and  the  rapid  streams  as  they  rush  down  from  their  foun- 
tains aflford  all  the  power  necessary  to  (Irive  mills  to  saw  the  lumber. 
Of  course,  places  requiring  this  ti^ouble  and  expense  will  not  be  selected 
while  others  equally  gooil,  which  do  not  require  it,  can  bo  easily  found. 

The  North  Platte,  from  its  imnt  of  exit  from  the  park  to  where  it 
reaches  the  border  of  Laramie  Plains,  passes  through  a  rugged,  moun- 
tainous region.  Along  the  upper  portion  of  its  course  its  valley  is  very 
narrow,  sometimes  amounting  to  nothing  but  a  gorge.  But  as  it  de« 
scends  toward  the  northwest  it  is  joined  by  several  small  tributaries,  and 
its  valley  widens,  affording  occasionally  bottoms  of  moderate  breadth, 
especially  near  the  entrance  of  Sage  Creek,  where  there  is  a  considera- 
ble stretch  of  fine  wooded  bottoms. 

LARAMTE  PLAINS. 

This  section  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  northeast  by  the  Black  Hills, 
on  the  west  by  the  West  Battlesnake  Hills,  and  on  the  southwest  by 
Medicine  Bow  Mountains.  It  is  somewhat  quadrangular  in  shape,  its 
average  length  from  southeast  to  northwest  being  about  ninety  miles,  and 
average  width  from  northeast  to  southwest  about  seventy-five  miles, 
containing  (exclusive  of  the  surrounding  mountains)  a  sui^ace  area  of 
about  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles,  or  nearly  four 
million  five  hundred  thousand  acres.  It  is  drained  chiefly  by  the 
Medicine  Bow  and  Laramie  Bivers  and  their  tributaries,  both  affluents 
of  the  North  Platte,  which  also  traverses  the  extreme  western  border. 
The  Laramie,  rising  in  the  mountains  at  the  southwest  angle,  flows  along 
the  eastern  border  to  the  northeast  angle  of  the  section,  where  it  brea^ 
through  the  Black  Hills  and  joins  the  North  Platte  in  the  plains  beyond. 
The  Medicine  Bow,  receiving  affluents  from  each  side,  but  principally 
from  the  south,  flows  through  the  western  part  of  the  section  and  joins 
the  North  Platte  on  the  western  border;  which  latter  stream  makes  its 
exit  at  the  northwest  angle. 

The  surfa^e^varies  considerably  in  character  and  elevation,  some  of  it 
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presenting  beaatifal  meadowy  expanses,  while  other  portions  are  rolling 
and  hilly  and  but  sparsely  covered  with  vegetation.  The  average  eleva- 
tion, as  before  stated,  is  about  six  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  below,  different  parte  vary  in  lieight 
as  much  as  one  thousand  seven  hundred  feet,  counting  from  the  water 
levels.  As  most  of  the  streams  in  this  section  afford  an  ample  supply  of 
water  during  the  season  when  it  is  most  needed  for  irrigation,  their  fall 
becomes  an  important  item  in  making  up  an  estimate  of  the  cultivable 
lands.  I  therefore  give  the  levels  of  the  principal  points  of  the  three 
larger.  The  Korth  Platte  at  the  railroad  crossing  has  an  elevation  of  six 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sweetwater  nearly  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  showing 
a  fall  in  this  distance  of  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  or  seven 
feet  to  the  mile.  Medicine  Bow  Eiver  at  Medicine  Bow  Station  has  an 
elevation  of  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-eighty  feet,  and  at  its 
junction  with  the  Platte  about  six  thousand  three  hundred  feet,  a  differ- 
ence of  nearly  four  hundred  feet,  or  about  eight  feet  to  the  mile. 
Lai-amie  Kiver  at  Laramie  City  is  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  the  point  where  it 
enters  the  Black  Hills  about  five  thousand  foui*  hundred  feet,  a  difference 
of  over  one  thousand  seven  hundred  feet,  giving  the  very  rapid  fall  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  to  the  mile.* 

These  figures  develop  the  important  fact  that  not  only  the  bottoms, 
but  also  the  upper  levels,  except  where  they  are  very  high,  can  be  irri- 
gated. This  must  increase  our  estimate  of  the  cultivable  lands  of  the 
section  to  an  amount  considerably  beyond  the  area  of  the  immediate 
bottoms. 

The  southeast  part,  to  which  the  name  "  Laramie  Plains  "  is  some- 
times limited,  is  decidedly  the  best  portion  of  the  section,  and  contains 
much  the  largest  proportion  of  arable  land.  Counting  from  the  head 
of  the  Laramie  Valley  to  Rock  Creek  it  is  about  seventy  miles  long,  with 
an  average  width  of  about  twenty-five  miles,  giving  an  area  of  seven- 
teen hundred  and  fifty  square  miles.  Although  the  west  end  of  this 
area  contains  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Medicine  Bow  and  the 
Laramie,  yet  I  think  we  may  safely  estimate  that  one-half  of  it  can  be 
irrigated  and  brought  under  cultivation.  The  greater  portion  of  this 
beautiful  valley  is  covered  with  a  rich  growth  of  grass,  and  presents  the 
appearance  of  one  broad  meadow,  over  which  the  numerous  herds  ol 
cattle  which  are  being  gathered  here  to  graze  can  be  seen  roaming.  The 
western  part  of  this  sub-section  beyond  Coopei'^s  Lake  presents  a  bar- 
ren appearance  until  we  reach  the  vicinity  of  liock  Creek.  The  creek, 
although  bordered  by  occasional  bluffs,  during  most  of  its  course  is  mar- 
gined by  fertile  bottoms  of  moderate  width,  and  tolerably  well  timbered 
along  its  upper  portion.  Some  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  Medicine 
Bow  pass  through  fertile  valleys,  which  can  be  easily  irrigated  and 
brought  under  cultivation.  The  main  stream  passes  for  some  distance 
between  rocky  bluffs,  with  small  bottoms  on  the  alternate  sides,  but  is 
generally  flanked  by  a  moderately  wide  valley,  with  here  and  there 
.  groves  of  cottonwood.  I  have  not  visited  the  valley  of  this  stream  or 
that  of  the  North  Platte,  north  of  the  railroad,  but  from  the  informa- 
tion obtained  in  regard  to  them,  believe  that  by  i)roper  efforte  they 
would  afford  a  considerable  extent  of  tillable  land.    I  have  seen  only  a 

•  The  elevations  along  the  railroad  are  taken  from  the  survey  of  that  road.  The 
others  are  estimates  me^e  up  from  the  harometriic  record  kept  by  Mr.  Beman  duriuff 
the  geological  survey  of  the  present  season  (1670,)  and  which  he  very  kindly  copied 
and  famished  me  while  in  the  field. 
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part  of  the  northern  extension  of  the  Laramie  Valley,  but  judging  from 
that,  and  its  rapid  faU  and  the  general  features  of  the  surrounding  conn- 
try,  I  am  satisfied  that  not  only  the  bottoms,  but  that  a  large  amount 
on  the  lower  ridges  and  plateaus  may  be  irrigated  and  cultivated.  But 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  along  a  part  of  its  northern  course  the  bor- 
dering regions  are  quite  broken,  and  that  the  belt  of  arable  land  th^re 
is  small.  The  northwest  angle  of  the  section  is  also  probably  quite  broken 
and  uneven,  affording  very  little  arable  land. 

The  climate,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  elevation  and  surroundings 
of  this  basin,  is  somewhat  severe,  and  the  seasons  short.  But  the  great- 
est drawbacK  does  not  appear  to  be  from  these  causes  taken  generally, 
but  from  the  occasional  untimely  frosts  and  gusts  of  snow  whicl^  nip 
the  growing  crops  in  the  spring,  or  injure  them  later  in  the  season  when 
nearly  matured.  The  cold  nights,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  these  high 
regions,  retard  the  growth  especially  of  the  cereals.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing these  drawbacks,  the  repeated  experiments  made  during  the  past 
four  years  have  shown  conclusively  that  useful  crops  can  be  raised  here. 

I  visited  Laramie  City  August  3,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
garden  of  Dr.  Latham,  who  has  charge  of  a  military  hospital  at  this 
place,  and  who  is  experimenting  with  various  Vegetables  and  cereals  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  can  be  raised  here.  I  found  this  garden  to  be 
quite  extensive  and  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Here  I  saw  a  small 
piece  of  barley,  full-headed,  well  stooled,  and  of  medium  height ;  also  a 
similar  piece  of  wheat,  which,  though  sowed  late,  presented  a  very  fine 
appearance.  The  potatoes  and  turnips  were  remarkably  fine.  Peas 
grow  very  large  and  thrifty,  as  I  can  testify  from  the  excellent  ones  I 
ate  at  the  doctor's  table,  and  which  I  saw  gathered  fi*om  the  vines  in  his 
garden.  His  beets  were  making  a  vigorous  growth,  as  were  also  the  fol- 
lowing vegetables :  winter  squashes,  cabbages,  beans,  lettuce,  onions, 
carrots,  r^ulishes,  &c.  I  pulled  some  turnips  in  another  Held,  which 
were  at  least  six  inches  in  diameter,  the  seed  from  which  they  grew 
having  been  sown  the  15th  day  of  May.  The  tops  were  remarkably 
large  and  succulent.  I  did  not  have  time  to  visit  the  garden  und^ 
charge  of  the  officers  stationed  at  Fort  Sanders,  but  I  understood  it  was 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  These  experiments,  as  I  learn  from  a  former 
report  made  by  Dr.  Hayden,  were  commenced  about  1866  by  General 
Gibbon,  and  have,  with  commendable  zeal,  been  continued  by  the  offi- 
cers in  command  of  the  post.  . 

Oats  appear  to  grow  and  mature  wherever  tried  in  the  valley. 

These  experiments,  and  others  made  along  Laramie  Biver,  Bock 
Creek,  and  at  other  points,  continued  as  they  have  be^n  for  several 
years,  certainly  settle  the  question  as  to  the  practicability  of  farming  in 
the  Laramie  Plains.  The  points  where  they  have  been  made  are  the 
highest  on  the  Plains,  and,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe,  the  coldest 
portion. 

Although  this  section  may  not  be  an  agricultural  region  in  the  broader 
sense  of  the  term,  yet  its  situation  renders  it  a  matter  of  deep  interest 
to  know  that  the  hardier  vegetables,  and  such  cereals  as  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley,  can  be  raised  here ;  for,  placed  in  the  center  of  the  mountains, 
on  the  great  thoroughfare  between  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  with  a 
broad  barren  plain  to  the  west,  and  a  mountain  stretch  to  the  east,  it 
is  very  desirable  to  have  here  a  halting  pla<3e. 

The  business  of  the  road  necessary  at  the  termini  of  divisions,  stock- 
raising,  temporary  grazing  of  passing  herds,  lumbering,  and  probably 
coal-mining,  will  bring  here  a  considerable  population. 

There  is  perhaps  no  finer  grazing  section  in  Wyoming  than  this.    The 
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Boutbeastem  part  is  literally  carpeted  over  with  a  compact  growth  of 
rich  and  nutritiooH  grasses,  which  the  water  of  the  numerous  little 
streams  that  sweep  down  from  the  mountains  keeps  constantly  fresh. 
And  the  rain-fall,  I  judge,  is  greater  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Territory,  and  it  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  which  also  appears  to  be 
tme around  Cheyenne.  lunderstand  that  stock  can  be  wintered  here  with- 
out shelter  and  with  very  little  feediug;  in  fact,  large  flocks  of  sheep  and 
herds  of  cattle,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  have  passed  the  winter  with 
no  other  feed  than  the  uncut  grass  of  the  valleys  and  plains.  Hay  in 
abundance  can  be  obtained  along  the  creek  bottoms  at  a  nominal  cost. 
Dr.  Latham  informed  me  that  his  hay  cost  him  this  season,  in  the  stack 
where  it  was  cut,  but  83  per  ton.     - 

Timber,  such  as  pine  and  tir,  of  an  excellent  quality,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  mountains  along  the  southern  border.  A  vast  quantity  is  an- 
nually cut  and  floated  down  the  Little  Laramie  and  other  streams  for 
lumber,  railroad  ties,  &c.  Some  of  the  streams,  especially  along  the 
southwest  border,  are  margined  by  groves  of  cottonwood,  which  will 
furnish  fuel  and  fencing  material  for  that  locality. 

THE  SWEETWATER  REGION. 

I  cannot  define  this  section  better  than  by  saying  that  it  includes  the 
valley  and  bordering  plains  through  which  the  Sweetwater  Kiver  passes, 
from  the  vicinity  of  South  Pass  to  its  junction  with  the  Korth  Platte. 
This  stream  rises  a  little  northwest  of  the  pass,  and  flows  almost  directly 
east  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  connecting  with  the  Korth 
Platte  near  the  exit  of  the  latter  from  the  Laramie  Plains.  For  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  east  of  the  pass,  it  flows  through  a  rugged, 
mountainous  region,  falling  rapidly,  and  presenting  no  areas  of  import- 
ance that  can  be  brought  under  cultivation.  A  short  distance  west  of 
St.  Mary's  Station  it  bursts  from  its  mountain  canous,  and  enters  upon 
a  valley  that  continues,  with  some  short  interruptions,  throughout  its 
course.  The  comparative  uniformity  of  this  valley  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of  any  lengthy  description  of  the  different  sections  of  it. 

Beginning  at  South  Pass,  (on  the  summit,)  with  an  elevation  of  seven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  when  we  reach  the  point  where 
the  river  emerges  from  the  gorge,  we  are  still  stx  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea-,  having  descended  but  eight 
hundred  and  forty  feet.  Yet,  at  this  highest  x>oint  of  the  section  which 
can  be  counted  as  arable,  we  are  five  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  lower 
than  Fort  Sanders,  and  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet  below  Lara- 
mie City.  At  the  Three  Crossings  the  height  is  only  six  thousand  ono 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet,  showing  a  fall  between  this  point  and  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  five  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  or  about  twelve  feet 
to  the  mile.  At  Independence  Eock  the  elevation  has  decreased  to  just 
six  thousand  feet,  giving  a  fall  between  this  and  the  last-mentioned 
point  of  scarcely  five  feet  to  the  mile.  From  here  to  the  point  where 
the  river  joins  the  Platte  the  fall  is^  probably,  some  five  or  six  feet  to  the 
mile,  as  it  grows  a  little  more  rapid  as  it  approaches  its  debouchure. 
We  may.  therefore,  estimate  the  average  elevation  of  the  valley  at  six 
thousana  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

For  ten  or  twelve  miles  below  the  point  where  the  stream  emerges 
fipom  the  mountains  there  is  a  very  pretty  fertile  valley,  averaging 
about  one  mile  wide,  bordered  on  the  right,  and  part  of  its  length  on 
the  left,  with  high  bluffs.  Most  of  it  is  covered  over  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  grass,  from  which  a  supply  is  drawn  fot  SiWiXXi^^j^s^^^^'i 
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Atlantic  City,  &c.  Near  the  lower  end  of  this  opening  the  left  bank  ii 
flanked  by  a"  second  level  or  table,  which  might  be  reached  by  an  irri- 
gjiting  ditch,  a  few  miles  long,  and  would  give  an  additional  amount  of 
farming  laud  equal  to  the  entire  bottom.  Below  this  the  hills  again 
close  in  upon  the  valley  for  a  few  miles,  and  then  separate,  leaving  a 
veiy  pretty  triangular  area,  containing  some  forty  or  fifty  square  miles 
of  quite  level  and  fertile  land,  which  can  easily  be  irrigated.  Toward 
the  north  and  northwest  the  hills  slope  down  so  gradually  that  a  con- 
siderable area  along  their  lower  margins  could  be  reached  with  water 
if  the  river  would  supply  a  sufficient  amount  for  this  and  the  bottoms. 
The  stream  here  is  about  thirty  feet  wide  and  one  foot  deep,  and  the 
fall  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  to  the  mile.  Here,  as  also  in  the  vicinity 
of  what  is  known  as  St.  Mary's  Station,  small  colonies  would  find  very 
good  locations ;  and  by  combining  and  digging  large  primary  ditches 
the  laud  could  be  irrigated  at  a  moderate  expense.  The  only  difficulty, 
except  the  exposure  to  Indian  depredations,  would  be  the  obtaining  of 
a  supply  of  timber,  which  at  the  last  point  is  scarce.  Near  St.  Mary's 
no  dilliculty  in  this  respect  would  be  experienced. 

From  this  ])oint  the  river  bends  around  to  the  northeast,  passing 
among  the  hills,  and  is  flanked  by  alternate  bottoms,  of  small  extent. 
To  the  south  of  the  river,  forming  a  chord  to  its  circular  bend,  runs  a 
singular  valley,  which  is  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  wide;  and  although 
its  surface  looks  exactly  like  the  plateaus  of  this  section,  yet  its  general 
appearance  is  that  of  the  bed  of  a  stream  that  was  very  broad  and  shal- 
low. If  the  water  of  the  river  can  be  brought  upon  this  level,  as  much 
land  can  be  irrigated  as  the  water  of  the  river  can  supply.  But  as  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  height  of  this  plain  or  v^ey 
above  the  river  level,  I  cannot  say  positively  that  the  water  can  bo 
brolight  upon  it. 

Where  the  road  again  strikes  tlie  river,  going  east,  there  is  a  consid- 
erable expanse  of  arable  land ;  and^  although  there  is  very  little  imme- 
diat(»  bottom,  the  second  level  is  quite  broad  and  of  moderate  elevation, 
which  might  be  irrigated  by  cutting  a  ditch  a  few  miles  in  length* 
Below  this,  as  we  come  near  the  "  Three  Crossings,"  the  granite  hflls 
set  in  and  continue  to  flank  the  valley  as  far  as  Independence  Bock. 
Near  the  west  end  of  this  irregular  range,  for  some  seven  or  eight  miles, 
the  river  breaks  through  it,  and  is  closely  walled  in  by  lofty  bluffis,  with 
here  and  there  a  little  level  plat  containing  a  few  hundred  acres  of  fer- 
tile soil.  Around  the  south  side  of  these  bluflfs  runs  an  open  plain, 
several  miles  in  width,  which  probably  might  be  reached  by  a  ditch 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  in  length.  There  is  near  the  remains  of  the 
old  stage  station  (Three  Crossings*)  a  very  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
effect  of  the  wind :  an  immense  deposit  of  sand  in  a  bend  of  the  granite 
hill,  piled  up  against  the  bluft*  like  a  huge  snow-drift. 

After  i>assing  through  the  gorge  here  the  river  enters  a  broad  and 
beautiful  valley,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is  thickly  covered  with 
chonopodiaeeous  shrubs,  the  lower  part  being  covered  with  a  tall  and 
thick  growth  of  grass.  The  soil,  though  somewhat  sandy,  is  very  rich 
and  light,  and  if  irrigated  would  produce  heavy  crops  of  such  products 
as  are  adapted  to  the  climate.  The  immediate  bottoms  are  narrow, 
sometimes  entirely  absent,  but  the  second  level  is  not  more  than  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  above  the  water,  and  could  be  reached  by  a  ditch  four  or 
five  miles  long.    And  I  think  it  probable  an  area  of  80  to  100  square 

*  These  stutions— St.  Mary's,  Three  Crossings,  and  Sweetwater — ^have  been  abandoned 
fov  sonic  years,  but  I  use  them  to  give  names  to  the  localities,  as  they  are  yet  retained 
on  some  maps. 
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miles  could  be  brou*2:lit  under  rultivation  here,  and  as  timber  could  b«.- 
obtained  from  the  neighboring  hills  this  would  be  d  good  point  lor  a 
settlement.  The  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  is  not  more  than  sixty  miles 
distant  from  this  place. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Hayden-s  Peaks,*  the  granite  hills  on  one  side  and 
bluffs  on  the  other  press  (jlose  to  the  margin  of  the  river  for  a  short  dis 
tance,  then  receding  from  each  other  in  a  circular  sweep  again  come, 
dose  together  a  few  miles  b(»yond,  inclosing  a  beautiful  circuhir  area 
containing  some  twenty  or  twenty-iive  square  miles  of  fertile  bottom 
land,  which,  as  it  is  but  sligiitly  elevated  above  the  water,  can  be  irri- 
gated without  difficulty. 

Passing  the  gate-like  opening  of  the  little  park  just  described,  Wi* 
enter  ni)t)n  a  broad  valley,  which  continues  without  interruption  to  the 
'•^Devil's  (late,"  about  four  miles  above  Independence  Kock.  A  good 
part  of  this  valley  is  cjovered  with  "grease-wood"  and  sage,  but  the  soil 
is  verj"  fertile  and  will  produce  good  crops.  Muddy  Creek,  which  comes 
in  here  from  the  south,  has  a  tolerably  broad  margin  of  lev(4  land,  but 
I  doubt  about  it  affording  water  for  irrigation.  The  breadth  of  land 
here  is  jn'obably  erpial  to  the  supply  of  water.  Around  Indei>endence 
Rock  and  for  several  mik^s  above  and  below  it  are  tine  bottoms  which 
can  be  irrigated.  Betw(H*n  the  river  and  Horse  Creek  there  is  a  broad 
delta,  wliich  has  an  average  elevation  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the 
IhhI  of  the  ri^er,  but  less  than  that  above  the  level  of  the  creek.  This 
plateau,  and,  in  fact,  a  consi<lerable  area  east  of  Ilorse  Creek,  could  be 
reachpil  by  irrigating  ditches,  but  the  ditch  from  the  river  would  reciuirc 
two  short  aqueducts  at  the  Devil's  Gate.  The  soil  of  this  plain  is 
strongly  imi)regnated  in  some  places  with  alkali,  otherwise  it  is  rich  in 
the  elements  of  fertility.  At  present  it  is  covered  with  '^ grease- wood'* 
and  sage,  excei)t  in  the  little  an^as  which  arc  frosted  over  with  alkaline 
incrustations;  but  this  is  no  longer  a  terror  to  the  agriculturist,  wlio 
has  learned  how  to  manage  it,  if  lie  only  has  an  abundance  of  water  and 
sufficient  drainage.  Along  the  ridge  lying  north  of  this  plain,  around 
the  head-waters  of  Horse  Creek  aiulover  the  summit  in  the  vicinity  of 
Willow  Springs,  are  some  excellent  glazing  lands.  The  country  alon;; 
the  Platte,  from  the  mouth  of  Sweetwater  to  Poison  Spring  Creek,  is 
broken  and  mountainous,  and  the  river  for  part  of  the  way  runs  through 
deep  gorges  and  liills  in  this  distance  over  four  hundred  feet,  the  fall 
from  Independence  Ilock  to  Red  Buttes  being  about  five  hundred  and 
forty  feet. 

The  length  of  the  Sweetwater  Valley,  from  its  commencement  above 
St.  ^rary-s  Station  to  the  Platte,  is  about  ninety  miles,  and  the  average 
width  of  the  land  which  <;an  be  brought  under  cultivation  may  l)e  safcl.\ 
estimated  at  six  miles.  This  Avould  give  a  cidtivable  area  of  five*  hun- 
dred and  forty  square  miles,  or  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
acres  for  this  section,  besides  a  few  small  areas  on  the  upjuT  ])ortions 
of  the  Sweetwater  that  may  possibly  be  brought  under  cultivation  anii 
made  to  3'ield  some  of  the  hardier  crops. 

I  am  aware  that  the  dreary  and  desolate  api)earance  of  some  i)ai  ts  oi' 


*  JiniuediatiOy  nortli  of  Swootwiitor  River,  ul)Oiit  latitudi*  A'l^  2^',  west  loii^ittuli-  U'7 
24',  the  granite  raiifru  bcuds  aruuiuL  toward  the  west.  On  this  w-micircular  ])i»rt  itni  t  In  1  •• 
arc  thrcu  peaks;  tho  one  to  the  west  .shoots  up  in  a  sharp  point,  tho  our.  to  thi-  <';!st  i^ 
cleft  by  a  deep  notch,  while  the  middle  one  i**  round  and  <lonic-like.  As  thes<?  inonr- 
neut  points  had  previous  to  our  arrival  received  no  names,  the  members  of  tlu'  party 
named  them  "  llayden's  Peaks,*'  in  honor  of  tho  leader  of  the  expedition.  On  the  n'ap 
(onipilod  by  (Joloncl  William  K.  Mr^nill,  under  order  of  General  Shernnin,  entitli -i 
'•Map  of  Utah  and  Colorado,''  and  published  in  l^JGi),  they  aro  included  under  the 
general  name,  "  Granite  Kitlj»es." 

15  G 
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this  section  which  I  have  described  as  snsceptible  of  cultivation  will 
have  a  tendencv  to  make  some  of  the  manv  who  have  traveled  over  this 
old  emigrant  route  mistrust  my  judgment.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  of  land  which  can  be  brought  under  cultivation,  for 
this  is  only  an  estimate  made  up  without  measurement,  (except  the 
direct  distances  as  shown  by  the  odometer,*)  from  estimates  of  the 
various  parts,  but  if  the  supply  of  water  does  not  fall  short,  I  think  this 
is  not  too  large.  And  I  have  learned  that  the  dreary  look  a  coveriug 
of  sage  and  grease- wood  gives  to  the  liuidscaiKj  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
any  evidence  of  the  sterility  of  the  soil.  I  am  also  pretty  well  satisiied 
that  the  climate  here  will  prove  more  favorable  to  agriculture  than  that 
of  Laramie  Plains,  and  that  the  cereals  (except  corn)  and  the  ordinary 
vegetables  can  be  raised  without  any  difficulty.  I  know  of  no  experi- 
ments having  been  made  in  this  section  to  show  what  can  l>e  grown 
here,  therefore  have  to  judge  from  the  charaeter  of  the  soil,  elevatiou, 
latitude,  surroundings,  and  the  temperature  so  far  as  I  could  learn  from 
those  who  had  i)assed  through  it. 

As  a  grazing  region  it  is  inferior  to  the  Laramie  Valley,  yet  the  river 
bottoms  and  mountain  slopes  (the  granite  hills  excepted)  afford  very 
good  gra^s.  Timber  is  also  scarce  from  the  vicinity  of  St.  Mary's  Sta- 
tion to  the  mouth.  Here  and  there  are  groves  of  willow,  and  in  the 
upper  valleys  a  few  cotton -wood  trees,  but  those  which  formerly  grew 
along  this  route,  and  which  are  mentioned  by  Fremont,  have  nearly  all 
bt^en  destroyed  by  the  emigrants  and  others  who  have  since  traveled 
the  road.  It  is  possible  that  when  the  stream  is  full  timber  may  be 
ftonted  down  from  the  mountahis  near  South  Pass. 

THE  EASTERN  SECTION. 

This  section,  the  principal  part  of  which  lies  east  of  the  Black  Hills, 
constitutes  the  remaining  i)orti()n  of  the  district  under  consideration.  It 
consists  of  the  valleys  of  the  North  Platte  and  its  tributaries,  from  the 
Red  Buttes  to  the  mouth  of  Horse  Creek,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Territory.  It  also  includes  the  valleys  of  Oix)w  Creek,  Larren's 
Fork,  and  LiKlge  Pole  to  the  boundary  line,  and  the  intervening  plains, 
containing  aboiit  nine  thousand  square  miles,  of  which  I  estimate  one- 
sixth,  or  nearly  one  million  acres,  can  be  iirigated  and  rendered  tillable. 
I  was  at  fu'st  (lisposed  to  set  down  the  amount  of  land  in  this  section, 
susceptible  of  cultivation,  at  considerably  less  than  these  iignres,  but 
when  I  examined  the  barometric  record  showing  the  fall  of  the  Platte  I 
ielt  assured  my  first  estimate  was  too  small.  The  elevation,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  situation,  varies  considerably  in  the  different  parts, 
the  northwestern  and  southwestern  angles  presenting  the  iiighest  points, 
and  the  northeast  the  lowest.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country,  I  herewith  note  the  elevation  of  the  principal 
points  bearing  upon  its  facilities  for  irrigation  on  a  large  scale.  Begin- 
ning at  Red  Buttes  an?d  following  the  Platte,  which  runs  near  the  north- 
east border  of  the  section,  the  elevation  above  the  sea  level  is  as  follows: 
Ked  Buttes,  5,528  feet-,  five  miles  below  the  Old  Bridge,  5,252  feet;  river 
bottom  near  Fort  Fetterman,  about  4,9f0  feet;t  Fort. Laramie,  accord- 
to  Fr6mont,  4,470  feet,  and  as  given  by  Stansbury,  4,519  feet ;  mouth  of 

*  I  was  careful  to  obtain  the  clistances  each  day  from  Mr.  Beaman,  that  my  eompari- 
Bons  mi|;ht  be  made  on  the  ground. 

1  The  barometric  observation  was  taken  on  the  La  Prele,  abont  two  miles  abOTe  Fort 
Fetterman,  where  the  elevation  is  Jnst  5,012  feet ;  I  have  dedacted  42  feet  as  the  prob- 
able fall  to  the  river  bottom. 
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Horse  Creek,  4,395  feet  From  whicli  it  appears  that  the  entire  fall 
from  Red  Buttes  to  Horse  Creek  is  1,133  fe^t,  or  an  average  of  about 
seven  feet  to  the  mile.  The  fall  between  the  intermediate  points  are  as 
follows :  From  Red  Buttes  to  the  Bridge,  eighteen  feet  to  the  mile ; 
from  the  Bridge  to  Fort  Fetterman,  a  little  over  seven  feet  to  the  mile ; 
from  there  to  Horse  Creek,  about  the  same. 

These  figures  develope  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance  in  calculating 
the  agricultural  capacity  of  this  section.  A  foil  of  over  one  thousaud 
fe^t  in  less  than  one  hundred  and  fffty  miles,  with  the  volume  of  water 
found  in  this  part  of  the  river,  will  give  the  means  of  irrigating  an 
immense  amount  of  land.  But  in  regard  to  this  I  will  speak  more  i'ully 
when  I  come  to  the  more  minute  description  of  this  part  of  the  section. 

The  elevation  of  Laramie  Bottom,  at  the  mouth  of  Chugwater,  is  about 
four  thousand  live  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.*  The  Chug- 
water Valley,  whore  the  stage  road  to  Fort  Laramie  strikes  it,  has  an 
elevation  of  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  feet ;  Cheyenne,  six 
thousand  and  forty  feet. 

Poison  Spring  Creek  is  a  small  stream  coming  dow!;  from  the  north- 
west, and  entering  the  North  PLitte  at  lied  Buttes.  It  runs  through  a 
very  pretty  valley,  averaging  about  one  mile  wide,  flanked  on  the  west 
by  a  broad  plain,  which  gradually  ascends  as  it  recedes  from  the  stream. 
On  the  east  the  hills  rise  rapidly  to  a  sharp  ridge  running  parallel  with 
the  creek.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  water  of  this  stream  is  poisouous, 
but  I  noticed  some  of  our  animals  drinking  from  it  as  we  crossed  it,  and 
I  think  one  of  the  men  also  filled  a  canteen  with  the  water  for  djrinking 
on  the  road.  No  bad  effects  followecl.  Some  two  or  three  species  of 
plants  were  also  growing  luxuriantly  in  the  stream.  The  amount  of 
water  at  the  time  wepa^ssed  it  (August)  was  small,  but  sufficient  to  irri- 
gate the  immediate  bottoms.  The  entire  valley  was  covered  with  a  rank 
growth  of  grass. 

Near  the  Red  Buttes,  in  th^  bend  of  Hie  North  Platte,  is  a  beautiful 
bottom  of  perhaps  one  thousand  two  hundred  or  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  fertile  soil.  On  (me  side  of  the  river  there  is  a  thick  grove 
of  cotton  wood,  willow,  &c.,  but  on  the  other  (north)  the  timber  has  been 
destroyed  by  emigrants  and  others  who  have  camped  at  this  i)oint. 

Immediately  below  tliis  the  river  enters  a  gorge  or  caiiou  some  eight 
or  ten  miles  long,  where,  as  a  matter  of  course,  no  cultivable  land  worthy 
of  note  is  to  be  found.  The  slo])es  toward  the  river,  except  for  a  very 
short  distance,  are  not  so  precipitous  as  to  i)resent  any  serious  obstacle 
to  the  cutting  of  a  canal  around  them,  if  it  should  be  ibund  necessary  to 
tap  the  river  this  high  up.  On  the  south  side  a  canal  could  reach  as  far 
up  as  the  mouth  of  the  canon  above  BahI  Buttes,  but  on  the  north  side 
the  depression  at  Poison  Spring  Creek  would  present  a  serious  obstacle 
if  commenced  higher  up  than  the  upper  end  of  the  caiion.  As  the  fall 
between  Red  Buttes  and  the  Old  Bridge  is  nearly  or  quite  four  hundred 

*The  barometric  readings  taken  by  Mr.  Boauian  on  the  Laramie  bottom,  some  two 
or  throe  miles  above  tbo  mouth  of  the  Chngwater,  give  four  thousaud  iive  hundred  and 
thirt-cen  feet  as  the  elevation  at  that  point.  Four  very  uniform  readings  were  obtained, 
the  weather  being  clear  and  cool.  The  distance  from  this  point  to  Fort  Laramie  is 
about  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  miles.  Mr.  Fremont  gives  tlie  elevation  of  Fort  Lar- 
amie aa  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  while  Stansbur^',  who,  it  seems, 
camped  on  the  same  ground,  or  very  near  it,  makes  it  four  thousand  iive  huudred  and 
nineteen  foot.  As  we  did  not  visit  Fort  Laramie,  I  have  no  means  ot  ascertaining  where 
the  error  lies.  As  Mr.  Beaman's  instrument  did  not  admit  of  accurate  readings  nearer 
than  one  tenth,  an  error  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  might  have  occurred  in  his  calculations. 
As  the  Laramie  runs  pretty  rapidly,  the  faU  between  Chugwater  and  the  fort  cannot 
be  less  than  one  hundred  ^t. 
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feet,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  water  on  the  table  lands  which 
spread  out  from  here  eastward.  On  the  north  side  a  short  tunnel  might 
be  necessary,  but  below  this  point,  so  far  as  I  observed,  there  would  be 
no  other  difficulty  than  an  occasional  len^hy  flexure  round  the  head  of 
a  dry  ravine,  and  perhaps  here  and  there  a  short  aqueduct.  On  the 
south  side  I  think  there  would  be  less  difficulty.  I  make  no  pretensions 
here  to  enpneering  accuracy,  as  I  only  had  time  to  take  hasty  glances 
at  the  country  as  we  passed  along  in  our  somewhat  rapid  march.  A 
short  distance  below  the  Old  Bridge  I  made  an  approximate  estimate 
of  the  volume  of  water  in  the  river.  I  found  that  a  cross  section  at  the 
low  stage  of  water  of  that  season  (August)  was  equal  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  by  two  feet,  or  three  hundred  ami  twenty  square  feet,  running 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour,  or  a  oischarge  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  cubic  feet  to  the  seccmd,  which,  earlier  in  the  season,  when 
most  needed  for  irrigation,  must  be  much  greater.  With  this  amount 
of  water,  and  the  considerable  fiiU  there  is  in  this  part  of  the  river, 
milking  ample  allowance  for  eiTors  in  the  elevation,  a  vast  body  of  laud 
can  be  irrigated  and  brought  under  cultivation. 

It  is  true  that  all  this  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  lies  in  an 
Indian  reservation,  but  this  renders  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  only  the 
more  important;  for,  in  my  judgment,  if  the  Indian  i)roblem  is'  ever 
solved  without  destroying  them,  it  will  be  by  the  aid  of  agriculture. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  soil  of  this  region  is  possessed  of  the  ele- 
ments of  fertility,  I  cjuote  the  following  remarks  from  General  Fremont's 
report,  which  will  doubtless  be  corroborated  by  the  report  of  the  United 
States  geologist  for  the  present  year : 

TlR-nsitiircof  the  soil  maybe  inferred  from  its  f^eological  formation.  Tlie  nmcstmu^ 
Jit  the  eastern  limit  of  this  sectiim  (between  Fort  Larauiioand  Red  Buttes)  ia  miccecilril 
by  limestone  withcmt  fossils,  a  great  variety  of  nandstoue,  consisting  principally  of  n-d 
sandstone  and  fine  conglomerate.  The  red  sandstone  is  argillaceous,  with  compact 
gyi>snm  or  alabaster,  very  beautiful-  The  other  sandstones  are  graj',  yellow,  and  fcr- 
rugincms.  sometimes  very  coarse.  'iTie  apparent  sterility  of  the  country  must  therefore 
be  sought  in  other  causes  than  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Tlie  face  of  tLe  country  cannot 
with  pi-ojiriety  be  calle<l  hilly.  It  is  a.  succession  of  long  ridgos  made  by  the  numerous 
ftt reams  which  come  down  from  the  neighboring  mountain  range.  [By  this  he  alludes 
to  the  south  side.]  Tlie  ritlges  have  an  unilula,ting  surface,  with  some  such  appe^u- 
anee  as  the  ocean  in  an  ordinarv  breeze. 

V 

I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  North  Platte  bottoms 
but  a  part  of  the  distance  between  the  ruins  of  Fort  Gasper  and  the 
boundary  line.  I  will  therefore  limit  myself  to  a  description  of  these 
portions,  from  which  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  whole  may  be  formed,- 
as  they  are  said  to  be  quite  uniform  throughout. 

Ill  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Casper,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  there  is 
a  Inoad  level  bottom,  some  four  or  five  miles  in  width,  mostly  covered 
with  a  rank  growth  of  grass  mixed  with  tall  weeds,  showing  the  soil  tq 
be  (]uite  fertile  and  that  it  contains  a  moderate  i)roportion  of  vegetable 
mold.  Below  this  a  second  level  sets  in,  which  is  raised  but  a  few  feet 
above  the  lowest.  This  is  one  entire  sage  plain,  and  spreads  out  to  some 
eight  or  nine  miles  in  width.  Before  reaching  Muddy  Creek,  the  low, 
rounded  hills  approach  the  river  for  a  few  miles,  narrowing  the  bottom 
to  a  mere  strii>.  At  Muddy  it  again  expands  to  six  or  eight  miles,  and 
is  covered  in  part  by  a  thick  gi'owth  of  greasewood.  The  ci'oek,  although 
(containing  a  considerable  volume  of  water,  is  confined  to  a  very  narrow, 
ditch-like  channel,  cut  in  the  fine-grained  soil,  which  here  has  a  marly 
appearance. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  river  for  most  of  this  distance  is  bordered  by 
low  bluffs,  which  seem  to  be  the  escarpments  of  a  plateau  from  a  hun- 
dred to  a  hundred  and  M^  feet  high.    At  some  points  these  recede  firom 
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the  river,  leaving  a  narrow  belt  of  bottom  land.  For  some  distance 
above  Fort  Fetterman  there  is  a  broad  valley,  i)artly  bottom  land  and 
partly  the  second  level,  all  of  which  could  be  easily  irrigated,  and  would 
afford  a  fine  farming  region. 

I  think  we  may  safely  estimate  the  average  width  of  the  immediate 
valley  of  the  river,  from  Fort  Casper,  or  the  Old  Bridge,  to  the  territo- 
rial line,  at  four  miles.  This  alone  would  give  a  cultivable  area  of  six 
handred  square  miles.  Add  to  this  the  additional  amount  which  can  be 
brought  into  use  by  the  canals  heretofore  proposed,  and  the  estimate  I 
have  given  for  this  section  will  not  appear  too  Large. 

West  of  Fort  Fetterman,  Deer  and  Box  Elder  Creeks  flow  into  the 
Platte  from  the  south,  each  affording  a  nan^ow  belt  of  irrigable  land, 
and  fields  of  excellent  i)asturage,  the  principal  supply  of  hay  for  the 
fort  bein^  cut  from  the  valley  of  Deer  Creek.  The  La  Prele,  which  con- 
nects with  the  Platte  near  the  fort,  is  bordered  chiefly  by  high  hills  and 
bluffs,  its  bottoms  being  narrow  and  irregular  and  the  supply  of  w^ater 
small. 

There  is  one  thing  which  will  probably  have  a  tendency  to  retard  the 
settlement  of  this  part  of  the  Platte  Yalley ;  that  is  the  wind.  Our  at- 
tention was  first  called  to  this  while  crossing  a  broad  valley  a  few  miles 
south  of  Fetterman,  where  a  strong  and  constant  wind  swept  down  ui)ou 
us  from  the  west.  While  camping  on  the  La  Prele  this  was  of  daily  oc- 
currence; and  from  Fetterman  to  Poison  Spring  Creek  we  felt  its  effects 
ea<;h  day,  except  when  sheltered  behind  some  bluff  or  ridge.  While 
crossing  the  river  near  old  Fort  Casper,  and  for  a  few  miles  along  the 
north  bank,  where  we  were  directly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  gorge, 
the  wind  was  so  strong  that  we  were  compelled  to  tie  our  hats  upon  our 
heads,  yet  the  day  was  clear  and  sunny. 

FnJmont  in  his  report  says  this  place  is  celebrated  for  winds,  of  which 
the  prevailing  ones  are  west ;  which  corresponds  with  our  experience, 
with  this  exception,  that  when  south  of  Fetterman  they  came  from  the 
nortliwest.  Stansbury,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  Box  Elder  Creek,  speaks 
of  a  ^'brsk  wind  from  the  northwest,"  adding  tbat  the  morning  was 
bright  and  cool.  And  he  also  states  that  after  he  had  passed  through 
the  gaj)  to  the  vicinity  of  Poison  Spring  Creek, '"  the  wind  rose  from  the 
southwest  and  blew  almost  a  hurricane  the  whole  day,  tearing  up  the 
Band  and  gmvel,  and  dashing  it  into  our  faces,  as  wo  rode,  with  such 
violence  as  to  cause  sensible  pain."  And  the  cause  of  this  I  think  is 
apparent.  Here  the  mountain  range  is  completely  severed,  and  an  open 
gap  exists  between  the  western  and  eastern  plains.  Through  this  the 
cockier  surface  atmosphere  of  the  higher  mountain  plains  rushes  down  to 
fill  the  space  left  by  the  warmer  ascending  air  of  the  broad  eastern 
plains.  It  is  true  this  kind  of  movement  is  going  on  along  the  entire 
mountain  range,  but  it  is  in  a  quiet  manner,  while  here  the  entire  vol- 
ume from  a  bread  expanse  is  pressed  through  a  narrow  channel,  and  as 
a  necessary  consequence  the  current  is  strong.  Having  passed  through 
the  gap  it  expands  upon  the  open  space  to  the  east,  sending  currents 
along  the  valleys  north  and  south. 

Between  Fort  Fetterman  and  Laramie  Kiver  a  number  of  streams 
rising  in  the  Black  Hills  run  east  and  empty  into  the  Platte,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  La  Bontt?,  Elkhorn,  Horseshoe  and  Bitter 
Cottonwood.  The  La  Bont^  drains  a  very  pretty  and  fertile  valley 
which  is  of  moderate  width,  and  is  covered  at  points  with  gi'oves  of 
Cottonwood,  willow,  &c.  This  valley  is  pretty  well  shielded,  for  most  of 
its  length,  by  high  hills  which  border  it  on  each  side,  and  presents  a  good 
[)oint  for  a  small  farming  settlement.    Horseshoe  txMvi  YA^sXwstw  V:,\^viV^^ 
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are  flanked  by  narrow  bottoms,  but  as  the  supply  of  water  is  not  con- 
stant thronghout  their  course  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  irri- 
gating purposes  unless  the  water  is  brought  down  by  ditches  which  be- 
gin n6ar  the  mountains. 

Tlie  bottoms  of  Bitter  Cottonwood  are  only  of  moderate  widtli,  but 
for  most  of  its  length  these  are  bordered  by  second  levels  of  considera- 
ble width  which  are  quite  low.  The  water  of  this  creek  is  probably  suf- 
ficient, in  the  first  part  of  the  summer,  to  irrigate  the  entire  lands  in 
reach,  but  late  in  the  season  it  would  be  deficient. 

The  soil  in  this  valley  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  La  'Bonte. 

The  valleys  of  the  Laramie  and  its  principal  tributary,  Chugwater, 
present  the  most  desirable  i>oints  for  agricultural  puri)oses  in  the  sec- 
tion. In  fact  I  consider  the  short  valley  of  the  Laran^ie  River,  from  the 
mountains  to  the  Platte,  one  of  the  choice  spots  of  the  entire  .district 
The  elevation  being  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  fe^t  less  than 
Cheyenne,  and  two  thousand  six  hundred  feet  lower  than  Laramie  City  j 
and  shielded  from  the  winds  by  the  mountains  on  the  west,  and  thehigb 
blufi's  and  hills  on  the  north  and  south,  it  possesses  a  climate  several 
degrees  warmer  than  most  of  the  section,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  be  vis- 
ited by  those  untimely  frosts  and  snows  which  often  do  so  much  injory 
to  croi)S  in  this  mountain  district.  The  extent  of  the  bottom  is  not  ver>' 
great,  the  entire  area  probably  not  exceeding  sev^enty-five  or  eighty 
square  miles,  yet  the  fall  of  the  river  and  volume  of  water  are  sufficient 
to  irrigate  much  of  the  bordering  table  lands.  The  supply  of  timber  is 
ample,  the  mountain  heights  affbi*ding  an  abundance  of  pine  and  fir  for 
lumber,  and  the  groves  of  the  bottoms  cottonwood  for  fuel,  &c. 

Fremont  bears  testimony  to  the  moderate  climate,  saying,  "  The  win- 
ter here  is  remarkably  mild  for  the  latitude ;  but  rainy  weather  is  fre- 
quent, and  the  place  is  celebrated  for  winds,  of  which  the  prevailing  one 
is  west.  An  east  wind  in  summer,  and  a  south  wind  in  winter,  are  said 
to  be  always  accompanied  with  rain."  What  ho  says  in  regard  to  the 
place  being  celebrated  for  winds  is  certainly  true,  as  a  general  role,  and 
while  this  may  apply  directly  to  the  eastern  end  of  this  valley  and  the 
table  lands,  I  think  the  bottom  lands  are  genemlly  screened  by  thehills 
and  blufi's. 

Stansbury,  although  unfavorably  imi>ressed  with  this  region  generally, 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  lower  part  of  this  valley,  "  That  he  has  no 
doubt  that,  with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  the  bottom  land  of  Laramie  Creek 
may  be  made  to  produce  abundant  crops:"  and  that  " hay  is  cut  obout 
eight  miles  up  the  stream  in  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  "the  garrison." 

The  Chugwater  runs  northeast  for  some  thirty-five  or  forty  miles 
along  the  base  of  the  Black  Hills,  watering  a  beautiful  valley,  which 
averages  about  twQ  miles  wide.  This  valley  is  bordered  on  each  side 
by  high  blufi's,  which  wall  it  in  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length.  The 
bottoms  are  very  fertile  and  easily  irrigated,  and  the  supply  of  water  is 
probably  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  although  it  appears  to  sink  at  some 
points  and  then  rise  again,  but  if  drawn  ott'  by  irrigating  ditches  this 
would  be  ])revented  and  the  supply  would  be  constant. 

Horse  Creek  and  its  affluents  furnish  a  considerable  amount  of  valley 
land  and  level  bottoms,  but,  with  the  exception  of  that  found  along  the 
main  branch,  which  rises  in  the  mountains,  little  of  it  can  be  brought 
into  use  by  the  usual  system  of  irrigating,  as  the  supply  of  water  is  not 
constant.  Reservoirs  along  the  little  affluents  would  "be  the  means  of 
bringing  a  large  body  of  land  under  culture.  The  same  remarks  will 
apply  to  Larren's  Fork,  which,  as  it  is  not  a  mountain  stream,  dries  up 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 
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Lodge  Pole  Greek  is  an  isolated  stream  rising  near  Cheyenne  Pass 
and  flowing  with  a  moderate  fall  eastward  through  a  narrow  valley, 
bordered  each  side  by  broad,  rounded  ridges.  The  amount  of  bottom 
land  is  limited,  but  as  much,  perhaps,  as  the  water  in  the  stream  will 
supply.  It  is  probable  that  by  commenciug  a  canal  near  the  mountain 
a  much  larger  and  more  constant  supply  could  be  obtained }  and  the 
upper  lands  and  broad  ridges  can  easily  be  reached  if  water  can  be 
obtained. 

Crow  Creek  rises  in  the  Black  Hills  west  of  Cheyenne,  and,  running 
east  for  a  short  distance  beyond  this  city,  bends  south  and  passes  into 
Colorado.  Although  the  valley  is  narrow  and  the  stream  small,  its  sit- 
uation renders  it  important,  and  efforts  are  now  in  progress  which  will 
probably  develop  the  entire  capability  of  the  sti*eam.  If  the  supply  of  ^ 
water  was  suilicient  the  entire  plains  around  the  city  could  be  irrigated 
and  the  land  made  to  produce  useful  crops. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  intend 
shortly  to  ta,ke  steps  to  inigate  some  of  their  lands  in  the  southeast 
part  of  Wyoming  by  canals,  but  as  they  neglected  to  furnish  any  infor- 
mation on  this  point,  I  can  state  nothing  positively  in  regard  to  it. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  rain-fall  is  on  the  increase  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  this  city,  and  that  as  the  land  is  irrigated  and  brought 
under  cultivation,  this  increase  will  become  more  rapid.  And  the  import- 
apce  of  the  subject  and  locality  will  be  sufficient  excuse  for  my  giving 
my  reasons  for  this  opinion. 

While  remaining  in  camp  at  Fort  D.  A.  Eussell  for  several  days  in 
1869,  and  also  in  1870, 1  noticed  that  the  rains  would  generally  commence 
several  miles  to  the  west,  aud  moving  north  for  some  distance  would 
wheel  around  eastward  an<l  then  bear  down  upon  us  from  the  north.  I 
think  nine  out  of  every  ten  followed  this  course  during  the  time  I  no- 
ticed them,  which  was  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  As  Cheyenne 
Pass,  which  lies  north  of  the  fort  a  few  miles,  affords  a  depression 
through  which  the  air  from  the  west  rushes  down,  we  may  conclude  that 
a  large  eddy  in  tlie  surface  currents  exists  here.  I  know  nothing  in 
regard  to  the  course  of  the  winter  rains  and  storms.  If  I  am  right, 
then  the  influx  of  population  into  the  southern  rim  of  this  eddy  will,  by 
increasing  the  evaporating  surface  of  the  w^ater,  increase  the  amount  of 
rain  in  this  circuit.  These  remarks,  iis  a  matter  of  course,  only  apply 
to  the  limited  rains  of  the  spring  and  sumiher. 

This  section  has  a  milder  climate  than  any  other  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict^ yet  its  parts  differ  considerably  in  temperature,  corresi>onding 
somewhat  to  the  elevation  and  freedom  from  prevailing  winds.  As  the 
population  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  Cheyenne  and  vicinity,  we 
have  no  means  of  comi)ariug  records  of  the  seasons. 

All  the  agricultural  products  which  can  be  grown  in  the  other  sections 
of  the  district  can  be  raised  here ;  and  in  addition  to  these  it  is  very 
probable  that  corn  can  be  raised  in  the  lower  valleys. 

Fine  grazing  fields  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  section,  in  the  val- 
leys and  along  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  even  where  there  are 
no  running  streams  wells  may  be  dug  and  water  found  at  moderate 
depths,  which  can  easily  be  raised  by  wind-mills  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  supply  stock  and  possibly  assist  in  irrigation. 

Timber  in  abundance  can  be  obtained  along  the  mountains  and  on 
some  of  the  streams  from  Chugwater  north.  I  believe  some  saw-mills 
have  already  been  erected  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  last-named  stream. 

The  soil  and  face  of  the  country  is  very  similar  to  the  South  PJatto 
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district  until  we  pass  Lamniie  Eiver  ijoing  north,  when  it  be^us  to 
assiiino  the  wave-like  appearance  noticed  by  Fremont. 

Some  experiments  have  been  made  in  farming  and  gardening  around 
Cheyenne,  at  Fort  Fetterman  and  other  points,  which  are,  perha^js,  the 
<?oldest  portions  ot*  the  section,  yet  the  results,  so  far  as  1  can  learn, 
have  been  (piite  favorable. 

THE  WIND  RIYER  DISTRICT. 

As  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  this  district,  I  can  only 
give  such  information  respecting  it  as  I  derived  from  others.  The  prin- 
cipal facts  in  regard  to  its  extent  and  productions  were  obtiiined  from 
Major  Baldwin,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  and  who  has  a 
*  farm  there  uhder  cultivation.  I  also  sjiw  specimens  of  its  iiroductious 
in  quantity,  which  were  brought  to  South  Pass  City  for  sale,  which  veri- 
tied  the  statements  made  to  me  respecting  its  climate  and  fertility.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Wind  (or  Big  Ilorn*)  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  is 
situated  between  the  Wind  Eiver  Mountains  on  the  west  and  Big  Horn 
Mountains  on  the  east.  From  the  borders  of  Little  Popoagie  totheBij? 
Horn  Canon,  its  length  is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  and 
the  average  width  of  the  country  drained  being  about  one  hundred 
miles,  giving  an  area  of  seventeen  thousand  live  hundred  sciuare  miles. 
It  is  supposed  that  one-twelfth  of  it,  or  about  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred square  miles,  can  be  irrigated  and  cultivated,  but  as  I  was  unable 
to  obtain  any  estimate  of  its  subdivisions,  except  that  of  the  jmncipal 
valley,  I  cannot  say  that  this  is  approximately  correct,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  exaggerated  if  the  reports  as  to  the  su[)ply  of  water  be  tnie. 

Wind  Kiver  rises  in  Wind  Kiver  JMoun tains,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
district,  and,  flowing  a  little  south  of  east  for  some  sixty  or  seventy 
miles,  bends  abruptly  north,  which  is  its  general  course  from  this  ix)iut 
until  it  passes  out  of  the  Territory.  The  length  of  its  valley  is  estimated 
fit  two  hundred  miles,  and  its  width  from  two  to  fifteen,  but  it  is  inter- 
rupted at  some  points,  especially  at  the  irregular  range  of  hills  or  moun- 
tains chat  crosses  the  district  from  east  to  west  near  the  middle  of  its 
length. 

The  following  tributaries  flow  into  the  main  stream  on  the  north  and 
west  side:  The  North  Fork,  Owl  Creek,  (rray  Bull,  and  Stinking  Water 
Creeks.  On  the  south  and  west  side  are  the  following  afllueuts :  South 
Fork,  Buffixlo  Bull  Creek,  Big  Popoagie  Kiver,  Beaver  Creek,  and  No- 
Wood  River.  Little  Wind  Kiver  and  Little  Popoagie  Creeks  are  tribu- 
taries of  Big  Popoagie.  All  of  these  streams  are  bordered  by  more  or 
less  arable  land,  which  is  generally  quite  fertile  and  can  be  irrigiited,  as 
the  supply  of  water  is  anq)le.  I  understand  the  Indian  agency  here 
intends  cutting  a  canal  and  drawing  the  water  from  Wind  lliver  above 
the  bend,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  irrigate  sev^eral  thousand  acre?. 
All  of  these  streams,  except  No-V/ood  Kiver,  are  skirted  by  heavy 
growths  of  Cottonwood  and  willow.  Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  can  be 
raised  with  exvse,  the  climate  being  sufficiently  mild  and  the  season  of 
sufficient  length  for  them  to  mature,  but  it  is  rather  severe  for  com. 
Potatoes  and  cabbages  grow  finely  and  of  pretty  good  size,  but  the 
turnips  I  saw,  if  a  fair  sample,  did  not  indicate  a  favorable  lociility  for 
their  production.  Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  the  beans  raised  here,  of 
which  I  examined  several  bushels  in  the  green  i>ods,  were  very  large, 
l)lump,  and  well  filled,  which  would  indicate  a  freedom  from  lato  frosts 

"This  stream  is  called  Wind  River  until  it  passes  throujrh  the  first  range  of  mouu- 
tains,  north  of  which  it  has  received  the  name  of  Big  Horn  liiver. 
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I  (lid  not  expect  to  find  here.  But  since  that  time  I  have  learned  some 
faet-s  which  go  to  show  that  there  are  some  valleys  and  localities  even 
north  of  this,  especially  on  the  west  side  of  the  range,  where  the  climate 
is  comparatively  mild,  and  where  not  only  the  hardier  cereals,  but  corn 
can  be  raised,  and  will  produce  a  moderately'  good  crop. 

I  do  not  know  what  tlie  elevation  of  this  valley  is,  but  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  is  lower  than  that  of  the  Sweetwater.  Major  Baldwin 
thinks  that  it  will  not  average  more  than  live  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

I  believe  the  greater  part  of  this  district  is  embraced  in  an  Indian 
reservation;  but,  as  I  have  heretofore  remarked,  this  only  makes  a 
knowledge  of  its  agricultural  capacity  the  more  important. 

THE    WESTERN    DIVISION. 

A  full  consideration  of  the  territory  on  the  western  slojye  of  the  great 
divide,  lying  opposite  to  that  in  the  eastern  division,  would  include,  not 
only  the  Salt  Lake  basin,  but  also  the  vast  district  drained  by  the  lUo 
Colorado  of  the  West  and  its  numerous  tributaries.  But  this  I  am  una- 
ble to  do,  especially  in  regard  to  the  latter ;  for  while  my  observations 
and  information  extended  over  the  gi^eater  part  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
basin,  they  were  limited,  in  the  liio  Colorado  district,  to  a  part  of  the 
Green  River  country,  the  valley  of  the  Kio  Virgin,  and  the  head-waters 
of  the  San  Juan  and  Flax  Kivers.  The  last  two  1  have  embraced  in  luy 
report  on  New  Mexico,  and  the  valley  of  the  llio  Virgin  1  will  include 
in  a  description  of  the  Salt  Lake  district,  leaving  only  the  Green  River 
section  to  be  described  separately.  This,  I  am  aware,  bix»aks  hi  upon 
my  plan  of  making  each  separate  water  system  a  district,  but  as  1  am 
iniable  to  carry  it  out  in  this  case^  I  thought  it  best  to  throw  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Territories  together  as  much  as  i>ossible  consistent  with 
the  general  plan. 

This  division  is  a  pcirt  of  the  great  inter-alpine  trough  lying  between 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Sierra  Nevada  ranges,  which  terminates  north 
in  the  plains  of  the  Columbia,  and  is  lost  in  the  south  in  the  broad 
plateaus  of  Arizona  and  Mexico.  Its  situation,  so'far  from  the  imme- 
diate Pacific  slope  and  Mississippi  Valley,  with  immense  rugged  ranges 
of  mountains  on  each  side,  and  yet  on  the  line  of  travel  between  the 
Atlantic  and  PaciQc  shores,  renders  a  knowledge  of  its  agricultural 
capacity  of  great  importance.  And  a  more  complete  investigation  on 
this  point  by  the  Government  would  not  be  money  si)ent  in  vain. 

The  lowest  level  of  the  area  under  consideration  is  n^aehc^d  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  which  is  about  four  thousand  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  while  various  arable  points  in  each  district  are  found  as  high  as 
seven  thousand  feet. 

THE  GREEN  RIVER  DISTRICT. 

I  regret  my  inability  to  describe  this  district  in  full,  not  only  because 
without  it  my  work  is  incomplete,  but  more  particularly  because  I  think 
there  is  here  a  large  body  of  irrigable  land,  which  is  unoccui)ied.  It  is 
probable  that  the  portion  of  the  area,  drained  by  Green  River  and  its 
tributaries,  which  lies  within  Wyoming  Territory,  amounts  to  some  fif- 
teen thousand  or  sixteen  thousand  square  miles.  The  southeastern 
part  consists  principally  of  broad  barren  sage  plains,  with  but  little 
water,  and  is,  as  a  general  thing,  i>f  but  little  value,  unless  it  can  be  re- 
deemed by  means  of  artesian  wells.    The  southenv  v^c^Yt  \s>  ^vsvsx?^^^^^ 
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chiefly  of  boulder  ridges  and  plateaus,  with  washed  and  bluffy  escarp- 
ments, in  consequouco  of  whicli  the  term  ''bad  lands''  is  sometimes 
applied  to  it.  This  section  is  partially  supplied  with  streams  bordered 
with  narrow  arable  strips,  which  can  be  irrigated,  and,  notwithstanding 
:heir  barrtMi  appearance,  are  really  quite  fertile.  The  southwest  corner 
Is  broken  and  mountainous  and  contains  very  little  land  that  can  be 
cultivated,  but  includes  some  line  gi'azing  fields.  The  uortheru  triangu- 
lar section,  lying  between  the  Wind  Itiver  and  Wahsatch  Mountains, 
contains  the  greater  i)art  of  the  arable  land  in  the  district,  and  is  di- 
vided into  thi*ee  distinct  parts  or  sub-sections,  as  follows:  the  Greim 
River  Valley,  the  Big  Sandy  Valley,  and  the  broad,  somewhat  elevated 
])laius  lying  between  them.  * 

Green  Itiver,  rising  in  the  Wind  Eiver  Mountains  near  Fremont's 
Peak,  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  to  the  42d  parallel,  where  it  turns  southeast,  and  is  joined  by  Big 
Sandy,  where  it  crosses  the  110th  meridian.  It  continues  the  same 
course,  after  I'cceiving  the  waters  of  the  Big  Sandy,  to  the  crossing  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Bailix>ad,  where  it  again  turns  south  and  passes  out  of 
the  Territory.  Between  its  souix*e  and  the  42d  parallel  it  is  joined  by  a 
number  of  small  affluents  that  flow  down  from  the  mountains  on  the 
west,  the  more  important  of  which  are.  Lead  Uorse,  Marshy,  WTiite 
Chiy,  Buttenuit,  Piney,  La  Barge,  Fontenelle,  and  State  Creeks. 

Although  1  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  a  full  examination  of  this 
part  of  the  section,  yet  I  am  satisfied  there  must  be  a  large  amount  of 

•  arable  laud  that  can  be  iiTigated  by  the  waters  of  these  cx'eeks.  And 
this  opinion  is  strengthened  by  observing  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
river  above  its  junction  with  the  Big  Sandy,  for  where  we  crossed  it  in 
September,  (the  time  of  year  when  its  waters  are  low,)  it  was  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  fifteen  inched 
and  running  very  swiftly.  There  is  but  one  stream  of  any  imi)ortance— 
the  Xew  Fork — that  comes  in  from  the  east,  but  this  is  the  longest  trib- 
utary north  of  the  bend. 

1  (lo  not  know  what  the  fall  of  the  river  is,  but  it  must  be  considerable, 
as  its  current  is  rapid  and  its  bottom,  where  I  saw  it,  covered  with  cleiiu 
round  pebbles.  I  sdppose  it  cannot  be  less  than  eight  or  ten  feet  to  the 
mile,  which  is  suflicient  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  broad  plateau  that 
spreads  out  east  of  it.  If  I  am  correct  in  my  conclusions^  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  irrigate  a  body  of  land  equal  to  the  entire  capacity  of  the  stream, 
and  we  may  therelbre  safely  estunate  the  amount  of  land  in  this  section 
which  can  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  at  eight  or  nine  hundred 

.  square  miles.  It  is  true  this  estimate  is  based  on  slender  data,  but  I 
think  it  cannot  be  too  large,  for  the  Green  Itiver  bottoms  alone  will 
make  one-fourth  of  this  amount,  wliile  the  larger  irrigable  area  is  on  the 
second  level  or  table  lands,  which  vary  from  fifteen  to  fifty  feet  in  height, 
above  the  waters  of  the  stre^im  and  spread  out  to  great  width.  The 
broad  tract  that  sjireads  out  between  this  river  and  Big  Sandy  is  level 
and  sandy,  presenting  a  barren  and  desolate  appearance,  on  which  ac- 
count it  is  sometimes  called  "The  Colorado  Desert."  It  is  covered  with 
a  low  growth  of  Artemwia,  and  a  close  examination  of  the  soil  shows  that 
it  possesses  the  elements  of  fertility,  and  only  needs  the  addition  of  water 
to  make  it  i)roductive.  Although  the  supply  of  water  from  Greeu  Bivcr 
is  not  sufficient  to  inigate  all  this  extensive  tract  it  will  furnish  a  htoad 
belt  of  it.  The  Big  Sandy  rises  in  the  Wind  Hi  ver  range  a  few  miles  to  the 
northwest  of  South  Pass,  and  runs  south  until  it  is  joined  by  the  Little 
Sandy — ^its  principal  tributary — when,  bending  southwest,  it  continues 
this  course  until  it  joins  Green  Eiver.    The  upper  portion  passes  aLmost 
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its  entire  length  through  a  level  sage  plain,  averaging  about  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  creek.  Tlie  iinfnediate  bot- 
toms are  generally  narrow,  and  often  wanting  on  one  side.  The  fall 
of  the  creek  here  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  water  on  the  plains,  but  the 
supply  is  not  sufficient  to  irrigate  a  belt  more  than  a  mile  or  two  in 
width.  The  country  bordering  the  upper  portion  of  Little  Sandy  is 
somewhat  broken  and  hilly,  particularly  on  the  east  side,  but  it  enters 
the  plains  before  it  is  joined  by  Pacific  Creek,  and  is  flanked  through- 
out by  all  the  level  land  its  waters  can  irrigate. 

The  Big  Sandy,  from  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the  little  Sandy 
to  its  mouth,  runs  through  a  narrow  valley,  generally  flanked  on  one 
side  by  tolerably  high  blufl's,  which  are  the  margins  of  the  elevated 
plains  that  hero  rise  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
creek.  The  average  width  of  the  immediate  bottoms  is,  perhaps,  half  a 
mile,  but  the  ui)per  level  can  be  reached  with  canals  a  few  miles  long, 
and  the  bi-eadth  of  cultivable  land  increased  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
supply  of  water.  The  elevation  of  the  little  Sandy  bottom,  just  above 
its  junction  with  Pacific  Creek,  is  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  sea,  while  that  of  Big  Sandy  bottom  near  Big  Timbers — 
twenty-five  miles  by  the  road  from  the  former — is  five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighteen  feet.  This  shows  that  between  these  points 
there  is  a  fall  of  over  twenty  feet  to  the  mile.  Ten  miles  further  down*, 
where  it  empties  into  Green  lliver,  the  altitude  is  five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  six  feet  above  the  sea  level,  showing  a  fall  of  nearly  thirty 
feet  to  the  mile,  which  is  sufficient  to  reach  the  highest  plateaus  which 
border  the  valley. 

Although  1  traveled  over  this  sub-section,  and  noted  carefully  every- 
thing observable  bearing  upon  its  agricultural  capacity,  yet  I  am  unable 
to  form  any  very  i^eliable  estimate  of  the  area  of  its  irrigable  Lands.  This 
difficulty  arises  from  a  want  of  information  concerning  the  volume  of 
water  these  streams  send  down  during  the  irrigating  season.  If,  as  is 
probably  the  case,  they  are  much  larger  at  that  season  than  when  we 
crossed  them,  then  the  estimate  of  the  tillable  lands  must  be  much 
larger  than  if  judged  by  the  water  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  Assumiqg 
the  larger  volume,  I  w- ould  plnce  the  estimate  at  about  one  himdred  and 
twenty  square  miles  in  this  sub-section. 

The  average  elevation  of  this  entire  section  is  between  five  thousand 
five  hundred  and  six  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
which  is  lower  than  that  of  the  Laramie  Plains,  but  the  climate  is  not 
80  temperate  as  that  of  the  Salt  Lake  basin.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and 
such  roots  and  vegetables  as  are  mentioned  as  growing  at  Laramie  City,. 
can  be  raised  here. 

The  north  part  of  the  Green  lliver  Valley  may  have  some  good  graz- 
ing fields,  but  neither  the  lower  part  of  this  valley  nor  that  of  the 
Sandy  afford  any  very  extensive  or  valuable  areas  suitable  for  pasturage. 

There  is  some  cottonwood  along  the  Green  River  and  the  lower  part 
of  Big  Sandy,  but  as  a  general  thing  this  entire  region  is  destitute  of 
timber,  none  being  found  nearer  than  the  mountains. 

The  remainder  of  my  report  on  this  district  relates  only  to  such 
detached  portions  as  were  visited  by  the  expedition. 

Black's  Fork,  to  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  Ham's  Fork,  is  bor- 
dereil  by  a  bottom  of  moderate  width,  which  will  aflbrd  space  for  a 
number  of  farms,  and  a  grazing  area  of  considerable  extent.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  to  this  place,  a  drove  of  one  thousand  cattle  was  rest- 
ing and  feeding  here,  preparatory  to  their  departure  west.  This  sti^eam^ 
to  its  junction  with  Green  Biver,  is  flanked  by  uvitto^  \iQ\Xft\ssia>^^\!^^^ 
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are  fertile  and  well  grassed,  as  a  general  thing,  and  which  can  easily  be 
irrii^ated.  'As  there  is  a  tolerably  good  supplj'  of  water  during  the  grow- 
ing: season,  it  is  probable  a  portion  of  the  uplands,  where  level,  can  be 
irrigated,  thus  increasing  the  tillable  area.  The  higher  plateau  between 
this  stream  and  Henry's  Fork  is  beyond  the  reach  of  irrigation,  but 
between  this  and  the  streams  around  it  runs  a  lower  level,  varying  in 
br<»adth  from  a  few  rods  to  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  generally  alK>ut 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  immediate  creek  bottoms.  This  level, 
which  is  mostly  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  artemi^ia^  can  be  irri- 
gated as  far  as  the  supply  of  water  will  go.  The  broad  expanse  around 
Church  Butte  can  be  reached  by  a  canal  some  eight  or  ten  miles  iu 
length,  but  the  supply  of  water  in  Bhick's  Fork  is  4iardly  sufficient 
to  justify  the  expense.  A  canal  might  probably  be  cut  from  Green 
River,  commencing  some 'eighteen  or  twenty  miles  above  the  railroad, 
which  would  not  only  irrigate  the  broad  level  portions  of  the  plains 
lying  west  of  the  river  and  south  of  Ham's  Fork,  but  if  a  suitable  place 
for  crossing  Black's  Fork  Valley  with  an  aqueduct  can  be  found,  might 
also  supply  the  first  level  south  of  the  latter  stream. 

Around  Fort  Bridgei*,  on  the*  head- waters  of  Black's  Fork  and  its 
tributaries,  Smith's  Fork  and  Cottonwood  Creek,  are  some  fine  farming 
lands,  and  on  Smith's  Fork  a  number  of  farms  are  already  in  cultivation, 
producing  fine  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  biu-ley,  potatoes,  &c.  The  tillable 
area  in  this  neighborhood  amounts  to  several  thousand  acres* 

A  proi)osition  has  been  made  to  run  a  branch  i^ilroad  from  some 
point  on  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  near  Carter  Station,  up  Smith's 
Fork,  to  the  Uintah  Mountains,  in  order  to  reach  the  abundant  supply 
of  pine  timber  to  be  found  there. 

The  altitude  of  Fort  Bridger  is  about  seven  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  level 

Concerning  the  country  east  of  Smith's  Fork  I  quote  from  the  journal 
of  Dr.  Tnrnbull,  as  during  the  passage  of  the  expedition  over  this  sec- 
tion I  was  absent  examining  the  lands  of  Utah : 

"  From  Fort  Bridger  to  Henry's  Fork,  with  the  exception  of  the  valley 
of  Smith's  Fork,  the  country  has  a  sterile  appearance  and  is  without 
means  of  inigation,  being  generally  covered  with  a  scattering  and 
stunted  growth  of  artemima. 

"  Henry's  Fork  traverses  a  beiiutiful  valley,  something  like  thirty  miles 
long  and  from  two  to  five  miles  wide,  can  be  easily  irrigated,  and  will 
produce  heavy  crops  of  cereals  and  the  hardy  roots  and  vegetables. 
At  present  it  is  covered  with  a  luxiu*iaut  growth  of  grass,  from  which 
not  only  a  supply  for  the  military  post  is  obtained,  but  also  for  shipment 
to  other  points.  Durijig  the  time  of  our  passage  through  this  region, 
some  twenty-five  hundred  head  of  Texas  cattle  were  resting  and  feeding 
at  Brown's  Hole. 

"  The  valley  of  Green  River,  between  Black's  Fork  and  Bear  River,  is 
generally  narrow,  varying  in  width  from  a  few  rods  to  three  or  four 
miles,  but  as  we  approach  the  mouth  of  Vermillion  Creek  it  widens  out 
into  a  broad,  bay-like  valley  about  twelve  miles  long  and  seven  or  eight 
in  width,  which  is  one  broad  meadow.  On  the  (^ast  side  of  the  river, 
between  Currant  and  Red  Creeks,  there  is  a  broad  sage  plain  of  moder- 
ate elevation,  which  could  be  watered  from  the  riv^er  by  means  of  canals 
a  fcvt'  miles  long,  and,  although  having  a  barren  look,  would  doubtless 
produce  good  crops. 

"  From  Bitter  Creek  east,  until  we  reach  Muddy  or  Washakie  Creek, 
a  tributary  to  Bear  River,  the  country  is  desolate  and  uninviting,  and 
the  water  generally  bad,  being  impregnated  with  alkaline  matter.    At 
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the  latter  plenty  of  good  grass  is  to  be  obtained,  but  the  irrigable  and 
tillable  area  is  limit^." 

From  the  data  obtained  by  the  expe<lition  while  in  this  section,  I  am 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  northeast  part 
of  Utah  and  northwest  part  of  Colorado  would  reveal  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  large  area  of  land  there  which  can  be  cultivated,  not  in  ex- 
tensive bodies,  but  in  long  narrow  valleys  and  belts.  But  it  is  probable 
the  reports  of  others,  who  have  been  m&king  some  examinations  of 
this  mountainous  region,  may  supply  that  which  we  Imve  to  omit  for 
want  of  information. 

Timber  is  abundant  along  the  slopes  of  the  Uintah  Mountains,  and 
some  of  the  valleys  are  tolerably  well  supplied  with  cottonwood. 

BALT  LAKE  DISTBICT. 

This  district,  which  lies  partly  in  Utah  and  partlj-  in  Nevada,  is  a 
vast  elliptical  basin  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  varying  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  miles  in  width, 
being  on  an  average  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  or  one  hundred  and 
ninety  miles  wide,  and  containing  an  area  of  some  sixtj'-five  thousand 
square  miles.  As  there  is- a  large  iwrtion  of  this  territory  which  is  but 
little  known,  and  which  has  never  been  examined  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining its  agricultural  capacity,  it  is  very  difiicult  to  give  even  an  ap- 
proximate esfcilnate  of  the  cultivable  lands  within  its  bounds.  Omitting 
what  may  hereafter  be  discovered  to  be  cultivable  in  the  western  section, 
I  think  we  may  safely  place  the  estimate  at  three  thousand  s<iuare  miles, 
or  about  two  million  acres. 

An  irregular  range  of  hills  or  mountains  starting  from  the  west  side 
of  Salt  Lake  runs  south  a  little  west  of  the  113th  meridian  to  the  38th 
parallel,  when  it  bends  southeast  and  forms  an  imperfect  juncrtion  with 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains.  By  this  range  the 
basin  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  that  on  the  east,  which  contains 
nearly  all  the  known  amble  land,  being  much  smaller  than  the  western 
section. 

This  latter  portion  consists  chiefly  of  broad,  flat,  sandy  plains,  often 
destitute  of  vegetation,  and  in  many  places  covered  with  saline  incrus- 
tations, showing  plainly  that  the  lake  formerly  extended  over  a  much 
larger  aresrin  this  direction  than  at  present. 

As  this  western  section,  so  far  as  known,  contains  but  very  little 
arable  land — ^this  being  limited  to  the  extreme  southeast  border — and  as 
the  entire  basin  consists  of  minor  basins  with  distinct  water  systems,  I 
shall  not  attemi)t  to  consider  the  district  by  sections,  but  will  describe 
it  by  the  minor  basins  and  valleys,  so  far  as  I  have  visited  them  and 
obtained  reliable  information  concerning  them.  Leaving  out  of  the  list 
the  broad  northwestern  plains,  the  following  ai^e  the  more  imi)ortant 
minor  basins :  the  Salt  Lake  Basin,  Rush  Valley,  Sevier  liiver  Basin, 
and  Beaver  liiver  Basin. 

SALT  LAKE  BASIN. 

This  basin  embraces  the  territory  immediately  around  the  lake,  and 
that  drained  by  the  numerous  streams  that  flow  into  it,  of  which  the 
principal  ones  are  Bear,  Weber,  and  Jordan  Eivers,  the  last  including 
as  its  tributaries  the  streams  that  discharge  their  waters  into  Utah 
Lake. 

This  basin  is  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  ^diivJi  <y5i\^\%  iss^^ 
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one-fourth  of  the  entire  district;  and  within  its  bonnds  are  contained 
the  choice  lands  and  chief  iwpulation  of  Utah. 

Beginning  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  and  moving  east  and  then 
south,  I  will  describe  the  countrj^  so  far  as  my  observation  and  informa- 
tion extend,  by  valleys,  in  the  order  in  which  they  come. 

I  did  not  visit  either  Hansee  Spring  Valley  or  Blue  Spring  Valley, 
which  lie  north  of  the  promontory ;  nor  did  I  succeed  in  obtaining  any 
very  definite  infonnation  coticerning  the  agricultural  capacity  of  either; 
but  from  all  I  could  learn  I  am  siitisfied  they  contain  very  little  arable 
land.  The  former  is  not  supplied  with  streams  that  will  furnish  water 
for  irrigation,  and  the  principal  stream  in  the  latter  is  very  strongly 
impregnated  with  saline  matter.  The  southern  portions  of  these  valleys 
have  a  barren  appearance,  and  are  but  sparsely  covered  with,  vegetation; 
the  soil  is  also  siituratcd  with  salt  or  alkali.  Farther  north  there  are 
probably  some  better  portions  and  some  small  areas  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation, and  grass  may  also  be  found  near  the  mountains. 

The  Malado  Valley,  which  extends  north  into  Idaho,  is  drained  by 
the  Mahule  liiver,  and  is  a  very  pretty,  fertile  section  5  and,  including 
the  shore  of  Bear  liiver  Bay,  is  about  forty  miles  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  live  miles.  It  contains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  s(iaare 
miles  of  land  which  may  bo  irrigated,  and  in  the  northern  i)art  are  some 
fine  fields  of  grass.  Although  the  Malade  Kiver  is  narrow,  it  sends 
down  a  considerable  volume  of  water,  suflicient,  I  think,  to  irrigate  all 
the  level  land  of  the  valley  as  fiu*  south  as  the  '^gate,''  or  •canon,  through 
w'hich  Bear  liiver  emerges.  From  this  point  Avater  can  be  drawn  from 
the  latter  stream  to  irrigate  the  south  end  of  the  valley.  Although  a 
portion  of  the  land  near  the  bay  may  be  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes, 
yet  several  thousand  acres  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  in  the 
vicinity  of  Corinne,  where  it  would  doubtless  prove  quite  profitable. 

The  Cache  Valley,  the  next  one  to  the  east,  is  an  expansion  of  the 
otherwise  ribbon-like  valley  of  Bear  Kiver,  and  extends  north  and  south 
from  tile  divide  between  Muddy  and  Box  Elder  into  the  southern  border 
of  Idaho.  Its  length  from  Paradise  to  the  mountains  above  Franklin 
is  about  fifty  miles,  varying  in  width  from  six  to  sixteen  and  averaging 
as  much  as  twelve  miles.  About  one-half  of  its  area,  or  thi*ee  hundreil 
square  miles,  can  be  irrigated  and  rendered  suitable  for  cultivation. 
!Not  only  can  the  bottoms  be  irrigated,  but  the  benches  and  uplands 
between  Paradise  and  Franklin  may  be  reached  by  digging  ditches  a 
few  miles  in  hugth;  for,  in  addition  to  the  river,  there  are  numerous 
little  streams  running  down  into  the  valley  from  the  Wahsatch  Moun- 
tains on  the  east,  as  follows :  Muddy,  Blacksmith's  Fork,  High  Fork, 
Gros  Bois  Creek,  and  Logan's  Fork,  and  Bush  Creek  from  the  west, 
all  of  which  aftbrd  water. 

This  is  i)robably  the  finest  grazing  section  in  the  entire  basin,  and  sit- 
uated as  it  is  near  the  junction  of  three  railroads,  njust  become  a  favorite 
pasture  ground  for  stock-raisers  and  stock-traders.  Occasionally,  feed- 
ing may  be  requii-ed  for  a  short  time  in  the  winter,  on  account  of  the 
snow,  but  this  seldom  extends  over  three  or  four  weeks  during  the  sea- 
son. This  is  also  one  of  the  best  wheat-growing  valleys  in  the  district, 
being  second  to  none  but  the  San  Pete.  It  is  colder  than  the  valley  01 
the  Jordan,  a«  is  also  that  of  the  Malade,  and  therefore  not  so  well 
adapted  to  fruit  or  com  as  the  sections  farther  south,  yet  apples  and  the 
hardier  fruits  can  be  raised.  The  attractive  features  and  situation  of 
this  valley  have  drawn  a  considersble  population  here,  so,  that  already 
between  thirty  and  thirty-five  thousand  acres  have  been  irrigated. 

Box  Elder,  and  the  other  little  streams  that  connect  with  it,  are  bor- 
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dered  by  some  excellent  lands  which  can  bo  easily  irrigated.  A  settle- 
ment has  been  made  here  and  some  laud  is  under  cultivation,  but  what 
amount  1  am  unable  to  say. 

Bear  River  rises  in  the  Uintah  Mountains,  near  the  southwest  corner 
of  Wyoming,  and  running  north  within  Utah  Territory,  but  very  near 
the  eastern  boundary,  passes  up  into  Idaho  for  forty  or  lifty  miles,  where, 
bending  suddenly  southwest^  it  enters  the  Cache  Valley.  ]\Iost  of  the 
distance  from  where  the  Union  Pacific  llailroad  enters  it,  to  its  northern 
bend,  it  is  flanked  by  a  narrow  belt  of  bottom  land,  which  occasionally, 
as  in  the  vicinity  of  Medicine  Dutte,  and  near  the  i)oint  where  it  crosses 
the  boundary  line,  expands  to  four  or  live  miles  in  width,  but  for  the 
whole  length  the  average  width  cannot  safely  be  estimated  at  more  than 
one  mile.  Its  chief  value  will  be  as  a  grazing  region  when  the  broader 
valleys  have  been  taken  up,  its  elevation  and  mountainous  surroundings 
making  it  too  cold  for  any  but  the  hardier  cereals  and  vegetables. 

The  average  fall  of  the  river  is  about  twelve  feet  to  the  mile,  which 
is  suflQcient  to  carry  it  ux)on  any  table  lands  that  may  border  it  which 
are  not  more  than  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high. 

1  am  not  sufticiently  acquainted  with  the  country  thmugh  whi«;h  it 
runs  to  state  what  is  the  probable  amount  of  lancl  that  may  thus  be 
rendered  cultivable.  1  know  there  are  occasional  belts  of  the  second 
level,  but  I  think  these  are  limited.  Around  Bear  lliver  Lake  there  is 
a  strip  of  arable  land  and  some  grassy  meadows. 

Ogdeu's  Hole,  which  is  a  little  i)ark  in  the  Wahsatch  Mountains, 
drained  by  Ogden  Creek,  is  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  seven  miles 
wide. 

This  beautiful  valley  is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  high  mountains, 
from  which  flow  down  little  streams  of  crystal  water  sutticient  to  irri- 
gate nearly  the  entire  area.  The  greater  part  is  covered  over  by  a  thick 
growth  of  nutritious  grass,  and  attbrds  an  excellent  grazing  field.  The 
remarks  made  in  regard  to  the  climate  and  products  in  Bear  Itivc'r  Val- 
ley will  apply  here. 

Weber  lliver,  along  which  tke  railroad  runs  for  some  distance — from 
where  it  emerges  from  the  canon  to  where  it  enters  upon  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley i)roi>er — passes  through  a  very  pretty,  and,  for  the  most  part,  fertile 
section,  which  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  villages  and  settlements,  and  is 
so  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  traveled  along  the  Union  Pacific 
Itailroad,  tlmt  any  description  of  it  would  be  superfluous. 

Tlie  arable  land  in  the  valley,  inchiding  the  little  spots  on  Echo  Creek, 
may  be  estimated  at  one  hundred  square  miles,  or  sixty-four  thousand 
acres. 

I  may  add  that  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and,  although  the  climate  is 
slightly  colder  than  that  of  th(*.  Salt  Lake  Valley,  apples  and  some  other 
fruits  can  be  raised  without  ditticulty. 

In  order  to  preveijt  confusion,  I  have  limited  the  name  "  Salt  Lake 
Valley"  to  the  strip  of  level  land  lying  along  the  eastern  shore  between 
the  lake  and  the  Wahsatch  Mountains.  Its  length  fi-om  Salt  Lake  City 
to  Willard  City,  in  a  direct  line,  is  about  fifty  miles,  varying  in  width 
from  two  to  fifteen  miles,  and  averaging  about  ten. 

Of  this  area  I  estimate  three-fifths,  or  three  hundred  square  miles,  as 
susceptible  of  cultivation.  I  am  aware  that  with  the  present  systems  of 
irrigation  it  would  be  difidcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  sutficient 
water  to  irrigate  this  extent,  but  by  making  reservoirs  and  bringing 
upon  it  all  the  water  that  is  within  reach  from  the  streams  north  and 
south,  my  estimate  will  not  be  too  large ;  and,  by  this  means,  part  of 
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the  higher  lands  south  of  Weber  River  may  be  rendered  fit  for  cul- 
ture. 

The  soil,  although  in  many  places  covered  with  artemisia,  and  more 
or  less  impregnated  with  saline  matter,  is  very  rich  and  productive^  as 
the  farms  already  under  cultivation  show. 

The  northern  and  southern  portions  contain  the  principal  settlement^ 
as  there  the  land  is  lowest  and  most  easily  irrigated. 

As  the  productions  of  this  and  the  remaining  portions  of  the  basin  are 
similar,  I  will  speak  of  them  after  I  have  described  the  di£fereut  sec- 
tions. 

The  valley  of  the  Jordan  extends  almost  directly  north  and  south  firom 
Utah  Lake'  to  Great  Salt  Lake ;  the  lofty  peaks  of  Wahsatch  range 
walling  it  in  on  the  east,  and  the  Oquirrh  Mountains  bounding  it  on  tHe 
west. 

From  the  lower  end  of  the  canon  to  its  northern  extremity,  where  it 
spreads  out  and  becomes  a  part  of  what  I  have  included  in  the  Salt 
liake  Valley,  is  about  twenty-six  miles,  and  its  average  width  fully 
iifteen  miles.  This  gives  nearly  four  hundred  square  miles  as  its  area, 
which  may  appear  small  to  those  who  have  read  the  glowing  descri^h 
tious  of  it.  Lieutenant  Beckwith  gives  thirty  miles  as  its  length,  and 
twenty  as  its  width;  but  he  counts  from  Utah  Lake  and  includes  the 
mountain  slopes,  while  I  confine  my  estimate  to  the  valley  plains,  fom- 
fillths  of  which  can  be  irrigateii ;  an<l  1  also  exclude  from  the  calciuatioa 
that  part  of  the  lake  shore  bordering  the  river,  which  I  have  included 
in  the  former  section. 

The  direct  length,  by  Government  survey,  from  the  base  line  whicli 
runs  near  the  north  side  of  the  city  to  the  southern  line  of  Salt  Jjiike 
County,  which  crosses  near  the  canon,  is  just  twenty-four  miles,*  Tlie 
greater  i>art  of  this  beautiful  valley  can  be  irrigated,  and  I  estimate  its 
cultivable  area  at  four-fifths,  or  about  three  hundred  square  miles. 

Most  of  th(».  tributaries  of  the  Jordan  ent-er  it  from  the  east  side,  and 
south  of  the  creek  that  waters  the  city  the  only  ones  of  any  imx)ortanee 
are  Mill,  Big  Cottonwood,  Little  CoKonwood,  and  Willow  Creeks. 
Ditches  ha^e  recently  been  made  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  valley, 
drawing  the  water  from  Cottonwood  Creeks  near  the  mountain  and 
carrying  it  on  the  plateau  that  occupies  a  considerable  area  on  this  side 
of  the  river. 

This  (»lfort  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  possibility  and  practicability 
of  irrigating  nearly  ever>^  acre  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  north  of 
Willow  Cre(»k.  Although  but  little  of  this  plateau  or  higher  level  has 
been  tilled,  yet  the  y)rimary  canals  and  a  number  of  the  smaller  ditches 
are  alrendy  made,  and  when  I  passed  through  the  valley  in  September 
last  were  filled  with  running  water. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Willow  Creek  there  is  a  small  area  of  slightly  rolling 
land,  which  probably  cannot  be  irrigated  from  any  of  the  streams,  not 
because  of  its  elevation,  but  because  this  cre^jk  does  not  furnish  suf- 
ficient water.  If  it  is  i>ossible  to  establish  reservoirs  along  the  base  of 
the  mountain  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  even  this  remaining  idle. 

An  extensive  canal  is  now  in  coiu'se  of  construction  for  the  imrpose 

of  irrigating  the  great  body  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Stiart- 

ing  within  the  canon,  and  but  a  few  feet  below  the  level  of  Utah  Lake, 

^  the  intention  is  to  carry  the  water  from  the  Jordan  along  the  base  ot' 

the  Oquirrh  Mountains,  at  as  high  a  level  as  possible.    This  will  furnish 

*  Tho  table  of  distances  given  in  StauHbiiry's  KeiK>rt,  ]).  394,  makes  tlio  dititaneo  from 
the  State  Honse  to  the  snmmit  of  the  hill  at  the  cailou  twcuty-iivo  mUee,  irhich  is  tho 
correct  road  mcasare. 
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water  enougli  to  irrigate  the  larger  portion  of  the  lands  on  this  side ; 
bat  the  Ml  is  not  sufficient  to  rea<jh  the  higher  margins  of  the  sloping 
plain. 

When  these  works  are  completed  and  the  fresh  water  from  Utah 
Ls^e  has  permeated  the  soil  for  a  few  years,  this  valley,  seen  from  some 
neighboring  height,  will  truly  appear  as  one  vast  garden. 

&e  soil  of  the  flat  lands  around  the  city,  when  the  Mormons  first 
settled  it,  was  so  thoroughly  saturated  wiUi  saline  matter  that  for 
several  years  there  were  considerable  areas  upon  which  they  could  get 
no  crops  to  grow.  But  at  length  by  experience  they  learned  that  by 
sowing  it  in  herd-grass  and  irrigating  it  freely  it  could  be  rendered 
snitalrie  for  the  cidture  of  other  crops.  And  Mr.  K  L.  Oampbell,  who 
was  for  some  years  secretai^^^  and  is  now,  I  believe,  president  of  the 
A^cultural  and  Manufacturing  Society,  informs  me  that  lands  which 
were  heretofore  rejected  on  this  accodnt  are  now  being  rapidly  occupied 
f6r£&rm& 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  number  of  acres  that  have  been  irri- 
gated in  this  valley,  as  no  returns,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  have  been 
made  since  1867.  Omitting  from  the  estimate  the  lands  that  may  be 
reached  by  the  Jordan  Canal,  which  is  not  completed,  I  suppose  the 
nnmber  at  present  amounts  at  least  to  twenty  thousand  or  twenty-five 
thousand  acres. 

Perhaps,  before  passing  to  the  Utah  basin,  it  would  be  best  to  include 
the  Tooele  and  Lone  Eock  Valleys,  as  they  properly  belong  to  this  group 
of  arable  tracts. 

The  Tooele  Valley  is  about  sixteen  miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide,  and 
is  probably  the  most  fertile  spot  in  the  Territory.  The  small  streams 
that  run  through  it  afford  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  the  greater  part  of 
its  area,  and  therefore  I  estimate  its  agricultural  lauds  at  one  hundred 
and  sixty  square  miles,  or  the  full  extent  of  the  valley  surface.  The 
soil  appears  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  cereals,  it 
being  no  uncommon  thing  to  cut  from  sixty  to  seventy  bushels  of  oats 
from  an  acre,  and  last  year  one  field  of  ninety  acres  averaged  sixty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  already  pretty  weU  settled  up,  having  one 
woolen  manufactory  and  five  grist-mills,  and  some  fourteen  or  fifteen 
thousand  acres  irrigated. 

Lone  Bock  or  Spring  Valley,  which  lies  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Salt  Lake,  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  much  attention,  and  is  not 
so  well  known  as  the  others  in  this  region,  probably,  on  account  of  its 
locality.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  long  and  from  eight  to  ten  miles  wide, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  its  northern  end,  is  well  grassed  over  and 
affords  excellent  grazing  fields.  A  small  area  can  be  irrigated  and 
brought  under  cultivation  around  the  southwest  margin,  but  the  central 
portion  is  watered  principally  by  springs,  which  render  the  su^ace 
marshy  in  places.  Ditching  through  the  marshy  parts  would  probably 
draw  off  sufficient  waiter  to  leave  the  ground  firm  and  suitable  for  graz- 
ing and,  perhaps,  for  culture.  The  northern  portion,  as  it  approaches  the 
lake,  assumes  a  more  barren  appearance,  and  in  some  places  is  frosted 
over  with  saline  incrustations,  while  the  southern  end  is  much  like  Tintic 
Valley. 

UTAH  LAKE  VALLEY. 

Passing  southward  over  the  ridge  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Jordan 
Valley,  we  enter  the  Utah  Lake  Basin.  The  principal  portion  of  the 
arable  lands  of  this  basin  or  valley  stretch  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake,  extending  back  finom  its  margin  to  the  foot  of  tbft  xcL<^^\s^^^^" 

16  G 
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T^hich  here  descend  abruptly  to  the  plains.  The  length  of  this  semicir- 
colar  belt,  from  the  exit  of  the  Jordan  to  Santaguin,  is  aboat  fifty  miles, 
with  an  average  width  of  six.  This  entire  area  of  three  hundred  square 
miles  can  be  irrigated,  the  numerous  streams  that  rush  down  from  the 
mountain  cafLons  affording  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  not  only  the  lower 
bottoms,  but  also  the  broa^  elevated  plateau  that  extends  from  Battle 
Greek  to  Provo  River.*  For  a  long  time  this  plateau  was  supposed  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  of  the  streams  in  the  vicinity,  and  was  con- 
signed to  inutility,  but  a  little  energy  has  recently  shown  that  this  waa 
a  mistake.  A  canal,  commencing  some  distance  up  Provo  Canon,  has 
been  constructed  along  the  steep  mountain  slopes,  and  now  brings  the 
water  from  Provo  Biver  to  the  highest  point  of  this  elevated  plain,  and 
when  I  passed  through  here  the  secondary  ditches  were  lilled  with  water, 
spreading  here  and  there  large  pools  over  the  dry  plains.  Although  I 
saw  but  one  field  in  cultivation,  farms  were  being  marked  off  and  prep* 
arations  made  for  cultivating  toe  soil.  And  I  believe  that  this  once 
rejected  plat  will  prove  the  best  wheat-growing  tract  in  the  vadley  of 
Utah  Lake,  and  that  ere  long  it  will  be  dotted  over  with  farm-houses 
and  fields  of  golden  grain. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  streams  that  run  down  from  the  moun- 
tain and  cross  this  shore-strip,  given  in  the  order  in  which  they  come, 
beginning  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake.  Dry  Creek,  American  Fork, 
Battle  Creek,  Provo  Biver,  Spring  Creek,  Hobble  Creek,  Spanish  Fork, 
and  Petenete  Creek;  Summit  Creek,  which  crosses  the  road  south  of  the 
lake,  is  a  tributary  of  the  Petenete.  These  streams  are  bordered  by  no 
valleys  or  bottoms  within  vthe  mountains,  for,  with  the«  exception  of 
Provo  Biver,  they  do  not  reach  beyond  the  nrst  range,  but  rushing  down 
its  slope  enter  suddenly  upon  the  plain  and  sweep  across  it  to  the  lake. 

The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile,  that  along  the  margin  of  the  lake 
having  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  mold  mixed  with  it :  that  near 
the  mountain  and  on  the  plateau  is  intermingled  with  small  boulders, 
but  not  to  su.ch  a  degree  as  to  ii\jure  it  From  Battle  Creek  north,  and 
from  Provo  Biver  south,  it  is  pretty  well  settled  and  most  of  the  choice 
bottom  lands  occupied,  but  there  is  a  broad  strip  along  the  lake  margin 
not  cultivated  but  used  as  meadow  land  to  graze  the  cattle  belonging 
to  the  citizens  of  the  little  villages  located  on  the  creeks.  Including 
Tintic  and  Cedar  Valleys  there  are  at  least  twenty -five  thousand  acres 
of  irrigated  land  in  Utah  County,  and  even  this  estimate  may  fiall  con- 
siderably below  the  true  figures,  for  if  the  canal  cut  from  the  Provo  is 
•of  sufficient  capacity  to  water  the  whole  surface  of  the  plateau,  this 
alone  would  amount  to  over  twenty  thousand  acres,  and  would  increase 
my  estimate  to  thirty-five  thousand,  as  I  include  but  ten  thousand  in  the 
first  figures. 

Tiutic  Valley,  which  lies  southwest  of  Utah  Lake,  is  a  narrow,  bay- 
like indentation  in  the  range  of  hills  or  low  mountains  that  sweeps 
around  the  west  side  of  the  basin.  It  is  about  twenty -five  miles  long 
north  and  south,  and  four  or  five  miles  wide,  and  is  watered  principally 
by  springs.  As  there  are  very  few  streams  from  which  water  cast  be 
•<lrawu  to  irrigate  the  soil,  a  small  portion  only  of  the  land  can  be  brought 
under  culture,  but  as  a  grazing  section  it  probably  stands  next  to  the 
Caclie  Valley.  The  grass  grows  luxuriantly  and  is  kept  fresh  and  nu- 
tritious by  the  water  from  tiie  numerous  springs,  and  the  comparatively 
mild  climate  prevents  the  necessity  of  winter  feeing  or  shelter,  as  some- 
times required  in  the  north  part  of  the  Territory. 

*  This  stream  was  formerly  called  the  Timpanogaa,  and  this  la  the  name  generally 
fcund  on  tko  maps  and  in  pnblic  documents. 
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Cedar  Valley  lies  west  of  the  lake,  behind  the  range  of  hills  that  here 
rises  up  near  the  shore,  and  is  aboat  thirty  miles  long  th)in  north  to 
soath,  and  averages  ten  miles-in  width,. and  contains  xierhaps  one  han- 
dled and  fifty  square  miles  of  land  that  can  be  cultivate.  It  is  watered 
by  two  small  streams  that  run  in  f^om  the  west  and  northwest,  and 
which  afibrd  suMcient  water  to  irrigate  the  northern  and  western  por- 
tions, especially  around  Crittenden  and  Cedar  City.  The  land  is  good 
and  productive.  The  valley  is  partially  settled,  and  there  are  already 
two  saw-mills  and  one  fiouring-mill  in  operation  here.  1  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  this  locality,  but  obtained  my  information 
from  citizens  of  Provo,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  it.  I  neglected  to 
inquire  about  its  water  drainage,  and  am  somewhat  in  doubt  respecting 
it.  If  there  is  any  outlet  for  it  to  the  lake,  I  failed  to  see  it,  and  lam 
satisfied  there  is  none  to  the  Jordan,  therefore  I  presume  it  is  a  separate 
Imsiu,  but  as  it  may  belong  to  the  Utah  basin,  I  have  considered  it  in 
oonnection  with  that  system.  It  has  a  gi*eater  elevation  than  the  Utah 
Valleyj  but  how  much  I  do  not  know. 

Moving  southward  from  Santaguin,  we  enter  the  Juab  Valley,  which 
Extends  from  this  point  to  the  divide  between  Utah  and  Sevier  basins, 
a  short  distance  below  Nephi.  It  is  about  fifty  miles  long  and  six 
miles  wide,  and  contains  one  hundred  square  miles  of  land  that  can  be 
litigated,  prinoipsilly  along  Salt  and  Clover  Creeks.  Tlie  most  of  the 
remainder  is  well  grassed  over,  and  affords  good  pasture  lands  for  sheep 
and  cattle. 

Beserving  a  fuller  account  of  the  productions  of  the  Salt  Lake,  Jordan, 
and  Utah  Valleys,  until  I  have  completed  the  description  of  the  district, 
I  will  only  remark  that  everything  that  can  be  raised  in  the  Middle 
States  can  be  raised  here,  and  that  these  sections  bear  about  the  same 
relations  to  the  colder  regions  of  the  elevated  mountain  districts  and 
southern  borders  of  our  Territory  that  the  Middle  States  do  to  New 
England  and  Georgia. 

Without  detracting  anything  from  the  importance  of  the  arable  tracts 
and  grazing  fields  along  the  railroad  line  east  of  this  in  Wyoming,  1 
may  truly  call  this  basin,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  (for  it  has  some,)  an 
oasis  on  the  great  continental  highway  of  trade  and  travel.  Possessing 
this  advantage  of  situation,  surrounded  by  mountains  rich  in  the  pre- 
cioos  metals,  and  having  a  healthy  climate,  it  must,  in  the  course  oi  a 
few  years,  become  deusdy  populated.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
the  Government  should  give  all  proper  encouragement  to  its  develop- 
ment. I  make  these  remarks  here,  because  they  are  more  particularly 
applicable  to  the  immediate  basin  of  Salt  Lake  than  to  the  rest  of  the 
Territory,  being  the  portion  through  which  the  railroad  passes. 

The  general  level  of  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  is  about  four  thousand  three 
hundr^  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  that  of  Utah  Lake  Valley  between 
four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  and  four  thousand  six  hundred 
feet.* 

In  the  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan  are  three  little  parks  or  elevated 
valleys.  Parley's  Park,  Kamas  Valley,  and  Eonnd  Prairie,  which  be- 
long to  the  basin  under  consideration.  Parley's  Park  is  elevated  about 
two  Hiousand  feet  above  Salt  Lake,  and  is  some  five  or  six  miles  long 
and  from  two  to  three  miles  wide.  It  is  watered  by  Canon  Creek,  and 
could  be  easily  irrigated,  but  on  account  of  its  elevation  and  mountain- 

— ^— »»——»— ^—^  I  ■  .  111!  !!■ II 

*  In  the  barometric  table  accoinpanying  Lieutenant  Beckwith's  Report  of  Pacific  Rail- 
road Snrvey,  vol.  li,  -part  1,  p.  fOTy  there  are  some  errors,  probably  typographical. 
For  instance,  the  elevation  at  Provo  is  given  as  4,3GS.6,  when  it  certainly  is  at  least 
two  hundred  feet  more. 
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oas  snrroundings,  it  is  too  cold  for  any  except  the  hardier  prodactions. 
The  recent  discovery  of  some  mines  in  the  mountains  around  it,  how- 
ever, may  bring  it  into  notice. 

Eamas  Yalley,  which  is  similar  to  Parley's  Park,  is  about  ten  miles 
long  and  from  two  to  four  miles  wide,  and  can  also  be  irrigated.  Both 
are  well  grassed  and  afford  good  grazing  fields,  but,  on  account  of  the 
difficnlty  in  reaching  them^  and  their  small  size,  will  not  be  of  much 
value  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 

I  know  nothing  in  regard  to  Round  Prairie. 

RUSH    VALLEY. 

This  valley  appears  to  be  a  small  isolated  basin,  having  a  distinct 
water  system  of  its  own;  Bush  Lake,  which  lies  in  the  north  part,  being 
the  reservoir.  It  is  about  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  averages  fifteen  miles  in  width,  a  large  portion  of  which  can 
be  irrigated,  and  which  I  have  estimated  at  three  hundred  square  miles. 
Glover  Creek,  which  flows  into  Eush  Lake,  is  a  stream  of  considerable 
size,  and  affords  sufficient  water,  not  only  to  irrigate  a  large  extent  of 
land,  but  also  power  to  drive  machinery.  The  lake  is  about  eight  miles 
long  and  some  three  or  four  miles  wide.  Some  mines  recently  discov- 
ered at  the  north  end  of  this  valley  will,  if  they  prove  productive,  fur- 
nish a  market  for  the  farm  products. 

Stockton,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  is  a  village  of  considerable 
size.  The  farms  in  this  locality  are  irrigated  from  a  stream  that  runs 
from  the  mountains  near  by  and  empties  into  the  lake. 

SEVIER  RIVER  BASIN. 

This  comprises  the  country  drained  by  the  Sevier  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries. This  river,  rising  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Territory,  runs  a 
little  east  of  north  between  two  ranges  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundml  and  sixty  miles,  where  it  breaks 
tlirough  the  western  ridge  and  runs  southwest  for  forty  or  fifty  miles 
more,  and  empties  into  Sevier  Lake.  Its  principal  tributaries  *are  the 
San  Pete  River  and  Meadow  Creek.  The  former,  rising  a  little  south  of 
Mount  Nebo,  runs  southwest  through  the  San  Pete  Valley  and  joins  the 
Senior  River  near  the  crossing  of  the  112th  meridian  and  3M:h  parallel. 
The  latter  commences  in  the  divide  south  of  Rush  Valley,  and  traverses 
the  plains  west  of  the  mountains,  uniting  at  the  bend.  Very  little  ap- 
pears to  be  known  in  regard  to  Sevier  Lake,  at  least  I  have  been  unable 
to  ascertain  anything  of  importance  respecting  it  or  the  lower  ixyrtionof 
the  river.  The  very  irregular  form  of  this  basin  and  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  its  western  rim  makei  it  impossible  for  me  to  give  an  esti- 
mate of  its  area  that  will  amount  to  anything  more  than  a  mere  guess. 

The  San  Pet«  Valley,  which  is  watered  by  the  San  Pete  River  and 
numerous  small  tributaries,  counting  from  Fountain  Oreen  to  Oannison, 
is  forty-four  miles  long  and  averages  fhlly  five  miles  in  width.  At  least 
two  hundred  square  miles,  or  nearly  the  entire  surface  area  of  this  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  valley,  can  be  irrigate<l.  The  returns  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Manufacturing  Society  for  1866-^67  ^ve  neariy  twenty  thousand 
acres  as  the  number  then  under  irrigation ;  the  past  three  years  have 
increased  this  fully  twenty-five  per  cent.,  so  that  we  may  safely  estimate 
the  number  now  irrigatedat  twenty-five  thousand. 

This  valley,  as  a  wheat-growing  section,  stands  next  to  CachOi  its  soil 
being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  this  oereal.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  best  potato  regions  in  the  Territory. 
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Its  altitade  averages  about  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  the  elevation  at  the  mouth  of  San  Pete  Biver  b^ng  four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 

The  Bevier  Biver  Yalley  is  a  long  narrow  belt  lying  between  two 
wings  of  the  Wahsatch  range,  and  esrtiending  northwest  and  northeast 
one  hundred  and  ten  or  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles.  I  know  but 
little  respecting  the  agricultural  features  of  the  upper  portion  of  this 
valley,  but  presume,  judging  from  what  I  know  of  the  surroundiug 
regions,  that  it  is  well  grassed  and  well  watered,  so  that  all  spots  of 
arable  land  to  be  found  there  can  be  irrigated.  I  think  it  probable  that 
some  timber  can  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  valley,  although  the  lower 
portions  are  very  naked. 

For  about  fifty  or  sixty  miles  above  Gunnison  it  averages  some  six  or 
seven  miles  wide,  but  is  wholly  without  timber,  and  has  a  very  barren 
appearance ;  even  the  artemisia  being  scattered  and  stunted.  The  river 
channel  is  generally  a  deep,  ditch-like  cleft  in  the  soil,  some  six  or  eight 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  plain,  its  immediate  bottoms  being  very 
narrow.  With  the  considerable  fall  in  the  stream  a  great  portion  of  the 
valley  can  be  irrigated,  and,  notwithstanding  the  present  barren  appear- 
ance, after  a  few  years'  irrigation,  will  become  quite  fertile,  and  produce 
good  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  &c  There  are  some  settlements  in 
9ie  north  part  of  the  valley,  and  a  few  thousand  acres  under  cultivation 
in  Sevier  and  Piute  Counties,  which  embrace  this  valley.  What  the 
number  of  acres  irrigated  is  I  cannot  say. 

The  elevatiim  ranges  from  five  thousand  five  hundred  to  four  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  volume 
of  water  in  the  river  is  ample  for  all  purpo^s.  From  Gunnison  to 
Chicken  Creek,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  the  valley  of  this  Eiver  aver- 
ages some  three  or  four  miles  wide,  and  is  similar  in  character  to  that 
farther  south. 

Leaving  the  Sevier,  and  following  the  road  over  the  ridge  to  the 
southwest,  we  enter  an  isolated  basin  called  Bound  or  Lake  Valley, 
which  appears  to  have  little  or  no  connection  with  the  water  systems 
of  the  Sevier  basin.  This  is  some-  ten  or  twelve  miles  long  and  six  or 
seven  wide,  but  for  want  of  water  only  a  limited  portion  of  it  can  be 
irrigated  and  brought  under  culture.  There  is  probably  sufficient  to 
supply  a  strip  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width.  And  there  are 
some  small  grazing  fields  here.  Passing  westward  out. of  this  valley 
we  enter  upon  the  margin  of  the  plains,  which  sprea<l  out  with  a  gentle 
slope  to  the  northwest.  The  little  streams  that  run  down  from  the 
mountains  and  pass  off  into  the  plains  afford  a  belt  of  arable  spots 
along  the  foot  of  the  range,  concerning  which  I  obtained  the  following 
particulars  from  Bishop  Miller,  of  Provo : 

Going  south  from  the  latter  point,  after  passing  for  some  ten  miles 
over  the  divide,  we  reach  a  little  stream  where  there  is  a  small  settle- 
ment and  a  small  extent  of  arable  land  that  can  be  irrigated,  and  an 
area  ten  or  twelve  miles  long  and  four  or  five  wide,  suitable  for  grazing 
sheep  or  cattle.  Passing  over  a  dry  level  plain  for  about  eight  miles 
farther,  we  reach  Chalk  Creek^  which  affords  a  valley  eight  or  ten  miles 
long  and  about  two  miles  wide,  the  greater  part  of  which  can  be  irri- 
gated. Grossing  another  dry  level  of  about  four  miles  we  reach  Meadow 
Greek,*  which  has  but  little  bottom  laud  adapted  to  agriculture,  and 
not  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  more  than  a  few  hundred  acres.    But  it 

*  Thi«  is  a  different  stream  from  the  Meadow  Creek  heretofore  mentioned  as  coming 
down  from  near  Knsli  Valley. 
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is  probable  that  a  ditch  coald  be  brought  round  from  Chalk  Creek,  by 
which  a  conniderable  area  of  the  upper  level  might  be  rendered  tillable.* 

Com  Creek,  which  is  abont  five  miles  farther  south,  is  flanked  by  a 
moderately  broad  area  of  flat  land,  which  can  be  irrigated  to  the  fall 
extent  of  the  supply  of  water.  Cove  Creek  Valley,  ten  or  twelve  miles 
farther  on,  furnishes  but  little  farming  land,  but  contains  some  good 
grazing  fields,  and  is  already  occupied,  to  a  considerable  extend  for 
this  purpose.  Five  or  six  miles  south  of  this  is  another  small  stream 
(probably  Pine  Creek,)  where  sufficient  land  for  a  few  farms  might  be 
irrigated. 

Passing  over  a  divide  of  some  nine  or  ten  miles  we  reach  Indian 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  Beaver  Eiver,  which  brings  us  into  another  basin. 
Although  there  are  two  stage  routes  through  this  section,  there  seems 
to  be  but  little  known  respecting  its  water  system ;  in  £act,  the  very 
^existence  of  Preuss  Lake  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  futui^ 
investigation  may  show  that  this  is  but  a  part  of  Sevier  Kiver  Basin. 
Considering  it  as  a  separate  system,  it  consists  of  Bear  River  and  its 
tributaries,  which  rise  in  the  western  slope  of  the  range  of  mountains 
before  mentioned. 

There  is  a  considerable  area  of  land  on  Beaver  Biver  that  can  be  irri- 
gated and  cultivated,  and  the  probability  is  that  its  breadth  might  be 
increased  by  extending  canals  on  the  ux>per  levels  below  the  mountain 
or  ridge  that  crosses  here.  Passing  over  Beaver  Mountain  we  reach 
Yellow  Creek,  where  there  is  a  fertile  belt  about  ten  miles  long  and  six 
or  seven  miles  wide,  reaching  from  the  Creek  about  two  miles  south 
of  Parawan.  Here,  and  at  Beaver  Biver,  are  some  settlements  and 
some  land  already  undpr  cultivation.  Between  Parawan  and  Cedar 
City  there  are  a  few  arable  spots  of  small  extent,  which  are  alread^v 
partly  occupied.  Cedar  City  is  situated  on  Cole  Creek,  a  stream  about 
the  size  of  the  American  Fork,  which  will  irrigate  some  four  or  five 
thousand  acres.  Shiit^s  Creek,  which  runs  by  Kanara,  is  flanked  by  a 
considerable  l)ottom,  but  the  stream  doea  not  aftbrd  water  sufficient"  to 
irrigate  but  a  part  of  it.  West  of  this  some  twenty  or  twenty-five 
miles,  on  another  branch  of  Beaiver  Biver,  are  the  celebrated  YegasMe 
ISanta  Clara,  noted  as  a  resting  place  after  the  fatigues  of  the  desert 
march  irom  the  West.  By  following  these  various  streams,  as  they 
move  northwest  toward  some  common  reservoir,  it  is  probable  a  nuin- 
ber  of  irrigable  spots  may  be  found. 

Crossing  over  the  divide,  which  here  sweeixs  round  in  a  semicircular 
form  from  a  southwest  to  a  northwest  direc^lion,  we  enter  the  valley 
of  the  Bio  Virgin,  a  part  of  the  vast  territory  drained  by  the  Bio  Colo- 
rado of  the  West*  This  stream,  although  sending  down  a  considerable 
volume  of  water,  is  wide  and  rapid  and  consequently  shallow.  It  runs 
through  a  country  having  a  very  barren  appearance,  here  and  there 
cutting  through  rocky  clifls  and  lava  ridges,  with  occasional  broad 
stretches  of  sandy  land  covered  with  a  very  scanty  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion. But,  notwithstanding  the  unpromising  appearance  of  thia  sec- 
tion, there  are  several  settlements  here,  some  of  which  (as  Washington 
and  St.  George)  number  several  thousand  souls. 
There  are  some  ai^able  spots  which  are  very  productive,  and  in  fact 

•All  the  mapa  I  have  socn,  Inclnding  even  tho  very  accurate  map  of  Colorado  and 
Utah,  propan^d  by  onler  of  General  Sherman,  have  an  error  in  tuis  section.  They 
have  a  number  of  small  streams  represented  as  rising  in  the  plains  west  of  the  moan- 
tains  opposite  Sevier  River  and  running  through  tho  range  to  tho  River,  to  do  which 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  water  to  run  up  hiu.  They  rise  in  tlie  range,  and,  run- 
ning northwest  into  tho  plain,  are  lost  in  the  sands,  as  all  who  have  travel  along  the 
stage  route  hero  know,  and  as  Fremont  shows  in  his  report. 
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wherever  water  can  be  obtained,  and  the  land  irrigated,  the  soil  becomes 
yiny  fertile.  The  arable  areas  aroand  ToqaeviUe,  and  ftom  there  np 
the  river,  are  very  limited,  bat  about  Washington  and  St.  George  they  are 
more  extensive,  and  the  entire  Santa  Clara  Valley,  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  in  length  and  two  or  three  miles  in  width,  can  be  caltivated.  And 
one  or  two  canals  are  being  cat  along  the  Bio  Virgin  which  will  add  con- 
siderably to  the  cultivable  area.  This  section,  on  account  of  it^  semi- 
tropical  climate,  is  considered  by  the  Mormons  of  great  importance,  for 
they  look  to  this  for  their  supply  of  cotton,  raisins,  oranges,  and  other 
products,  which  cannot  be  grown  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

In  regard  to  the  vast  region  east  of  the  Wahsatch  range,  and  soitth 
of  the  Uintah  Mountains  l^longing  to  the  Bio  Colorado  district,  I  know 
but  very  little. 

Strawberry  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Uintah  Biver,  runs  through  a  very 
pretty  valley  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles,  which  averages  seven  or 
-eight  miles  in  width.  The  greater  portion  of  this  area  can  be  irrigated, 
and  would  produce  good  crops  of  such  things  as  are  adapted  to  the  climate, 
which,  on  account  of  elevation  and  the  proximity  of  mountains,  is  cold. 

The  Uintah  Valley  is  more  extensive,  and  has  in  it  some  very  good 
land,  a  large  portion  of  which  may  be  rendeied  suitable  for  culture  by 
irrli^tion,  for  which  purpose  the  supply  of  water  is  ample. 

CLIMATE  AND  PBODUOTIONS. 

Within  the  Territory  of  Utah  every  grade  of  climate,  from  the  cold 
regions  of  the  snowy  Sierras  to  the  semi-tropical  region  of  the  south- 
em  plains,  is  to  be  found,  but  the  central  ix)rtion,  where  the  greater  ])art 
of  the  cultivable  land  is  situated,  has  a  mild  olunate,  which,  as  before 
remarked,  corresponds  very  nearly  with  that  of  the  Middle  States.  As 
we  go  north  and  northeast^  ascending  the  mountain  valleys,  the  climate 
increases  rapidly  in  seventy,  and  the  growing  seasons  become  shorter. 
As  a  general  thing  the  annual  fall  of  snow  in  the  valleys  is  small,  seldom 
more  than  a  few  inches  in  depth,  and  it  remains  on  the  ground  but  few 
hours,  or  days  at  farthest.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  higher  mountains 
there  are  occasional  frosts  that  injure  tliie  crops. 

Wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  fruit  are  the  principal  productions,  which 
not  only  grow  readily  and  yield  abundant  crops,  but  of  the  very  best 
quality,  the  soil  being  naturally  adapted  to  their  culture. .  Something 
over  one  million  bushels  of  wheat  was  raised  in  the  Territory  in  18G(>, 
bnt  what  the  ratio  of  increase  has  been  since  that  time  I  am  unable  to 
say,  but  it  has  not  been  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  land  sown,  as 
the  grasshoppers  have  been  very  destructive  for  the  past  three  years. 
Not  only  have  they  injured  the  growing  wheat,  oats,  &c.,  but,  where  the 
ground  has  been  replanted  in  something  else,  they  have,  in  some  in- 
stances, cut  it  down  for  the  sixth  time  in  one  season.  The  average 
yield  per  acre,  of  favorable  seasons,  is  from  twenty- two  to  twenty-six 
bushels,  but  in  certain  localities  it  will  reach  much  higher  figures. 

Cache,  San  Pete,  and  Utah  Counties  are  the  principal  wheat-growing 
sections,  not  because  they  produce  more  to  the  acre,  but  because  more 
acres  have  been  cultivated  in  this  cereal  in  these  counties  than  any 
others.  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  carefully  the  differ- 
ent specimens  of  wheat  grown  in  the  Territory,  but,  judging  by  the 
bread  made  from  it,  I  presume  it  to  be  superior  in  some  resi>ects.  It  is 
probable  that  the  flavor  and  lightness  of  the  bread  are  partly  due  to  the 
alkali  with  which  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  more  or  less  impregnated. 

As  is  generally  the  case  throughout  theBocky  Mo\]Ji\.'^m\:^^^\^%^^^^^ 
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grow  laxnriant1y,the  average  yield  per  aere  in  the  Teiritoiy  being  fiom 
thirty  to  forty  bnahels.  It  is  no  unoommon  oocarrenoe  for  the  farrn^ 
here  to  cut  an  average  crop  of  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Although  a 
large  amount  of  com  is  raised,  and  crops  of  forty  and  fifty  bushels  to 
the  acre  produced,  yet  this  cannot  be  considered  a  good  corn-growing 
country.  And  I  may  add  that,  so  far  as  my  observations  have  extended, 
I  have  seen  no  really  good  com  section  west  of  the  rain-moistened  por- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Tliat  there  are  many  places  where  toler- 
ably good  crops  can  be  raised,  and  sufficient  to  supply  local  demandSi  is 
true,  but  what  I  mean  is  that  the  corn  of  these  Territories  bears  no  such 
comparison  with  the  com  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  the  wheat  does. 

Sorghum  appears  to  grow  finely,  and,  as  I  have  heretofore  stated  in 
regard  to  beets,  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  in  this  dry  soil,  consist- 
ing principally  of  silicates,  and  containing  alkali,  the  production  of 
saccharine  matter  will  be  greater  than  in  soil  having  a  large  proportion 
of  vegetable  mold.  And  in  this  connection  I  may  remark  that  the 
plums  grown  here  are  the  sweetest  I  ever  tasted.  The  same  variety 
raised  in  California,  although  sweeter  than  those  raised  in  the  States 
east,  are  inferior  in  this  respect  to  those  raised  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Bat 
in  regard  to  pears  the  case  is  somewhat  reversed  ascom])ared  with  CaU- 
fornia,  but  not  as  compareid  with  those  of  the  States  east  of  the  mountains. 
The  same  thing  is  traceable  in  apples  but  not  in  iieaches. 

8neh  iriiita  as  apples,  peaches,  ]>lums,  pears,  currants,  gooseberries, 
grapes,  &c.,  can  be  raised  in  Salt  Lake  basin  and  south  with  ease,  but 
apples  and  peaches,  esi)ecially  the  latter,  will  be  the  chief  horticultural 
product.  The  average  yield  of  peaches  to  the  acre,  as  shown  by  the  re- 
turns, is  over  three  hundred  bushels.  Last  year  a  gentleman  in  Provo 
City  gathered  three  hundred  bushels  from  the  trees  on  a  lot  twelve  rods 
long  by  six  rods  wide.  For  the  past  three  years  the  fruit  has  been  se- 
riously injured  by  the  grasshoppers  eating  off  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
but  the  injury  was  probably  less  than  it  would  have  been  in  a  section 
deiiending  on  rain  to  supply  the  requisite  moisture. 

As  a  grape-growing  region  this  Territory  cannot  compete  with  Cali- 
fornia or  even  with  Southern  Kew  Mexico,  yet  very  fine  gravies  can  be 
niised,  and  the  liio  Virgin  section  can  produce  a  quality  equal  to  any 
imrt  of  the  latter,  but  the  area  is  limited. 

The  potatoes  are  as  fine  in  quality  as  any  I  have  ever  met  with ;  they 
also  grow  large,  and  yield  heavy  crops. 

I  noticed  a  number  of  fields  of  lucerne,  which  is  used  to  feed  the  cat- 
tle of  the  villages  when  the  pasturage  in  the  vicinity  proves  insuflioient 

Very  few  of  the  valleys,  except  those  in  the  mountains,  furnish  any 
timber  of  importance,  but,  as  a  general  thing,  a  supply  can  be  obtained 
from  the  neighboring  ranges,  chiefly  pine  and  fir. 

PASTORAL  LANDS  AND  STOGK-BAlSINa. 

It  is  apparent  to  every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  supply 
of  beef-cattle  for  the  principal  markets  of  our  country,  that  this  must 
come  from  the  grazing  fields  of  the  West  Having  recently  traveled 
by  different  routes  over  the  States  between  the  Atlantic  shore  and  Mis- 
souri River,  I  have  been  astonished  to  find  so  few  beef-cattle  upon  the 
meadows.  No  doubt  the  census  returns  will  show  heavy  figures,  yet 
these  are  not  made  up  from  herds  fed  for  beef,  but  mostly  from  the  cat- 
tle and  oxen  in  use  upon  the  farms.  The  lands  of  the  States  are  becom- 
ing too  valuable  to  afford  the  room  required  for  grazing  cattle  at  a  price 
that  will  compete  with  the  plains  of  the  West  and  Southwest. 
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It  is  therefore  a  fact  conceded  that  the  (^at  bulk  of  our  beef-cattle 
must  be  raised  upon  the  grazing  fields  of  the  States  and  Territories  west 
of  the  Mississippi. 

As  this  report  would  be  incomplete  without  some  remarks  uiK>n  tbis 
subject,  and  as  experience  in  the  Territories  is  requisite  to  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  it,  I  give  the  following  remarks  taken  i)riucipivlly  from  the 
article  of  Dr.  Latham  of  Laramie,  and  published  in  the  Omaha  JleraJd. 
prefacing  them  with  some  judicious  remarks  from  the  i)en  of  Mr.  Byers 
in  the  Kocky  Mountain  News : 

AiltT  the  niiuiDjic  int^rost,  which  mnnt  always  take  rank  M  the  first  productive 
industry  in  the  moniitain  territories  of  the  West,  stnck-rnisiug  wiR  doubt letw  cou- 
ttnne  next  in  imporfance.  The  i>eculiBrities  <if  climate  and  soil  adapt  the  grass-covered 
cooutry  west  of  tho  ninety-eighth  degree  of  lou^iritude  especially  to  the  jn^wth  and 
highest  perfection  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  The  earliest  civilized  explorers  found 
the  plains  densely  populated  with  bnfl^lo,  elk,  deer,  and  antelope,  their  numbers 
exceeding  coui])utntion.  Great  nations  of  Indians  subsisted  almost  entirely  by  the 
fknits  of  the  chase,  but  with  the  rude  weapons  used  were  iucaimble  of  diminishing 
their  num1>ers.  With  the  .'ulveut  of  the  white  man  and  the  introduction  of  fire-arms, 
and  to  supply  the  demands  of  commerce,  these  wild  cattle  have  been  slaughtered  by 
the  million,  until  their  range,  once  six  hundred  miles  wide  from  east  to  west,  and 
extending  more  than  two  thousand  miles  north  and  south,  over  which  thoy  moved  in 
solid  columns,  darkening  the  plains,  has  been  diminished  to  an  irregular  belt>  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  wide,  in  which  only  scattering  herds  can  be  found,  and  tiiey  seldom 
numbering  ten  thousand  animals.  There  is  no  reason  why  domestic  cattle  may  not  take 
their  place.  The  climate,  soil,  and  vegetation,  are  as  well  adapted  t4>  tb(«  tame  as  to 
the  wud.  The  latter  lived  and  thrived  the  year  round  all  the  way  up  to  latitude  filly 
degrees  north.  Twenty  years^  cx^Kiiience  proves  that  the  former  do  equally  well  upon 
the  same  range,  and  with  tJie  same  lack  of  care.  Time,  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
the  growing  wants  of  agriculture,  the  encroachment  of  tilled  fields,  will  in^dually  nar- 
row the  range,  as  did  semi-civilization  that  of  the  bufEalo;  first  from  the  Mississippi 
Valley  westward,  where  that  process  is  already  seen,  and  then  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains toward  tho  east ;  but  as  yet  the  range  is  practicnUy  unlimit4Ml,  and  fur  many  years 
to  come  there  will  be  room  to  fatten  beeves  to  f<%ed  the  world. 

This  cTiMt  nasture  land  covers  Western  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
tnd  Dakota,  Eastern  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wvoming,  and  Montana,  and  extends  far 
into  Hritish  America.  The  southerly  and  southeasterly  portions  produce  the  largest 
ffTowth  of  grass,  but  it  lacks  tlie  nutritions  qualities  oi  that  covering  the  higher  and 
drier  lands  farther  north  and  west  Sank-ffrowing  and  bottom-land  grasses  contain 
mostly  water;  they  remain  ^reen  until  killed  by  frost,  when  their  substance  iiows  back 
to  the  root,  or  is  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  elements.  The  dwarf  grass  of  the 
higher  plains  makes  but  a  small  ^^wth,  bnt  makes  that  very  quickly  iu  the  early 
spring,  and  then,  as  the  rains  diminish  and  the  summer  heat  increases,  it  dies  and  cures 
into  bay  where  it  stands;  the  seed  even,  in  which  it  is  very  x^rolific,  remains  upon  the 
stalk,  and,  though  very  minute,  is  exceediucly  nutritions. 

In  so  far  as  the  relative  advantages  of  different  portions  of  this  wide  region  may  be 
thonght  by  many  to  preiiouderate  over  one  another,  we  do  not  appreciate  them  at  all, 
bat  would  aa  soon  risk  a  herd  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  the  Yellowstone,  or 
the  8askatchewan,  as  along  the  Arkansas,  the  Canauian,  or  Red  River.  If  any  differ- 
ence, the  grass  is  better  north  than  south.  One  year  the  winter  may  be  more  severe 
in  the  extreme  nortli  j  the  next  it  may  lie  equally  so  in  the  sonth,  and  the  third  it  may 
be  most  inclement  midway  between  the  two  extremes;  or,  what  is  more  common,  the 
severe  storms  and  heavy  snows  may  follow  irregular  streaks  across  the  country  at  vari- 
ons  points.  There  are  local  causes  and  effects  to  be  considered,  such  as  itcrmauently 
affect  certain  localities  favorably  or  the  contrary.  For  instance,  nearer  the  western 
border  of  the  plains  there  is  less  high  wind,  because  the  lofty  mountain  ranges  form  a 
shelter  or  wind-breaker.  Of  local  advantages,  detached  ranges  of  mountains,  hills  or 
hr^en  land,  timber,  brash,  aud  deep  ravines  or  stream-beds  are  the  most  important, 
iu  fnruiahing  shelter,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  better  and  always  more  varied  pasture 
gronnd. 

There  is  never  rain  upon  the  middle  and  northern  plains  during  the  winter  months. 
When  snow  comes  it  is  always  dry,  and  never  freezes  to  stock.  The  reverse  is  the  case 
in  the  Northern  and  Middle  6tat4Mi,  where  winter  storms  often  begin  with  niin,  which 
is  followed  by  snow,  and  conclnde  with  piercing  wind  and  exceeding  cold.  Stock-men 
can  readily  appreciate  the  effect  of  such  weather  upon  stock  exposed  to  its  influence. 
The  soil  of  the  plains  is  very  much  the  same  everywhere.  To  a  casual  observer  it 
looks  sterile  and  nnpromisiu^,  but  when  turned  by  the  plow  or  spade  is  found  vor^'  fer- 
tile.   Near  the  monntains  it  m  fiUed  with  coarse  rock  particles,  and  \]jidK!t  \3D)i^  ^«i*C\^^  ^^ 
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the  elements  tlioso  bccoino  disproiKirtioDately  prominent  on  the  snrface.  Receding  from 
the  wountaius,  it  becomes  }^adiially  finer,  until  gravel  and  bits  of  broken  stone  are  no 
longer  seen.  Being  made  np  from  the  wash  and  wearing  away  of  the  moantains,  alka- 
line earths  enter  largely  into  its  composition,  supplying  inexhaastiblo  quantities  of 
those  properties  which  the  eastern  farmer  can  secure  only  by  the  application  of  plaster, 
lime,  and  like  manures.  These  make  the  rich,  nutritious  grasses  upon  which  cattle 
thrive  so  remarkably  and  to  the  constant  wonder  of  new-comers,  who  cannot  reconcile 
the  idea  of  such  comparatively  bim)  and  barren-looking  plains  with  the  fat  cattle  that 
roam  over  them. 

Besides  the  plains  there  is  a  vast  extent  of  pasture  lands  in  the  mountains.  Wher- 
ever there  is  Koil  enoui^h  to  support  vegetation  grass  is  found  in  abundance,  to  a  liue 
far  above  the  limit  of  tinilMT  growth,  and  almost  to  the  crest  of  the  snowy  range. 
These  high  pastures,  however,  are  suitable  only  for  summer  and  autumn  range;  but  in 
))ortious  of  the  ffteat  parks  aud  large  valleys,  most  parts  of  which  lie  bolow  eigbt 
thousand  feet  altitnde  above  the  sea,  cattle,  horses,  ana  sheep  live  and  thrive  the  year 
round.  Tlie  cost  of  raising  a  steer  to  the  age  of  five  years,  when  he  is  at  a  prime  age 
for  market,  is  believed  to  ne  about  seven  dollars  and  a  luUf,  or  one  dollar  and  a  half 
per  year.  A  number  of  estimates  given  us  by  stock-men,  running  through  several  year^ 
plac«  the  average  at  about  that  figure.  Tluit  contemplotoa  a  herd  of  lour  hnndretl  ur 
more.  Smaller  lots  of  cattle  will  generally  cost  relatively  more.  The  items  of  expeuM 
are  herding,  branding,  aud  salt — nothing  for  feed. 

The  following  extracts  firom  an  article  by  Dr.  H.  Latham,  in  the  Omaha 
Daily  Herald  of  Jane  5, 1870,  give  a  description  of  the  giaziug  lands  in 
the  Korth  Platte  district : 

The  distance  f^om  the  month  of  the  North  Platte,  where  it  Joins  the  South  Platte  ou 
the  Union  I'ui^ific  Railroad,  to  its  sources  in  the  great  Sierra  Madre,  whose  lofty  sides 
form  the  North  Park,  in  which  this  stream  takes  its  rise,  is  more  than  eight  hundred 
niiles.  Its  extreme  southern  tributaries  head  in  the  gorges  of  the  mountains  one 
hundred  miles  south  of  the  railroad,  and  receive  their  water  from  the  melting  snoiN's 
of  these  snow-capped  ranges.  Its  extreme  westeni  tributaties  rise  in  the  Wahsatch 
and  Wind  River  ranges,  sharing  the  honor  of  conveying  the  crystal  snow-waters  fnnn 
^he  continental  divide  with  the  Columbia  and  Colorado  of  the  Pacific.  Its  northern 
tributaries  start  oceanward  from  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  three  hnndred  miles  north 
of  the  starting  ]>oint  of  its  southern  sources. 

It  drains  a  country  larger  than  all  New  England  and  New  York  together.  East  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  there  is  no  river  comparable  to  this  clear,  swift  monntam 
stream  in  its  length  or  in  the  extent  of  country  it  drains. 

The  raUeya  of  the  North  Jlatte.—The  main  valley  of  the  North  Platte,  two  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth  to  where  it  debouches  through  the  Black  Hills  out  on  to  the 
great  plains,  is  an  average  of  ten  miles  wide.  Nearly  all  this  aroa^  two  thousand 
square  miles,  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  grass,  yielding  thonsanda  of  tons  of 
hay.  The  blufis  bordering  these  intervals  are  rounded  and  grass-grown,  gradually 
smoothing  out  into  great  grassy  plains  extending  north  and  south  as  for  as  the  eye 
can  see. 

Its  tributaries. — ^Tho  tribntariea  on  the  north  side  of  the  Platte  are  Blue  Water,  Cold- 
water,  Hill  Creek,  Raw  Hide,  Muddy  Willow,  Shawnee,  Slate,  and  Swoetwat4>r.  On 
the  south  they  are  Ash,  Pumpkin,  Larrons,  Dry  Horse,  Cher^*^,  Chugwator,  Sybellic, 
Bi^  Laramie,  Little  Laramie,  Carter,  Cottonwootl,  Horse  Shoe,  Elk  Horn,  Rio  a  la  Prelo, 
Boisiee,  Deer  Creek,  Medicine  Bow,  Rock  Creek,  Douglass,  and  North,  South,  and  Mid- 
dle Forks  of  the  main  Platte.  • 

These  streams,  with  their  smaller  feeders,  intersect  in  all  directions  a  great  postural 
land,  interspersing  it  with  rich,  fertile  valleys,  and  draining  at  least  forty  million  acres, 
ofibrding  wat^sr  for  countless  herds.  Most  of  the  banks  of  these  streams  are  bordeied 
with  timber.  Cattle  have  been  wintered  on  these  streams  north  of  Cheyenne,  along 
the  base  of  the  Black  Hills,  around  Fort  Laramie,  for  twenty-five  years. 

Capacity  for  stoclc-rai9ing,—Of  this  country  Alexander  Mf^ors  says,  in  a  letter  to  the 
writer  of  this  article :  ^*  The  favorite  wintering  grounds  or  my  herdere  for  the  past 
twenty  years  has  been  from  the  Cachd  a  la  Poudre  on  the  south  to  Fort  Fettermon  on 
the  north,  embracing  all  the  country  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Black  Hills.^  It 
was  of  this  country  that  Mr.  Seth  E.  Ward  spoke  when  he  says :  **  I  am  satisfied  that 
no  country  in  the  same  latitude,  or  even  far  soath  of  it,  is  comparable  to  it  as  a  grax- 
ing  and  stock-raising  country.  Cattle  and  stock  generally  are  healthy,  and  requiie  no 
feeing  the  year  round,  the  rich  'bunch'  and  *fframma'  grosses  of  the jploins ond 
mountains  keeping  them  ordinarily  fat  enough  for  oeef  daring  the  entire  wmter." 

All  this  region  east  of  the  Black  Hills  is  at  an  elevation  less  than  five  thooaond  ftot 

The  dtmatif.— The  climate,  as  reported  from  Fort  Laramie  for  o  period  of  twenty 
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yean,  k  5(P  Fahrenheit.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  spring  mouths  is  47^,  for  the 
sommer  months  72^,  for  autumn  0^,  for  winter  31^. 

The  annual  rain-fall  is  about  eighteen  inches,  distributed  as  follows:  Spring,  8.69 
inches :  summer,  5.70  inches }  autumn,  3.69  inches.  The  snow-fall  is  eighteen  inches. 
It  is  or  this  region  that  Colonel  C.  H.  Alden,  post  surgeon  F5rt  D.  A.  Russell,  speaks, 
when  he  says:  '^ The  largest  snow-fall  so  far,  in  one  month,  has  been  3  97-1000  inches. 
The  snow  in  tliis  vicinity  rapidly  disa])])ear8  after  flailing,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  there 
is  a  sufficient  quantity  so  that  it  remains  long  enough  to  give  sleighing." 

All  this  country  of  the  North  Platte,  east  of  the  Black  Hills,  is  withm  easy  distance 
of  the  railroad  at  Cheyenne,  Pine  Blnfis,  Sidney,  and  Julesburg.  An  abundance  of 
timber  can  be  had  in  the  Black  Hills  for  fencing  and  building  purposes  for  all  ranch 
and  stock  men  in  any  of  these  valleys. 

Sxteni  and  reaaurcea  of  the  North  Platte  Bdwin.-^There  is  in  this  North  Platte  Basin, 
east  of  the  Black  Hills  divide,  at  least  eight  million  acres  of  pasturage,  with  the  finest 
and  most  lasting  streams,  and  good  shelter  in  the  blufis  and  ca&ous.  As  I  have  said 
before,  we  can  only  Judge  of  the  extent  and  resources  of  such  a  single  region  by  com- 

S orison.  Ohio  has  six  million  sheep,  yielding  eiirhteen  million  pounds  of  wool,  briug- 
g  her  fEumers  an  affgregate  of  four  and  one-hiuf  million  dollars.  This  eight  million 
aereo  of  pasture  would  at  least  feed  eight  million  sheep,  yielding  twenty-mur  million 
pounds  of  wool,  and  at  the  same  price  as  Ohio  wool,  six  million  dollars.  Now,  that 
money,  instead  of  going  to  build  up  ranches,  stock  farms,  storehouses,  wooden  mills, 
aad  nil  the  components  of  a  great  and  thrifty  settlement,  is  sent  by  our  wool-srowers 
and  woollen  manufacturers  to  Buenos  Ayros,  to  Africa  and  Australia,  to  enrich  other 
people  and  other  lands,  while  our  wool-growing  resouroes  remain  undeveloped. 

The  great  Laramie  Plains, — ^As  yon  fbllow  the  North  Platte  up  through  the  Black 
Hill  Cafion  you  come  out  on  to  the  great  Laramie  Plains,  which  lie  between  the  Black 
Hills  on  the  east  and  the  Suowy  Ranee  on  the  west.  These  plains  are  ninety  miles 
north  and  south  and  sixty  miles  east  and  west.  They  are  watered  by  the  Big  and 
Little  Laramie  Rivers,  Deer  Creek,  Rock  Creek^  Medicine  Bow  River,  Cooi>er  Creek, 
and  other  tribnturies  of  the  North  Platte.  It  is  on  the  extreme  northern  portion  of 
these  plains,  in  the  valley  of  Deer  Creek,  that  General  Reynolds  wintered  during  the 
winter  of  ISiSO,  and  of  which  he  remarks,  on  pages  seventy-four  and  seventy-five  of  his 
"Explorations  of  the  Yellowstone/'  as  follows : 

C^eneral  Beunoldt^a  Report — ^Throughout  the  whole  season's  march  the  subsistence  of 
our  animals  had  been  obtained  by  grazing  after  we  had  reached  our  camp  in  the  after- 
noon, and  for  an  hour  or  two  between  the  dawn  of  day  and  our  time  of  starting.  The 
consenuence  was,  that  when  we  reached  our  winter  quarters  there  were  hxi\  few 
animals  in  the  train  tiiat  were  in  a  condition  to  have  continued  the  march  without  a 
senerous  grain  diet.  Poorer  and  more  broken-down  creatures  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find.  In  the  sprixu^  they  were  in  as  fine  condition  for  commencing  another  season^s 
work  as  could  oe  desired.  A  greater  change  in  their  appearance  could  not  have  been 
produced,  even  if  they  had  been  grain-fed  and  stable-housed  all  winter.  Only  one  was 
tost,  the  furious  stoim  of  Deoember  coming  on  before  it  had  gained  sufficient  strength 
to  endure  it.  The  fact  that  seventy  exhausted  animals,  turned  out  to  winter  on  the 
plains  the  first  of  November,  came  out  in  the  roriuK  in  the  best  condition  and  with  the 
toss  of  but  one  of  their  number,  is  the  most  lorciole  commentary  I  can  make  on  the 
quality  of  the  grass  and  the  character  of  the  winter. 

These  plains  have  been  favorite  herding  grounds  of  the  bufiEalo  away  back  in  the  pre- 
historic age  of  this  country.  Hhsa  bones  lie  bleaching  in  all  directions,  and  their 
paths,  deeply  worn,  cover  the  whole  plain  like  a  net-work.  Their  ^'wallows,"  where 
thrae  shaggy  lords  of  animal  creation  tore  deep  pits  into  the  surface  of  the  ground,  are 
•till  to  be  seen.  Elk.  antelope,  and  deer  still  feed  here,  and  the  mountain  sheep  are 
Ibond  on  the  mountain  sides  and  in  the  more  secluded  valleys  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
range,  all  proving  conclusively  that  this  has  afforded  winter  pasturage  from  time  im- 
memorial. Since  1849  many  herds  of  work  oxen,  belonging  to  emigrants,  freighters, 
and  ranchmen,  have  grazed  here  each*  winter.  It  is  on  these  plains,  in  the  Laramie 
Valley,  that  Messrs.  Creiffhton  and  Button  have  their  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Edward  Creignton,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Omaha,  says : 

[  Sztrsot  fhnn  Edward  Crei|^ton*B  letter.] 

^The  last  four  winters  I  have  been  raising  stock,  and  have  had  large  herds  of  cows 
and  calves  in  the  valley  of  the  Laramie.  The  present  winter  I  have  wintered  about 
eight  thousand  head.  They  have  done  exceeaingly  well.  Wo  have  lost  very  few 
through  the  whole  winter,  and  those  lost  were  very  thin  when  winter  commenced.  We 
had  no  shelter  but  the  blufik  and  hiUs,  and  no  feed  but  the  wild  uncut  grass  of  the 
oonntry. 

''We  have  had  3,000  sheep  the  past  winter,  and  they  are  in  the  best  of  order ;  many 
■re  being  sold  daily  for  mutton.    Like  the  cattle,  they  require  no  food  or  ehAVtAx> 
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"Tho  high,  rolling  character  of  the  conntry,  and  the  dry  climate,  and  short,  iwoel 
grass  of  the  uumcroos  hillsidoSy  are  extromely  favorable  to  sheep-raising  ana  wool- 
growing." 

There  arc  many  other  stock-raisers  on  the  plains  besides  Creighton  and  HnttOB, 
aiul  there  is  room  for  hundreds  more.  On  this  plain  the  settler  is  near  the  great  foresM 
of  iiinc  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  coal  fields  of  the  Booky  Mountains,  with  so  vend 
kiiulA  of  iron  ore,  building  stone,  limestone,  and  fire-clay.  The  vaUeysof  Rock  Creek, 
Medicine  B<»w,  and  the  two  LaramicH  afford  large  quantities  of  ha^.  On  these  plaina 
nloue  then',  is,  apparently,  no  limit  to  the  grazing.  Tho  railroad  bisects  theee  pasture 
lauds  about  evenly  east  and  west,  giving  good  facilities  for  transportaiion. 

North  Parit.— South  of  the  Laramie  Plains  is  tho  North  Park,  one  of  three  great  parks 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  so  l^illy  <leecribed  by  Richardson,  Bross,  and  Bowles.  This 
North  Park  is  formed  by  tho  great  Snowv  Range.  It  is  a  valley  from  sax  to  eight  thou- 
sand feet  high,  ninety  miles  long,  and  forty  miles  wide,  surrounded  by  snowy  mount- 
ains from  thirteen  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  high.  These  mountain  tops  and  sides  are 
completely  covered  with  dense  growths  of  forests ;  the  lower  hillsides  and  this  great 
valley  are  covered  with  grasses.  The  forests  and  mountains  afford  ample  shelter  from 
sweeping  winds.  Here  as  well  as  on  the  Laramie  Plains  the  buffalo  grazed  in  great 
herds,  and  here  the  Ute  hunters,  from  some  hiding  cafion,  dashed  down  amonff  them 
on  their  trained  and  fleet  ponies,  shooting  their  arrows  with  unerring  aim  on  aU  sides, 
and  having  such  glorious  sport  as  kings  might  court  and  envy.  The  Indians  are  now 
gone  from  this  valley,  and  the  buffalo  nearly  sa  On  the  two  million  acres  in  this  val- 
&y  not  twenty  head  of  cattle  graze. 

This  great  park,  splendidly  watered  by  the  three  forks  of  the  Hatte,  and  by  a  hun- 
dred small  streams  that  drain  these  lofty  mountains  of  their  snows  and  rains — rich  in 
all  kinds  of  nutritious  grasses ;  plentifully  supplied  with  timber ;  on  tho  tertiary  coal 
fields,  with  iron,  conper,  lead,  and  cold — has  not  one  real  settler.  There  are  a  few 
miners,  but  where  tliere  nhonld  be  nocks  and  henls  of  sheep  and  cattle  without  num- 
ber, there  is  only  the  wild  game — the  elk,  antelope,  and  deer. 

DemouBtrat^d  facU. — ^The  season  of  1670  has  been  a  memorable  one  in  the  stock  busi- 
ness on  the  Plains.  It  commenced  in  doubt,  but  closes  with  uulimited  confidence  in 
the  complete  practicability  and  profits  of  stodt-growing  and  winter  grazing. 

Increase  of  cattle  in  the  West — The  number  of  cattle  in  the  country  west  of  the  ^lissonri 
River  and  eant  of  tho  Snowy  Range  is  now  double,  if  not  four  times  larger  than  in  1869. 
Its  present  magnitude  and  future  prospects  entitle  it  to  a  full  share  of  public  attention. 

Shipmetits  ofhed^to  coilern  markets. — ^Two  years  ago  our  beef  and  cattle  were  brought 
from  tho  East.  To-di^.  cattle  buvors  from  Chica^  and  New  York  are  stopping  at 
every  station  on  our  railroads,  ana  buying  cattle  in  all  our  valleys  for  eastern  cou- 
bumptiou.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  15,000  head  of  beeves  will  be  shipped  from  our 
valleys  east  t  he  present  season.  During  the  past  week  I  have  visited  some  of  the  great 
henls  on  tho  Plains,  and  will  give  your  readers  an  account  of  them. 

The  ffreat  herds, — ^The  herds  of  Edward  Creighton,  Charles  Hntton,  and  Thomas  Alsop 
are  grazed  on  the  Big  Laramie,  which  is  a  tnbntaiy  of  the  North  Platte.  The  Laramie 
Valley  is  between  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Medicine  Bow  Range.  It  is  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  long  ami  thirty  miles  wide.  It  is  about  midway  in  this  valley,  and  six  miles 
from  the  railroad  station  at  Laramie,  that  theee  gentlemen  have  located  their  stock 
ranches.  Tliey  have  extensive  houses,  stables,  ana  corrals.  As  we  leave  the  station 
on  a  beautifhf  August  morning,  (which  is  characterized  by  the  clearest  of  blue  skies 
and  golden  sunlight,)  you  see  Mount  Agassiz  directly  in  fhmt  of  you,  while  Mount  Diz 
and  Mount  Dodge,  with  snow-oovered  tops,  are  roepoctively  on  the  right  and  left. 

We  follow  up  tho  Laramie  on  a  smooth  road,  whieh  is  like  rolling  the  wheels  over  a 
floor.  We  follow  tho  windings  of  the  stream,  which  is  clear  as  crystal,  and  jraiv  as  tho 
snow  from  which  its  waters  have  Just  come.  We  first  come  to  a  heard  of  4,Qi00  half  and 
three-quarter-breed  cows;  that  is,  there  are  none  more  than  one-half  Texan,  and  many 
only  one-fourth.  They  are  known  among  cattle  dealers  as  short-homed  Texas  cattle. 
Tliere  are  3,600  calves  in  this  herd  that  are  fh)m  three-eighths  to  one-half  Durham. 
These  cows  have  been  here  on  the  Plains  one  winter  and  two  summers.  All  the  dry 
cows  are  oxoeedingly  fat,  and  many  of  the  cows,  with  calves  by  their  sides,  are  good 
beef.  In  this  henl  are  many  two-year-olds  and  yearlings,  all  fat  for  tho  butcher,  so  f$r 
as  their  condition  is  concerned.  In  all  this  herd  there  are  as  many  as  9,000  head  of 
cattle— 4,000  cows,  3,600  calves,  1,000  two-year-olds,  and  500  yearlings. 

Their  habits, — ^Thoy  range  over  a  country  fifteen  by  twenty  miles.  Tho  cows  and 
calves  run  together  tho  j^ear  around,  and  in  fact  are  never  separated,  but  run  in  families 
of  four,  generally,  cow,  calf,  yearling,  and  two-year-old.  They  are  to  be  found  on  the 
river  bottoms  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  whero  they  had  come  about  11  o'clock  for  water. 
They  return  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  the  high  g^rounds,  whore  the  rich  bunch 
and  nutritious  gramma  grasses  are  abundant,  and  feed  till  night  and  lie  down  on  the 
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wann  sandy  soil  till  next  morning,  when  thoy  feed  till  tbe  heat  of  the  day.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  see  the  habits  of  these  cattle  when  unrestrained  by  herders.  They  travel  back 
and  forth  to  the  water  and  grtusinff  ground  in  families  and  little  herds,  lu  sin«;le  file, 
like  their  predecessors  of  the  soil,  the  bnffalo,  forming  deep  paths  or  trails  like  them. 
After  having  spent  three  or  four  hours  looking  at  this  herd  wo  pass  up  the  river  to  the 
lieef  herd,  which  consist's  of  3,500  fat  Texas  cattle,  in  the  very  highest  order  at  which 
grass-fed  cattle  arrive  in  this  world.  These  cattle  have  been  here  one  or  two  seasons, 
and  will  weigh  upon  an  axerage,  live  weight,  1,300  pounds.  They  could  all  be  sold 
to-day  for  eastern  markets  at  good  figures.  Tliey  have  yet  three  months  of  ^ood  weather 
to  fatten  this  season,  when,  with  5,000  more,  Dought  by  these  enterprising  men  and 
on  the  way  here,  they  will  be  sold  east  or  slaughtered  and  sent  east  in  the  quarter. 

There  is,  still  nigher  up  the  stream  and  nearer  the  mountains,  a  stock  herd  of  year- 
lings and  two-year-olds,  that  occupy  our  time  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Blooded  stock  cattle. — ^Then  we  cross  over  to  Sand  Creek,  a  small  branch  of  the  Lara- 
mie, and  see  the  herd  of  American  cattle,  which,  including  Button's  and  Alsop's,  num- 
bers 400,  mostly  cows.  They  are  as  fine  stock  as  can  bo  found  anywhere.  Among  this 
herd  arcb  several  fine-graded  Durham  bulls  and  two  thoroughbreds  that  wore  bouKut  in 
Ohio  at  high  prices.  These  parties  are  owners  of  300  blooded  bulls,  from  which  the 
finest  calves  are  being  raised  by  the  cjross  between  them  and  the  graded  Texan  cow. 
It  is  interesting  fbr  the  stock  man  to  see  these  calves,  which  show  the  Durham  so  clearly 
in  every  instance — ^anotherproof  of  the  general  law  that  the  stronger  and  better  blooded 
of  the  two  races  will  give  form  and  impress  to  the  progeny.  This  fact  is  remarkably 
illustrated  in  these  herds.  The  second  and  third  crosses,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  Texan 
blood. 

Here  on  this  ranch  are  300  brood  mares,  and  some  young  stock,  yearling  and  two- 
year-old  colts  which  have  been  raised  here,  and  have  never  been  fed  nor  sheltered. 
They  are  as  large  and  fline  colts  as  are  raised  anywhere.  These  brood  mares  and  colts 
are  herded,  but  never  stabled  nor  fed  winters. 

Sheep, — We  next  proceed  to  these  flocks  of  sheep,  which  in  all  number  more  than 
10,000  head,  besides  the  lambs — of  these  there  are  3,000— making  in  all  13,000.  Some 
of  these  are  ftnm  New  Mexico,  but  the  great  majority  are  fh)m  Iowa,  and  are  fine 
Merino  sheep.  They  will  average  fully  five  pounds  of  wool  per  head.  Ample  shelters 
have  been  provided  them  in  case  of  storm.  Sluch  the  larger  number  of  these  fiocks  are 
ewes.  The  owners  expect  to  raise  6,000  lambs,  and  to  i^ear  65,000  pounds  of  wool  next 
year. 

These  parties  have  about  five  miles  of  fence,  inclosing  hay  grounds,  pastures  for 
riding  stock,  and  other  purposes.  They  have,  iu  all,  more  than  $;WO,000  invested  here, 
which  is  a  sufficient  commentary  upon  their  enterprise,  foresight,  and  courage.  They 
are  the  great  stock  princes  of  the  mountains.  Of  all  living  men  they  have  done  most 
to  solve  this  question  of  winter  grazing. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  Little  Laramie,  where  Messrs.  Mantle  &  Bath  have  400  head 
of  American  and  half-breed  stock;  they  are  at  the  old  stage-road  crossing,  and  have 
some  fine  blooded  stock.  Above  them,  behind  Sheep  Mountain,  directly  under  the 
white  top  of  Mount  Dodge,  named  after  Oeuerul  Dod^,  on  the  head  of  the  Little  Lara- 
mie, is  a  valley  twenty  miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide,  divided  about  equally  by  the 
north,  middle,  and  south  forks  of  tliat  stream.  These  are  rapid  running  streams'^  that 
never  frecxu  iu  winter.  They  have  groves  of  timl>er  on  their  banks  and  bottom  lauils, 
furnishing  shatle  in  summer  and  shelter  iu  winter.  This  valley  is  a  i>ocket  iu  the 
mountains,  liaving  only  one  point  of  ingress  and  no  egress  but  by  the  s;ime  way.  Here 
are  2,900  cattle  owned  by  Lwnbard  Sc  Gray,  of  New  York,  Captain  Coates,  of  the  Army, 
and  the  subscriber.  Throe  men  are  able  to  herd  them,  ifrom  the  nature  of  the  valley, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  cattle  paradise.  Of  this  henl,  1,'.^  are  oows,  700  two-year-olds, 
300  yearlings,  and  700  calves.  This  stock  is  short-horned  Texan,  and  a  good  lot  of 
atock  cattle. 

nijf*»  herds  on  Crow  Creek. — After  leaving  this  herd,  wo  take  a  three-hours*  run  on  the 
milruad,  which  takes  us  across  the  Black  Hills  to  Cheyenne,  which  is  the  headquarters 
of  J.  W.  Iliif.  His  cattle  range  is  down  Crow  Creek  to  tiie  Platte,  twenty  to  thirty 
miles.  On  this  grazing  ground  he  has  6,700  cattle,  chissed  as  follows :  3,500  beeves, 
3,000  cows,  and  1,200  calves.  The  stock  cattle  are  half-biveds,  except  yearlings  and 
calves,  which  he  has  raised,  and  which  show  the  Durham  cross.  Tbe  beeves  are 
heavy,  fat  cattle,  ranging  in  live  weight  from  1,200  to  1,400  ponnds.  Tliis  whole  rauffo 
down  Crow  Creek,  from  Cheyenne  to  the  Platte,  affords  the  best  of  grasses,  and  the 
creek  bluffs  shelter  the  stock  completely  from  storms.  Mr.  Iliff  has  been  the  owner  of 
great  herds  of  catUe  in  the  last  twelve  years,  and  is  firm  iu  the  faith  that  tliis  is  the 

Slaoe  to  raise  beef  fbr  eastern  markets.  His  cattle  have  sold  in  Chicago  market  from 
ve  to  six  cents  per  pound,  live  weieht,  tiiis  season.  The  whole  3,500  head  of  beeves 
wiU  be  flipped  east  this  fsJl.  Mr.  Inff  is  another  of  those  who  have  demonstrated  to 
the  world  that  we  have  winter  jfrazing,  and  in  so  doing  he  has  made  a  fortune.  Lon^ 
may  such  men  live  to  eijjoy  their  fortunes! 
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On  the  other  siile  of  the  Platte,  on  the  B^ou,  are  the  herds  of  the  Ffttterson  BrothevB, 
Reynolds,  and  John  Hitson.  These  herds  number  6,000  head  of  catUe,  6,000  of  them 
being  beef-cattle.  The  Patterson  Brothers  are  CTcat  cattle-raisers  and  dealers.  They 
own  ranches  on  the  Arkansas  River,  at  Bent's  Old  Fort,  and  on  the  Pecos  River,  beloTv 
Fort  Sumner,  in  New  Mexico.  They  have  handled  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  cattle  in  the  last  Are  years. 

John  Hitson  is  another  of  the  great  cattle-raisers  and  dealers  in  New  Mexico.  Hit 
herds  are  numbered  by  the  thousomls.  His  operations  art  transferred  to  Colorado  now, 
and  so  are  those  of  the  Patterson  Brothers.  On  Box  Elder  Creek,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Cachd  la  Poudre,  is  the  ranch  and  stock  range  of  Mr.  Whitcombe,  an  old  settler  of 
Colorado.  He  has  2,000  stock  cattle  and  some  fine  blooded  bulls.  This  range  and 
shelter  are  perfect. 

Rood  &  Wyatt,  on  the  Platte,  nearer  Denver,  hare  1,000  head  of  stock  and  beef 
cattle.    They  are  about  adding  largelv  to  their  number. 

Farwell  Brothers,  Greeley,  mive  iSOO  head  of  fine  American  cattle. 

Baily,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Platte  fh>m  Greeley,  has  400  head  of  Durham  and 
Devon  stock,  and  2,000  sheep. 

Geary,  on  the  Platte,  has  300  head  of  American  cattle. 

The  Lemons,  at  Greele\%  have  400  head  of  American  stock.  In  this  neighborhood 
Ashcraft  has  400  head  of^ American  cattle;  Munson  has  800  head  of  cattle  and  3,000 
sheep.    Up  the  Cach6  la  Poudre  are  twenty  large  stock-raisers. 

On  the  Big  and  Little  Thompsons  there  are  some  five  herds  of  blooded  stock. 

After  you  leave  Evans  and  eo  south  toward  Denver,  the  wholo  conutry  seems  one 
pasture  covered  with  stock.  I  traveled  over  this  same  ground  in  1869,  and  I  am  sure 
there  arc  fully  three  times  as  many  cattle  here  now  as  then.  There  are  hundreds  of 
farmers  on  the  Lone  Tree  Creek,  Cach6  la  Poudre,  Big  and  Little  Thomi)son's  Creeks, 
St.  Vrain's.  and  the  many  other  streams  which  flow  trom  the  mountains  to  the  Platte, 
who  have  from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand  ^ead  of  cattle,  a  description  of  whose  benla 
and  grazing  grounds  would  take  too  much  s}>ace  in  an  article  of  this  kincL 

SkwmenU  qf  cattle  WcbL — Colorado  has  sold  an  immense  number  of  cattle  this  season 
to  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Utah.  It  is  safe  to  say  tliat  Montana  will  receive 
twenty  thousand  head  of  cattle  during  the  season  of  1870,  four-fifths  of  which  are  from 
Colorado.  Many  have  gone  to  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Idaho  fh>m  the  same  source,  and  yet, 
ten  years  ago,  the  commercial  and  stock-growing  people  of  the  East  did  not  know  ihaX 
Colorado  contained  a  thousand  acres  of  grass  land.  To-day  they  have  no  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  her  grazing  resources. 

Leaving  Coloraw)  we  find  some  herds  along  the  hose  of  the  Black  Hills. 

North  of  Cheyenne,— TL,  Kelly,  on  the  "  Chug,"  has  500  stock  oaUlo.  He  sold  100  head 
of  American  beeves  at  f70  per  head. 

Messrs.  Ward  &  Bullock,  at  Fort  Laramie,  have  200  head  of  American  cattle. 

Adolph  Cuny,  so  long  a  resident  on  the  North  Platte,  has  a  herd  of  1,000  stock  eattle 
between  Forts  Laramie  and  Fettenuan. 

Between  Cheyenne  and  Sidney,  on  the  line  of  the  railroa^l,  there  are  several  small 
herds.  At  Sidney  are  the  Moore  Brothers,  who  have  12,000  sheep  and  lambs,  and  1,400 
cattle ;  400  of  the  latter  are  American  and  very  fine.  The  sheep  sheared  an  average  of 
five  pounds  of  wool  per  head  last  spring.  They  are  graded  merinoa,  and  are  in  fine 
condition.  There  is  no  disease  among  them.  The  Mooro  Brothers  were  ranchmen  o& 
the  South  Platte  prior  to  the  day  of  railroads,  and  are  about  returning  to  that  stream 
for  grazing.  Thoir  place  is  the  valley  station  of  olden  fame  on  the  stage  roaiL  Above 
them,  on  the  Platte,  at  the  old  "Junction,"  Mr.  Mark  Boughton  has  2,500  stock  cattle. 
He  has  as  fine  a  cattle  range  as  there  is  in  the  world,  not  excluding  the  Pampas  of 
South  America  nor  table  lau<lH  of  Australia. 

Farther  down  the  Platte,  at  OTallon's  BlniTs,  on  the  north  side  of  the  South  Platte, 
Creightou  &  Varkn  have  3,500  stock  cattle,  400  of  which  are  Durhams.  They  range 
twenty  miles  up  and  down  the  Platte.  Near  them,  below,  is  tho  herd  of  Mr.  Keith,  (d 
North  Platte  Station,  who  has  about  1,000  head. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Brown  has  500  head  of  stock  cattle  and  beeves  near  the  same  place. 

Across  the  Platte,  in  the  neighborhood  of  McPhcrson,  the  Bent  Brothers  have  1,000 
head  of  stock  cattle,  and  will  add  another  1,000  the  present  season. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Coe  have  a  l^ij^  herd  near  there,  which  numbers  near  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Gallagher  has  1,2(X)  head  at  the  old  Oilman  ranche,  twelve  miles  from 
McPherson. 

ProgresB  HUa  •oMoa.— More  real  progress  has  been  made  in  stock  matters  west  of  the 
Missouri  this  season  than  in  all  time  before.  We  have  not  only  added  to  the  numbers  of 
our  herds  and  flocks,  but  we  have  given  confidence  to  all  our  stock-growers  and  to 
eastern  people  in  the  permanency  and  profit  of  grasing  in  the  Trans-Missonri  country. 

We  are  now  in  easy  reach  of  eastern  markets.  The  railways  are  landing  the  heaviest 
cattle  in  Chicago  fh>m  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  |9  and  |10  per  head ;  we  can  sell  thou- 
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Bands  and  tens  of  thousands  annually  to  the  Pacific  slope,  and  there  is  still  an  all-absorb- 
ing home  demand  to  stock  onr  thousands  of  vaUoys. 

Tke  fitture,—AB  every  country  iu  the  West  receives  a  new  emigrant',  and  his  plow 
tnnis  the  grass  under,  that  com  and  wheat  may  grow  in  its  stead,  the  range  of  the 
stock-grower  is  that  much  contracted  and  the  area  of  grazing  lessened.  By  reason  of 
the  high  valno  of  lands  for  grain-growing  purposes  the  people  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  aro  already  coming  to  us  for  beef  and  mutton.  Chica^  and  New 
York  people  are  enjoying  the  Juicy  steaks  from  cattle  fattened  on  our  nutritions  grasses 
that  grow  in  our  vidleys  and  on  our  mountain  sides,  close  up  to  the  jwrpetual  snows  of 
the  mcky  Mountains. 

As  immijB^tion  takes  up  more  and  more  of  the  paflturt^s  cast  of  us  for  grain,  drovers 
will  be  obliged  more  and  more  to  oome  to  us  for  beef.  Texas,  the  great  oivo  of  cattle, 
has  received  three  hundred  thousand  settlers  this  season.  The  grazing  area  of  that 
State  has  been  lessened  at  leaat  a  million  acres  thereby.  Everywhere  events  point  to 
this  Trans-Missouri  country  as  the  future  dependence  of  the  east  for  wool,  beef,  mutton, 
andhorsea. 

H.  LATHAM, 
Surgeon  Union  Pacific  Sailroad, 

TEXAS  CATTLE. 

The  following  article  fh>m  Dr.  Latbam  on  the  cattle  of  Texas  is  very 
faiteresting,  and  may  be  appropriately  inserted  here : 

Texas  is  truly  the  cattle  hive  of  North  America.  While  New  York,  with  her  4,000,000 
inhabitants,  and  her  settlements  two  and  a  half  centuries  old,  has  748,000  oxen  and 
stock  cattle ;  while  Pennsylvania,  with  more  than  3,000,000  peoj^Ic,  has  721,000  cattle ; 
while  Ohio,  with  3,000,000  people,  has  749,000  cattle ;  while  Illinois,  with  2,800,000 
people,  has  867,000  cattle;  and  while  Iowa,  with  1,200,000  people,  has  086,000  cattle, 
Texas,  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  with  her  500,000  people,  hail  2,000,000  head  of  oxen 
and  other  cattle,  exclusive  of  cows,  in  1867,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  the  county  as- 
sessors. In  1870,  allowing  for  the  difference  between  the  actual  number  of  cattle  owneil 
and  the  number  returned  for  taxation,  there  must  be  fully  3,000,000  hcail  of  beeves  and 
stock  cattle.  This  is  exclusive  of  cows,  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  reported  at  600,000 
head.  In  1870,  they  must  number  800,000,  making  a  grand  total  of  3,800,000  head  of 
cattle  in  Texas.  One-fourth  of  these  are  beeves,  one-fourth  are  cows,  and  the  other 
two-fourUis  are  yearlings  and  two-year-olds.  There  would,  therefore,  be  950,000  beeves, 
950,000  cows,  and  1,900,000  youuff  cattle. 

There  are  annually  raised  and  l)randed  750,000  calves. 

These  cattle  aro  raised  on  the  great  plains  of  Texas,  which  contains  152,000,000  acres. 

Where  they  Upe» — In  the  vast  regions  watered  by  the  Bio  Grande,  Nueces,  Gaudalupo, 
San  Antonio,  Colorado,  Leon,  Brazos,  Trinity,  Sabine,  and  Bed  Bivers,  these  millions 
of  cattle  graze  upon  almost  tropical  ffrowths  of  vegetation.  They  are  owned  by  the 
xanchmen,  who  own  from  1,000  to  75,000  head  each. 

Chreat  ranchet, — I  will  describe  one  or  two  of  these  great  ranches,  which  will  repre- 
sent to  your  readers  the  larse  ranches  of  this  cattle  hive.  On  the  Santa  Catrutos  Bivcr 
is  the  ranch  of  Colonel  Bicnard  King,  known  as  the  "  Santa  Catrutos  Bauch."  This 
ranch  consists  of  nineteen  Spanish  triggeus  of  land,  or  84,132  acres.  It  is  watered 
plentifhUy  by  the  Santa  Catrutos  Biver  and  its  tributaries.  On  this  ranch  are  the 
mimense  number  of  65,000  cattle,  10,000  horses,  7,000  sheep,  and  8,000  ^oats.  One 
thousand  saddle-horses  and  300  Mexicans  are  constantly  employed  in  herding,  gather- 
ing, and  driving  this  stock. 

Colonel  King  brands  annuaUy  12,000  calves  and  sells  10,000  beef  cattle  yearly,  and 
invests  the  xnroceeds  in  stock  cattle,  thereby  adding  to  his  vast  herds,  in  addition  to 
their  natural  increase. 

(^Connor's  ranch,  twenty  miles  below  Goliad,  on  the  San  Antonio  Biver,  is  another 
prinoely  estate.  He  liad  40,000  cattle  in  1862,  and  branded  11,772  calves,  and  was  sell- 
mg  from  $75,000  to  980,000  worth  of  beef-cattle  annuaU^.  The  foundations  for  this 
wealth  were  laid  in  1852,  when  he  commenced  grazing  ^th  1,500  cattle. 

The  Bobideaux  ranch,  on  the  Gulf,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Bio  Grande  and  the 
Nueces,  owned  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  contains  142,840  acres.  It  is  a  fertile  peninsula  jut- 
ting out  into  the  Gulf,  and  is  fenced  on  three  sides  by  the  waters  of  the  Gulf.  The  other 
side  is  fenced  by  thirty  miles  of  plank  fence ;  every  three  miles  of  this  fence  has  a 
little  ranch  for  Mexican  herders.  In  this  inclosure  are  30,000  beef  cattle  alone,  besides 
the  other  stock.  These  three  are  types  of  the  men  in  the  older  cattle-growing  region 
near  the  Gulfl 

The  frontier  counties  are  all  rich  in  stock.  Jack  Young,  Throgmorton,  Stevens^  Cal- 
lahan, Coleman,  Brown,  Torrent,  Blrath,  Comanche,  Palo  tintA^BiXX^K^^^^^T^sn^^K^ 
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all  ffrcat  stock  counties.  These  counties  comprise  the  country  drained  by  the  thonsands 
of  streams  that  form  the  Rio  Grande,  Kucces,  Gaudalape,  San  Antonio,  Colorado,  Leon, 
Brazos,  Trinity,  Sabino,  and  Red  Rivers,  and  is  one  of  the  bestrwatercd  regions  in 
America.  The  blnffs  and  table  lands  liordering  and  between  these  Btreoma  are  covered 
with  '*  bunch/'  **  buffalo,''  and  meaijuit  grasses. 

The  rattle  princes  of  these  connticMi  arc  John  ITittson,  who  has  50,000  cattle  ;  William 
Ilittson,  who  has  8,000  head;  George  Beavers,  6,000;  Charles  Rivers,  10,000;  Jarni^t 
Brown,  10,000;  C.  J.  Johnson,  8,000;  S.E.Jackson,  4,()00;  Robert  Sloan,  12,000,  (hall 
Durham  stock) ;  Anderson  Brothers,  6,000;  Coggins  &  Parks,  20,000 ;  Samuel  Vaughn. 
6.000;  Martin  Childers,  10,000;  Cunningham,  8,000;  Mauskow,  8,000;  Looy  Sl  Colmau, 
12,U00;  John  Chisholm,  30,000. 

Jack  HittBtm.— John  IIitt«on*s  ranch  is  in  Palo  Pinto  County,  on  the  Brazos  River, 
where  he  has  50,000  cattle ;  ho  has  300  saddle-horses  and  50  herders.  He  drives  abont 
10.000  hca^l  of  cattle  north  annually.  Eighteen  years  ago  he  was  working  fh>m  day- 
light till  dark  in  Rust  County,  Tennessee,  a  timbered  section,  felling  trees,  cutting, 
rolling,  and  Imrniiig  logs,  and  clearing  the  land  to  raise  a  little  corn  and  wheat-.  Fn)m 
exiH'riencc  in  the  furests  of  Tennessee,  he  knew  that  it  would  take  the  thrue  score  and 
ten  years  of  a  natural  life  to  clear  away  the  trees  and  wear  out  the  stumps,  and  not 
fancying  the  doom  of  hard  labor  for  life  he  sold  his  land,  and  with  60  Texan  cows  and 
9  brood  mares  turned  his  face  toward  the  setting  sun  au<l  the  grass  regions  of  the 
Biazosi.  Less  than  a  score  of  years  have  passed  and  he  has  50,000  he^ul  of  cattle  and 
as  many  acres  of  land.  Hittson  is  alH)ut  torty  years  old,  six  feet  in  height*,  and  bmad- 
shouldered.  Has  au  honest,  sunburnt  face,  with  a  square,  firm-set  under  Jaw,  which, 
as  I  looked  at  it,  I  thought  was  shut  a  little  firmer,  giving  him  a  more  determined  look 
than  it  would  otherwise,  but  for  a  dozen  or  two  encounters  with  the  fierce  and  insatLv 
ble  Comanches,  who  knew  Hittson  and  his  old,  long,  muzzle-loading  rifle  well,  and  now 
know  him  with  his  ''Winchester."  I  have  ofY.en  wonaerod  what  they  tlionght  when  they 
pounced  on  him  with  his  new  "  Winchester,**  and  received  ten  shots  in  a  minute  instead 
of  one  in  five  minutes.  They  must  have  thought  the  old  rifle  Itcwitched.  At  any  rate, 
they  will  give  him  a  wide  berth,  unless  they  can  creep  n^Kin  him  as  the  hunter  docs 
n]>on  the  buffalo  bull  he  does  not  dare  to  face.  Mr.  Hittson  is  estAblishiug  a  ranch  on 
the  South  Platte,  near  old  Fort  Mor^n,  for  nse  as  his  general  northern  heatlquartcrs. 
He  will  winter  5,000  cattle  there  this  year,  and  bring  10,000  head  there  for  sale  next 
season. 

John  Chisholm,  on  the  Concho  River,  is  another  of  the  cattle-raisers  and  drivers  of 
Northwesteni  Texas,  who  carries  on  the  business  on  a  xirincely  scale,  and  whoso  experi- 
ence is  much  like  that  of  Hitt«on. 

Of  the  thousands  of  owners  of  the  3,800,000  head  of  cattle  in  Texas,  not  one  hundred 
commenced  with  large  means.  They  nave  built  themselves  up  from  small  beginnings, 
like  IlitttMm  and  Chisholm. 

Marlets. — Tlie  surplus  stock  is  disiMMsed  of  hv  packing,  by  shipping  hy  atoamcr  to  the 
Gulf  States,  by  driving  duo  north  to  Abilene,  Kansas,  and  Schuyler,  Noliraska,  and  by 
the  northwebtem  route  to  the  Pecos  River,  where  the  droves  divide,  some  going  to 
Arizona  and  California  by  the  southern  route,  the  greater  number,  however,  keeping  a 
northern  course  up  the  Pecos  River  to  the  Arkansas  River,  crossing  at  and  above  Bent'.*) 
Old  Fort,  aud  thence  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains,  through  Colorado  and 
across  the  Black  Hills  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  on  to  the  great  vidJeys  and 
markets  of  Wyoming,  Utah,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  the  Pacific  States. 


son,  1,&00;  James  Patterson,  8,000:  George  F.  Reynolds,  5,500;  Charlea  Gooduight, 
5,000,  and  Martin  Caven,  1,*200.  It  is  estimated  by  Texas  drovers,  who  liaTO  had  fine 
opportunities  to  Judge,  that  100,000  cattle  have  been  driven  from  Texaa  on  this  route 
during  the  season  of  1870.  Of  this  number  Montana  has  taken  20,000,  Wyoming  H,000, 
Utah  d,000,  Idalio  11,000,  Nevada  7,000,  and  California  10,000;  tho  other  30,000  have 
been  sold  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado— principally  in  Colorado. 

The  beeves  are  selected  out  "before  the  herds  leave  the  Black  Hills  west.  If  fat,  they 
are  at  ouoe  shiiiped  for  Chicago  and  New  York;  if  thin,  they  are  left  in  the  valleys  of 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Nebraska  to  fatten. 

The  aiuount  of  monoy  handled  by  bankers  along  the  base  of  tibe  mountains  from 
Cheyenne  to  Trinidad  is  enormous.  I  have  no  data  from  which  to  calculate  the  amount, 
but  it  cannot  bo  less  than  $1,250,000.  Every  settler  who  comes  into  any  of  these  moun- 
tain Territories,  every  mine  that  is  opened,  every  Indian  who  goes  onto  reserves  and  is 
fed,  every  soldier  who  is  brought  into  the  country,  creates  an  additional  demand  for 
'  stock  cattle  and  beef.  As  astounding  as  the  figures  may  seem,  tho  supply  has  not  been 
nearly  adequate  to  meet  tho  demand. 
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Great  preporatioDS  are  being  made  in  Northwestern  Texas  to  gather  together  herds 
.Ttrhich  in  numbers  have  not  been  heard  of  before. 

Abilene  amd  SdhnyJer, — ^Abilene  has  been  the  great  market  this  year.  At  that  placo 
the  receipts  of  cattle  have  reached  the  enormous  figures  of  200,000  head.  The  ship- 
ments for  the  month  of  September  amonuted  to  60,()00  liead,  or  3,333  car  loads,  or  111 
car  loads  per  day,  for  the  great  corn-fields  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Illinois.  It  is  (lutiei- 
pated  that  the  shipments  will  reach  75,000  in  October. 

This  creat  cattle  trade  at  Abilene,  which  has  assumed  such  gigantic  proportions,  was 
initiatea  in  1867,  and  has  therefore  counted  only  four  seasons.  In  1867,  75,000  head  of 
stock  were  received;  in  l&iS,  125,000:  in  1861),  150,000;  in  1870,  200,000.  In  1861),  ono 
bank  alone  in  Kansas  City  handled  $3,000,000  cattle  money.  The  cattle  driven  and  sold 
here  are  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  from  the  Rio  Grande  t<)  the  Red  Rivei-s. 

At  Schuyler,  this  year,  which  was  an  experiment  only,  27,000  cattle  were  sold.  The 
First  National  Bank  of  Omaha  handled  $500,000  in  consequence  of  this  cattle  business. 
I  am  informed  by  those  who  know  that  40,000  more  cattle  could  have  been  sold  if  they 
had  been  at  Schuyler.  Next  yejir  it  is  hoped  the  supply  will  reach  100,000,  as  tbc  de- 
mand for  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Southwestern  Minnesota,  and  Dakota  will  certainly  require 
that  number. 

Packing  is  one  of  the  great  means  of  disposing  of  the  cattle  of  Texas.  Allen  &  Poole, 
of  Galveston,  are  packing  immense  numbers  of  cattle  at  Galveston,  Indianola,  and  at 
Shreveport  and  other  places.  I  am  infoi-med  that  they  own  more  cattle  tban  any  other 
firm  in  the  State.  This  salted  beef  finds  market  in  our  great  easten\  cities,  >vith  our 
navy  and  merchant  marine,  and  in  every  beef-buying  market  of  Europe. 

Refrigerator  cars  are  look(?d  forward  anxiously  to,  to  take  the  place  of  live  shipments 
as  cheaper,  healthier,  and  with  no  loss  by  long  travel  without  food.  If  such  shipnieutA 
proTe  successful,  every  market  east  of  the  Missouri  River  and  west  of  tbe  Sierra 
&evadas  will  receive  beef  from  Texas. 

Such  is  the  colossal  cattle-raising,  driving,  and  shipping  in  and  from  Texas,  built  u]) 
where  there  were  no  markets  and  no  railroads  to  stimulate  it.  Wbat  may  wo  expect 
it  to  be  now  that  there  is  a  demand  for  it  in  every  valley  and  on  every  prairie  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  in  every  beef-buying  market  in  the  Atlantic  States  f  * 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 
THE  PLAINS. 

At  present  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  the  many 
questions  relating  to  the  great  West  is,  How  can  the  Plains  be  made 
useful  to  man  f  And  this,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  agriculture,  involves 
two  other  inquiries,  as  follows :  How  much  of  it  can  be  inigated  to 
that  extent  required  for  the  production  of  useful  crops?  And  how 
much  of  the  remainder  can  be  profitably  used  as  pastoral  lands!  The 
answers  to  these  questions  are  of  no  small  importance  in  the  political 
economy  of  the  nation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  deserve  and  should  receive 
the  attention  of  our  statesmen.  That  which  adds  to  the  material 
wealth  and  productive  energies  of  a  nation  is  of  far  more  importanc^e 
than  that  which  simply  represents  value,  although  the  latter  oft^n 
receives  more  attention  than  the  former. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  broad  belt  of  country  situated  between  the 
99th  and  104th  meridians,  and  reaching  from  the  Big  Horn  isronntains 
on  the  north  to  the  Llano  Estacado  on  the  south,  containing  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles.  Must  this  vast  area  remain 
forever  unproductive  and  useless,  without  a  vigorous  effort  being  made 
to  redeem  it  and  make  it  valuable  t  K  but  one-fifth  of  it  could  b6 
brought  under  culture  and  made  productive,  this  alone,  when  fully  im- 
proved, would  add  $400,000,000  to  the  aggregate  value  of  the  lands 
of  the  nation.  And  taking  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  cash  value  of 
the  crops  of  1869  per  acre,*  it  would  give  an  addition  of  more  than 
$200,000,000  per  annum  to  the  aggregate  value  of  our  products. 

But  returning  to  the  inquiries  before  us,  I  may  state  with  all  conff> 
dence,  in  answer  to  the  latter,  that  the  extent  of  the  pastoral  lands  rs 
ftdly  equal  to  all  the  demands,  for  grazing  purposes^  of  tUe  ^Q►^^^^»^x<5ivsL 
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that  will  ever  occupy  this  region.  The  lirst  inquiry  cannot  be  correctly 
answered  until  we  have  received  more  data  than  at  present  in  our  pos- 
session. Yet  the  answer  is  not  impossible,  for  it  may  be  given  with  suffi- 
cient approximation  for  practical  purposes.  Let  the  following  statistics 
be  procured,  and  then  the  solution  can  easily  be  obtained  by  simple  cal- 
culation. 

First,  the  extent  of  the  land  sufficiently  level  for  cultivation  and  irri- 
gation upon  which  water  can  be  brought  from  the  streams  of  this  sec- 
tion ;  second,  the  rate  of  the  descent  of  these  streams  and  of  the  plaius 
across  which  they  flow ;  thirdj  the  amount  of  the  rain-fall  during  that 
portion  of  the  year  when  it  is  ue^^ded  to  supply  the  growing  crops  with 
moisture ;  fourth,  the  volume  of  water  that  flows  down  from  the  mount- 
ains and  enters  upon  the  plains  during  the  same  season. 

Sufficient  statistics  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes  have  already 
been  obtained  to  indicate  the  result ;  but,  before  presenting  these  I  may 
state,  in  order  to  limit  our  investigation  as  much  as  i>08sible,  that  we 
may  confine  them  to  that  part  of  the  Plains  lying  we«t  of  the  99th  me- 
ridian, as  east  of  this  the  prtHjipitation  of  rain  is  generally  sufficient  to 
8upi)ly  the  demands  of  agriculture,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
any  deficiency  that  may  exist  there  will  be  compensated  by  the  increase 
that  will  probably  occur  when  the  water  is  more  equally  distributed  over 
the  western  part  of  the  Plains. 

1.  As  to  the  extent  of  ^he  level  land.  The  answer  may  be  given,  in 
general  terms,  that  this  is  equal  to  the  utmost  capacity  of  the  streams 
that  traverse  this  section.;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  give  particulars  to 
j)rove  this  assertion,  as  a  simple  glance  of  the  eye  of  the  traveler,  as  he 
passes  across  this  broad  expanse,  will  satisfy  him  of  its  truth.  One 
single  view  from  a  slightly-elevated  point  often  embraces  a  territory 
equal  to  one  of  the  smaller  States,  taking  in  at  one  sweep  millions  of 
acres.  Eastern  Colorado  and  Eastern  Wyoming  each  contains  as  much 
land  sufficiently  level  for  cultivation  as  the  cntu'e  cultivated  area  of 

Kf?yi>t. 

2.  Is  the  rate  of  descent  of  the  streams  sufficient  to  carry  the  water 
upon  these  lands  ?  In  my  description  of  the  various  sections  I  have 
ali*eady  answered  this  inquiry  in  part ;  but  as  these  statements  have 
principally  applied  to  the  country  near  the  mountains,  I  will  present 
some  statistics  which  arc  sufficient  to  give  a  general  answer  on  this 
point.  The  fall  of  the  Arkansas  from  Canon  City  to  the  mouth 
of  Pawnee  Fork  (which  is  about  the  99th  meridian)  varies  from 
fifteen  to  eleven  feet  to  the  mile.  This  is  sufficient,  with  a  canal  one 
hundred  miles  in  length,  to  send  its  waters  over  a  plain  one  thousand 
feet  high.  The  average  fall  of  the  Canadian  is  about  the  same.  From 
Denver  Junction  to  Fort  Hays,  near  the  assumed  meridian,  the  descent 
is  nine  feet  to  the  mile ;  sufficient^  with  a  canal  one  hundred  miles  long, 
to  pour  the  waters  of  the  South  Platte  on  a  plain  six  hundred  feet  high. 
The  fall  of  the  South  Platte  between  Denver  and  its  junction  with  the 
North  Platte  is  about  ten  feet  to  the  mile,  and  that  of  the  North  Platte, 
from  Fort  Fetterman  to  the  same  junction  is  a  little  over  seven  feet  to 
the  mile.  These  figures  give  a  favorable  answer  to  the  second  inquiry, 
showing  that  the  descent  of  the  streams  9>ud  plains  is  sufficient  to  allow 
even  the  higher  table  lands  to  be  irrigated,  leaving  only  the  question  of 
a  supply  of  water.  I  have  not  brought  into  this  investigation  the  in- 
quiry in  regard  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  for  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  wherever  it  can  be  irrigated  it  i^  productive. 
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Water  is  the  thing  demanded,  the  only  element  needed  except  the 
pplication  of  hnuum  energy,  to  render  this  broad  area  productive ; 
Mature  has  supplied  all  the  other  elements,  ready  for  use.  But  how 
nuch  water  is  necessary  f  From  the  best  records  at  hand  we  learn  that 
he  region  around  Washington  City  receives  twenty-one  inches  rain-iall 
luring  the  spring  and  summer  months ;  that  around  INew  York,  23;  the 
icinity  of  Cincinnati,  25;  Missouri,  20;  Michigan,  18;  and  the  region 
ironnd  Leavenworth,  *Jih  But  George  P.  Marsh,*  following  the  state- 
aent  of  Boussingault,  tells  us  that  seventeen  and  one-third  inches  suffice 
or  the  sandy  soil  and  dry  climate  of  Egjpt,  counting  one  hundred  and 
Ifty  days  as  the  length  of  the  irrigating  season.  As  there  is  no  rain 
here,  this  entire  amount  must  be  furnished  by  irrigation. 

As  shown  by  experience  in  Jumna,  in  India,  a  discharge  of  one  cubic 
bot  of  water  per  second  is  sufficient  to  irrigate  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
teres — one  hundred  and  fifty  days  here,  also,  being  assumed  as  the  irri- 
^ting  season.t  This  is  equivalent  to  about  sixteen  and  one-third  inches, 
o  which  must  bo  added  one-fifth,  (the  rain  supplying  one-sixth  of  the 
vbolo  amount,)  which  gives  a  total  of  about  nineteen  and  one-half 
nches.  Tliis  varies  but  little  from  the  estimate  given  by  Marsh,  and 
alls  between  the  amounts  as  given  for  Michigan  and  Leavenworth. 
ILssnming  the  amount  given  by  Slarsh  to  be  a  sufficient  supply  for  the 
jrowing  season  on  the  Plains,  we  Jirrive  at  the  third  inquiry. 

3.  What  portion  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  rain-fall  during  this  part 
)f  the  year?  We  have  but  little  data  upon  this  point,  yet  sufficient  is 
mown  to  enable  us  to  make  an  approximate  estimate.  The  meteor- 
)logical  reeords  kept  at  Fort  Laramie,  Santa  Fe,  and  Fort.  Lyon  (as  given 
yy  Blodget,  Foster,  and  Elliot)  show  the  average  rain-fall  for  the  spring 
ind  summer,  taken  together,  as  follows : 

Fort  Laramie,  14.30  inches ;  Santa  F^,  11.73 ;  Fort  Lyon,  6.36.  An 
iverage  of  these  three  places  is  10.82  inches,  which,  deducted  from 
L7.34,  the  amount  of  water  necessary,  leaves  6.52  inches  to  be  supplied 
)y  irrigation.  But  I  think  this  estimal^e  of  the  rain-fall  on  the  Plains  is 
XK)  large,  and  that  a  further  examination  of  the  more  recent  observa- 
:ions  and  records  will  reduce  it.  I  judge  that  seven  inches,  or,  to  make 
:he  remainder  a  round  number,  7.34  inches,  will  be  much  nearer  the 
correct  figure.  Nor  do  I  arbitrarily  assume  this  average,  but  from 
ncomplete  data,  not  uecessary  to  be  rei)eated  here.  If  too  small,  the 
^culations  based  upon  it  are  certainly  safe ;  if  too  large,  the  error  will 
3e  much  less  than  it  would  be  if  we  assume  the  larger  amount,  and  it 
nust  be  very  near  the  lowest  possible  average,  which,  for  the  dryest 
sections,  is  seldom  placed  less  than  five  inches.  This,  then,  will  leave 
L0.34,  or,  in  round  numbers,  ten  inches  to  be  supplied  by  irrigation. 

4.  Now,  an  answer  to  the  fourth  question — ^what  is  the  volume  of 
i^ater  brought  down  by  the  streams  during  the  spring  and  summer  ? — 
vonld  enable  us  to  telf  at  once  the  area  that  can  be  rendered  tillable  by 
:he  aid  of  irrigation.  But,  unfortunately,  at  this  point  we  are  \\ithout 
reliable  statistics.  Few  or  no  streams  have  been  accurately  measured 
with,  this  object  in  view,  and  but  few  have  even  been  roughly  estimated. 
While  in  Italy  and  India  this  has  been  a  matter  of  careful  study ;  the 
lecessity  for  irrigating  any  of  our  lands  ha\ing  been  but  recently  felt, 
t  has  not  been  attended  to.  But  the  rapid  influx  of  population  into 
ie  great  plains  and  mountain  regions  of  the  West  is  causing  the  im- 
9ortance  of  att^intion  not  only  to  this,  but  to  all  that  bears  upon  irri- 
^tion,  to  be  felt  more  and  more  each  year. 

- —  —  ■  —         ■    ,  ■  ■  ■■  -  _^.^.^^_— ^a^^^^^^— ^^_^^— , 

•  In  *'Man  and  Nature." 

fSmith^B  Italian  Irrigation,  toL  1,  'j).  ?n^. 
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The  rough  estimate  I  made  of  the  volume  of  water  in  the  Nortli 
Phitte,  Dear  the  Old  Bridge,  above  Fort  Fetterman,  showed  a  discharge 
of  about  fourteen  hundred  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  width  at  a  nar- 
row and  somewhat  rapid  point  was  supposed  to  be  about  one  hun^lred 
and  sixty  feet;  the  average  depth  two  feet;  the  rate  of  the  current 
about  thre^  miles  to  the  hour.  The  river  at  this  seasou  (August)  was 
■  low — at  most,  not  more  than  two-tliirds  or  one  half  it«  usual  size  in  tlie 
spring.  Supposing  it  to  have  been  two-thirds,  this  would  give,  as  the 
averagii  discharge  during  the  irrigating  season,  two  thousand  one  hun- 
dred <;ubic  feet  per  second.  Calculating  by  the  rule  given  by  Captain 
Smith  as  ai)i>licable  to  the  dryer  sub-Himalayan  districts — that  one 
cubi(;  i*(M>t  per  second  irrigates  two  hundred  and  eighteen  acres — we 
obtain  the  following  result:  As  but  ten-sixteenths  of  the  water  required 
.  tliere  is  necessary  here,  it  follows  that  one  cubic  foot  will  irrigate  348.8 
aires,  or,  'm  round  numbers,  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  This  gives 
the  total  amount  which  can  be  watered  during  the  season  of  one  liun- 
dred  and  fifty  days,  by  a  canal  drawing  off  the  water  at  this  point,  at 
si'ven  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  acres,  or  nearly  eleven  hundred 
and  lll'ty  scpiare  miles.  As  no  area,  when  most  densely  populated  and 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  will  ever  recpiire  more  than  one-lialf 
of  the  land  to  be  absolutely  and  fully  watered  each  year,  we  ma^'  esti- 
mate the  territory  that  can  be  brought  into  use  by  such  a  canal  at  one 
million  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  acres,  or  two  thousand  thive 
hundred  squan*  miles;  which  would  add  at  least  $2r),0()0,000  to  tbe 
value  of  our  real  estate,  and  tally  $10,000,000  to  the  yearly  value  of  our 
productions. 

Calculating  by  the  method  which  Marsh  has  adopted,  the  result  is 
very  nearly  the  same.  The  daily  distribution  would  be  .007  of  an  inch ; 
at  which  rate  the  area  iiTigated  would  be  eleven  hundred  and  seventy 
square  miles,  or  about  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  acres. 
Tliese  results  show  a  difference  of  less  than  two  per  cent.,  which  is 
somewhat  remarkable  considering  the  entii^ely  different  staud-x)oints 
from  which  they  start. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  caUiulation  makes  no  allowance  for  the 
loss ;  but  that  it  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  all  the  wat^r  is  made 
efi'ective.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  it  is  based  upon  actual  experiments, 
showing  the  flow  of  water  necessary  to  irrigate  a  given  area,  including 
all  loss  except  the  absorption  by  the  bottom  and  walls  of  the  canals; 
and  this  in  India,  even  in  the  sandy  districts,  does  not  exceed  five  per 
cent. 

This  calculation  is  certainly  a  safe  one,  as  the  rain-fall  is  reduced 
nearly  one-third  below  that  given  by  the  authorities  on  the  subject,  and 
the  lowest  figures  are  used  in  regard  to  every  other  item.  The  point  of 
the  Platte  selected  for  observation  was  favorable,  a«  it  presented  about 
an  average  of  velocity.  Taking  the  average  fall  at  only  seven  feet  to 
the  mile,  if  we  follow  the  rule  given  bj^  Dwyer  in  his  "Treatise  on 
Hydraulic  Engineering,'-  the  velocity  would  be  about  two  hundred  and 
ninety-five  feet  per  minute,  while  1  have  assumed  it  to  be  but  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  four  feet. 

Another  point  connected  with  this  subject,  but  upon  which  I  have  no 
infonnation,  is  certainly  worthy  of  investigation;  it  is 'this:  What  will 
be  the  result  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  below  the  point  from  which  the 
water  is  drawn  ?  Will  it  contain  only  the  water  furnished  by  the  trib- 
utaries entering  into  it  below  this  point!  In  the  tract  of  country  in 
India  lying  along  the  base  of  the  Siwalic  Hills,  both  east  and  west  of  the 
Ganges,  it  has  been  noticed  that,  although  all  the  water  was  drawn 
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from  the  bed  of  the  stream,  below  this  water  would  commence  issuing 
from  the  iwrous  soil.  So  large  is  this  supply  in  some  instances,  that 
the  amount  due  to  percolation  in  the  Jumna  is  estimated  at  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  feet  per  second,  while  the  total 
amount  at  the  canal  heads  is  placed  at  but  three  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety  cubic  feet ;  showing  a  restoration  by  percolation  of  over  fifty 
per  cent.  The  s!lme  thing  has  been  observed  in  Northern  Italy.  M. 
Lombardini  states  that  theTicino  at  Tornavento,  the  Adda  at  Cassano, 
and  the  Oglio  at  Torre  Pallavina,  in  times  of  great  dryness,  are  entirely 
closed  and  exhausted.  Yet,  without  the  aid  of  any  visible  aftluent 
whatever,  the  streams  soon  reappear,  formed  by  new  supplies  derived 
from  percolation  through  the  banks  and  springs  in  the  beds,  so  that 
they  earlj^  again  become  na\i  gable. 

While  it  is  not  probable  this  would  be  the  case  at  that  distance  out 
upon  the  Plains  where  the  streams  now  begin  to  sink,  yet  there  is  noth- 
ing to  forbid  the  presumption  that  it  would  occur  nearer  the  mountains 
and  along  those  streams  which  have  their  sources  in  the  snowy  ranges. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  study  carefully  all  these  points  before  the  agricul- 
tural capacity  of  the  great  West  can  be  known. 

In  my  estimates  of  the  heights  which  might  be  reached  by  irrigating 
ditches  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  rule  generally  adopted  in  the 
West,  6f  giving  to  them  a  descent  of  from  three  to  five  feet  to  the  mile. 
But  the  longitudinal  slope  of  the  Ganges  Canal  varies  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches;  and  the  larger  canals  in  Italy  generally  have  a  descent 
of  from  seventeen  to  twenty-four  inches  to  the  mile. 

LAND  GRANTS. 

It  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  say  something  in  respect  to  the  in- 
fluence of  land  grants  upon  agricultuixj  in  this  part  of  the  West. 

While  1  believe  that  the  laws  granting  homesteads  to  actual  settlers 
are  wise  and  proper,  and  should  not  be  abridged,  yet  I  do  not  tiiink 
that  a  fear  of  encroaching  upon  them  should  i)revent  such  judicious 
grants  in  that  section  as  would  have  a  tendency  to  develop  it.  I  am 
no  advocate  for  the  indiscriminate  granting  of  land  all  over  our  country 
wherever  asked  for. '  But  where  there  is  a  section  which  cannot  be  de- 
veloped without  some  aid  of  this  kind,  then  it  is  \yise  in  the  Government 
to  bring  it  into  use,  if  every  foot  of  the  soil  be  required  to  do  it.  The 
question  in  such  places  is  reduced  to  this  one  point :  Shall  the  soil  for- 
ever remain  idle  and  valueless,  or  shall  it  be  brought  into  use  by  giving 
portions  of  it  for  its  redemption.  ? 

As  remarked  in  the  introduction,  there  are  facts  and  principles  which 
hold  good  in  the  rain-moistened  sections  which  entirely  fail  in  the  West. 
In  the  former  each  quarter-section  can  be  brought  under  cultivation 
without  any  other  preparation  than  clearing  it  of  timber,  save  the 
swamps  and  rugged  mountains.  But  in  the  latter  water  must  be 
brought  to  the  lands  by  means  of  ditches  and  canals,  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  higher  levels  and  broader  plains,  often  costs  an  outlay  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  Hence  combination  or  capital  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  do  this  at  a  reasonable  cost  per  acre.  The  immediate  bottoms 
of  the  streams  can  and  will  be  brought  into  use  chiefly  by  individual 
efforts,  as  here  each  farm  can  have  its  own  acequia  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense. But  these  compose  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  lands  that  are 
susceptible  of  irrigation  and  culture.  The  greater  part  of  the  renin indor 
will  require  ditches  or  canals  varying  from  five  to  fifty  or  more  miles  in 
length,  yet  by  making  these  of  proper  dimensiou^  anOi  Ivx^wi^  yq.  '^.^X^^*^^ 
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a  scope  of  country  as  possible,  the  cost  per  acre  will  often  be  less  tlurn 
tbat  of  the  lower  lauds  where  each  farmer  digs  his  owu  ditch.  Hence  it 
is  not  to  be  presumed  that  a  man  of  small  means,  who  is  seeking  a  home- 
stead under  the  law,  will  attemi>t  to  settk>  in  a  place  where  such  ;in 
outlay  as  this  is  required;  and. vet  these  lands  when  irrigateil  and  culti- 
vated will  generally  prove  as  productive  as  the  bottoms  which  skirt  the 
streams.  Ko  more  likely  is  he  to  do  this  than  he  is  to  settle  in  a  bog  that 
must  be  draiuiul  at  a  heavy  ex[>ense  before  it  can  be  rendeitid  tillable. 
Therefore,  while  J  believe  it  is  proper  and  right  to  give  every  possible  in- 
ducement to  actual  settlers  of  "^mall  means,  that  they  may  have  permaueut 
homes  of  their  own,  I  also  oelieve  that  the  chief  impetus  that  can  be 
giviMi  to  bring  about  the  settlement  and  development  of  these  Terri- 
tories will  be  byjudicious  land  grants  to  colonies  and  railroad  companies. 
I  know  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  growing  up  in  the  minds  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  against  su(fh  giants,  and  probably  not  without 
reason  ;  yet,  while  striving  to  avoid  one  extieme,  an  evil  is  seldom  cimHl 
by  running  to  the  other.  And  while  I  would  advociftte  limited  and  judi- 
cious grants  in  sections  where  irrigation  is  necessary,  I  do  not  inchule 
the  giving  of  aid  by  money  or  sid)sidies,  for  these  in  the  end  generally 
do  more  harm  than  good,  sometimes  absolutely  retarding  that  develop- 
ment of  the  country  which  would  be  made  through  the  eflbrts  of  these 
companies  without  such  aid.  Nor,  as  a  general  thing,  is  it  best  to  make 
grants  to  railroad  comi)anies  along  the  valley  of  one  large  stream  for 
any  great  distance,  if  the  i)rice  of  the  alternate  sections  is  thereby  in- 
creased, as  this  woidd  abridge  the  privileges  of  settlers  and  purchasers 
of  small  means.  It  would  also  present  a  strong  temptation  to  the  com- 
}>any  to  purchase  the  remaining  sections  and  put  up  the  price,  and  thus 
fail  to  ac(M)mplish  the  very  object  for  which  such  grants  should  be  made. 

I  believe  the  true  policy,  so  far  as  the  country  immediately  east  oY 
tb(^  Kocliy  Mountains  is  concerned,  4s  to  grant  inducements  to  the  con- 
stiuction  of  roads  north  and  south,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  base  of 
these  mountains  as  to  compel  the  companies  to  cut  camUs  of  eonsidera- 
l)le  leJigth  in  order  to  bring  their  lands  into  market.  For  example,  a 
very  judicious  grant  might  l)e  made  for  a  road  from  some  point  on  tlie 
Kaii.>as  l*acilic  Eailroad  east  of  Denver,  (fifty  or  one  hundred  miles,) 
by  way  of  Cimarron  Pass  to  xVlbuquerque,  in  New  ]Mexico,  if  not  allowed 
to  run  too  close  to  the  mountaiifs.  But  the  question  may  be  asked, 
Why  pievent  it  from  running  near  the  mountain  basef  Because  here 
the  land  is  easily  irrigated,  and  will  be  settled  without  this  aid,  and, 
therefore,  not  only  is  such  a  grant  unnecess:iry  to  the  development  of 
this  se(ition,  but  it  abridges  the  rights  granted  under  the  homesti^ad 
laws.  Nor  is  it  good  policy,  on  account  of  the  importance  and  influence 
of  an  intermediate  town  or  locality,  to  bend  to  any  great  degree  to  meet 
this  demand,  for  the  importance  of  the  place  will  ultimately  give  it  a 
railroad  connection  without  Government  aid,  thus  increiising  the  rail- 
road iacilities  under  the  same  grant. 

iSouth  of  Albuquerque,  any  aid  given  should  be  for  roads  running 
east  and  west,  rather  than  north  and  south,  a.s  here  the  general  course 
of  the  streams  is  south  instead  of  east.  It  would  be  improper  for  me,  hi 
this  report,  to  attempt  any  lengthy  argument  to  prove  this  i)ositiou; 
nor  is  it  necessary,  for  the  careful  study  of  any  good  map  of  this  part 
of  the  West,  by  one  not  interested  in  land  grants  or  railroads  there, 
will  convince  him  of  the  correctness  of  my  position,  if  he  takes  agricul- 
ture as  his  stand-point. 

Another  judicious  grant  might  be  made  for  a  road  running  from 
Cheyenne,  or  some  point  on  the  tTnion  Pacific  Kaih^oad  east  of  Cheyenne, 
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north  into  Montana,  following  here  also  the  rule  before  laid  down,  that 
is,  not  going  too  close  to  the  mountains,  and  not  allowing  it  to  continue 
in  the  North  Platte  Valley  for  any  great  distance. 

Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  policy,  looking  at  the  matter  from  an 
agricultural  point  of  view.  But  it  may  be  vsaid  that  the  mining  interests 
demand  roads  into  the  mountains,  and  that  Govei-nment  should  foster 
this  branch  of  industry  as  well  as  any  other.  This  may  be  true  in  part, 
but  I  think  the  Government  should  look  first  to  the  development  of 
that  which  has  the  most  elements  of  permanency,  and  which,  when  once 
put  in  motion,  will  (continue  to  grow  and  increase  by  its  own  inherent 
vitality,  that  which  gives  homes,  hapjnness,  and  stability  to  its  citizens. 

And  besides  all  this,  if  the  main  trunks  are  built  along  the  plains 
parallel  with  the  ranges,  local  interests  will  induce  the  construction  of 
shorter  lines  into  tie  mountains  wherever  needed.  It  is  not  woith 
while  for  mc  to  elaborate  these  ideas,  as  the  intelligent  reader  can 
readily  see  their  bearings. 

The  instances  given  are  only  used  as  illustrations,  a«  there  are  other 
sections  wheix>-  judicious  grants  might  be  made,  and  which  would  be 
the  means  of  bringing  into  use  large  bodies  of  land  which  will  long  remain 
valueless  without  some  aid  of  this  kind.  1  mention  these  because  they 
are  within  the  bounds  of  the  territory  under  consideration  in  this  report. 
I  might  add,  also,  that  a  road  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  St.  George,  in 
Utah,  would  greatly  assist  in  opening  up  a  very  important  section,  and 
would  form  one  link  in  the  great  line  which  will  some  day  traverse  the 
length  of  the  great  inter-alpine  trough  from  the  Dalles  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Colorado.  And  perhaps  it  might  render  valuable  assistance  in 
solving  a  troublesome  question;  and  it  is  always  better  to  cure  an  evil 
.by  benefiting,  where  it  can  be  done,  than  by  harsh  measures,  he  they 
ever  so  just. 

These  roads,  wherever  they  pass  through  Indian  countries,  would 
not  only  greatly  lessen  the  expense  of  military  transportation,  but 
would  also  have  a  tendency  to  check  their  depredations.  Therefore  it 
is  not  wise  for  the  GovePnment  so  to  bind  itself  by  treaties  that  the 
right  of  way  for  railroads  cannot  be  given  through  reservations..  In 
fact,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  policy  of  making  treaties  with  them,  as 
quasi-nationalities,  is  detrimental  to  the  agricultural  development  and 
best  interests  of  the  West.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  express  my  views 
80  strongly  on  a  collateral  topic.  13ut  the  Indian  question  does  have  a 
very  imi>ortaut  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  report,  and  for  this  reason 
I  shall  briefly  allude  to  it  again. 

It  is  possible  that  some  general  law  might  be  passed  which  would 
induce  colonies  to  settle  isolated  sections  where  bodies  of  arable  land 
of  limited  extent  are  to  be  found.  Something  of  this  kind  is  certainly 
desirable  in  those  portions  of  these  Territories  where  there  is  no  pros- 
l>ect  of  railroads  being  extended  to  them  for  some  time  to  come.  Assist- 
ance given  by  proper  gmnts  for  the  constniction  of  leading  canals,  with 
reserved  rights  to  the  settlers  on  the  reserved  sections,  would  certainly 
be  a  means  of  bringing  into  market  and  into  use  large  bodies  of  land 
which  will  otherwise  remain  for  a  long  time  idle. 

INDIANS. 

The  present  Indian  policy,  which  doubtless  looks  forward  to  the  local- 
izing and  settlement  of  these  roving  tribes,  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  agricultural  development  of  the  West.  Unless  they  are  localized 
and  made  to  enter  upon  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  thej"  nmst 
ultimately  be  exterminated.     There  is  no  middle  ground  between  these 
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extremes— one  or  the  other  must  be  the  final  result.  If  this  be  so — and 
I  think  it  will  be  conceded  by  all  who  have  given  the  subject  any  seri- 
ous reflection — then  it  is  very  imi)oi*tant  that  the  agricultural  capacity 
of  the  Territories,  where  they  are  to  be  found,  should  be  ascertained  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  the  extent  and  locality  of  the  arable  district 
adapted  to  such  settlement  determined.  But  these  roving  sons  of  the 
IMains  know  nothing  of  agriculture,  they  know  nothing  of  the  princi- 
ples of  irrigation,  and  hence  they  must  be  t^iught,  and  to  do  this  the 
locality  lor  each  tribe  must  be  fixed,  and  the  experiment  tried,  yonie 
of  the  Indian  agents,  I  believe,  have  entered  ui)on  this  work,  which,  if 
properly  managed,  will  in  all  probability  result  in  .more  good  than  auy 
other  tiiat  has  been  tried.  But  if  persuasicm,  after  a  thorough  trial, 
fails  to  bring  a  tribe  to  terms,  then  com[)el  them  to  it ;  for  one  restless, 
roving  band  may  destroy  all  the  good  that  might  be  ett'ected  with  half 
a  dozen  others.  Lend  a  helping,  fostering  hand  to  all  that  are  willing 
to  enter  upon  permanent  settlements,  but  make  no  treaties  and  grant  no 
annuities  to  those  that  refuse  to  come  to  these  terms.  If  extermina- 
tion is  the  result  of  non-comi)liance,  then  compulsion  is  an  act  of  mercy. 
The  how,  1  leave  to  others  to  decide.  But  looking  at  it  from  the  agii- 
cultural  side  of  the  question,  I  certainly  conceive  it  to  be  a  necessity. 

ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

The  possibility  of  obtaining  water  upon  the  plains  by  means  of  arte- 
sian wells  has  engaged  the  minds  of  many  persons  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  thus  far  the  attem])ts  have  not  proved  successful.  The  one  made  by 
(General  Pope  (m  the  Llano  Estaciulo,  in  Xew  Mexico,  is  well  known,  but 
the  failure  in  this  case,  if  it  can  truly  be  called  a  failure,  has  not  been  suffi- 
cientto  decide  the  (|uestion,  especially  in  regard  to  that  portion  of  thecouu- 
try  lying  north  of  the  "  Staked  Plains,"  where  the  conditions  are  diffei-ent. 

The  latest  attempt  of  which  1  have  any  knowledge  is  the  one  recently 
made  at  Kit  Carson,  on  the  line  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  liailway.  The 
following  account  of  this  work  I  take  fnnn  [^recent  communication  on 
the  subject  to  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  from  Mr.  li.  S.  Elliot,  industrial  agent 
of  this  railroad  company : 

Strata  passed  through  (iucliuling  the  wood  conductor  near  the  surface)  are  a^  follows: 

Feet.  reJt. 

Conductor  of  wood  from  the  surface.     40  ]  Gray  sand  rock ;W 

Blue  mud 'iGO  !  Bhick  shitr UK) 

Gray  slate 700  j  Slate  and  shale  mixed 100 

Magnesiau  limestone 70     Black  slate,  (in  which  the  boring  stop- 
ped)      160 


Total  depth 1,460 

Captain  Grant,  who  has  charjjo  of  tlie  work,  states  tluit  at  the  depth  of  three  hundred 
feet  a  crevice  was  reached,  anotlier  at  three  hundred  and  forty  f(»et,  and  another  at  four 
hundred  feet;  an<l  that  at  the  de]»th  of  four  liundred  and  lifty  feet  a  How  of  salt  water 
was  obtained,  hut  that  at  no  point  has  any  fresh  water  been  found.  From  the  crevices 
struck,  and  irom  the  size  of  the  pieces  of  sinile,  slate,  &c.,  brought  up,  he  infers  that  the 
strata  are  inclined  at  a  high  angle.  Whciii  the  work  stopped  the  wat<jr  arose  abi)ve  the 
point  at  which  it  comes  in,  but  how  near  the  surface  it  stands  has  not  been  ancert^iiued. 
Whether  the  company  will  contiinie  its  operations  here,  or  not,  has  not  been  determined. 

Altliouj;rh  this  experiuKint  does  not  decide  the  question,  yet  on  the 
whole  the  result  is  unfavorable,  and  indicates,  to  say  the  least,  that  to 
obtain  tio\ving  fresh  water  a  great  depth  will  bo  required.  I  am  there- 
fore inclined  to  think  it  is  best  not  to  count  ui)ou  these  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  breadth  of  tillable  land. 

I  believe  an  attempt  ha«  been  made  at  Lincoln,  in  Nebraska,  but  am 
not  informed  as  to  its  progress  or  probability  of  success. 


L— A  LIST  AND  DESCEIPTION  OP  ITEW  SPECIES  OP   OK- 

THOPTERA. 


By  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas. 


LIST. 

GRYLUDES. 

Stenopelmatudf  Santa  F<5,  Now  Mexico.    Too  much  mutilatod  to  be  dotermlned. 
Gryltus  dbhreviatuSy  Sorv.    Found  throughout  eastern  Colorado. 

Oecanthus  niveusj  Hair.  Found  along  tho  streams  from  Fort  Fetterman  to  Unton 
Mountains. 

LOCUSTARLE. 

Jnahrus  Ilaldemaiinu,  Girard.  South  Park,  Colorado,  and  near  Laramie  River  east  of  tho 
Black  Hills,  Wyoming. 

Anahrus  Stevensonii^  Tlios.    Northeastern  New  Mexico. 

Jnabrus  minutuSj  Thos.    Northetist^irn  New  Mexico. 

Thamvotrizon  {Anabnm)  purpurasecens,  Uliler.  South  Park,  Colorado,  and  near  Lara- 
mie River,  east  of  the  Black  Hills,  Wyoming. 

Thamnotrizon  frilineatua^  Thos.    Northeastern  New  Mexico,  and  South  Pass,  Wyoming. 

Ephippitytha  ffradlipcSy  Thos.    Southeastern  Colorado. 

Cfrckelimum  vulgare,  Harr.  Found  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  Colorado  and 
Wyoming. 

Xiphidium  fasdatum^  Serv.    Colorado. 

Vdeopsylla  rohusta,  Hald.    Throughout  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah. 

CeutnophiluB  divei'genaf  Scudd.  Hardscrabble  Creek,  Colorado,  and  Red  Buttes, 
Wyoming. 

ACRIDII. 

Opomola  neo-mexicanay  Thos.    Northern  New  Mexico,  and  along  Cottonwood  Creek, 

Wyoming. 
Acridium  J^ro-fasciatunif  Do  Geer.    Southeastern  Colorado. 
Caloptenm  hivittatua.  Say.    Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah. 
Caloptenus  spreiusy  Uhler.    I  have  traced  this  species  from  the  borders  of  Nevada  and 

Idaho  on  the  west,  to  Missouri  and  Iowa  on  the  east,  and  from  the  Raton  Mountains 

on  the  south  to  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  on  the  north,  but  have  discovered  its  limits 

only  toward  the  south  and  east. 
Caloptenus  fcinvr-ruhruMy  Do  Geer.    Common  east  of  tho  Rocky  Mountains. 
Pezotettix  borealiSf  Scudd.    Mountains  east  of  Middle  Park. 
Pezolettix  pictaj  Thos.    From  Cheyenne  south  to  the  Arkansas  River. 
Brachypeplus  magnus,  Girard.    Along  the  head-waters  of  the  Arkansas,  and  near  the 

Laramie  River  east  of  tho  Black  Hills. 
Boiipedan  nuhilumy  Thos.    Near  Canon  City,  Colorado. 
Bo&pcdon  flavo-fasciatuniy  Thos*.    Southeastern  Colora<lo. 
Oedipoda  Carolinaj  Linn.    Found  at  a  few  XK>ints  in  Colorado,  especially  south  of 

Denver. 
Oedipoda  corallipeSy  Hald.    Colorado,  W^yoming,  and  Utah. 
Oedipoda  aequafis,  Say.     Common  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming.     This  is  an  extremely 

variable  specie^s. 
Oedipoda  trifasciatay  Thos.     Common  throughout  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Northern  New 

Mexico,  and  Northern  Utah,  on  the  elevat^  plateaus. 
Oedipoda  neglcctay  Thos.    Eastern  Colorado  and  North  Platte  Vallej^,  west  of  Fort 

Fetterman.    I  have  also  collected  some  specimens  in  Southern  Illinois  which  appear 

to  be  identical  with  this  species. 
Oedipoda  oarlingianaj  Thos.    Colorado  and  Wyoming. 
Oedipoda  ctncto,  Thos.    Southeastern  Colorado. 
TomonotuH  Mexicanus^  Sauss.    New  Mexico. 
Tomonotua  nietanus,  Sauss.    Southeastern  Colorado  and  Soatheastem  Wyomm^ 
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Tomonotus  pHcuilo-nietanuay  Thos.  Near  Caflon  City,  ColoracIOy  and  near  Fort  Fetterman, 
Wyoming.  ^ 

StauSxmotns  EUiottiy  Tlios.    Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

{(.irijUm)  formosuSf  S»3'.  Soutlieastom  Colorado.  A  new  genus  will  have  to  be  estab- 
lished for  the  reception  of  this  species. 

Acrvlophitus  hirtijHSj  Tlios.  Near  Ca&on  City,  Colorado,  and  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell 
Wyoming. 

StenoboihruH  ohionusj  Thos.    Southern  Colorado. 

Ste»olH)thrn8  bninnenSy  Thos.    Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

JStvnobothrua  quadrimaculatm,  Thos.    Colonulo  and  W*yomiug.  /' 

DESCRIPTIONS. 

Although  most  of  the  following  species  have  been  described  by  me, 
and  the  doscription.s  published  in  the  '*  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,"  for  1870,  (pp.  74-84,)  yet  it  is  proper 
that  the  descrii)tions  should  be  inserted  here,  as  they  constitute  a  part 
of  the  work  of  the  expedition.  Those  only  will  be  marked  as  new  which 
are  here  described  for  the  first  time. 

Hollow  the  arrangement  adopted  by  Scudderin  hiscatalogue,  althougli 
it  is  not  altogether  the  one  I  should  prefer. 

LOCUST^UiLE. 

AJS^ABRUS,  (HALD.) 

Tlie  characters  of  this  genus  were  not  fully  given  by  Professor  Ilal- 
dcman  when  he  established  it,  and  those  subsequently  added  by  Gi- 
rard  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  other  closely  allied 
genera.  Having  both  sexes  of  three  species,  I  give  the  following  as 
the  i)rincii)al  characters: 

General  character :  Head  large,  smooth,  advanced  in  front  between  the 
antennai.  Pronotum  selliform,  extending  over  the  base  of  the  abdomen ; 
rounded  and  smooth ;  anterior  portion  of  the  sides  reaching  below  the 
eyes ;  i)osterior  margin  and  angles  round.  Presternum  bidentate ;  i)os- 
terior  angles  of  the  meso-sternum  elevated  anif  acute.  Elytra  very  short, 
having  the  form  of  scales  in  the  males ;  covered  by  the  pronotum  in  the 
females.  Antenuaj  longer  than  the  body,  sometimes  extending  beyond 
the  ovipositor.  Eyes  ovate ;  labrum  round ;  maxillary  x)alpi  twice  the 
length  of  the  labial,  the  three  outer  joints  nearly  equal,  terminal  enlai'ged 
at  the  tip.  Abdomen  stout,  of  modemtc  length ;  the  sub-anal  plat«  of 
the  male  large,  slightly  notched  at  the  tip,  fui'uished  laterally  with  liliforui 
appendages  which  appear  to  be  articulated  at  the  base;  the  cerci  (or 
substituted  appendages)  sub-cylindrical,  enlarged  aud  generally  bifuix^ite 
at  the  extremity.  Ovipositor  long,  bent  beyond  the  middle.  Cerci  in 
the  female  small  and  generally  hairy.  Legs  slender;  posterior  pair  very  * 
long ;  femora  enlarged  next  the  body,  but  slender  and  straight  beyond 
the  middle,  as  long  as  the  body  (omitting  the  head) ;  i>08terior  tibia 
long  as  the  femora,  slender ;  all  the  tibiro  i)rovided  with  four  rows  of 
spines,  the  anterior  rows  often  scattered  and  irregular.  A  stout  dentic- 
uloid  process  above  the  anterior  coxa.  The  tarsi  broad,  soles  concave ; 
third  articulation  cordate. 

This  genus  diflfers  so  slightly,  in  description,  from  Thyreonotus  (Serv.,) 
that  there  is  scarcelj"  a  necessity  for  its  retention ;  but  an  examination 
of  the  species  is  necessary  to  decide  this  point.  A  pttrpurascens  (Uhler) 
•not  having  the  presternum  spined,  has  been  removed  to  Tlia/inii/otrison. 
(Fisch.) 

A.  Stevensoniij  •  Thos.  Syn.,  A.  Stevensoniiy  Thos.  (Proc  Acad.  Nat^ 
Sci.,  Phila.,  1870,  p.  75.) — Female:  Purple  mottled  with  yellow;  form 
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and  coloring  somewhat  similar  to  A.  purpurasccnSj  (Ubler,)  but  smaller 
and  slenderer  in  all  its  parts.  Face  white,  the  transverse  suture  below 
the  front  fuscus ;  tips  of  the  mandibles  piceous ;  palpi  pale,  the  penul- 
timate joints  of  the  maxillary  palpi  striped  with  purple  above  j  anten- 
nae long  and  slender,  reaching  nearly  to  the  extremity  of  the  ovipositor, 
dusky;  cranium  cinereous,  with  the  vertex,  and  a  line  extending  back 
from  each  eye,  dull  white.  Pronotum  short,  not  carinated,  a  slight 
transverse  incision  near  the  front ;  two  oblique  dorsal  imi>ressions,  dark 
and  very  narrow ;  surface  smo'oth,  lurid ;  a  large  black  spot  occupying 
the  central  portions  of  the  sides  behind  the  transverse  incision ;  lateral 
margins  broadly,  and  anterior  margins  narrowly  bordered  with  pale 
yellow ;  posterior  angles  tipped  with  i)iceous  black.  Elytra  hid  beneath 
the  pronotum.  Abdomen  dull  purple,  somewhat  darker  along  the  sides. 
Ovipositor  slightly  curved  beyond  the  middle,  piceous  at  the  tip ;  cerci 
slender,  hairy ;  beneath  dull  white.  Anterior  and  middle  legs  short ; 
femora  slender  and  straight;  posterior  legs  very  long  and  slender;  fe- 
mora and  tibiie,  each  the  length  of  the  body,  omitting  the  head ;  all  pale 
purplish-yellow ;  femora  smootJi ;  tibiie  with  spines  irregularly  placed  on 
the  angles,  also  on  the  rounded  poilion,  black  at  the  tips.  The  spine 
above  the  anterior  coxa  pale,  slender,  and  bent  abruptly  downward. 

Length  1.13  inches;  pronotum  .26  inch;  posterior  femora  .93  inch; 
ovii)ositor  .75  inch. 

Habitat :  Southern  Colorado,  on  elevated  grassy  terraces  near  the 
mountiiins  and  the  parks.  Named  in  honor  of  Mr.  James  Stevenson, 
a  mem  i)er  of  the  expedition,  who  has  for  a  number  of  years  accompanied 
Dr.  Hayden  in  his  western  ekplorations,  and  has  been  a  diligent  collector 
of  specimens  in  all  departments  of  natural  history. 

A.  ininutus,  Thos.  Syn.,  A.  minuUiSj  Thos.  (Proc.  Acad.  iN'at.  Sci., 
Phila.,  1870,  p.  75.) — Male :  Similar  in  coloring  and  appearance  to  the 
A.  StevemonU.  Face  mottled  with  purple ;  a  dark  spot  below  each  eye ; 
a  narrow  line  running  back  from  the  upper  corner  of  each  eye;  cranium 
cinereous ;  head  somewhat  covered  by  the  pronotum.  Pronotum  short, 
rounded,  smooth ;  transverse  incision  almost  obliterated  ;  oblique  dorsal 
impressions  irregular;  dorsal  portions  cinereous ;  sides  with  a  triangular 
black  spot,  in teriiipted  by  light  spaces,  broadly  margined  with  dull  white : 
laterjil  angles  tipped  with  piceous-black.  Elytra  short,  extending  over 
the  second  abdominal  segment;  margins  pale  yellow,  central  portions 
brown.  Abdomen  cinereous,  a  darker  line  along  the  sides;  notcli  of  tbe 
sub-anal  plate  very  small ;  Jippendages  small,  hairy ;  the  tip  of  the  last 
dorsal  segment  strongly  bilid,  denticulate.  The  cerci  (I  use  this  term 
for  those  appendages  supplying  the  place  of  cerci)  slightly  bent,  bifurcate. 
Legs  same  color  as  the  abdomen  and  cranium ;  anterior  i)air  quite  short ; 
the  middle  pair  a  little  longer;  the  posterior  veiy  long,  femoni  marked 
with  a  dark  line  along  the  ui>i)er  carina ;  tibiae  slender,  spines  tipped  with 
brown.    Antennae  at  least  twice  as  long  as  the  body. 

Length,  .75  inch;  posterior  femora,  .62  inch;  elyti-a,  beyond  the  pro- 
notum, .1  inch. 

Female :  Similar  to  the  male  in  appearance,  coloring,  and  size.  Cerci 
small,  hau*y.  Ovipositor  bent,  slightly  narrowed  in  the  middle;  brown 
at  the  tip. '  Length  as  in  the  male ;  ovipositor,  .55  inch. 
Habitat :  Elevated  grassy  terraces  in  Southern  Colorado,  South  Park- 
Some  specimens  of  these  two  species  have,  on  the  under  side  of  the 
posteiior  femora,  about  four  or  five  abortive  spines,  especially  the  older 
or  more  mature  ones.  Sometimes  the  places  of  these  spines  are  indicated 
by  mere  points,  visible  only  under  a  glass.  This  fact  may  be  important 
in  fixing  the  position  of  this  genus,  which  is  evid^wW^'  «vi^  oflXx^xNssc^^ss^ 
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THAMNOTRIZON,  (FISCHER.) 

T.purpurascemj  Thos.  Syn.,  Anabmspurpura^cen^j  Uhler.  (Proc.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  p.  — .) — I  have  removed  this  species  from  Anahru^  because 
the  prosteruum  is  not  spiiied,  which  must  be  a  promiueut  character  of 
that  g^enus  to  retain  the  other  species.  The  ori^ual  description  by  Mr. 
Uhler  is  so  full  and  clear  that  any  addition  is  wholly  unnecessary- 
Found  in  South  Park  in  considerable  numbers,  also  in  Wyoming,  east 
of  the  Black  Hills,  on  elevated  plateaus. 

T.  trilineatusj  Thos.  Syn.,  T.  trilineatuSy  Thos.  (Proc.  Acad.  Xat.  Sci., 
Phila.,  1870,  p.  70.) — Female :  Small,  somewhat  like  Anahrtis  mimitus, 
(Thos.,)  but  showing  some  important  variations  which  place  it  in  a  differ- 
ent genus.  Head  moderate  size,  immersed  in  the  pronotum  nearly  to 
the  eyes;  occiput  very  short,  convex;  vertex  rounded  between  the 
antenna',  slightly  advanced  in  front,  this  advanced  portion  tiiangular 
and  dellexed ;  face  short,  broad,  smooth  and  somewhat  convex  ;  Jabrum 
large,  i*ound.  Palpi  rather  longer  than  usual,  slender,  cylindrical,  ter- 
minal joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  longest.  Pronotum  small,  rounded, 
not  carinated;  advanced  in  front  over  the  back  of  the  head,  margin 
round,  or  sub-tnincate ;  posterior  extremity  advanced  over  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  round  ;  sides  narrowed  below,  reaching  down  about  as  far 
as  the  lower  border  of  the  eyes;  posterior  margin  of  the  sides  sloped  quite 
oblicjiiely,  slightly  sinuate.  Antennje  reach  the  tip  of  the  ovipositor. 
Ovipositor  about  the  length  of  the  body,  slightly  bent ;  cerci  short,  stout, 
covered  with  minute,  depressed  hairs;  the  plate  between  them  triangu- 
lar. Prosternum  not  spined.  Anterior  tibiie  with  two  spines  in  front; 
medial  with  two  rows  on  the  outside,  4  (counting  the  one  at  the  base) 
and  2.    Postt^rior  legs  wanting  in  the  only  specimen  obtained. 

Color  (sicxjus :)  testaceous  green,  striiMid  and  varied  with  pale  yellow. 
Face  testaceous,  palest  below,  with  a  brown  si)ot  at  eaeh  lower  corner. 
Three  pale,  tolerably  broad,  yellow  stripes  reach  from  the  head  to  the 
end  of  the  abdomen ;  one  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  one  along 
each  side.  Two  oblique  black  marks  on  the  back  of  the  pronotum  about 
the  middle ;  lower  margins  of  the  sides  yellow ;  beneath  pale.  Ovipos- 
itor fuscus.    Antennae  dusky.    Legs  i)urplish ;  tarsi  piceous. 

Dimensions:  length,  .75  inch;  to  the  end  of  the  pronotum  from  the 
vertex,  .34  inch;  ovipositor,  .73  inch. 

Habitat:  Southeast  Colorado.  Some  specimens  not  yet  examined, 
which  may  belong  to  this  si)ecies,  found  near  South  Pass. 

EPHJPPITYTHA,   (SERV.) 

This  group,  which  is  given  by  Serville  as  a  sub-genus  of  PJuineropUra, 
is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Phaneropteres  by  characters  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  justify  me  in  raising  it  to  a  genus.  1  have  not 
examined  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens  to  enable  me  to  write  out  the 
generic  characters  in  full,  but  will  mention  the  following : 

Pronotum  selliform,  somewhat  scooped  on  the  latter  half,  which  is 
slightly  elevated,  and  rounded;  femora  more  or  less  spined;  vertex 
tuberculate.    Elytra  and  wings  passing  the  abdomen,  latter  longest. 

U.  gracilipeSj  Thos.  Syn.,  1],  gracilipes,  Thos.  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci., 
Phila.,  1870,  p.  7G.) — Male:  Small,  slender;  legs  very  long  and  delicate; 
occiput  short,  convex,  terminating  in  a  triangular  tubercle  at  the  veitex, 
not  raised  above  the  first  joint  of  the  antenme,nor  passing  between  them; 
face  vertical,  straight,  flat,  terminating  upward  just  above  the  central 
ocellus  in  a  sharp  angle;  ocellus  situated  exactly  between  the  lower 
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borders  of  the  folds  around  the  base  of  the  antennae.  Pronotum  sub- 
cylindrical  in  front,  widened  and  elevated  posteriorly;  a  slight  trans- 
verse indenture  each  side,  a  little  behind  the  middle;  not  carinated,  but 
a  medium  line  is  visible  along  the  dorsum ;  surface  smooth.  Elytra  very 
narrow,  nearly  straight,  passing  the  abdomen  one-third  their  length. 
Abdomen  sub-cylindrical;  the  subanal  plate  notched  and  bi-spinose; 
cerci  stout,  hairy,  curved  and  mucronatjfe ;  upper  plat^  semicircuhir. 
Prosternum  not  spined;  meso-  and  meta-sternum  obliquely  elevated  jjt 
the  posterior  angles,  obtuse. 

Color  (siccus:)  pale  yellow.  A  roseate  stripe  on  the  frontal  tubercle; 
second  joint  of  the  antennae  orange-yellow;  a  bright  yellow  curved  line 
runs  from  the  upper  canthus  of  each  eye  to  the  pronotum,  where  they 
meet  with  broader  lines  on  the  pronotum,  which,  converging  posteriorly, 
fade  near  the  middle  of  the  dorsum.  Anterior  portion  of  the  pronotum 
dotted  with  red.  Striduhiting  organs  verf  small,  roseate.  Elytra  and 
wings  pellucid.  Abdomen  minutely  dotted  with  reddish-brown.  Tips 
of  the  cerci  black. 

Dimensions:  length,  .75  inch;  to  tip  of  the  wings,  1.25  inch;  wings 
pass  the  elytra  (about)  .25  inch;  femora,  .1  inch;  tibia,  .95  inch. 

Habitat :  Southern  Colorado.    Unique  specimen. 

ORCHELIMUM,  (SERV.) 

0.  vvlgare,  Harr. — The  specimens  I  have  marked  as  belonging  to  this 
species  may  prove  to  be  new,  as  they  vary  considerably  from  the  type. 

CEUTHOPHILUS,    (SCUDD.) 

C.  divergenSy  Scudd. — My  specimens  vary  from  the  description  of  this 
species  in  having  the  hind  femora  of  the  females  spined,  the  spines  very 
short.  Tliere  are  also  one  or  two  slender  spines  on  the  front  part  of  the 
anterior  tibio)  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Scudder^s  description,  yet  I  think 
they  belong  to  this  species. 

AORIDIDiE. 

{Truxalides.) 

OPOMOLA,  (SERV.) 

0.  iieomea^icana^  Thos.  Syn.,  0.  neomexieana,  Thos.  (Proc.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1870,  p.  77.)— Female:  Long,  slender,  truxaloid.  Head 
conical;  occiput  convex,  .ascending  to  the  somewhat  elevated  vertex; 
vertex  convex,  ascending,  sub-margined,  rotund,  rather  elongate  before 
the  eyes ;  face  very  oblique ;  frontal  ridge  distinct,  sides  parallel,  slightly 
sulcate;  lateral  carinae  distinct,  obtuse,  divergent^  reaching  the  lower 
corners  of  the  face.  Antennje  strongly  ensiform,  triquetrous,  reaching 
to  the  tip  of  the  pronotum ;  inserts  in  deep  foveolte  under  the  front  of 
the  cone.  Pronotum  about  a«  long  as  the  head ;  sides  parallel ;  all  its 
parts  very  regular;  tricarinate,  carini©  not  elevated  but  distinct,  all 
about  equal;  obtusely  rounded  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  Elytra  a 
little  shorter  than  the' abdomen;  wings  a  little  shorter  than  the  elytra. 
Posterior  femora  reach  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen;  very  slender. 
Prostemal  point  short  and  obtuse,  scarcely  more  than  a  point^^ 
tubercle. 

Color  (immediately  aft<5r  being  taken  out  of  alcohol,  in  which.  \t\ysa.^ 
been  immersid  for  some  months:)  Face  yc\io\^,  Aot\fe^N\\>(Xi\^^%\^XKW^ 
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carinn?,  ros«iceoiis ;  on  the  top  of  the  head  a  faint  roseate  stripe  rnns 
from  the  eud  of  the  cone  to  the  pronotnm,  bordered  on  each  side  by  a 
yellow  stripe;  from  the  lower  part  of  each  eye  starts  a  bright-red  stripe, 
which,  running  back  across  the  head,  continues  along  the  upper  portion 
of  the  side  of  the  pronotuni  to  its  extremity  and  is  lost  on  the  elytra. 
Median  carina  of  the  pronotum  red,  the  dorsal  spaces  yellow ;  lower 
portion  of  the  sides  yellow.  Elytra  semi-transparent;  base  and  stripe 
along  the  dorsal  margin  roseate.  Wings  transparent;  veins  ochreons. 
Abdomen  dull  yellow,  reddish  on  the  basal  segments.  Legs  rufous; 
posterior  femora  have  a  pale  stripe  along  the  ui)per  edge ;  spines  of  the 
posterior  tibia  tipi)ed  with  black. 

Dimensions :  Length  l.()2  inch ;  to  tip  of  elytra  1.60  inch ;  to  ex- 
tremity of  the  pronotum,  .52  inch ;  femora,  .88  inch;  tibia,  .86  inch. 

Habitat:  Northeast  New  Mexico. 

I  have  not  seen  the  male.-  This  species  comes  near  0.  nieximna^ 
(Sauss.,)  but  difters  from  it  in  the  following  respects :  The  antenna?  are 
not  rotundate,  but  sharply  triquetrous ;  the  pronotum  is  carinate,  al- 
though the  carina)  are  but  raised  lines,  yet  very  distinct;  and  although 
the  posterior  lobe  is  minutely  punctured,  the  pronotum  cannot  be  tndy 
called  "  densely  punctate."    It  approaches  closely  to  Trxixalis. 

{MucronatL) 

PEZOTETTIX,   (BIJRM.) 

P.  2)icf«,  Thos.  Syn.,  P.  pici<i^  Thos.  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila., 
1870,  p.  78.) — Medium  size,  body  elongate,  stout  sub-cylindrical,  occiput 
convex ;  vertex  detiexed,  liat  and  narrow  between  the  eyes,  suddenly 
expanding  in  front,  this  advanced  portion  transverse  and  triangidar; 
the  frontal  ridge  somewhat  convex,  with  a  very  slight  depression  at  the 
central  ocellus;  eyes  large,  prominent,  oval ;  antenna;  filiform,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  head  and  thorax.  Sides  of  the  pronotum  parallel  in  the  male, 
and  very  slightly  divergent  posteriorly  in  the  female ;  carinas  obliterated 
by  the  sub-cylindrical  form ;  posterior  margins  of  the  sides  obliquely 
sloped,  but  not  sinuous ;  i)osterior  angle  rounded ;  a  slight  transverse 
incision  each  side  close  to  the  fi-ont  margin ;  the  three  usual  transverse 
incisions  distinct,  crossing  the  dorsum  in  the  female,  the  jiosterior  one  only 
crossing  in  the  niale;  anterior  margin  and  posterior  lobe  densely  punc- 
tate, remainder  smoother  and  sparsely  punctate.  Elytra  very  small, 
oblong-ovate,  reaching  the  tip  of  the  second  segment;  not  meeting  on 
tlie  back ;  nerv- es  reticulate,  prominent,  wings  minute.  Posterior  fem- 
ora stout,  short,  not  reaching  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  Sub-anal 
plate  of  the  male  recurved  with  a  kind  of  tubercle  or  prominence  on 
the  convex  surface ;  upper  plate  falcate ;  cerci  small.  Prostenial  spine 
stout,  conical. 

Color  (siccus :)  alternating  rings  of  dark  purple  and  white.  The  diirk 
stripes  are  placed  as  follows :  down  the  frontal  ridge ;  on  the  oecipat ; 
down  each  cheek;  two  interrupted  broad  stripes  running  obliquely 
ui)ward  and  backward  from  the  anterior  margin  and  angle  of  the  prono- 
tum ;  four  siK)ts  on  the  base  of  each  dorsal,  and  two  on  each  ventral 
segment  of  the  abdomen,  (sometimes  running  into  a  continuous  ring ;) 
posterior  femora  crossed  by  three  broad  bands.  The  nerves  of  the 
elytra  white,  the  spaces  black.    Colors  of  the  male  and  female  the  same. 

Dimensions:  Female — length,  1.30  inch;  femora,  .6  inch;  pronotum, 
^  inch.  Male — ^leugth^  .95  to  1  inch ;  femom,  .5  inch ;  pronotum,  .26 
inch. 
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Habitat:  From  Cheynne  south  to  Raton  Mountains,  on  the  plains  and 
foothills  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  range. 

when  living  this  is  a  very  pretty  insect,  the  dark  stripes  being  mar- 
gined  by  red,  which  fades  when  immersed  in  alcohol,  the  black  also  be- 
coming paler  and  assuming  a  puri)lish  cast.  This  may  possibly  belong 
to  Dactylotumj  Charp,  but  I  am  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  characters 
of  that  genus. 

(Mutici.) 

BRACHYPEPLUS,   (CHARP.) 

As  Charpentier,  at  the  time  he  established  this  genus,  failed  to  give 
its  characters,  and  the  description  of  Girard  is  so  short  and  deficient,  I 
give,  from  a  large  number  of  specimens,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. 

Generic  characters:  Body  very  robust,  acridoid.  Occiput  broad, 
convex,  smooth;  vertex  margined;  frontal  ridge  broad,  short,  slightly 
Bulcute,  expanding  below ;  lateral  carinaj  distinct,  with  a  sulcus  behind 
each;  antennal  foveolje  deep,  oblong;  cheeks  prouiinent.  Pronotum 
large,  elongate,  tricarinate;  carina  distinct,  continuous;  widest  below, 
expanding  posteriorly,  sides  straight,  generally  chagrined  above,  with 
the  sides  glabrous;  no  transverse  incisions  on  the  dorsum;  anterior 
margin  rounded,  extending  slightly  on  the  head;  posterior  margin 
round.  El^'tra  and  wings  rudimentary,  (in  the  known  species.)  Legs 
very  robust;  posterior  femora  long  a.s  the  abdomen,  swollen;  tibiix* 
strongly  spined  nearly  the  entire  length.  Antennte  filiform,  joints  dis- 
tinct ;  long  as  the  head  and  thorax.  Sub-anal  plate  of  the  male  tumid 
entire;  cerci  very  short ;  female  appendages  stout,  broad.  Palpi  short, 
joints  all  enlarged  at  the  tip ;  the  three  outer  joints  of  the  maxillary 
palpi  nearly  equal,  the  ultimate  a  little  the  longest.  Prosternum  neither 
spined  nor  tuberculate.  Abdomen  somewhat  compressed,  carinated 
above.    A  well-marked  and  distinct  genus. 

B.  magnus^  Girard.  (Marcy's  Expl.  Red  River  of  Lous.,  p.  260,  Ph 
XV,  figs.  1-4.) — This  i)onderous  si)ecies  is  easily  recognized  by  the 
figures  referred  to,  but  the  description  is  quite  deficient;  therefore,  to 
aid  future  investigations,  I  give  it  more  minutely. 

(Siccus.)  Yellow,  spotted  with  brown.  Occiput  convex,  very  slightly 
scabrous,  an  indistinct  line  running  along  the  middle  to  the  vertex,  a 
few  fine  shallow  punctures  visible ;  the  elevated  margins  of  the  vertex 
meet  in  about  a  right  angle  at  the  front;  frontal  ridge,  although  nar- 
row above  and  gradually  expanding  as  it  descends,  is  not  narrowed 
opi)osite  the  antenna) ;  margins  distinct,  obtuse ;  sulcus  shallow,  expand- 
ing and  fading  below,  i)unctui*ed.  Pronotum  with  three  distinct,  con- 
tinuous piceous  carinae ;  dorsum  strongly  chagrined,  yellowish,  with  aene- 
ous luster;  sometimes,  especially  in  the  females,  there  is  a  yellow  line 
along  each  margin  of  the  dorsum ;  sides  purplish  at  the  upper  angles, 
yellowish  below.  Elytra  ovate,  reaching  the  third  abdominal  segment ; 
nerves  longitudinal,  slightly  branching  near  the  extremity;  light  brown, 
spotted  with  black.  Wings  very  small,  yellow.  Abdomen  marked  with 
a  brown  spot  each  side  of  each  segment ;  each  segment  is  also  margined 
with  a  row  of  white  dots.    Legs  as  described  by  Girard. 

Dimensions :  Length,  f female,)  2  inches ;  i)ronotum,  .55  inch ;  elytra, 
.3  inch ;  femora,  1.25  incli.  Males  about  one-fouith  less.  Size  varies 
considerably. 

Habitat:  From  Fort  Laramie  south  to  Santa  'F(\.  The  green  and 
brown  varieties  were  both  observed ;  but  after  being  v\SL\£kftx^^lvs«.  ^^\s^<^ 
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time  in  alcohol  these  colors  fade,  and  all  distinctions  between  the  two 
arc  lost. 

BOOPEDON,    (THOS.) 

Generic  characters:  Has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  Pezotettix. 
Body  robust.  Head  large,  exceeding  the  thorax  in  width,  widest  below ; 
seen  from  the  side  presents  a  somewhat  semicircular  outline,  defilexed 
below;  occiput  convex;  vei-tex  sloping,  broad,  sometimes  exhibiting  a 
shallow  foveola,  usually  rhomboidiil,  with  a  slight  median  carina;  frontal 
ridge  prominent,  not  sulcate,  margins  obtuse  and  nearly  parallel.  An- 
tennae nearly  as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax,  inserted  in  deep,  oblong 
foveolje.  Pronotum  of  medium  length,  sides  parallel;  subtruucate  in 
front;  posterior  angle  obtuse ;  three  transverse  incisions;  the  posterior 
about  the  middle,  cutting  the  median  carina ;  median  carina  distinct^  but 
not  elevated ;  lateral  carime  obsolete.  Elytra  shorter  than  the  abdomen 
in  the  female,  about  the  length  of  the  abdomen  in  the  male ;  inflated 
near  the  base,  narrowed  at  the  apex ;  two  longitudinal  veins  dividing 
the  entire  surface  into  three  nearly  equal  tields.  Posterior  femora  stout, 
narrowed  at  the  tip,  passing  the  abdomen ;  tibia  spined,  enlarged  at 
the  tip.  Ultimate  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  enlarged  at  the  end, 
truncate.  Prosternum  with  the  anterior  half  tumid;  the  latter  half 
cleft  by  a  longitudinal  sulcus.  Pectus  sub-convex  or  flat.  Anal  ap- 
pendages of  the  female  short  and  obtuse  ;  subanal  plate  of  the  male 
keeled,  trigonal,  and  turned  up. 

This  is  a  very  distinct  genus,  having  a  somewhat  acridoid  appearance, 
and  forming,  perhaps,  the  closest  link  between  the  Mucranati  {Acridii 
genuini)  and  the  Muticij  (or  OdipodeSj)  and  in  a  strictly  natural  arrange- 
ment should  precede  Brachifpeplus.  It  would  connect  between  fiie 
PczoMtigi  or  Calopteni  and  the  Stenobothri. 

B,  mibilum,  Thos.  Svn.,  B.  nigrum^  Thos.  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  ScL, 
Phila.,  1870,  p.  83.) 

Gryllm  nuhilus^  Say.  (Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  IV,  308.  Entom. 
N.  Am.,  Ed.  Le  Conte,  II,  237.) — Having  carefully  examined  the  section 
where  Mr.  Say  found  his  species,  I  do  not  know  what  insect  he  refers  to, 
unless  this  be  the  one.  But  when  he  remarks  ^^  that  it  ascends  into  the 
atmosphere  in  great  numbers,"  he  certainly  cannot  allude  to  this  species, 
unless  he  refers  to  the  short  flights  of  the  males  as  they  poise  themselves 
in  the  air,  a  well-known  habit  of  the  Oe.  cequalis,  and  some  other  species 
There  is  another  black  species  found  in  the  same  section,  which  flies 
much  in  the  air,  {Tonionotus  Nietnnus^  Sauss.,)  but  its  bright  red  wings, 
so  apparent  during  flight,  and  its  ample  elytra,  would  seem  to  forbid 
the  supposition  that  this  was  the  species  intended.  Yet  I  cannot  ex- 
plain Mr.  Say's  remark,  unless  he  has  confounded  the  two. 

As  his  description  is  rather  short  I  will  add  some  other  points, 'chiefly 
from  my  description,  under  the  name  of  B,  nigrum^  in  the  Proc  Acad.  Nat 
Sci.,  Phila. 

Medium  size,  female  much  larger  than  the  male. 

Female :  Occiput  smooth,  a  few  punctures  on  the  vertex,  a  faint  mediim 
line  visible ;  eyes  about  midway  between  the  front  and  back  margins ; 
frontal  ridge  convex,  with  a  very  slight  indentation  at  the  ocellus,  XHinc* 
tured  on  the  margins,  reaching  nearly  to  the  cross  suture,  where  it  sud- 
denly expands;  lateral  carinie  distinct,  obtuse,  sinuate  and  divergent; 
a  deep  sulcus  below  each  eye.  Pronotum  nearly  as  broad  as  the  head ; 
median  carina  distinct,  straight ;  posterior  lobe  punctate ;  central  por- 
tions of  the  sides  levigate;  cross  incisions  one  and  two  not  reaching  the 
median  raxina.    Elytra  narrow,  covering  about  two-thirds  the  length  of 
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the  abdomen,  lanceolate ;  the  two  longitudinal  veius  strong,  ai>j>roaebin;j: 
each  other  at  the  ai)ex  along  the  external  margin;  the  ix'ticulate  vein.s 
coarse.    Wings  shorter  than  the  elj'tra. 

Color  (siccus):  Dark  ferruginous;  lower  angles  of  the  face  and  side  of 
the  labram  black;  tips  of  the  elytra  blar*k ;  ai)ex  of  tlie  ^>Hngs  dusky, 
rest  transparent ;  two  reddish  spots  inside  the  posterior  femora ;  tibia 
transparent  red. 

Male :  Similar  in  coloring,  only  darker.  Elytra  black,  somewhat  paler 
at  the  base ;  wings  transparent,  cloudy  at  the  apex. 

Dimensions:  Female — length,  1.5  inch ;  pmuotum  .35  inch ;  elytra,  .55 
inch;  femora,  .95  inch  ;  tibia,  .80  inch.  Male — length,  .87  inch;  prono- 
tnm,  .25 inch ;  elytra,  .55  inch ;  femora,  .02  inch;  tibia,  .50  inch. 

Habitat :  Southern  Colorado  and  northern  New  Mexico;  mostly  in  the 
Talleys  near  the  mountains. 

[Note* — I  regret  very  much  two  mistakes  that  occur  in  my  paper  pub- 
lisned  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Acad.  Nat.  ScL,  Phila.,  1870,  July.  One 
occurs  on  page  80,  where  I  have  described  as  a  new  species,  under  the 
name  Oe,pr\iinosa^  Say's  Gryllm  tri/asciatm,  which  is  not  only  suillciently 
described  for  identification,  but  is  also  tigui'ed.  The  other  mistake  is  on 
page  83,  where  I  have  described  Qryllus  nubilus  of  Say  as  a  new  sixicies, 
under  the  name  of  B.  niqrum.  I  had  examined  them  and  determined 
them,  and  laid  them  aside  for  the  'puri>ose  of  referring  them  to  their 
])roi)er  genera  and  had  marked  the  place  in  Say's  Ent.  where  tliey  are 
described.  Having  to  close  up  my  article  rapidly,  preparatory  to  my 
departure  west,  forgetting  these  facts,  and  finding  them  among  those 
examined  and  to  be  described,  1  proceeded  to  describe  them  witliout  fur- 
ther examination.  A  few  days  after  I  became  aware  of  the  mistake  and 
immediately  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Haydeu,  making  the  correction,  and 
forwarded  it  to  him  at  Washington,  as  I  had  forwarded  the  original  man- 
uscript through  him,  but  it  did  not  reach  him  in  time.  The  synonyms 
will  now  have  to  stand,  and  I  sincerely  trust  they  may  be  the  only  one^ 
in  that  paper.] 

JB.  ftaTo-fmdatHm^  Thos.  Syn.,  B.  flavo-fasciatum^  Thos.  (Proc.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1870,  p.  84.)— Female:  Carving  and  figure  much  the 
Siime  as  the  female  of  B.  nnbilumj  difieriug  only  in  this,  that  the  anterior 
transverse  incision  (1)  being  more  indistinct,  and  the  incision  on  the  side 
of  the  pronotum  near  the  trout  more  distinct.  Central  foveola  of  vertex 
very  shallow,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  slight  median  carina;  frontal 
ridge  convex,  sparsely  punctured. 

Color  (siccus:)  Yellow,  varied  with  brown.  Head,  yellow;  lower 
angles  of  the  face  black;  a  very  distinct  yellow  line,  starting  from  the 
upper  oomcT  of  each  eye,  reaches  the  ]K>sterior  margin  of  the  ])i*ono- 
tum,  bowing  inward  near  the  middle,  bordered  on  each  side  by  an  irreg- 
ular, dark-brown  line;  a  dark  line  borders  each  eye  posteriorly.  Median 
carina  of  the  pronotum  dark  brown  or  piceous  black;  the  transverse 
incision  black;  rest  of  the  pronotum  brownish,  palest  on  the  sides. 
Elytra  formed  as  in  B.  niUfilun^  brown,  a  pale-yellow  stripe  near  the  upi>er 
and  lower  margins  of  each,  the  upper  having  a  notoh  on  its  lower  side ; 
three  oblong  yellow  spots  in  a  line  or  row  idong  the  middle,  and  a  few 
smaller  spots  of  the  same  color  near  the  apex ;  they  reach  the  third  ab- 
dominal segment.  Wings  transpaAnt,  dusky  at  the  tips.  A  brown 
stripe  along  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  near  tiie  dorsum;  a  yellow  si>ot 
in  it  on  each  segment  near  the  upper  border.    Venter,  yellow. 

M^:  Unknown. 

Dimensions:  Length,  1.5  inch;  pronotum,  38  inch;  elytra,  .50  inch; 
femora,  .85  inch;  tibia,  .70  inch. 
18  a 
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Habitat :  Foand  with  the  preceding,  bat  a  mnch  rarer  species.  At  first 
glance,  when  seen  hopping  among  the  grass,  the  collector  is  apt  to  take 
it  for  the  pupa  of  Calap.  Mtitt(Uu$, 

OEDIPOBA,  (LATR.) 

Oe.  corallipes.  Hald.  (Stans.  Bep.  Salt  Lake,  p.  371,  PI.  X,  fig.  3.)— 
Dimensions :  Female — ^length,  1.80  inch ;  femora,  .90  inch ;  tibia,  .75 
inch ;  to  tip  of  elytra,  2  inches.  Male  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the 
female. 

Habitat:  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah. 

The  bright  vermiUion  tint  of  the  posterior  legs  fades  in  alcohol.  lam 
inclined  to  believe  that  Oe,  pardalina  (Sauss.)  is  synonymous  with  this 
species,  but  do  not  feel  satisfied  to  decide  positively  on  this  point. 

Oe.  trifasciatay  Thos.  Syn.,  Oe,  pruinosoj  Thos.  (Proc.  AaUl.  Nat. 
Sci.,  Phila.,  1870,  p.  SO.)— OryUus  irifasciatm.aay.  (Amer.  Ent.  Ill, 
PI.  XXXIV,  fig.  3.  (Ed.  Le  Conte,  1, 78,  PI.  XXXIV,  fig.  3.)— The  figure 
given  in  the  edition  by  Dr.  Lc  Conte  is  not  a  good  one,  nor,  indeed,  does  it 
correspond  with  the  description,  which  is  somewhat  minute.  1  give  the 
following  description,  which  I  think  will  be  sufficient  to  idei^tify  the 
species: 

About  the  size  and  somewhat  similar  in  coloring  and  appe^irance  to 
Oe.  aequaliSy  (Say,)  but  rather  broadl^r  across  the  meso  and  meta  thorax; 
head,  viewed  from  the  side,  oblong;  occiput  convex,  ascending;  vertex 
broadly  triangular,  flat,  not  foveolate,  declined,  slightly  margined  and 
slightly  contracted  between  the  eyes ;  margins  continuous  with  tihe  frontal 
ridge ;  frontal  ridge  prominent,  rounded  above  and  somewhat  sulcate 
below,  expanding  at  the  ocellus :  lateral  carinse  distinct,  sinuoos,  and 
divergent  below,  (in  the  males  tliese  cariufe  are  more  distinct  and  ex- 
tended than  in  the  females).  Pronotum  short,  sub-i^yliudncal  in  front, 
expanded  and  more angulate posteriorly;  cross  incisions  1  and  3 distinct^ 
2  very  indistinct  in  the  males,  apparent  on  the  sides  in  tho  females,  1 
arcuate  above,  3  slightly  sinuous  and  situated  about  the  middle  of  the 
pronotum  ;  median  carina  merely  a  raised  line ;  latenil  cariuse  obliter- 
ated in  front,  obtuse  on  the  posterior  lobe ;  truncate  in  front,  posterior 
angle  obtuse.  Elytra  and  wings  considerably  longer  than  the  abdomen. 
Posterior  femora  broad,  not  reaching  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen, 
Antenna)  stout,  central  joints  lengthened  and  distinct ;  reaching  the 
middle  of  the  abdomen  in  the  males,  a  little  shorter  in  the  females. 

Color  (siccus) :  Varies  considerably;  that  which  is  described  as  green 
by  Say  is  often  yellowish  in  the  living  insect,  and  pruinose  after  im- 
mersion in  alcohol ;  and  that  part  of  the  head  and  thorax  described  by 
him  as  brown  often  being  a  pale  lilac,  or  mouse  color.  The  intermedi- 
ate cross  band  on  the  elytra  is  the  broadest  and  darkest  of  the  three. 
The  posterior  femora  are  often  pruinose  at  the  base.  (My  remarks 
apply  to  those  dried  after  immersion  in  alcohol). 

Since  writing  the  description  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia^  1870,  p.  80, 1  have  had  an 
opiwrtunity  of  examining  a  number  of  specimens,  taken  at  widely  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  West,  and  find  the  species  is  subject  to  considerable 
variations,  some  specimens  approaching  so  near  Oe.  aequalis  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  thAn  from  that  species,  if  we  rely  upon 
color. 

Dimensions:  Male — ^length,  1.10  inch ;  to  tip  of  elytra,  1.42  inch ;  pro- 
notum, .26  inch;  femora,  .00  inch;  tibia),  .58  inch.  Female— length, 
1.48  inch;  to  tip  of  elytra,  1.70  inch;  pronotum,  .34  inch;  femoni,  .7G 
inch ;  tibise,  .70  inch. 
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Habitat:  Found  throughout  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Northern 
New  Mexico,  on  the  elevated  table  lands  and  ridges. 

[Note. — ^For  explanation  in  regard  to  my  unfortunate  mistake  in  des- 
cribing this  species  as  new,  and  thus  adding  another  synonym  to  the 
already  too  long  list,  see  previous  note  under  Boapedon  nubilum.] 

The  female  is  seldom  pruinose ;  occiput,  brown ;  pronotum,  reddish- 
brown,  varied  with  dots  and  lines  of  yellow.  The  posterior  lobe  of  the 
pronotum  in  each  sex  is  densely  punctured,  but  that  of  the  female  inter- 
sected by  irregular,  slightly -raised  lines. 

Oe.  cinctaj  Thos.  Syn.,  Oe.  cincta,  Thos.  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila., 
1870,  p.  80.) — Female :  Very  similar  in  appearance  and  coloring  to  the 
male  of  Oe.  aequalis,  (Say,)  but  in  the  carvings  of  the  head  approaching  the 
TomanoHj  (Sauss.,)  of  wnich  Oe.  sulphurea  (Burm.)  may  be  taken  us  the 
North  American  type.  The  vertex  channeled;  the  margins  strongly 
and  sharply  elevated,  waved,  descending;  truncate  squarely  in  front;  a 
slight  median  line  visible.  Frontal  ridge  vertical,  straight,  sulcate, 
narrowed  immediately  below  the  antennae,  expanding  at  the  base, 
reaching  the  transverse  suture ;  lateral  carinaB  distinct,  divergent  Pro- 
notum rugose^  tricarinate,  truncate  in  front,  angled  at  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity; median  carina  only  a  raised  line,  cut  by  incisions  land  3; 
lateral  carinse  distinct  on  the  posterior  lobe,  obliterated  in  front,  coarc- 
tate  in  front,  expanding  posteriorly;  incision  3  situated  before  the 
middle.  Elvtra  narrow,  passing  the  abdomen  one-Uiird  their  length. 
Wings  nearly  the  same  length.  Posterior  femora  not  passing  the  ab- 
domen.   Antennse  passing  the  pronotum  slightly. 

Ck)lor  ^siccus) :  Rusty  brown,  varied  with  lighter  and  darker  shades. 
Face  ana  the  sides  of  the  pronotum  yellow,  mottled  with  brown ;  two 
black  bands  pass  round  the  front,  one  immediately  above,  and  the  other 
just  below  the  antennae,  (the  lower  a  little  broader  than  the  upper;)  con- 
verging behind  these,  they  pass  through  the  eye  (plainly  to  be  seen  in  a 
fresh  specimen)  and  become  a  single  black  stripe  behind  the  eye,  which 
reaches  to  the  posterior  incision  of  the  pronotum,  decreasing  in  width 
as  it  passes  along  the  lateral  angle*  Pronotum  ash-colored  on  the  dor- 
sum ;  posterior  lobe  palest,  with  minute  brown  tubercles  scattered  over 
it;  a  dark-brown  spot  on  each  side.  Elytra  brown,  darkest  next  the 
base;  semi-transparent  at  the  apex.  Wings  transparent,  yellow  next 
the  base;  apical  half  dusky ;  this  dark  marginal  band  is  broad  in  front, 
tapering  toward  the  inner  angle  but  does  not  reach  it;  stretches  along 
the  front  sub-margin  nearly  to  the  base ;  is  somewhat  darker  at  the 
inner  and  outer  borders,  reaching  to  the  apex.  Posterior  femora  red- 
dish with  two  oblique  darker  bands  on  the  outer  fELce,  and  three  black 
bands  inside. 

Dimensions :  Length,  1  inch ;  to  tip  of  elytra,  1.26  inch ;  to  end  of 
pronotum  from  vertex,  .31  inch :  femora,  .54  inch ;  tibise,  .44  inch. 

Habitat :  Northeastern  New  Mexico. 
•  Oc  carlingiana^  Thos.  Syn.,  Oe.  carlinianaj  Thos.  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.,  Phila.,  1870,  p.  81.) — Female:  This  species  at  first  sight  has  much 
the  appearance  of  Oe.  Carolina^  (Linn.,)  but  an  examinsition  of  the  head 
or  thorax,  or  spreading  the  wings,  will  soon  undeceive  the  observer. 
Although  a  little  smaller  than  that  species,  it  is  more  robust,  compared 
with  its  length.  The  carving  of  the  head  is  much  the  same  as  Oe.  cor- 
allipes.  Occiput  short,  sub-convex,  not  ascending ;  vertex  very  broad, 
slightly  deflexed ;  the  broad,  shallow,  central  foveola  divided  by  a  me- 
dian carina  into  two  elongate  pentagonal  spaces,  the  median  carina  and 
margin  next  the  eye  being  the  longest  sides;  the  lateral  shallow  foveoUe 
triangular ;  at  the  top  of  the  fronbil  ridge  is  a  lunate  de^tes&v^\v.\  \\Q\iX^ 
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ridge  somewhat  broad,  obtusely  margined,  expanded  at  the  ocellas,  ver- 
tical, reaching  the  cross  suture;  lateral  carinse  distinct,  reaching  the 
corners  of  the  face.  Antennae  filiform,  sub-planate.  Pronotam  sub- 
cylindrical  in  front,  flat  on  the  posterior  lobe,  expanded  posteriorly,  nor 
constricted ;  median  carina,  a  raised  line,  cut  by  the  cross  incisions  1 
and  3 ;  posterior  incision  before  the  middle ;  lateral  carinaa  obliterated 
in  front,  but  distinct  on  the  front  of  the  posterior  lobe;  posterior  lobe 
densely  punctate.  Elytra  and  wings  extend  slightly  beyond  the  abdo- 
men. Posterior  femora  short,  not  reaching  the  extremity  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  inflated. 

Color  (siccus) :  Ash-colored  5  vertex  and  posterior  lobe  of  tliepronotum 
tinged  with  reddish  brown:  Elytra  opaque  and  somewhat  brownish  at 
the  base,  semi-transparent  at  the  apex ;  dotted  over  with  pale  brown. 
The  wings,  when  fully  expanded,  present  a  very  broad  fuscns  band  across 
the  base,  parallel  with  the  body,  the  outer  border  lying  a  little  l)eyoDd 
the  middle  of  the  wing,  (when  thus  expanded ;)  a  large  triangular  space 
at  the  apex  transparent,  with  dark  and  white  veins.  Posterior  femora 
spotted  with  black  inside ;  tibiae  yellowish. 

Male :  The  male  difiers  only  in  size,  and  in  having  the  elytra  crossed 
by  irregular  brownish  bands,  somewhat  as  in  Oe.  aeq^ualisj  but  less 
distinct. 

Dimensions:  Female — ^length,  1.38  inch;  to  tip  of  the  elytra,  1.58  inch; 
to  tip  of  the  pronotum,  from  the  vertex,  .45  iiich ;  femora,  .64 inch.  Male — 
length,  1.16  inch ;  to  tip  of  elytra,  1.36  inch ;  to  tip  of  pronotum,  .42  inch; 
femora,  .58  inch. 

Habitat :  Found  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming ;  somewhat  rare  in  the 
former,  but  abundant  in  the  latter.  Jt  varies  considerably  in  color, 
sometimes  assuming  a  very  distinct  purplish  tinge  throughout,  but 
especially  on  the  elytra  and  wings ;  at  other  times  a  pale,  dirty  yellow, 
with  the  spots  on  the  elytra  wanting.  The  purplish  variety  I  observed 
only  in  Wyoming,  between  Chugwater  and  South  Pass.  This  species 
belongs  to  "that  group  of  Oedipodes  of  which  the  Oe,  aequalis  (Say)  may 
be  taken  as  the  type ;  to  this  belong  Carolina  at  one  extreme,  and  tri- 
fasciata  at  the  other,  aequuliSj  carlingianay  and  perhaps  cincta  and  some 
others. 

Oe.  neglecta^  Thos.  Syn.,  Oe.  neglecta^  Thos.  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sei., 
Phila.,  1870,  p.  81.) — Female :  Much  like  Oe.  corallipeSj  (Hald.,)  being  about 
the  size  of  the  male  of  that  species,  for  wiiich  it  has  doubtless  often  been 
taken.  In  its  carvings,  as  well  as  size,  it  comes  very  near  Oe.  mexicanaj 
(Sauss.)  Vertex  very  broad,  transverse,  foveolate;  the  large  central 
foveola  divided,  by  the  recurving  margins,  into  three  contiguous 
foveolae :  these  margins,  seen  from  the  front,  form  a  W,  with  a  line 
across  tne  middle  angle;  lateral  foveolsc  obsolete;  frontal  ridge  bisul- 
cate  above  the  ocellus,  sulcate  below,  expanded  at  the  ocellus.  Prono- 
tum flat  above  and  rough ;  median  carina  a  raised  line,  very  distinctly 
severed  by  cross  incision  3,  before  the  middle ;  incisions  2  and  3  come 
together  at  the  median  carina;  anterior  portion  rugose j  posterior  lobe 
covered  on  the  dorsum  with  elongate  tubercles,  its  sides  granulose. 
Elytra  and  wings  extend  beyond  the  abdomen.  Antennsa  filiform, 
reaching  the  extremity  of  the  pronotum.  Posterior  femora  about  the 
length  of  the  abdomen. 

Color  (siccus) :  Dirty  brown,  with  fuscus  spots.  Each  elytron  has  a 
narrow  yellow  stripe  near  the  dorsal  border ;  base  brown,  fading  toward 
the  apex,  which  is  semi-transparent;  marked  with  groups  of  fiiscus 
8i)ots,  which,  at  two  points,  are  grouped  so  as  to  foim  irregular  band:^ 
Wings  yellow  at  base;  a  dark  band  of  moderate  width  crossing  just 
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beyond  the  middle,  curving  inward  to  the  posterior  angle;  apex  trans- 
parent, veins  dusky.  Posterior  femora  crossed  on  the  oucBide  by  two 
very  indistinct,  oblique,  reddish  bands;  inside,  beneath,  and  tibiae  orange 
yellow ;  spines  of  the  tibia?  tipped  with  black.  Antennae  pale  at  base, 
apical  portion  dusky. 

Dimensions :  Female — ^length,  1.16  inch ;  to  tip  of  elytra,  1.38  inch/ 
to  end  of  pronotum,  from  vertex,  .44  inch ;  femora,  .03  inch. 

Habitat :  Northeast  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming.*  Since 
my  return  home,  I  have  taken  here  (Southern  Illinois)  some  specimens 
which  appear  to  belong  to  this  species. 

This  species  agrees  so  nearly  with  Oe.  mcxicana  (Sauss.)  that  I  would 
have  marked  my  specimens  as  such,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  wings  are 
yellow  at  the  base. 

STAURONOTUS,   (FISCIIER.) 

S.  Ellwtti,  Thos.  Syn.,  8.  Elliotti^  Thos.  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci., 
Phila.,  1870,  p.  82.) — Male  and  female :  Medium  size,  robust,  sub-angu- 
late.  Head  large,  widest  below;  face  sub-vertical,  strongly  deflexed 
below  the  transverse  suture;  occiput  convex;  vertex  slightly  declined, 
foveolate;  foveol»  shallow,  the  central  broad,  the  lateral  triangular, 
the  points  of  the  three  meeting  in  a  sharp  angle  midway  between  the 
upper  angle  of  the  eye  and  the  base  of  the  antennae;  froiital  ridge  not 
sulcate,  narrowed  above;  lateral  carinse  distinct,  strongly  divergent  be- 
low; eyes  medium  size,  ovate.  Pronotum  short,  sub-truncate  in  front, 
posterior  angle  obtuse  and  rounded ;  the  three  transverse  incisions  dis- 
tinct and  closely  approximate,  1  shortest,  2  and  3  connect  at  their  ter- 
mini on  the  side  of  the  pronotum  by  an  oblique  depression ;  incision  3 
about  the  middle  of  the  pronotum;  median  carina  distinct,  not  elevated; 
lateral  carina)  distinct  on  the  anterior  lobe,  and  front  part  of  the  pos- 
terior lobe ;  the  spaces  on  the  anterior  lobe  between  the  median  and 
lateral  carinae  depressed  like  shallow  basins.  Elytra  and  wings  about 
as  long  as  the  abdomen.  Posterior  femora  inflated  near  tbe  base,  atten- 
uate near  the  tip.  Pectus  not  broader  than  the  head.  Antennie  fili- 
form, reaching  the  end  of  the  pron'otum.  Anal  appendages  of  female 
very  short  and  blunts  Color  (siccus)  yellow,  varied  with  brown.  Head 
yellow,  occiput  dotted  with  brown,  sometimes  forming  imperfect  waved 
lines;  antennae  pale  at  the  base,  remainder  brown.  Pronotum  with  a 
yellow  cross  on  the  back ;  beginning  at  the  lateral  angles  of  the  poste- 
rior lobe,  the  stripes  converge  anteriorly,  and,  crossing  about  tbe  middle, 
fade  on  tne  anteriw  lobe ;  a  triangular  brown  spot,  between  these  stripes, 
on  the  posterior  lobe;  sides  brownish,  fading  below.  Elytra  brov^i,  a 
yellow  stripe  along  the  inner  margin ;  lower  half  dotted  with  dark 
brown.  Wings  transparent,  veins  white  except  at  the  apex,  where  they 
are  dusky.  Posterior  femora  yellow,  with  •two  or  three  oblique  brown- 
ish spots  ne-ar  the  upper  edge,  which  cross  and  become  distinct  bands 
on  the  inside ;  knee  brown ;  tibiae  dusky  above  and  at  the  tips,  rest 
yellow ;  (I  think  bluish  in  the  living  specimens.) 

Dimensions :  Female — ^length,  1.07  inch ;  te  tip  of  the  elytra,  1.10  inch ; 
to  end  of  pronotum^  .34  inch ;  femur,  .62  inch.  Male — length  .88  inch ; 
to  tip  of  elytra,  .88  mch :  femur,  .00  inch. 

Habitat:  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

Named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Elliott,  artist  of  the  expedition, 
who,  in  addition  to  his  arduous  duties,  was  constant  in  his  efforts  to  col- 
lect specimens  of  natural  history,  and  who  rendered  me  valuable  assist- 
ance in  collecting  jjlants  and  insects. 

This  sub-genus  of  Fischer  (Orthop.  Europ.,  \>.  ^oA"^  W-Oun^V^^^  ^^<i£^ 
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sm  a  genus,  as  the  distingoisbing  characters  are  sufficient  to  separat-e  it 
Irom  Stenobothrus.  Hippqpedon  (Saussure)  approaches  rather  too  near 
thi8  genus  to  remain  as  a  separate  group. 

AGBOLOPHXTUSy  (NOV.  GEN.) 

Generic  characters:  (Edipodiform,  head  p^Tamidal,  apex  directed 
upward.  Occiput  narrowed  anteriorly,  ascending ;  vertex  pyramidal,  tri- 
angular, pointing  upward  between  the  eyes  and  antennse :  eyes  ovate, 
placed  nigh  and  well  forward :  face  vertical,  carinated ;  m>utal  ridge, 
sulcate.  Maxillary  palpi  medium  length,  terminal  joints  sab-eqnal, 
rather  short;  labial  palpi  proportionally  longer,  ultimate  joint  longest. 
Antennas  stout  sub-planate.  basal  joint  very  large,  tiiangular,  ins^led 
in  deep  obl6ng  foveolse  under  the  pyramidal  vertex ;  medium  length. 
Pronotum  of  moderate  length,  coarctat^;  posterior  lobe  with  the  me- 
dian carina  elevated  in  the  form  of  a  crest  arcuate  on  the  top,  the  shaq) 
posterior  angle  extending  over  the  base  of  the  elytra ;  the  anterior  por- 
tion rounded  on  the  dorsum,  not  carinated ;  the  three  transverse  incis- 
ions distinct,  two  sinuous,  tnree  bent  abruptly  forward  round  the  iwint 
of  the  crest.  Elytra  narrow,  reaching  beyond  the  abdomen ;  wings 
ample ;  legs  long,  slender,  and  pilose.  Prosternum  not  spined  j  pectus 
narrow. 

A.  hirfipesy  Thos.  Syn.  OryUus  hirtipes^  Say.  (Amer.  Ent,  III,  PL 
XXXIV,  Le  Conte's  Ed.,  I,  78,  PL  XXXIY,  Fig.  1.)— The  description 
given  by  Mr.  Say,  with  the  figure,  will  enable  the  entomologist  i-eadily 
to  determine  this  species.  The  figure  gives  rather  too  dark  a  shade  to 
the  abdomen  and  thorax,  which  is  also  the*  case  with  the  next  figure  on 
the  same  plate,  (Orylltts  formosus  ;)  the  color  of  these  parts  varies  from 
a  pale  greenish  yellow  to  a  brownish  yellow.  I  have  formed  the  genus 
AcrolopJiitus  for  the  reception  of  this  species,  which  should  no  longer 
remain  buried  in  the  old  genus  OryUus,  which  is  now  restricted  to  proper 
limits.  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  here  that  I  had  the  good  fortune 
while  in  Colorado  to  pass  over  the  same  ground  traversed  by  Mr.  Sa«^', 
and  to  obtain  specimens  of  all  the  species  of  Oryllua  described  by  him, 
viz :  aqualis,  hivitintus,  formosua,  hirtipes,  nubiluSj  and  trifasciatus. 
AH  of  these  have  now  been  placed  in  modern  genera,  except  fonn<mts, 
for  which  probably  a  new  genus  will  have  to  bo  formecL 

TOMONOTUS,  (SAUSS.) 

T.  nietanusj  Sauss.  (Orthop.  Nov.  Amer.  II,  24.  Ber.  et  Mag.  de  ZooL, 
1861,  p.  321.)  ^ 

T.  mexicamts,  Sauss.  (Orthop.  Nov.  Amer.  II,  23.  Eev.  et  Mag. 
et  de  ZooL,  1861^  p.  321.) — ^I  have  specimens  of  two  specie-s  of  Tomo- 
notij  which,  I  thmk,  belong  to  the  species  thus  named  by  Saus- 
sure; they  certainly  agree  very  closely  with  his  short  descriptions. 
The  T.  nietanus,  when  living,  appe<ars  quite  black  :  its  bright-red  wings 
being  visible  at  a  considerable  distance  when  nying,  and  the  sharp 
notes  of  the  males  being  easily  recognized  by  the  ear  which  has  once 
heard  them.  It  is  closely-  allied  to  tiie  Oe.  sulphurea  Burm,  which  be- 
longs to  this  genuH ;  the  notes  of  the  male  of  this  species  can  also  be 
recognized  by  the  practiced  ear.  It  is  possible  that  the  notes  of  the 
males  may,  under  some  circumstances,  enable  us  to  determine  whether 
certain  diflterences  are  specific  or  only  of  variety. 

The  generic  characters  by  which  Saussure  proposes  to  distinguish 
this  genus  are  not  well  chosen,  as  they  scarcely  cover  the  group  he  evi- 
dently intended  to  embrace;  nor  is  the  gap  between  Oedipoda  and 
Qoinphocerm  or  Tragocephala  quite  broad  enough  for  the  insertion  of  a 
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genus  between  them.  Before  a  trne  natural  arrangement  can  be  ob- 
tained the  Bpecies  of  these  genera  and  of  the  heterogeneous  Oedipoda 
Mrfll  have  to  be  thrown  together  and  then  separated  into  groups  by  other 
characters. 

T.pseudO'nietanus^  Thos.  Syn.,  T.paeudo-nietanuSj  Thos.  (Proc.  Acad. 
Xat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1870,  p.  82.) — Male:  Size  and  appearance  much  like  T. 
nietanuSj  (Sauss.,)  from  which  it  differs  only  as  follows :  The  facial  costa  is 
slightly  broader  and  less  excavated  below  the  ocellus ;  the  occiput  and 
pronotum  less  rugose ;  the  antennse  nearer  cylindrical.  The  color  is 
darker,  the  sides  being  deep-black  throughout  to  the  extremity  of  the 
elytra;  the  posterior  part  of  the  occiput  and  dorsum  of  the  pronotum 
an  ashy  yellow,  the  front  lobe  and  lateral  margins  of  the  pronotum 
dotted  with  black ;  the  upper  edge  of  each  posterior  femur  has  two 
yellow  spots,  the  one  next  the  base  the  larger ;  the  entire  under  surface 
a  shining  black;  wings,  as  in  nieianm ;  base  rosaceous;  posterior  mar- 
gin broadly  margined  with  black,  and  a  facia  of  the  same  running  along 
Qie  anterior  sub-margin  nearly  to  the  base. 

Dimensions.  Male:  Length,  1  inch;  to  tip  of  elytra,  1.25  inch;  femur, 
.07  inch.;  tibia,  .53  inch. 

Habitat:  Found  near  Canon  City,  Colorado,  close  to  the  mountains 
in  a  caiion;  also  near  Fort  Fetterman,  Wyoming.  I  have  not  seen  the 
female.  This  may  possibly  be  a  variety  of  T.  nietanusy  but  from  the 
permanent  difference  in  the  color  of  the  pronotum,  and  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  found  at  but  dne  point  in  Colorado,  and  over  a  very  limited 
territory  in  Wyoming,  while  the  other  was  found  more  generally  distrib- 
uted on  the  Plains,  1  conclude  it  is  a  different  species. 

[Note. — While  passing  from  Fort  Fetterman  to  Eed  Buttes,  in  Wyom- 
ing, we  encountered  a  vast  swarm  of  Caloptenus  spretusj  not  flying  but 
on  the  ground  pairing.  I  noticed  here,  as  I  had  under  similar  circum- 
stances before,  that  where  these  were  very  numerous,  few  specimens  of 
any  other  species  were  to  be  found.  In  this  case  almost  the  only  species 
to  be  seen  were  T.  niistanus  and  Oe.  trifasciata^  whereas  but  a  few  miles 
back  other  species  could  be  found  in  abundance.] 

STENOBOTHRUS,  (FISCHER.) 

a.  Antennae  filiform  or  sub-filiform. 

ft.  Lateral  foveola(?  obsolete. 

[Note. — It  was  with  some  hesitancy  that  I  concluded  to  describe 
any  of  the  species  which  appear  to  belong  to  this  genus.  Although 
Fischer  is  genefally  very  careful  and  exact,  the  characters  of  this 
genus,  as  given  by  him,  show  the  difficulty  he  has  fallen  into  by  cling- 
ing too  closely  to  variations  in  a  given  part.  The  consequence  is  that 
this  genus  has  become  the  receptacle  for  a  number  of  species  varying 
widely  from  the  type.  In  fact,  we  may  truly  say  that  the  distinguishing 
character  (if  his  itaUca  are  to  be  relied  upon)  is  the  exception  instead  of 
the  rule.  Finding  that  neither  Scudder  nor  Saussure  had  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  trammeled  by  this  character,  I  have  concluded  to  follow 
them.  The  subdivisions  given  above  are  after  Saussure,  the  latter 
being  in  direct  opposition  to  the  leading  character  before  alluded  to. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  strictures.  I  sulmit  there  is  a  marked  group 
for  which  Fischer  evidently  intended  this  genus,  the  similarity  being 
easily  detected  by  the  eye.] 

8t  obionusj  uov.  sp. — ^Female:  Head  somewhat  narrow,  face  sub-verti- 
cal; vertex  slightly  deflexed,  rounded  in  front,  margins  elevated,. a  slight 
median  line;  frontal  costa  obtuse,  convex  above,  with  a  very  slight 
depression  at  the  ocellus ;  pronotum  sub-truucaA.^  m  Itovi^^  \k^'?5y£rc<^'^ 
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extremity  obtuse-angled 5  tricarinate;  median  carina  slightly  elevated, 
entire;  lateral  carina)  converging  before  the  middle,  expanding  pos- 
teriorly, slightly  arcuate  in  this  part;  cross  incisions  indistinct,  and  all 
on  the  anterior  half;  anal  appendages  of  moderate  length ;  elytra  and 
wings  a  little  longer  than  the  alxlomen. 

Color  (siccus):  Testaceous  brown,  varied  with  ashy  green.  Face 
greenish,  varied  with  light  and  dark  shades;  npi>er  portion  of  the  cheeks 
and  cranium  brown;  a  very  narrow  yellow  line  running  from  the  eye  to 
the  lateral  carina  of  the  pronotum.  Pronotum  testaceous,  the  anterior 
lobes  being  darkest ;  sides  brown ;  posterior  lobe  an  ashy  green,  with  11 
dusky  median  stripe.  Elytra  T)ale  reddish  brown,  translucent  at  the 
apex;  fuscus  spots  along  the  middle  field  and  lower  border.  Venter 
and  pectus  dull  yellow. 

Male:  Differs  from  the  female  only  in  size;  in  the  face  being  more 
rounded  ;  the  upper  portions  of  the  head  and  pronotum  being  darker; 
and  the  spots  on  the  inside  of  the  femora  not  so  dark. 

Dinicnsions :  Female — length,  1  inch ;  to  tip  of  the  elytra,. 1.1  inch ;  to 
end  of  pronotum,  .35  inch  ;  antenna^  about  the  st^me ;  femur,  .52  inch. 
Male — ^length,  .05  inch;  femur,  .40  inch. 

Ilabitat:  First  seen  on  the  Arkansas  in  the  vicinity  of  Canon  City; 
found  in  abundance  on  a  species  of  Obione. 

'  St  hrimn^my  nov.  sp. — Female :  Somewhat  simflar  to  St  prapinquans 
(Scudd.)  in  size  and  appearance,  but  rather  larger.  Vertex  broad,  scarcely 
expanding  in  front  of  the  eyes ;  angle  rounded ;  apex  blunt,  margins 
raised;  a  faint  median  line  visible.  Frontal  ridge  convex,  punctate  on 
the  margins,  expanding  below,  not  depressed  at  the  ocellus;  seen  from 
the  side  arcuate.  Pronotum  sul»-truncate  in  front,  posterior  angle 
rounded;  slightly  convergent  in  the  middle;  the  three  carinae  about 
equally  prominent ;  the  three  transverse  incisions'visible  on  the  dorsum; 
3  is  situated  about  the  middle  and  is  the  only  one  that  cuts  the  median 
carina.  Elytra  narrow,  about  the  length  of  the  abdomen ;  wings  about 
the  same  length.  Posterior  femora  just  the  length  of  the  abdomen. 
Presternum  transversely  convex  in  front ;  the  posterior  part  slightly 
excavated  in  the  middle.  The  superior  anal  comiculi  covered  by  the 
hood-like  extension  of  the  hust  abdominal  segment ;  lower  pair  rather 
short  and  slender.    Antennas  reach  the  tip  of  the  pronotum.   • 

Color  (siccus) :  Reddish  brown.  The  vertex  and.  the  face  bright  red- 
dish brown,  bordered  each  side  by  a  yellow  stripe  which  descends  in 
front  of  the  eyes ;  parts  of  the  mouth  yellow ;  cranium  brown,  palest  in 
the  middle;  a  narrow  yellow  line  runs  from  the  eye  to  the  lateral  carina 
of  the  pronotum.  Pronotum  brown.  Wings  hyaline,  the  nerves  of  the 
apical  portion  dark.  Femora  on  the  disk  testaceous;  beneath  yellow; 
inside  crossed  by  two  black  bands.  Tibia)  surrounded  by  an  indistinct 
yellow  ring  below  the  knee ;  rest  a  dull  yellow  (probably  blue  when 
alive.)    Venter  and  pectus  dull  yellow. 

Male :  Differs  only  in  size  and  as  follows:  the  face  more  arcuate;  the 
upper  portions  of  the  head  and  pronotum  darker ;  inside  of  the  femora 
not  so  dark. 

Dimensions:  Female — length,  1  Inch;  to  tip  of  the  elytra.,  1.10  inch;  to 
end  of  pronotum,  .35  inch;  antenuse,  .35  inch;  femur,  .52;  inch.  Male — 
length,  .65  inch ;  femur,  .40  inch. 

Habitat:  Found  with  prexjeding;  and  probably  in  Eastern  Wyoming. 

St  gnadri-macuJutiis^  nov.  sp. — A  little  smaller  than  St  obionv^y  simi- 
lar in  shape.  Occiput  convex,  ascending ;  vertex  of  moderate  width, 
not  expanded  in  front  of  the  eyes,  front  margins  raised,  meeting  in  a 
blunt  right  angle;  face  slightly  arcuate,  detlexed  below;  frontal  costa 
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])rominent,  flat,  not  sulcate;  margins  parallel,  pnilctate,  slightly  de- 
l)ressed  at  the  ocellus,  reaching  the  clypeus ;  lateral  carinas  distinct  and 
arcurate,  reaching  the  lower  angles.  Pronotum  short,  truncate  in  front, 
angle  behind,  tricarinate;  median  carina  slightly  elevated;  the  lateral 
cariure  more  obtuse,  convergent  a  little  in  front  of  the  middle,  forming 
an  entering  obtuse  angle ;  divergent  anteriorly  and  posteriorly ;  cross 
incision  3  sinuate,  cutting  all  the  carinre,  and  situated  about  the  middle; 
incisions  1  and  2  represented  on  the  dorsum  by  cross  rows  of  punctures. 
Elytra  narrow,  and  shorter  than  the  abdomen.  Posterior  femora  not 
passing  the  abdomen. 

Color  (siccus) :  Yellow  with  brownish  spots  and  stripes.  Face  yellow ; 
cheeks  yellow  and  fuscus ;  a  narrow  fiiscus  stripe  along  the  cranium  ; 
a  broad  stripe  of  the  same  reaching  from  eaeh  eye  to  the  pronotum. 
Pronotum  with  alternating  dashes  of  yellow  and  brown ;  lateral  carina3 
yellow ;  corners  of  the  posterior  lobe  brown ;  sides  darkest  above,  yellow 
below.  Elytra  pale  reddish  brown,  fading  toward  the  apex,  with  four 
brown  spots  in  a  row  along  the  middle  field,  and  a  little  dash  of  the  same 
near  the  b{i«e.  Wings  hyaline ;  nerves  mostly'  white.  Abdomen  with 
rings  of  yellow  and  brown.  Disk  and  two  spots  on  the  upi)er  carina  of 
the  posterior  femur  reddish-brown.  Antennse  yellow,  darkest  at  the 
tips.    Under  surfaee  pale  yellow. 

Dimensions:  Female,  length  .88  inch;  to  tip  of  the  elytra,  .75  inch; 
femur,  .50  inch. 

Habitat :  Southern  Colorado  and,  I  think,  Eastern  Wyoming. 

[NoTK. — The  living  insect  is  a  pale  pea-gi^een  where  the  dry  is  yellow. 
This  and  all  other  species  were  placed  in  alcohol  before  being  dried.] 

Variety :  a.  Face  nearly  vertical ;  frontal  costa  more  i)rominent  and 
somewhat  sidcate  5  lateral  carinas  not  so  much  lK*nt  or  so  divergent;  cra- 
nium not  quite  so  convex.  Lateral  carinoe  of  the  pronotum  less  con- 
stricted. The  yellow  spaces  broader  and  paler;  the  brown  more 
restricted.  This  may  prove  to  be  a  distinct  species,  but  the  general 
ftPl^rance  is  so  much  the  same  that  I  have  i^referred  describing  the 
latter  as  a  variety  until  more  specimens  can  be  obtained.  Females 
oiLly  seen. 

REMARKS  ON  THE   CALOPTENUS  SPRETUS. 

The  following  additional  facts  in  regard  to  this  destructive  species 
have  been  obtained  since  the  publication  of  the  report  of  last  year.  I 
would  remark,  first,  that  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  incursions  of  this 
insect  into  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  been  published  in  the  American 
Entomologist  by  the  lamented  Walsh,  who,  after  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  all  the  data  he  could  obtain,  comes  to  the  following  conclusion, 
which  I  quote  in  his  own  words : 

The  above  facta,  aud  others  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  particularizo,  Biiffioiently 
show  that  the  Hateful  Grasshopper,  when  suddenly  transferred  from  its  uativo  Alpine 
homo  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  some  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to 
the  warm  regions  of  the  vaUey  of  the  Mississippi,  less  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  gra<lually  becomes  diseased  and  barren,  and  loses,  more  or  Icsh,  its  natural 
appetites  and  instincts.  Whv  we  do  not  observe  the  same  phenomena  in  tlie  case  of 
the  Colorado  potato  bug,  which  was  originsiUy  a  denizen  of  the  same  cold  Alpine 
country,  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  The  former  insect  reaches  the  Mississippi  lowlands 
at  one  sudden  flight,  and  in  one  season ;  it  has  therefore  no  opportunity  to  become 
graduaUy  acclimatized  and  inured  to  the  new  conditions  of  life  under  which  it  is  called 
upon  to  exist.  Consequently,  it  becomes  diseased  and  barren,  and  tinnlly  perishes. 
The  latter  insect,  on  the  other  hand,  has  reached  the  Mississippi  lowlands  only  by  slow 
and  gradual  approaches,  breeding  at  every  way-station  on  the  road,  and  tlnus  l>ecom- 
in^,  generation  after  generation,  more  and  more  acclimatized  to  a  higher  temp(^raturo, 
as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  and  to  a  greater  atmospheric  pressure,  as  ii)dicate<1 
by  the  barometer.  Consequently,  it  may  now  bo  considered  as  a  permanently  accli- 
matized resident  of  our  great  western  valley;  though  even  here  it  tUn,v<y^\:ccs\vXv^s«^XRx^ 
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and  extends  eastward  much  faster  in  a  cold  northerly  than  in  a  warm  southerly  lati- 
tude. We  have  traced  back  the  history  of  this  insect  as  far  as  the  year  1820 ;  and  in 
all  these  forty-eight  years,  although  no  less  than  seven  invasions  of  the  country  to  the 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mount-ains  have  taken  place,  namely,  in  1820, 1^56, 1857, 1864, 1866, 
1867,  and  1868,  it  has  never  yet  got  within  one  hundre<l  and  twelve  miles  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  will  ever  do  so  for  the  future. 
There  must  necessarily  be  some  limit  or  other  to  the  powers  of  iiigbt  of  this  insect. 
It  would  be  absurd,  for  example,  to  suppose  that  it  could  ily,  in  one  season,  as  far  east- 
ward as  England  or  France,  or  even  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Consequently,  as  it 
can  be  proved  by  historical  records,  that  it  has  never,  within  tbe  last  half  century-, 
reached  within  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles  of  tbe  Mississippi,  the  fair  and  reason- 
able inference  is  that  it  never  will  do  so  in  the  future. 

His  views  in  regard  to  the  hatching  grounds  or  nativity  of  this  insect 
are  strongly  contested  by  William  N.  Byers,  esquire,  of  Denver,  who  has 
given  the  subject  considerable  attention.  While  Mr.  Walsh  believes  the 
mountain  canons  are  the  points  from  which  they  issue,  (with  which  I  at 
first  agreed,)  Mr.  Byers,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  they  come  from  the  plains 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  will  hereafter  give  my  present  opinion, 
my  first  view  ha\ing  been  somewhat  modified  by  subsequent  investiga- 
tion. I  have  received  from  Mr.  Byers  a  full  statement  of  his  observations 
in  regard  to  the  history  and  habits  of  this  insect,  from  which  I  make  the 
following  quotations: 

They  generally  enter  Colorado  from  some  point  between  north  and  west,  usually 
about  north  30^  west.  The  most  destructive  flight  we  ever  had  here  was  in  1864. 
Early  in  tlie  season  we  heard  of  great  swarms  of  grasshoppers  hatching  out  upon  the 
plains  of  Montana,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri  liiver,  and  along  the 
Yellowstone.  Lator  we  heard  of  their  progress  south  and  east.  In  August  I  was  with 
Professor  Parry  (now  botanist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture)  and  Velie  in  an 
attempt  to  ascend  Long's  Peak.  On  the  21st  we  returned  to  the  i)lains  at  the  mouth  of 
St.  Vrain's  Caiion,  abo\it  titty  miles  north  of  Denver.  A  man  came  up  the  valley,  in  thf^ 
evening,  to  where  wo  stopped,  and  reported  the  grasshoppers  entering  the  valley  from 
the  north.  The  next  morning,  August  22d,  I  rode  down  the  valley  and  found  portions 
of  the  corn  fields  and  grass  blackened  by  their  numbers.  About  live  days  nftt^r, 
August  27th,  tho  swarm  reache<l  Denver,  darkening  the  sky  and  often  covering  tho 
streets.  They  devoured  corn,  tomatoes,  potato  vines,  onions,  (&c.,  almost  entirely,  and 
within  the  spjice  of  three  to  five  days.  The  column  moved  on,  say  ten  miles  jier  day, 
and  left  the  (then)  settled  portions  of  Colorado  within  the  valley  or  basin  of  thn 
Arkansas.  We  heard  no  more  of  them.  But  myriails  remained  hero,  or  continued 
arriving  from  the  northwest,  and  deposited  their  eggs  in  plowed  fields  and  upon  rolliuix, 
sandy,  and  gravelly  laud,  where  the  sod  was  unbroken.  In  ISexitember  and  OctobtT 
most  of  them  died.  Tho  first  swarm  devoured  aU  that  was  green,  but  Colorado's  grei'u 
crops  in  August  are  of  small  value  compared  with  those  harvested  in  July  and  up  to 
August  10th.  In  March  following  the  eggs  depomted  by  them  began  hatching,  first  upon 
sandy,  and  gravelly  hiUsides,  facing  the  sun,  and  later  in  plowed  fields  and  in  coUUt 
BoUs,  the  outcomiug  brood  reaching  too  lat-e  ii)  May.  In  walking  over  the  ground  tho 
young  swarm  rose  about  the  feet  like  a  gray  mist  or  dust,  the  little  creatures  hopping 
away  like  fleas.  Where  numerous  they  literally  devoured  every  green  thing.  If  ji 
wheat  field  (in  which  none  were  hatched)  was  attacked  they  moved  across  it,  or  from 
the  circumference  to  the  center,  with  the  regularity  aud  the  effect  of  advancing  flames. 

The  flights  of  1864  destroyed  com  and  other  late  crops ;  the  young  of  Idbo  ate  up 
wheat  and  other  small  grains.  Tho  comparative  damage  was  i)robab1y  as  one  to  four, 
the  young  brood  being  far  the  worst,  simply  because  their  opportunity  was  greatest. 
Generally  they  move  leisurely ;  their  direction  influenced  largely  by  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  In  fact  I  attribute  mainly  their  general  course  to  the  prevailing  winds  which 
come  during  that  portion  of  the  season  when  they  fly  most,  almost  invariably  from  tho 
northwest.  Along  toward  noon,  in  bright,  warm  days,  they  rise  by  circular  flights, 
each  seeming  to  act  individually,  to  a  considerable  height,  and  then  sail  away,  with 
tolerable  regularity,  in  one  general  direction.  If  there  is  no  wind,  many  of  them  ccm- 
tinue  whirling  about  iu  the  air,  like  bees  swanning,  but,'away  beyond,  myriads  can  bo 
seen  moving  across  the  sun  toward  the  southeast,  looking  liko  snow-flakes.  If  there 
is  a  change  in  the  atmosphere,  such  as  the  approach  of  a  thunder-storm,  or  gale  of 
wind,  tliey  come  down  precipitately,  seeming  to  fold  their  wings  and  fall  by  the  foreo 
of  gravity,  thousands  being  killed  by  the  fall,  if  it  is  upon  stone,  or  other  hard  surface. 
If  not  interrupted  by  such  causes  they  descend  dnrinc  the  afternoon. 

The  swarm  of  August,  1864,  and  the  brood  of  April  and  May,  1865,  are  the  only  gen- 
eral visitations  that  have  scourged  Colorado.    SimUar  ones,  both  flights  and  broods, 
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have  visited  portions  of  the  Territory  each  year  since,  but  generally  confined  to  partic- 
ular localities  or  narrow  belts. 

The  Bwaruis  that  invaded  Kansas  and  portions  of  Western  Iowa  in  1BH7  were  traced 
from  their  hatching  grounds  in  Western  Dakota  and  Montana,  alone  the  east  flank 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  valleys  and  plains  of  the  Black  Huls,  and  between 
them  and  the  main  Rocky  Mountain  range. 

The  Hateful  Ctrasshopper  reaches  perfection  only  in  a  hot  dry  atmosphere.  The  great- 
er the  heat  of  air  and  earth,  the  brighter  the  sun,  the  drver  everything,  the  more  it 
flourishes.  The  egg  will  hatch  at  a  low  temperature ;  cold  will  probably  not  destroy 
it ;  individual  insects  will  endure  a  wonderful  degree  of  cold,  some  living  through  the 
entire  winter  here ;  but  under  such  circumstances  I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  young  will 
bec(mie  a  perfect  insect,  capable  of  perpetuating  its  species.  Heavy  dews,  frequent 
showerH  with  prevailing  cloudy  wcatJier  and  humid  atmosphere  are  very  unfavorable 
to  their  growth.  Hence  I  argue  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  ever  becoming  a  gen- 
eral or  permanent  scourge  in  the  United  States.  The  exceptional  seasons,  like  that  of 
18<)7,  when  the  season  has  favored  their  early  development,  and  j^rovailing  westerly 
winds  carr>'  them  steadily  and  rapidly  on  their  journey,  they  may  invade  some  of  the 
States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  'JTheir eggs  deposited  there  may  even  hatch,  but  I  think 
the  product  will  be  a  feeble  and  comparatively  harmless  generation,  from  which  none 
will  follow. 

In  1852  I  first  observed  the  insect  in  question  in  the  vally  of  the  south  fork  of  the 
Columbia  River,  not  far  from  Fort  Hall.  A  swarm  lasting  two  or  three  days  passed 
over  from  about  W.  8.  W.,  moving  with  the  wind,  at  times  darkening  the  sun,  cover- 
ing horses,  cattle,  and  wagons,  against  which  they  were  driven.  The  Digger  and 
Snake  Indians  were  gathering  them  for  food.  In  ltiG5,  when  they  hatched  here,  upon 
attaining  about  half  their  full  size,  they  were  attacked  by  a  fly,  which,  stinging  them 
in  the  back  between  the  root  of  the  win^,  deposited  one  or  more  eggs,  which  produce<l 
a  large  white  maggot.  The  worm  subpisted  upon  the  grasshopi>er,  finally  causing  its 
death,  when  it  cut  its  way  out  and  entered  the  earth.  In  this  way  probably  half  were 
destroyed,  often  covering  the  ground  and  filling  the  ibrrows  in  plowed  fields  with  their 
carcases.  The  remainder  took  to  flight,  moving  southeast,  when  their  wines  were 
sufilciently  devclopecL  and  we  lost  trace  of  them  on  the  great  Plains.  In  the  same 
year,  about  the  last  of  Angnst,  I  was  in  the  valley  of  South  Boulder  Creek,  cIobc  up  to 
the  Snowy  Range,  and  found  the  young  grasshoppers  very  numerous,  varying  in  size 
from  those  just  hatched  to  one-third  grown.  I  know  that  winter  caught  and  killed 
them  before  they  were  able  to  fly  out  of  the  valley,  or  old  enough  to  produce  eggs. 

In  1867 1  observed  the  same  thing  in  the  valleys  west  of  the  Snowy  Range.  Late  in  that 
year  the  Middle  Park  was  also  invaded  by  full-grown  grasshoppers  that  came  from  tUa 
northwest.  They  deposited  eggs  in  favoraole  ground,  ni  1868  those  eg^s  began  hatching 
in  the  lowest  and  warmest  XM>rtion8  of  the  Park  in  June,  increasing  in  July,  and  con- 
tinuing through  August  and  into  September  in  the  higher  portions  of  fhe  Park,  up  to- 
ward its  rim,  where  snow  and  frost  continue  later  in  the  spring  and  summer.  The/r8< 
htUched  moved  from  their  native  place  up  the  Park  eastward,  but  never  got  out  of  it. 
The  later  broods  never  left  their  hatcuing  ground.  All  were  destroyed  by  the  fall 
snows.  From  the  middle  to  the  25th  of  August,  1868, 1  was  upon  and  near  the  Snowy 
Range  east  of  Middle  Park,  and  on  Lon^  Peak.  There  was  a  large,  daily  flicht  of  full- 
grown  grasshoppers,  from  about  W.  N.  W.,  reaching,  apparently,  to  the  highest  limit 
of  vision  when  on  the  highest  peaks.  Daily  showers  prevailed  of  rain,  snow  and  hail, 
usually  from  12  m.  to  3  p.m.,  and  most  of  the  flying  insects  were  beaten  down  by  them, 
when  they  became  so  chilled  and  benumbed  that  they  never  rose  again.  The  snow- 
fields  in  inany  places  were  literally  covered  with  the  dead  and  dying.  Bears  were  very 
plentiful  feediug  and  fattening  upon  them.  Hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of  bushels  might 
have  been  shoveled  up  from  the  hard  snow. 

I  know  that  they  did  not  come  f^om  the  adjacent  ^iiddle  Park,  because  those  bred 
there  had  not  then  attained  their  full  growth,  and  never  did,  as  before  stated.  The 
migrating  swarms,  therefore,  must  have  come  from  beyond — ^from  the  Green  River  basin ; 
or,  as  I  think,  from  the  wide,  hot,  dry  plains  of  Utah.  ' 

These  notes  by  Mr.  Byers  contain  bo  many  important  facts  in  respect 
to  the  history  of  this  species,  that  I  have  thought  it  best  to  make  very- 
full  quotations  from  them,  that  they  may  be  on  record  for  future  exam- 
ination. During  the  expedition  of  the  present  year,  while  traveling  up 
the  North  Platte,  between  Fort  Fetterman  and  Bed  Buttes,  (August 
20-23),  we  observed  vast  nnmbers  of  this  species.  They  were  not  on 
the  wing,  having  to  all  appearance  ended  their  flight,  and  were  now 
pairing,  doubtless  intending  to  deposit  their  eggs  there.  Fremont  en- 
countered a  similar  swarm  in  passing  over  this  part  of  the,  '^^'t?C«s. 
Platte  Valley.    He  remarks,  "This  insect \ia^\i^«ti  ^^  \i\OT\fcx^\i.^^««sR.^ 
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leavin<?  Fort  Laramie  that  the  ground  seeraed  alive  with  them; 
and  in  walking  a  little  moving  cloud  preceded  our  footsteps."  Tbey 
had  probably  ceased  their  flight,  and  were  preparing  to  deposit  their 
eggs.  By  reference  to  my  present  report  on  the  agriculture  of  this  sec- 
tion it  will  be  seen  that  here  there  appears  to  be  an  almost  constant 
current  of  air  Rweeping  down  the  Platte  Valley  from  the  west.  Wlieu 
we  reached  South  Pass  City  I  learned  from  Major  Baldwin  that  about 
the  first  of  the  month  (August)  a  large  swarm  had  crossed  over  tlie 
])ass  from  the  west,  moving  eastward,  and  that  they  had  not  gone  to 
Wind  River  Valley.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  did  not  go  upon  tbe  Lar- 
amie Plains,  as  I  visited  that  section  twice  during  the  season.  Nor  did 
we  meet  with  any  swarms  during  our  passage  ui)  the  Swec^twater ;  we 
may,  therefore,  reasonably  infer  that  those  we  saw  on  the  North  Platte 
were  the  same  that  crossed  the  mountains  at  South  Pass.  From  whence 
did  they  come  1  As  we  heard  nothing  of  them  during  our  passage  down 
Big  Sandy  along  the  stage  road,  I  infer  that  they  must  have  come  from 
the  northwest;  but  what  distance  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  As 
heretofore  stated,  they  have  been  very  destructive  in  Utah  for  the  past 
three  years,  not  only  ii\juring  very  materially  the  growing  crops,  but 
eating  the  leaves  from  the  fruit  trees  to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure  the 
fruit  LYom  Dr.  A.  T.  McDonald,  of  Prove  City,  I  learned  the  follow- 
ing particulars  in  regard  to  the  incursions  of  this  insect  into  the  Terri- 
tory. That  the  prevailing  cold  and  winter  storms  are  from  the  north- 
west, but  that  the  grasshoppers  seldom  come  fix)m  that  ilirection.  On 
the  contrary,  they  generally  came  from  the  northeast  through  the 
canons,  being  brcnight  in  by  the  local  currents  which  sweep  through 
these  mountain  openings,  and  that  they  generally  pass  off'  in  a  south- 
west direction,  though  the  swarms  that  come  in  otten  remain  and  de- 
posit their  eggs,  from  which  another  brood  arises  in  the  si)ring.  Some- 
times, after  a  swarm  has  departed  to  the  southwest,  the  wind  changes, 
and  they  are  driven  back  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  lakes,  or  perish  in 
the  valley.  The  time  of  coming  varies  from  the  middle  of  ISIay  to  the 
middle  of  August.  The  eggs  that  are  deposited  here  usually  hatch  out 
in  April  and  May.  The  growing  crop%  receive  their  greatest  injury 
from  the  young,  which  are  hatched  in  the  valley.  .  The  usual  method  of 
fig|iting  these  j^oung  gormands  is  to  drive  them  into  the  irrigating 
ditches,  where  they  are  drowned  in  the  water.  When  they  are  a  little 
older  they  are  often  checked  by  scattering  straw  along  the  edge  of  the 
ditches,  and  driving  them  into  it  e^rly  in  the  morning,  and  then  firing 
it ;  those  wiiich  are  not  destroyed  by  the  fire  being  caught  in  the  water 
of  the  ditch  and  drowned.  But  these  methods  of  combating  them  are 
practicable  only  when  they  are  in  the  larvae  and  pupa  states. 

Dr.  McDonald  says  that  in  Utah,  at  least,  the  females  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  ground  in  sacks — a  fact  heretofore  noticed  and  published — 
on  the  gravelly  elevated  plateaus,  or  foot-hills.  And  from  my  obsers^a- 
tions  this  season  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him  in  the  opinion  that 
these  elevated  table  lands,  which  are  composed  of  coarse  sand  and 
gravel,  and  but  slightly  covered  with  vegetation,  are  the  principal  hatch- 
ing gi'ounds  of  the  migratory  swarms.  The  local  broods  are  to  be  found 
all  over  the  Eocky  Mountain  region,  from  Eaton  Mountains  as  far  north 
as  I  have  been,  and  as  far  west,  at  least,  as  Salt  Lake  Valley.  •  These 
are  found  hatching  out  in  the  grassy  valleys  and  broad  plains  of  the 
lower  lands,  and  up  the  mountain  cailons  almost  to  the  snow  limits. 
And  these  broods  appear  to  have  little  or  no  connection  with  the  mi- 
grating broods ;  but  the  solution  of  these  questions  will  Require  more 
extended  observations  by  those  who  can  distinguish  the  species. 
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Bt  F.  B.  Meek. 


GENERAL  REMAKES.' 


The  few  Silarian  fossils  enumerated  in  the  following  list  appear, 
judging  from  their  affinities,  to  belong  to  a  low  horizon  in  that  series  or 
system  of  rocks.  Ophileta  complanataj  as  is  well  known,  occurs  in  the 
calciferous  group  of  the  Lower  Silurian  in  New  York.  The  specimens 
in  the  collection  referred  to  this  shell  are  smaller  than  the  usual  size  of 
Vanuxem^s  species,  and  may  possibly  belong  to  a  distinct  representative 
form,  though  they  seem  to  agree  in  all  respects,  excepting  in  size,  with 
O.  complanata.  An  associated  sub-discoid  shell,  belonging  apparently 
to  the  genus  Raphistomaj  is  also  nearly  allied  to  a  species  found  along 
with  0.  complanata  in  rocks  of  about  the  age  of  the  calciferous  along 
Lake  Pepin  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  Another  little  gasteropod, 
liowever,  found  associated  with  those  mentioned  above,  and  for  which  I 
have  proposed  the  name  BucanelUi  nana^  is  not  only  congeneric  with,  but 
even  specifically  allied  to  one  found  in  the  Medina  sandstone,  and  some 
of  the  higher  rocks  in  New  York,  though  itis  nevertheless  specifically 
distinct  Irom  the  New  York  form.  So  far  as  these  few  fossils  warrant 
the  expression  of  an  opinion  respecting  the  age  of  the  rock  jfrom  which 
they  were  obtained,  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  it  nearly  on  a  parallel 
with  the  calciferous  division  of  the  Lower  Silurian. 

The  rock  from  which  the  single  Orthis  was  obtained  at  Colorado  City 
is  probably  also  Lower  Silurian,  as  this  shell  belongs  to  a  section  of  the 
genus  found  in  rocks  of  that  age,  and  is  unlike  any  carboniferous  or 
Devonian  form  known  to  me. 

In  regard  to  the  carboniferous  species  mentioned  in  the  following  list, 
I  have  elsewhere  remarked  that  although  some  of  them  "  are  forms 
ktiown  to  be  common  to  the  lower  carboniferous  and  the  coal  measures 
of  the  Western  States,  they  are  dll^  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  so  far 
US  they  have  been  identified,  found  in  the  coal  measures  of  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  while  not  a  sin/jile  one  of  them  is  identical  with 
any  of  the  species  peculiar  to  the  carboniferous  limestone  series  below 
the  horizon  of  the  millstone  grit  ii  the  Western  States,  though  about 
fourteen  of  them  are  peculiar  to  the  coal  measures  there."  t 

From  these  facts  it  would  seem  that  if  the  lower  carboniferous  lime- 
stones of  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  represented  at  the  localities  from 
which  these  collections  were  obtained,  they  probably  contain  few  fossils, 
and  that  the  principal  fossiliferous  carboniferous  strata  there  belong  to 
the  horizon  of  the  coal  measures,  as  developed  farther  eastward.    We 

*  I  am  nnder  obligations  to  Professor  Henry  for  the  nsaal  facilities  at  the  Smithsouiau 
Institntion,  while  preparing  this  paper, 
t  Proceed.  Am.  Phiiosoph.  Soc.,  Phila.,  XI,  p.  428, 1870. 
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Lave  reason  to  believo  that  there  are,  however,  in  the  region  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  beds  reprevsentiug  some  of  tlie  higher  menibi»rs  of  the  lower 
carboniferous  series  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Colonel  Simpson  brought 
from  there,  in  a  dark,  very  hard  limestone  matiix,  specimens  of  one  of 
those  curious,  screw-shaped  Po/j^^oa,  known  by  the  generic  imme  Archim- 
edes^ so  common  in  the  lower  carboniferous  limestones  of  the  Western 
States,  but  unknown  in  the  coal  measures.  Some  of  the  corals  brought 
by  Colonel  Simpson  and  others  are  also  unlike  any  of  those  known  in 
the  coal  measures  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  more  nearly  allied  to 
forms  found  in  the  upper  members  of  the  lower  carboniferous  lime- 
stone series  in  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Among  all  of  the  carboniferous  fossils  yet  brought  from  any  part  of 
the  Itocky  Mountains,  as  well  as  from  localities  west  of  there,  I  have 
never  seeu  a  single  species  indicating  the  existeiice  there  of  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  Burlington  limestone,  which,  with  its  great  profusiou 
of  beautiful  crinoids,  forms  so  marked  a  horizon  in  the  carboniferous 
rocks  as  developed  in  some  of  the  States  farther  eastward.  This,  how- 
ever, is  just  what  we  might  expect,  since  the  Biu'lington  limestone,  even 
in  the  States  alluded  to,  is  conniaratively  limited  in  its  geographical 
range,  and  evidently  owes  its  origin  to  local  physical  conditions;  while 
the  Chester,  St.  Louis,  and  Keokuk  limestones  have  a  much  wi<ler  geo- 
graphical range  in  the  Mississipi)i  Valley,  and  hence  would  be  more  apt 
to  be  represented  at  these  distant  western  localities. 

Judging  from  the  few  fossils  yet  brought  from  the  far  West  that  be- 
long to  the  lower  carboniferous,  the  evidence  seems  to  favor  the  con- 
clusion that  the  rocks  from  which  they  were  collected  rather  represent 
the  Chester  and  St.  Louis  bexls  than  any  of  the  older  divisions.  It  is 
not  improbable,  however,  that  when  the  whole  series  of  carboniferous 
deposits  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  can  be  thoroughly  worked  out  in  detail, 
there  may  be  found  8ubdi\isions  there  that  have  no  representatives  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  several  members  of 
the  series,  as  made  out  in  the  latter  districts,  may  be  wanting  failher 
westward.  So  far  as  yet  known  we  have  no  reason  to  believe,  from  any 
paleontological  evidence,  that  the  important  oldest  member  of  the  car- 
boniferous, known  in  Ohio  as  the  Waverly  group  or  series,  occurs  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region. 

The  small  collection  of  fossils  I  have  placed  in  a  separate  list,  under 
the  heading  "  Permo-carboniferous,'*  are  container!  in  a  brittle,  whitish, 
cherty  matrix  from  Box  Elder  Station,  on  Platte  River.  Although 
without  exception,  so  far  as  they  can  bo  identified,  forms  that  have  an 
extensive  range  in  the  coal  measures  of  the  Western  States — most  of 
them  even  extending  into  the  middle  and  lower  coal  measures,  and  one 
even  into  the  Chester  limestone* — these  fossils,  when  viewed  together 
(18  a  groupy  point  to  a  higher  position  in  the  series  than  those  that  pre- 
cede them  in  the  following  lists.  Indeed,  there  are  probably  few  Euro- 
pean geologists  unacquainted  wit]j  the  range  of  these  forms  in  the 
carboniferous  rocks  of  this  country,  that  would  hesitate  to  refer  them  to 
the  Permian.  The  genera  Paeudo-monotia  ^Manotis  of  some,  not  of 
Bronn)  and  Balcevellia  are  generally  regarded  m  Europe  as  characteristic 
of  the  Permian,  while  the  ScMzodtiSy  Myalina  and  PleurophaniSy  particu- 
larly the  former  two,  are  specifically  closely  allied  to  foreign  Permian 
types.  The  fact,  too,  that  we  find  among  the  specimens  from  this  chert 
but  one  species  of  the  Braehiopoda  {Hemipronites  crassus)  so  very  com- 

*  I  have  recently  identiiied  Hemipronites  croMsuSy  from  speciinenH  Bhowing  both  the  Id- 
t.eniiil  and  external  characters,  among  some  collections  sent  to  me  ii'om  Professor 
Stevenson  from  the  Chester  limestone  of  West  Virginia. 
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Boon  in  our  western  coal  measures,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  coal-measure 
Oasteropodaj  and  none  of  the  Polyzoa^  Foraminiferaj  corals  or  fish  re- 
mains, when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  affinities  of  the  forms  men- 
tionedy  certaiuly  imparts  quite  a  Permian  aspect  to  this  little  group  of 
fossils. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  above  stated,  that 
all  of  the  species,  so  far  as  they  can  be  identified,  are  cert^ainly  known 
to  range  far  down  into  the  unquestionable  coal-measures  of  the  western 
States,  while  we  here  also  find  associated  with  them  a  FhilUpsiaj  a 
genus  entirely  unknown  in  the  Permian  of  Europe,  and  even  belonging 
to  an  order  or  sub-order  of  Crustacea,  not  certainly  known  to  have  ex- 
isted after  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch,  we  at  once  see  the  ne- 
cessity for  caution  in  referring  this  rock  to  the  Permian,  on  such  evi- 
dence. 

Every  one  familiar  with  the  organic  remains  of  the  coal-measures  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  not  unfrequently 
meet  with  thin  local  beds  and  seams  there,  containing  precisely  such  a 
group  of  fossils,  and  yet  overlaid,  where  there  is  not  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance of  the  strata,  by  hundreds  of  feet  of  unmistakable  coal-meas- 
ures, filled  with  their  charaeteristic  plants,  Foraminiferay  BrachiopocU^ 
LameUibranchiatay  OMteropodaj  Trilobites,  fish  remains,  &c.  Hence  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  association  of  these  ten  or  twelve  fossfils  in  this 
bed  of  chert,  and  the  absence,  so  far  as  known,  of  the  other  forms  men- 
tioned, resulted  from  some  peculiar  local  physical  conditions  beforcj  rather 
than  at  or  after  the  close  of  the  carboniferous  period.  The  probability  is, 
that  this  bed  belongs  to  the  same  horizon  as  the  rocks  in  Kansas,  to  which 
we  have  applied  the  name  Permo-carbo^iferous,  though  it  may  be  even 
somewhat  older. 

The  few  forms  placed  in  the  list  under  the  heading  "  Jurassic  species,'' 
nearly  all  came  f^om  the  same  horizon,  and  some  of  them  from  the  same 
localities,  as  those  we  have  figured  and  described  in  the  paleontology  of 
the  Upper  Missouri,  and  there  referred  to  the  Jura.  Although  the  spe- 
cies known  from  these  beds  are  amply  sufficient  to  prove  them  to  be 
of  Jurassic  age,  they  scarcely  warrant,  or,  at  any  rate,  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  compared  with  European  Jurassic  species  to  justify  a  positive 
opinion  in  regard  to  their  precise  horizon  in  that  great  series  of  rocks, 
though  they  appear  to  pccupy  a  rather  low  position  in  the  same,  judging 
from  their  affinities.  The  &mg\e  Ammimite  from  between  Sacramento 
and  Summit  Station,  described  by  Mr.  Gabb,  under  the  name  A.  Neva- 
demiSj  probably  came  from  the  horizon  of  some  part  of  the  Lias. 

The  cretaceous  species  enumerated  in  the  list  belong  to  horizons  rep- 
resenting all  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  cretaceous  series  as  made  out  in 
the  Upper  Missouri  country,  and  serve  to  illustrate,  to  some  extent,  the 
geographical  extension  of  these  several  rocks  or  groups,  southward  and 
westward  from  tiie  original  typical  localities.  The  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  5,  along  the  right-hand  margii^  of  the  list,  opposite  the  localities, 
show  to  wluch  member  of  the  Upper  Missouri  cretaceous  each  species 
belongs — ^the  subdivisions  of  the  Upper  Missouri  cretaceous  having 
been  severally  named  and  numbered  from  below  upward,  as  follows : 
No.  1,  Dakota  Group;  No.  2,  Fort  Benton  Group ;  Ko.  3,  Niobrara  Di- 
vision ;  No.  4,  Fort  Pierre  Group,  and  No.  6,  Fox  HiDs  Beds ;  the  names 
being  derived  from  locsdities  where  the  several  formations  are  well  de- 
veloped. 

The  specimens  from  twelve  miles  southwest  of  Salina,  Kansas,  came 
flrom  a  brown  ferruginous  sandstone  belonging  to  the  horizon  of  tVift^ 
Dakota  Group,  or  oldest  division  pf  the  Up]^TTfi^aKix>:^^\fc\^Rft^^ 

19  a 
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For  these  we  are  under  many  obligations  to  Professor  B.  F.  Mudge,  of 
the  Kausas  Agiicultural  College,  at  Manhattan.*  They  are  especially 
interesting,  because  we  have  hitherto  known  only  a  few  of  the  Mollusca 
of  this  horizon,  though  the  remains  of  many  species  of  forest  trees  had 
been  obtained  from  this  rock,  both  on  the  Missouri  and  in  the  iuterior 
of  Kansas.  The  shells  discovered  by  Professor  Mudge  are  marine 
types,  with  probably  the  exception  of  two  species  of  Corbicula  ;  while 
on  the  Missouri  we  have  obtained  from  this  rock  only  a  few  marine 
types,  such  as  Mactra  and  AxinceOy  associated  with  Cyreiux^  U)uo,  and 
Pharella. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here  that,  although  we  usually  speak  of  this 
Dakota  Group  or  division  as  belonging  to  the  earlwr  or  lower  cretaceous 
of  the  Upper  Missouri  country,  we  do  not  thereby  mean  that  it  belongs 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  cretaceous  system^  as  understood  in  Europe ; 
but  simply  that  it  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  series  yet  certainly  kno\vn 
in  the  Upper  Missouri  country.  It  is  probably  not  older  than  the  lower 
or  gray  chalk  of  British  geologists,  as  we  have  elsewhere  ex])lained. 

The"  8i)ecimens  from  near  Fort  Bridger  and  Medicine  Bow  Kiver, 
Wyoming,  as  well  as  from  six  miles  west  of  Canon  Station  and  Dodson-s 
lianch,  show  that  the  Fort  Benton  Group  or  division  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri cretaceous  occurs  at  those  localities.  Among  the  specimens  from 
between  Hardscrabblc  and  St.  Charles,  from  Fort  Bascom,  Medicine 
Bow  Eiver,  and  Colorado  City,  there  are  characteristic  forms  of  the 
Niobrara  Division ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  Deer  Creek,  Wyoming,  val-* 
ley  of  Fountain  Creek,  and  Box  Elder  Creek,  Colorado,  there  are  Fort 
Pierre  forms.  The  Fox  Hills  beds  are  also  shown  to  be  represented  at 
.Fountain  Creek,  and  Colorado  City,  Colorado. 

Some  of  the  specimens  from  near  Bear  Biver,  and  at  Coalville,  Utah, 
from  a  light-colored  sandstone,  containing  beas  of  a  good  quality  of 
brown  coal,  appear  to  belong  to  a  member  of  the  cretaceous  series  not 
corresponding  to  any  of  those  named  in  the  Upper  Missouri  country; 
though  it  is,  as  I  believe,  represented  by  a  similar  sandstone  under  the 
oldest  estuary  tertiary  l)eds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Judith  Kiver,  on  the 
Upper  Missouri.  In  1860  Colonel  Simpson  brought  from  this  rock,  on 
Sulphur  Creek,  a  small  tributary  of  Bear  River,  in  Utah,  some  casts  of 
Inoceramm^  and  other  fossils;  and  in  some  remarks  on  Colonel  Simp- 
son's collection,  published  by  the  writer,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Henry 
Engelmann,  the  geologist  of  Colonel  Simpson's  survey ,•  we  referred  this 
formation  to  tlie  cretaceous.  The  collections  that  have  since  been 
brought  in  from  it,  in  Utah,  by  Mr.  King*s  and  Dr.  Hayden's  surveys, 
conhrm  the  conclusion  that  it  belongs  to  the  cretaceous,  as  they  contain, 
among  other  things,  si>ecies  of  InoceramuSj  Anchura,  and  Gyrodes — 
genem  that  seem  not  to  have  survived  the  close  of  the  cretaceous 
period.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  among  Dr.  Hayden's  collections 
from  this  rock,  at  Coalville,  a  TurriteHa  that  I -cannot  distinguish  by  the 
figure  and  description,  even  specifically,  from  T.  Martin^ezensi^,  described 
by  Mr.  Gabb,  from  one  of  the  upi>er  beds  in  California  refeiTed  to  the 
cretaceous.  A  Modiola  from  the  same  horizon  also  ap][)ears  to  be  spe- 
cifically identical  with  M.  PedernalUj  of  Roemer,  from  the  cretaceous 
of  Texas.  Dr.  Hayden  also  has,  from  a  little  above  the  coal  beds  at 
■Coalville,  specimens  of  oyster  that  seem  much  like  0.  IdriaenMs  and  0. 
Breiccriij  of  Gabb,  from  the  upper  beds  of  the  California  cretaceous. 
As  no  other  fossils  were  found  directly  associated  with  these  oysters, 

*  I  have  prepared  a  qnarto  plato  fnUy  iUuBtratinpc  these  fossils,  to  bo  published  in 
tho  Paleontology  of  the  Upper  Missouri. 

•  See  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci,  Phila.,  1860. 
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however,  nor  any  strictly  marine  forms  above  them,  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  belong  to  the  lower  tertiary. 

From  the  affinities  of  some  of  these  fossils  to  forms  foond  in  the  latest 
of  the  beds  referred  in  California  to  the  cretaceons,  and  the  intimate 
relations  of  these  marine  coal-bearing  strata  of  Utah  to  the  oldest  ter- 
tiary of  the  same  region,  and  the  apparent  occnrrence  of  equivalent 
beds  bearing  the  same  relations  to  the  oldest  brackish-water  tertiary 
beds  at  the  mouth  of  Judith  Eiver  on  the  Upper  Missouri,*  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  these  (Toalville  beds  occupy  a  higher  horizon  in 
the  cretaceous  than  even  the  Fox  Hills  beds  of  the  Upper  Missouri  cre- 
taceous series ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  belong  to  the  closing  or 
latest  member  of  the  cretaceous. 

All  of  the  explorers  of  this  region  concur  in  the  statement  that  the 
above-mentioned  cretaceous  beds  are  intimately  related  to  the  succeed- 
ing brackish-water  deposits  that  api)ear  to  belong  to  the  oldest  tertiary ; 
the  two  formations,  wherever  they  occur  together,  being  conformable 
and  without  any  intermediate  beds,  so  that  the  one  seems  to  shade  into 
the  other,  without  any  abrupt  or  sharply-defined  line  of  separation ;  the 
change  being  mainly  indicated  by  a  gradual  transition  from  beds  con- 
taining cretaceous  tyi)es  of  only  marine  origin,  to  those  with  brackish 
and  fresh  water  types,  apparently  most  nearly  allied  to  early  eocene  spe- 
cies of  the  Old  World. 

So  far  as  yet  known,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  strictly  marine  ter- 
tiary deposits  in  all  this  interior  region  of  the  continent;  even  the  lower 
parts  of  the  surface  here  having  been  apparently  gradually  elevated 
above  the  sea  level  at,  or  very  near,  the  close  of  the  cretaceous  period. 
For  the  same  reason  all  of  the  beds  hitherto  referred  with  confidence  to 
the  cretaceous  are  of  undoubted  marine  origin,  as  they  contain  only 
marine  types. 

These  cretaceous  gulfs  or  seas,  however,  evidently  did  not  occupy  the 
whole  country  here,  as  we  know  from  the  absence  of  cretaceous  deposits 
throughout  what  were  doubtless  wide  areas,  or  possibly,  in  some  cases, 
smaller  islands  *of  dry  land  at  that  time.  As  the  whole  surface  was 
gradually  elev^ated,  however,  even  the  lowest  iwrtions  rose  finally  to 
near  the  tide  level,  thus,  probably,  leaving  large  inlets  and  estuaries  of 
brackish  waters  that  subsequently  became  so  far  isolated  by  the  contin- 
ued elevation,  and  from  sedimentary  deposits,  as  to  prevent  the  influx 
of  the  tides  and  form  fresh- water  lakes,  in  which  the  later  fresh- water 
and  terrestrial  types  of  fossils  only  were  deposited. 

That  this  change  from  marine  to  brackish-water  conditions  was  exactly 
contemporaneous  with  the  close  of  the  cretaceous  epodi,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tertiary  in  Europe,  is  not  certain ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that 
this  should  have  been  the  case  to  constitute  the  older  rock  cretaceous  and 
the  later  tertiary,  because  in  the  use  of  these  terms  we  have  reference 
rather  to  the  order  of  stusoession  of  certain  great  physical  changes,  affect- 
ing life  in  distantly-separated  parts  of  the  earth,  than  to  the  exa<!t  time 
of  the  occurrence  of  these  changes. 

•  Associated  with  the  estuary  beds  at  the  mouth  of  Judith  River,  on  tHe  Upper  Mis- 
souri, there  is  a  yellowish  arenaceous  rock,  agreeing  exactly  in  its  lithological  charac- 
ters with  the  coal*bearing  strata  on  Bear  River^  in  Utah,  and  containing  an  oyster  ap- 
parently belonging  to  the  same  species  as  one  looiid  in  the  rook  mentioned  at  the  lat- 
ter locality.  All  of  the  strata  at  this  Judith  River  locality  are  upheaved,  and  more  or 
less  mingled  together,  and  I  have  long  suspected  that  some  vertebrate  remains  found 
there  by  Dr.  Hayden,  and  supposed  by  Dr.  Leidy  to  be  cretaceous  types,  belong  rather 
to  the  sandstone,  that  appears  to  be  an  equivalent  of  the  Bear  River  coal  strata  of 
Utah,  than  to  the  estuary  beds.  It  is  even  possible  that  equivalent  beds  at  other 
localities  in  the  Upper  Missouri  country  ma^  have  been,  fh>m  the  absence  of  charac- 
teristio  fossils,  included  along  with  the  tertiary. 
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•  The  oldest  beds  in  the  Bear  Biver  coimtry  of  Utah  and  Wyoming, 
properly  belonging  to  the  tertiary,  and,  as  above  stated,  so  intimately 
related  to  the  latest  cretaceous,  contain  species  of  Oarbulaj  Oyrena^  (Cor- 
hic^ila)y  perhaps  Ostrea  and  a  univalve  related  to  Metamptuf^  directly  asso- 
ciated with  several  species  of  OaniohdHSj  two  of  JJnio,  one  or  two  of  Me- 
lanthoy  several  species  of  Viviparui.  one  of  Tiara^  &c.,  showing  clearly 
that  these  strata  were  deposited  in  orackish  waters.t  These  shells  also 
exist  in  great  numbers,  and  are  preserved  in  a  condition  showiug  that 
they  could  not  have  been  transported  far  by  currents,  but  that  they  must 
have  lived  and  died  at  least  near  where  we  now  find  them. 

All  p^eontologists  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  remains  of  ft*esh  and 
brackish- water  shells  do  not  generally  present  such  well-marked  peculi- 
arities of  form,  ornamentation,  &c.,  in  beds  of  difterent  ages,  as  we  see 
in  marine  types,  so  that  they  cannot  always  be  relied  upon  with  the 
same  degree  of  confidence  in  identifying  strata  that  we  place  in  mariue 
forms ;  some  of  those  firom  oldest  cretoceous  being,  for  instance,  very 
similar  to  existing  species.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  compare  the 
species  firom  tiiis  formation  with  described  forms  from  other  parts  of  the 
world,  they  generally  agree  most  nearly  with  lower  eocene  types  5  the 
Corbiculas  and  Tiara  l^ing  very  similar  to  forms  found  in  the  lower 
lignites  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bhone  in  France.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  most  of  these  shells  are  quite 
unlike  any  of  the  known  existing  North  American  species,  and  one  of 
them  {Tiara  humerosa)  belongs  even  to  a  genus  entirely  unknown  among 
the  existing  Melanians  of  the  American  continent,  though  found  inhab- 
iting the  streams  of  Madagascar,  the  Fejee  Islands,  &c.  One  of  the 
Uniones  ( U.  bellipUcattis)  resembles  in  its  ornamentation  some  of  the 
South  American  species  and  the  genus  Gastalia^  much  more  nearly  than 
it  does  any  of  the  recent  North  American  species,  although  having  the 
form  and  hinge  of  a  true  Unto  ;  and  another  abundant  bivalve,  found  iu 
the  same  associtiaon  {Corbula  Anisothp-is  pyriformi^)  seems  to  be  allied 
in  some  respects  to  a  i>eculiar  group  recently  described  from  a  pliocene 
or  miocene  formation  on  the  Upper  Amazon  of  South  America,  by  Mr. 
Gabb,  under  the  name  Pachydon,  and  afterwanl  renamed  Anisothyris  by 
Mr.  Conrad,  because  the  name  Pachyodon  had  been  previously  used  for 
another  genus. 

This  last-mentioned  shell  (Corbula pyrifarmis)  was  referred  by  me,  pro- 
visionally, to  Azara,  because  it  occurs  in  the  sams  beds  with  fresh  and 
brackish-water  forms,  and  has  the  general  aspect  of  some  species  of  Cor- 
Jttla,  which  group  is  believed  by  some  good  authorities  on  conchology 
to  include  Azara  as  a  sub-genus ;  while  none  of  our  specimens  showed 
the  hinge.  Among  some  of  the  latter  collections,  however,  I  found  speci- 
mens by  which  I  was  enabled  with  considerable  diflBculty  to  succeed  in 
working  out  the  hinge,  and  found  that  it  does  not  agree  with  that  of  Azara, 
but  apparently  conforms  almost  exactly  with  that  of  Corbula^  with  prob- 
ably the  exception  of  some  regular  fimows  on  the  tooth  of  the  right 
valve.  From  its  brackish- water  habits,  however,  and  itfl  general  simi- 
larity of  form  to  Aniwthyris  or  (Pachydon)  erectusj  Conrad,  I  referred  it,  in 
manuscript,  to  Anisothyris^  placing  that  group  as  a  sub-genus  under 
Corbuku  Soon  after  I  mentioned,  in  a  letter  to  my  friend  Mr.  Conrad, 
that  I  had  discovered  that  this  shell  does  not  iK)ssess  the  hinge  of  Azara, 
and  that  I  had  referred  it  to  Anisothyris. 

*  These  remarks  from  this  paragraph  to  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  ending  on 
page  295,  inclusive,  were  extracted  and  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  excepting  the  foot 

notes,  on  the  18th  February,  1871. 

t  The  conditions,  however,  might  have  been  such  that  the  saltnoss  of  these  estuaries 
was,  at/lrst,  rery  littlo  diluted  by  the  streams  that  brought  from  the  a^tJacent  shores 
too  froab'water  typee. 
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Subsequently  I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Conrad,  informing  me  that 
he  had  proiK)sed,  in  manuscripti  a  sub-genus,  Anis&rhynchu8^  for  this  spe- 
cies. If  this  separation  from  Corbula  is  necessary,  however,  on  account  of 
the  habits  of  the  species,  I  would  think  it  should  still  stand  as  a  sub-genus 
under  that  group,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  name  of  the  species  should 
be  written  Oorbtua  {Amsorhtfnchua)  pyriformiSj  because  it  seems  to  me 
even  doubtful  whether  Anisothyria  is  more  than  sub-generically  distinct 
from  Corbula;  while  i^e  species  (7.  pyriformis  is  still  more  closely  allied 
to  Corbula  than  Anisothyris  is;  in  fact,  it  agrees  almost  exactiy,  in  its 
hinge,  muscular,  and  pallial  impressions^  with  Corbula,  even  in  the  very 
few  characters  distinguishing  Anisothyrts  from  the  same,  and  we  have 
almost  nothing  left  but  its  Neara-like  form,  and  brackish-water  habits, 
to  separate  it  from  Corbula;  while  some  marine  species,  such  as  C.  ales- 
formis  of  Gabb,  present  almost  exactiy  the  same  form. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  this  connection  that  the  South  Ameri- 
can group  Ani9othyri8^  or  Pachydonj  is  much  more  nearly  allied  to  Corbula 
proper  than  was  supposed  by  my  friends  Mr.  Gabb  and  Mr.  Conrad, 
(although  the  latter  placed  it  near  Corbula)  since  they  both  thought  it 
had  an  external  ligament,  and  no  internal  cartilage.  On  examining 
good  specimens  of  six  of  the  South  American  species  sent  on  by  Pro- 
fessor Orton  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  however,  I  at  once  satis- 
fied myself  that  these  sheUs  certainly  had  an  internal  cartilage  in  a  pit 
behind  the  tooth  in  the  right  valve,  and  attached  to  a  process  in  the 
left,  exactiy  as  in  Corbula^  excepting  that  the  process  is  more  oblique 
and  less  flattened  than  is  usual  in  that  genus.* 

On  mentioning  these  facts  in  regard  to  the  presence  of  an  internal 
cartilage,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Conrad,  he  wrote  back  that  a  further  exami- 
nation had  satisfied  him  that  I  was  right  in  this,  and  that  he  now  rests 
the  group  entirely  upon  its  sub-spiral  beaks,  a  kind  of  rudimentary 
post^ior  lateral  tooth  in  the  right  valve,  and  a  small  accessory  scar  at 
the  upper  end  of  that  of  the  posterior  adductor,  together  with  the 
brackish- water  habits  of  the  species.  It  should  be  Dorne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  this  fjEiint  rudimentary  posterior  lateral  tooth  does  not  exist  in 
all  the  typical  species ;  while  it  is  obscurely  represented  in  some  marine 
tertiary  species  of  Corbula;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  find  the  posterior 
pedal  muscular  scar  in  them  all,  more  clearly  defined  than  in  some 
marine  tertiary  species  of  Corbula.  ^ 

Several  of  t^e  other  forms  found  in  these  Bear  Biver  beds  present 
more  marked  peculiarities  than  are  to  be  seen  in  Corbula  pyri/ormisj 
which  may  render  it  desirable  to  place  them  under  separate  sub-generic 
groups  I  for  instance,  that  I  have  described  under  the  name  Corbicula 
Burkeety  which  is  a  remarkable  trigonal,  thic^  shell,  has  the  posterior 
dorsal  margins  of  the  valves  inflected,  and  the  cardinal  teetii  directed 
more  obliquely  backward  than  we  see  in  the  recent  species,  while  its 
elongated  lateral  teeth  are  nearly  or  quite  smooth,  instead  of  being 
transversely  striated.  The  posterior  lateral  tx>oth  of  its  left  valve  is 
also  mainly  formed  by  tiie  beveling  of  the  inflected  margin,  instead  of 
standing  out  as  a  distinct  tooth,  la  some  respects  this  shell  is  more 
like  Verloritay  from  which,  however,  it  dififers  materially  in  others. 

*  In  Botno  interesting  remarks,  recently  published  by  Mr.  Henry  Woodward  of  the 
British  Museom,  in  the  Ann.  and  Mag.,  N.  A.,  on  the  relations  of  AfUidtkyris  to  CorJnila 
and  some  allied  groups,  he  mentions  as  one  of  the  differences,  that  the  latter  have  the 
cardinal  tooth  in  the  left  yalye,  while  in  Anisothyris  it  is  in  the  right,  and  the  socket  rice 
versa.  This,  however,  is  probably  due  to  some  typographical  error,  as  there  is  certainly 
no  diffeiience  in  the  position  of  the  cardinal  tooth  and  socket,  or  in  that  of  the  cartilage 
process  with  relation  to  each  other,  or  to  the  two  valves,  between  Carlmla  and.  A'vlm^ 
othyris:  both  having  the  tooth  in  the  right  valve,  ftnd  t\i<^  ^(y^<b\>^A!\.^asL\£ks&jj^^^«»«('^»^ 
in  the  left. 
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If  it  should  be  thought  desirable  to  make  it  the  type  of  a  distinct  sub- 
genus^ it  maybe  called  Corbicula  (VeloritinaJ  DurJceei.  In  the  same 
way,  if  the  proposed  sections  of  Unio  should  be  sustained,  the  curiously 
plicated  species,  described  by  me  under  the  name  U.  belliplicata,  may  be 
called  U.  (Loxopleurus)  helliplicatusA 

I  have  elsewhere  proposed,  in  manuscript,  to  make  my  Melampus  pris- 
0U8  from  this  formation,  the  type  of  a  new  group,  under  the  name  Rhy- 
tophorus  priscms^  on  account  of  its  peculiar  costatied  surface,  smooth 
outer  lip,  and  single  well-developed  plait,  and  another  obscure  one,  on 
the  columella. 

Of  the  species  of  Tiara^  already  mentioned  from  this  rock,  thousands 
of  specimens  have  been  obtained,  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  not  a 
single  one  of  them  shows  the  lip  about  the  lower  part  of  the  aperture 
unbroken,  and  entirely  free  from  the  matrix.  Some  of  those  I  have  re- 
cently seen,  however,  appear  to  show  a  kind  of  angularity  about  the 
base  of  the  aperture  not  seen  in  the  typical  forms  of  Tiara,  and  some 
appearance  of  a  peculiar  furrow  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  base  of  the 
commella.  If  these  are  not  due  to  accident — and  they  certainly  seem 
not  to  be — ^it  may  be  found  that  this  shell  should  be  regarded  as  the 
type  of  a  sub-genus,  bearing  somewhat  similar  relations  to  Tiara  to 
titiose  existing  between  OonioboMs  and  the  elongated  old  world  Melanians. 
If  so,  it  may  be  called  Tiara  fPyrguliferaJ  ihumero8a4 

Of  course,  comparisons  of  the  shells  from  this  formation  with  those 
of  the  tertiary  beds  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes,  Afford  no  aid 
whatever  in  fixing  its  precise  position  in  the  series^  because  the  species 
from  the  latter  are,  almost  without  exception,  marme  types.  There  is 
less  difficulty,  however,  in  drawing  parallels  between  it  and  the  tertiary 
deposits  of  the  Upper  Missouri  country,  by  a  comparison  of  fossils,  al- 
though the  species  are  mainly  different,  so  far  as  yet  known,  in  these 
two  districts.  At  least  two  of  the  known  fi5rms,  however,  from  the  Utah 
and  Wyoming  beds  under  consideration,  are  believed  to  be  specifically 
identical  with  species  found  in  the  oldest  beds  referred  to  the  tertiary 
at  the  mouth  of  Judith  River  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  under  the  name 
Fort  Union  Group.  These  are  Unio  prisons  and  Vivipams  Conradi,  In 
addition  to  this,  the  fossils  at  these  two  localities  are  in  precisely  the 
same  state  of  preservation,  and  have  a  more  ancient  appearance  than 
those  of  the  lateii  deposits  of  both  districts,  while  they  also  agree  exactly 
in  ftieir  mixture  of  brackish  and  fresh- water  characters.  Again,  at  botli 
localities,  these  deposits  are  intimately  associated,  as  already  stated, 
with  what  appears  to  be  the  latest  of  the  cretaceous  series ;  while  in 

1 1  have  had  uo  opportunity  to  consult  Spix's  work  in  which  he  proposed  the  group 
'Diplodonf  but  had  supposed  from  the  strongly  alate-shcU  fi^pred  by  Sowerley  as  an 
illustration  of  the  same,  that  it  was  founded  on  a  widely  distinct  type  from  our  Utah 
sheU.  I^Yom  the  diagnosis  of  DiplotUm,  Driven  by  H.  and  A.  Adams,  however,  I  am  led 
to  think  it  may  possibly  include  our  type,  though  I  cannot  believe  the  North  American 
species  ranged  by  the  above-named  aumors  should  be  placed  in  the  same  section  with 
our  species. 

t  Since  these  remarks  were  in  type  and  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  Mr.  Conrad  kiydly 
sent  me  a  sketch  of  a  specimen  of  this  species  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Science, 
showing  more  of  the  lip  and  base  of  the  aperture  than  I  had  seen,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a  good  genus.  Soon  after  I  succeeded  in  working  the  matrix  from 
the  aperture  of  a  penect  very  large  specimen,  and  £rom  this  and  Mr.  Conrad's  sketch, 
the  inner  lip  is  seen  to  be  quite  thick  all  the  way  up,  but  particularly  below,  and  the 
narrow  base  of  the  aperture  sinnous.  My  specimen  also  shows  that  there  is  a  shallow 
marginal  sinus  of  the  outer' lip  at  the  termination  of  the  shoulder,  while  below  this  it 
is  prominent.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  with  the  distinctly  tnrrcted  spire,  shoulderod 
and  coronate  wheels,  as  well  as  the  general  aspect  of  Tiara,  in  its  thickened  inner 
lip  and  Kome  other  characters,  it  resembles  Lithasia,  and  constitutes  a  distinct  genus 
from  both,  in  which  opinion  Mr.  Conrad  and  Professor  Gill  concur. 
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both  districts  they  contain  lignite,  and  are  succeeded  by  later  tertiary 
beds  of  strictly  fresh-water  origin. 

The  fossils  from  the  later  tertiary  deposits  of  Wyoming  and  Utah, 
mentioned  in  the  lists,  came  from  Henry's  and  Black's  Forks  of  Green 
Eiver,  Chnrch  Buttes,  Barrel  Springs,  Fort  Bridger,  Pacific  Springs, 
and  other  localities  of  the  same  region.  They  belong  to  the  genera 
UniOy  8ph(vriumy  OoniobasiSj  Bythindla^  Physa^  Planorhis^  &c.,  most  of 
which  are  very  numerous  in  individuals,  though  there  are  not  many 
species  of  any  one  of  these  genera.  From  the  entire  absence  of  marine 
and  brackish- water  types  in  these  beds,  it  seems  evident  that  they  were 
deposited  in  fresh-water  lakes,  entirely  isolated  from  the  influx  of  tides, 
in  basins  that  were  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  part  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  sedimentary  deposits,  and  probably  in  part  from  the  grad- 
ual elevation  of  fhe  whole  country.  These  later  beds  may  be  susceptible 
of  subdivision  into  several  subordinate  groups,  but  the  fossils  yet  known 
show  closer  relations  between  the  different  beds  of  this  series  than  be- 
tween any  of  them  and  the  brackish-water  deposits  beneath.  Indeed,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  identify  a  single  species  from  the  latter  with  any 
of  those  from  the  strictly  frediiwater  beds  under  consideration,  and  they 
are  also  equally  distinct  from  all  of  those  known  from  the  TJpper  Mis- 
souri country. 

From  the  differences  observable  between  the  species  found  in  these 
fresh-water  deposits  and  the  older  brackish-water  beds  of  the  same  re- 
gion, believed  to  belong  to  the  eocene,  and  the  superposition  of  the  for- 
mer, it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  later  senes  belongs  wholly  or 
mainly  to  the  horizon  of  the  miocene,  especially  as  none  of  the  fossils 
contained  in  these  beds  are  certainly  known  to  belong  to  e2dsting  spe- 
cies.      ^ 

LISTS  OF  FOSSILS  COLLECTED. 
'  SILURIAN  SPECIES. 

1.  OrihxB  de9moplcura,yLee\^]  Colorado  City. 

2.  Merisiella  or  Meriaia  (andetermined  species) ;  Crater's  Falls. 

3.  Ophilda  complanata,  var.  nana;  Crater's  Falls. 

4.  Bucanella  nana,  Meek  « :  Crater's  FaUs. 

5.  liaphistoma;  Crater's  FaUs. 

6.  Endoceras  (andetermined  species) ;  Crater's  FaUs. 

CARBONIFBROUS  SPECIES. 

1.  Fumlina  cyUndrica,  Fischer ;  Moleen  Station. 

2.  Sj/ringopora  (undetermined  specimen);  Moleen  Station. 

3.  Campophyllum,  like  C.  torquium,  Owen ;  Hot  Springs,  Salinas  Creek,  Salt  Lake.    . 

4.  ZaphrentU  (f ) ;  Head  Black  Fork  Bear  River,  Utah. 

5.  Crtttoid  columns;  Pecos  Chnrch,  Mora  Creek,  and  Hot  Sprinss. 

6.  Cha^etes  (nndetermined  massive  and  ramose  forms);  Mdeen  Station,  Salinas 
Creek. 

7.  FenesteUa  and  Polypora  ;  near  Pecos  Range,  10  miles  south  of  Kosylowiski,  New 
Mexico,  and  Mora  Station. 

8.  Synocladia  (Sepfopora)  CeatriensiSf  Front  (sp.);  Mora  River. 

9.  Orthis  (undetermined  species):  Santa  F^,  New  Mexico. 

10.  Hcmiprtmites  crassua,  M.  and  W.;  Santa  F^,  New  Mexico,  Box  Elder  Ca&on,  North 
Platte. 

11.  Chonetes  (andetermined  species) ;  Santa  F^,  New  Mexico,  Box  Elder  Cafion. 

12.  Productus  N^ascensis,  Owen :  Moleen  Station,  Santa  Fd,  New  Mexico. 

13.  Productus  punctatuSf  Martin,  (sp.) ;  Sangre  de  Christo  Pass,  Colorado. 

1.  I  proposed  for  this  species  the  name  O.  Chloradoentit,  In  the  Proceed.  Am.  Philosoph.  Soo.,  zi.  p. 
4S5, 1870 ;  bat  ns  Dr.  Shumard  had  preyionsly  used  that  name  for  another  species  of  this  genus,  it  bo* 
comes  necessary  to  make  a  change. 

2.  Proceed.  Am.  Philosoph.    Soo.,  xi,  p.  426,  1870. 
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14.  Produdus  semireOoulaiiUy  Martin,  (qp.) ;  Sangro  de  Christo  Pass,  Colorado,  and 
Pecos  Church,  Mora  City,  Wober  Monntams,  Box  Elder^  North  Platte. 

15.  Productus  nodosuSf  Newberry ;  Mora  Creek,  New  Mexico,  Hot  Spriugs,  Salinas 
Creek,  Santa  ¥6,  New  Mexico. 

16.  Productus  PrattentanuSj  N. ;  head  Black's  Fork,  Bear  River,  Utah. 

17.  Productus  longispinuSj  Sow.,  Var.  WabaskensiSf  N.  and  P.;  Hot  Spriugs,  Salinas 
Creek,  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico. 

18.  Prodtictus  (two  or  more  undetermined  species) ;  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico. 

19.  Spir\fer  (Martinia)  like  S.  pJanooonvexuSj  Shnm.;  Moleen  Station. 

20.  Spirifer  iximeratus,  Morton ;  Pecos  Church,  Mora  Creek  and  River,  Now  Mexico. 

21.  ^irifer  Rocky-Montaniy  Marcou  (f ) ;  Santa  F^,  Mora  Creek,  New  Mexico. 

22.  Athyris  suhtUitOy  Hall,  (sp.) ;  Santa  F6,  Mora  Creek,  10  miles  south  of  Kosylo- 
wiski ;  near  Pecos,  New  Mexico,  aod  Sangre  do  Christo  Pass,  Colorado. 

23.  AvicuUfpectm  (undetermined  species;;  near  Pecos  River,  New  Mexico. 

24.  Aviculopecten  carbonariuSf  Stevens;  near  Pecos  River,  New  Mexico. 

25.  Myalina  Swalloviy  McChesuey ;  10  miles  south  of  Kosylowiski. 
2G.  Avicula  (undetermined  species) ;  10  miles  south  of  Kosylowiski. 

27.  Pleurophorus  angulatuSj  M.  and  W. ;  10  miles  south  of  Kosylowiski. 

28.  J?e22m^A(m  (fragments  of  large  undetermined  species);  Moleen  Station. 

FERMO-GARBONIFEROUS.  (t) 

1.  Fragments  of  Crinoid  columns;  Box  Elder  Station^  Platte  River. 

2.  Hemipronites  crassus^  M.  and  H. ;  Box  Elder  Station,  Platte  River. 

3.  Aviculopecten  ocddentaliSf  Shum. ;  Box  Elder  Station,  Platt«  River. 

4.  Myalina  perattenuata,  M.  and  H. ;  Box  Elder  Station,  Platte  River. 

5.  Peeudomonotis  Haxoniy  M.  and  H. ;  Box  Elder  Station,  Platte  River. 

6.  Bakevcllia  (undetcrmine<l  species);  Box  Elder  Station,  Platfe  River. 

7.  Pinna  peracuta,  Shum. ;  Box  Elder  Station,  Platte  River. 

8.  Schizodus  curtuSf  M.  and  W. ;  Box  Elder  Station,  Platte  River. 

9.  Edmondia  AspenwallcnsiSf  M.    (New  species;  see  description  at  end  of  list.)    Box 
Elder  Station,  Platte  River. 

10.  Pleurophorus  (f)  (undetermined  casts);  Box  Elder  Station,  Platte  River. 

11.  Macrochcilus,  (undetermined  species) ;  Box  Elder  Station,  Platte  Rivor. 

12.  Orthoceras  H)  (small  undetermined  species) ;  Box  Elder  Station,  Platte  River. 

13.  PWW(p«a  (iragments  of  an  undetermined  species);  Box  Elder  Station,  Platte 
River. 

JURASSIC  SPECniS. 

1.  Ostrea  (a  very  small,  undetermined  species,  with  beak  truncated) ;  mouth  Heury's 
Fork  of  Green  River,  Dakota  Terito^. 

2.  Camptonectes  extenuatuSf  M.  and  H. ;  mouth  Henry  Fork  of  Green  River,  Dakota  Ter- 
ritory. 

3.  Camptonectes  hellistriatuSf  M.  and  W. ;  Red  Bnttes,  Green  River,  Dakota  Territory. 

4.  Trigonia  (a  small,  undetermined  species  of  Jurassic    type);  Re<l  Bnttes,  Green 
River,  Dakota  Territory. 

5.  Bivalves  (casts  of  several  small,  undetermined  species);  Red  Buttes,  Green  River, 
Dakota  Territory. 

6.  Cardinia  (f ) ;  Salinas  Creek,  Hot  Springs. 

7.  Pholadomya  (mere  rude  undeterminable  casts) ;  Salinas  Creek,  Hot  Springs. 

8.  Bclemniies  densus^  M.  and  W. ;   Como. 

9.  Ammonites  NevadensiSf  Gabb;  between  Sacramento  and  Summit  Station. 

CRETACEOUS  SPECIES. 

1.  Ostrea  oongesta^  Conrad;  between  Hardscrabble  and  St.  Charles.    Cret.,  No.  3. 

2.  Ostrea  solenisettSy  Meek ;  near  Bear  River,  associated  with  coal.     Cret.,  No.— (f) 

3.  Ostrea  appressa,  Gabb  ?3 ;  Coalville.    No. — (T) 

4.  GrypKosa  lutvia,  Conrad ;  Fort  Bascom.    Cret,  No.  3. 

5.  Inoceramus  Sagensis,  Owen  {1) ;  Fountain  Creek,  Colorado  City,  Colorado.    Cret., 
No.  4. 

6.  Inocentmus  fragiliSf  H.  and  M. ;  Medicine  Bow  River.    Cret.,  No.  3. 

7.  Inoceramus  problemaiiousy  Schloth,  (sp) ;  Fountain  Creek,  between  Hardscrable, 
Dodson  Ranch,  and  St.  Charles.    Cjet.,  Nos.  2  and  3. 

8.  Inoceramus  (undetermined  species) ;  six  miles  east  Como  Station,  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.    Cret.,  No.  2. 

9.  Inoceramus  deformiSj^eek*;  Colorado  City.    Cret.,  No.  3. 

3.  This  may  bo  either  Mr.  Gabb'H  O.  appressa  or  his  0.  Idriaensis,  if  they  are  distinct,  as  there  aro 
omoug  the  specimens  indiWduals  that  agree  pretty  well  with  both,  and  yet  seem  to  bo  only  varieties  of 
one  species.  These  and  O.  Solenisais  are  found  jnst  above  a  bed  of  brown  coal,  and  may  possibly  bo 
lower  tertLiry,  but  are  more  probably  upper  cretaceous. 

4.  See  l^Yfimont's  Eeport,  pi.  iv,  fig.  2. 
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10.  Inoceramu8  (nndetermined  species^) ;  Cache  la  Pondre  River,  near  Greeley,  Den- 
ver and  Pacific  Railroad.    Cret.,  No.  3. 

11.  Inoceramus  aultus,  Meek :  near  Medicine  Bow  Station,  Pacific  Railroad.    Cret.. 
No.  3. 

12.  Cucullcca  (undetermined  species) ;  Dodson  Ranch.    Cret.  No.  2. 

13.  ifocNola  Pe(2eniaZi«,Roemer;  Near  Coalville.    Cret.,  ^) 

14.  Nuculana  (undetonnined  species) ;  Near  Coalville.    Cret.,  (f ) 

15.  Pachymya  (f)  trunoaiaf  Meek,  (new  species,  see  description,)  (?)  4.   Exact  locally 
nuknown. 

16.  CroBaateLlina  obZon^a,  Meek,  (new  species,  see  description);  twelve  miles  south- 
west of  Salina,  Kansas,  I^fessor  Mudge.    Cret.  No.  1. 

17.  Unio  Nebrascensis,  Meek  (new  species,  see  description) ;  opposite  Sioux  Cify,  Da- 
kota County,  Nebraska.    Cret.  No.  1. 

18.  Area  (f)  parallehiy  Meek  (new  species,  see  description);  twelve  miles  southwest 
of  Salina,  Kansas,  Professor  Mudge.    Cret.  No.  1. 

19.  Toldia  microdonta,  Meek  (new  species,  see  description);  twelve  miles  southwest 
of  Salina,  Kansas,  Professor  Mudge.    Cret.  No.  1. 

20.  Ciurdium  pauperculum,  Meek  (new  species,  see  description);  near  Fort  Bridger, 
Wyoming.    Cret.  No.  2. 

21.  Cardium  KanMsennSf  Meek  (new  species,  see  description) ;  twelve  southwest  of 
Salina,  Kansas,  Professor  Mudge.    Cret.  I^o.  1. 

22.  Cardium  {Protooardia)  9aMnen»,  Meek  (new  species,  see  description) ;  twelve  miles 
southwest  of  Salina  Kansas,  Professor  Mudge.    Cret.  No,  1. 

23.  Cyrena  {Corbiculat)  nueaUa,  Meek  (new  species,  see  description);  twelve  miles 
southwest  of  Salina,  Kansas,  Professor  Mudge.    Cret.  No.  1. 

24.  Cyrena  {Corbiculat)  8ubirig(maU$j  Meek  (new  species,  see  description);  twelve 
miles  southwest  of  Salina,  Kansas,  Professor  Mudge.    Cret.  No,  1. 

25.  Mactra  (f)  Canonensia,  Meek  (new  species,  see  description.) 

26.  Tapes  WyomingensiSf  Meek  (new  species,  see  description) ;  mouth  Deer  Creek,  Wy- 
oming. Cret.  No.  4. 

27.  Tellina  subscituUif  Meek  (new  species,  see  description) ;  twelve  miles  southwest 
of  Salina  Kansas,  Professor  Mudge.    Cret.  No.  1. 

28.  Tellina  (f)  mactroide^  Meek  (new  species,  see  description) ;  twelve  miles  southwest 
of  Salina,  Kansas,  Professor  Mudge.    Cret.  NO|  1. 

29.  Leptosolen  Oonradif  Meek  (new  species,  see  description) ;  twelve  miles  southwest 
of  Salina,  Kansas,  Professor  Mudge.    Cret  No.  1. 

30.  ^ncAttra(f)  (undetermined  species);  Dodson's  Ranch. 

31.  Turritclla  MartinesensiSj  Gabb  (f) ;  Coalville,  Utah. 

32.  Turritella  KansasensiSf  Meek  (new  species) ;  twelve  miles  southwest  of  Salina,  Kan- 
sas, Professor  Mudge.    Cret.  No.  1. 

3:).  Anisamyan  cenirale,  Meek  (new  species);  Valley  of  Fountain  Creek  and  Box  Elder 
Creek,  Colorado.    Cret.  No.  4. 

34.  Fleurotcmaria  (f )  (undetermined  species) ;  near  Coalville,  Utah. 

35.  Turbo  MudgeanuSf  Meek  (new  spe<ues) ;  twelve  miles  southwest  of  Salina,  Kansas, 
Professor  Mudge.    Cret.  No.  1. 

36.  Baculitea  oompressus,  Say;  Fountain  Creek,  Colorado  City.    Cret.  No.  4. 

37.  Baculitiea  ovatus,  Say ;  Fountain  Creek,  Colorado  City,  Miser  Station,  and  Como. 
Cret.  No.  4. 

38.  Scaphites(IH8008oaphit€s)Conradi,'MoTUm^;  Fountain  Creek,  Colorado  City.  Cret. 
No.  5. 

39.  ScaphitM  {Dleoosoapihitea)  CheyenneMie,  Owen;  Fountain  Creek,  Colorado  City. 
Cret.  No.  5. 

40.  Soaphitea  nodo8u$,  Owen ;  Fountain  Creek,  Colorado.    Cret.  No.  4. 

41.  Soaphitea  Warrenanua,  M.  and  H. ;  Medicine  Bow  River.   Cret.  No.  2. 

42.  AmmoniUis  (undetermined,  not  a  typical  ammonite.)    Fountain  Creek,  Colorado. 

5.  This  is  a  rather  large,  longitudinally  oblong  or  dopreaaod  snboyal,  very  gibbons,  eqoivalve  species, 
idth  a  long,  straicbt  hinge  lino,  and  with  posterior  side  long  and  sabtnmcated  or  more  or  less  obuqnely 
rounded.  Its  beaks  are  equal,  very  gibbous,  oblique,  depressed,  and  almost  terminal,  while  its  internal 
casts  only  show  more  or  loss  irregulu,  sometimes  obscure,  concentric  undulations.    It  seems  to  be  dis- 


Sowerby,  tbese  shells  are  seen  to  differ  in  having  tne  ohiuracteristic  extension  of  the  body  volutions  so 


very  slightly  developed  that  they  have  often  been  referred  t^the  genus  Ammonites.  Tlicy  also  differ 
in  having  the  pcripneny,  especially  in  the  adult,  more  or  less  flattened,  and  the  sides  oT  the  volutions 
occupied  by  numerous  small  nodes,  arranged  in  regular  revolving  rows.  The  group  includes  two  sec- 
tious,  the  iirst  of  which  (represented  by  8.  Conrad^  has  the  Toludons  so  broad  and  deeply  enveloping 
as  to  leave  only  a  very  small  umbilicus,  while  the  second  (represented  by  &  [Disco,]  Oheyennantis^  Owen, 
and  Ammonites  [Disco.)  Mandanensis,  Morton)  has  a  wider  umbilious,  with  the  body  volution  very  nar- 
row and  but  little  enveloping. 

7.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  group  of  Ammonites,  for  which  I  proposed  (Proc.  Philos. 
Soo.,  xi,  p.  429)  the  name  Plaeentoeerus.     Compared  with  ilmmoniCM  bisulcatu*^  Bria.«l«t^  v^N»r>b.^u 
seems  to  me  should  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  that  gen\i«,  \ybca\\«»  VX.  \?»a\wbl^\»i:J*.  ^\RA.\a«ofc  ■»*  ^^^ 
typical  form  by  Lamarck.)    This  shell  w&l  bo  obaerveei  Vi  dV««t  T«m3KS>u2«iVs  \x!l«ot«^  '^^^^Sf'S^C^:. 
ticularlyin  itb  broad,  profoundly-enveloping  voluUonajirt\33Lf^\X»ii'ft<liJftTi-<»«k\»Xft  ^^'es^vas^  "*^^^ 
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43.  Ammonite8(PlaoenU>eertt$)pilacentafJ)eKAj'f;  Fountain  Creek,  Colorado  City.   Cret 
No.  4. 

44.  Ammmite8  (Pleuroceras  f)  serrato-carinatus,  Meek  8 ;  Medicine  Dow  Creek,  2. 

TERTIAKY  SPECIES. 

1.  Unto  priscuSf  M,  and  H.^;  Limestojio  Hill,  Bear  River  City,  and  Parley's  Park, 
Utah,  Gilmore,  WyomiDg.    Eocene. 

2.  Unio  JVashakeei,  Meek  (new  species,  description  at  end  of  list) ;  Wasbakee,  Henry's 
Fork,  Green  River,  and  on  the  latter  stream,  Wyoming.    Eocene. 

3.  Unio  Haydcnif  Meek ;  between  Grand  and  Green  Rivers,  Fort  Bridger. 

4.  Unio  Ullinoides.  HtUl  (f )  (sp.)^^ ;  Barrel  SpringB,  Mnddy  Creek,  Wyoming. 

5.  Unio  LcanuSf  Meek  (new  Bi>eoies,  see  ena  of  list) ;  Church  Buttes,  Henry's  Fork, 
Barrel  Sx>ringM,  and  other  localities  in  Wyoming.    Miocene. 

6.  Unio  (Diplodonf)  Mliplkahts,  Meek;  Paney's  Park,  Utah;  Gilmore,  Wyoming. 
Eocene. 

7.  Corhicula  {Veloritina)  Durleeeif  Meek;  Bear  River  City,  Parley's  Park,  Utah,  and 
Gilmore,  Wyoming.    Eocene. 

8.  Cijrcna  {Coroiculnf)  flracta,  Meek  (new  species,  see  description) ;' Hallville  coal 
mines.    Eocene. 

9.  Cyrcna  (Corhicula t)  crassatelliformiB,  Meek  (new  species);  Hallville  coal  mines. 
Eocene. 

10.  Sphasrium  (undetermined,  perhaps  2  species) ;  Elkton,  Central  Paeidc  Vailroad, 
beyond  Salt  Lake.    Miocene. 

11.  SphcBrium  (undetermined  species) ;  Barrel  Springs,  Wyoming.    Miocene. 

12.  Corbula  (Anisorhynchus)  pyriformxBy  Meek;  Parley's  Park,  Limestone  Hill,  and 
Bear  River  City,  Utah ;  Gilmore,  Wyoming;    Eocene. 

Corbnla  (Anisorhynchud) pyriformia  var.  conseniricay  Meek. 

13.  Corbula  {Anisorhynchus)  Engclmanni,  Meek;  Limestone  Hill  and  Sulphur  Creek, 
Utah.    Eocene. 

14.  Ooniobasis  Simpsonif  Meek ;  Fort  Bridger,  divide  between  Muddy  and  Black  Forks. 
Miocene. 

15.  Goniobasis  tenera,  Kalll  (sp.)";  Barrel  Springs,  Wyoming.    Miocene. 

rowly-truncatcd  and  flattcuod.  or  slightly-concave  periphery,  small  umbilicns,  &c. :  al»o  in  tho  much 
more  numeroua  lateral  lobes  of  its  septa,  which tncrease  In  size  to  the  third  one  inclusive,  and  thence  be- 
come ffrailaally  and  regularly  smaller  to  the  ombilicus.    It  probably  includes  sevenil  crct4icci>u8  species. 

In  the  same  way,  Ammonitet  lobatut  of  Tuomey  may  be  n^garded  as  tho  type  of  another  gruuj),  diti'or- 
ing  from  Placentacertu  in  having  the  poripbory  sharply  cuneate  all  around,  and  tho  Hiuuses  or  sathlles 
between  its  numerous  lateral  lobes  (which  agree  in  number  and  proportional  size  with  thoKo  in  Placen- 
toerriM),  presenting  ver>'  curious  obtusi'Iy-lobi'^d  or  uniform  outlines.  For  this  tyx>o  I  wuuhl  pmiK)^  the 
name  Spnenoditcut^  in  allusion  to  its  «harply-cnneato  periphery. 

8.  This  is  not  a  true  Ammonite,  according  to  tho  latest  classfficationsof  this  group  of  Cephalopoda,  but 
it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  some  of  tho  forms  included  by  Mr.  Hyatt  in  his  group  Pluroccras.  Iiid(>ed.  iil- 
thougli  unquestionably  a  cretaceous  s]MK:ics,  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  bo  properly  placed  iu  a  distinct  ^o'oiip 
from  tho  middle  liassic  species  A.  spinattu,  Brng.,  which  Mr.  Hyatt  includes  in  Pluroceras,  8ince  it 
seems  only  to  differ  specifically  from  tliat  form  in  Having  its  keel  more  prominent,  and  another  8erl(;t<  <»f 
obscure  nodes  on  the  costa)  at  their  inner  ends,  with  a  ^w  smaller  intermediate  costu',  generally  witli- 
ont  nodes,  between  the  larger  nodiferou.s  ones.  If,  however,  there  is  anything  in  the  development  of 
these  shells  that  would  place  them  in  different  groups,  tho  cretaceous  group,  including  the  form  nu<lrr 
consideration ,  might  be  appropriately  termed  Pnonocydut,  and  would  Include  A .  pereannahu,  H.  and  M . , 
and  A.  Woolgari,  of  the  English  gray  chalk. 

0.  I  am  led  to  tliink,  fh)m  the  comparison  of  more  extensive  collections  that  have  come  in  since  I  pro- 
posed the  name  f/nio  vetuttus  for  one  of  the  Utah  forms,  that  it  is  only  a  more  depressed  variety  of  U. 
prisctu,  M.  and  U. 

10.  It  is  with  considerable  doubt  that  I  refer  this  shell  to  U.  tdUncidet  (=Mua  teUinoideg,  Hall,  in  Fre- 
mont's Keport,  PI.  Ill,  figs.  1  and  2),  the  mature  specimens  being  generally  three  or  four  times  as  largo 
as  that  represented  by  Pn^f.  Hall's  larger  tignre,  and  propOTtaonally  less  depressed,  with  the  i>osterior 
margin  more  broadly  rounded  or  subtruncated.  Still,  hy  following  the  linos  of  growth,  it  may  be  seen 
that  when  the  shell  had  only  attained  the  same  site  as  that  figured  by  Prof.  Hall,  it  mmtt  have  pre- 
sented a  very  similar  outline.  None  of  them,  however,  seom  u>  have  the  beaks  so  nearly  central,  or 
quite  so  elevated,  as  represented  by  his  Figure  S,  which  may  have  been  drawn  from  a  distinct  species 
from  that  represented  by  Ficuro  1. 

Our  specimens  are  generally  rather  thin,  somewhat  compressed,  longitiidinally  ovate  in  form,  with  • 
one  rather  oblique  cardinal  tooth  in  the  right  valve,  and  one  or  two  smaller  ones  in  the  left.  The  lat- 
eral teeth  are  long,  a  little  arched,  and  consist  of  one  in  the  right  and  two  in  the  left  valve.  The  sur- 
face only  shows  lines  of  growth,  and  some  traces  of  a  few  very  small  longitudinal  wrinkles  near  the  im- 
mediate points  of  tlie  beaks,  which  are  rather  depressed,  and  placed  aboat  one-third  the  length  of  the 
valves  from  tho  anterior  end.  Should  this  form  be  found  to  be  distinct  firom  that  named  by  Prof.  Hall, 
it  may  be  called  U.  aubcompresius. 

It  may  be  proper  to  renyirk  hero,  that  pearly  or  quite  all  of  the  sheila  figured  by  Prof.  Hall,  on  PL 
m  of  Fremont's  Keport,  although  there  referred  to  marine  genera,  are  really,  as  suspected  by  him, 
fresh-water  tyi>es. 

"  This  is  probably  the  Cerithium  tenerum.  Hall  (see  Fr6mont's  Report),  and  is  a  true  QoniobaH*.  In  a 
genus  like  this,  however,  containing  so  many  closely-allied  species,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  identify, 
with  confidence,  a  form  only  known  from  a  three  or  lour-lino  aescription  and  figures  of  imperfect  speci- 
mens. At  one  time  I  had  supposed  tho  species,  for  which  I  have  nere  proposed  the  name  O.  chrymlig, 
to  be  the  tenera.  But  specimens  of  the  form  I  have  above  referred  doubtfully  t«  that  species,  having 
been  brought  in  firom  tmit  region  among  the  lat«r  collootions.  I  find,  on  comparison,  that  they  agree  moio 
nearly  iu  most  respects  with  the  figures  and  description  of  tJio  species  tenera  j  while,  at  the  same  time, 
ihejf  are  dearly  distinct /h>m  piat  AJbad  at  first  supposed  to  ]l>e  th9  fenero,  ana  hold  a  much  higher  pcsl- 
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16.  Goniobasis  noduHfera,  Meek,**;  Barrel  Spriiiffs,  Wyoming.    Miocene. 

17.  Gonkihana  Carteriy  Conrad;  Barrel  Springs,  Wyoming  Miocene.  / 

18.  Goniohasis  chrymliSf  Meek ;  Snlphur  Creek  and  Bear  Kiver,  Utali.    Eocene. 

19.  Goniobfiais  Simpaoni,  Meek ;  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming. 

20.  Pjp^guUfera  humerosa,  Meek;  Snlphur  Creek,  Bear  Kiyer  City,  and  Parley's  Park, 
Utah,  and  GUmore,  Wyoming.    Eocene. 

21.  Fiviparua  paludinctfarmiSy  Hall  T  (sp.)",  Henry's  Fork,  and  Green  River,  Arctic 
Springs,  ^c,  Wyoming.    Eocene. 

22.  Viviparu8  Conradiy  'M.  and  H. ;  Snlphur  Creek,  on  Bear  River,  Utah.    Eocene. 

23.  Vivipamst  7r3/aintnp«itt«,  Meek,  (new  species,  see  description) ;  Henry's  and  Black's 
Forks,  and  Church  Bnttes.    Miocene. 

24.  Melantho  (Campeloma)  macroBpira,  Meek  (new  species) ;  Sulphur  Creek,  Bear  River 
City,  and  Parley's  Park,  Utah.    Eocene. 

25.  Physa  (one  or  two  undetermined  species);  Church  Buttes,  Utah.    Miocene. 

26.  Flanorbis  epectabiliSf  Meek;  Henry's  Fork.    Miocene. 

27.  PlanorhU  (undetermined  species) ;  Church  Buttes.    Miocene. 

28.  RhytophoruB  priacus.  Meek ;  Sulphur  Creek,  Utah.    Eocene. 

29.  BythintHlaf  gregoriay  Meek  (new  species,  see  description);  Pacific  Springs, 
Wyoming.    Miocene, 

30.  Cj/ij>m,  (undetermined  species);  Fort  Bridger  and  Pacific  Springs.    Miocene. 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW  SPECIES  AND  GENERA .• 

Carhonifenms  speeiea. 

EDMONDIA  ASPENWALI4ENSI8,  (MEEK.) 

Shell  ovate,  moderately  convex ;  anterior  side  short  and  snbtnmcated, 
or  more  or  less  rounded;  posterior  margin  rounded;  paliial  margin 
forming  a  semioVate  curve,  being  more  abruptly  rounded  up  anteriorly 
than  behind ;  cardinal  border  rather  short,  and  rounding  into  the  pos- 
terior outline ;  beaks  moderately,  prominent,  oblique,  only  about  one- 
fourth  to  one-fifth  the  length  of  the  valves  from  the  anterior  margin. 
Surface  marked  with  more  or  less  regular  and  distinct  concentric  ridges 
and  strisB. 

Length,  1.40  inches ;  height,  1.04  inches;  convexity,  about  0.70  inch. 

It  may  possibly  have  been  a  variety  of  this  species  that  was  figured 
by  Professor  Geinitz  under  the  name  Astarte  gibhosa  YMcCoy),  in  his 
"  Carbonformation  und  Dyas  in  Nebraska  ^  (PL  I,  Fig.  23),  as  we  know  it 
to  occur  at  the  same  locality  fi:om  which  liis  specimen  was  obtained. 
His  figure,  however,  would  seem  to  represent  a  more  rounded  or  shorter 
and  less  depressed  shell,  with  a  broader  posterior  outline  and  more  gib- 
bous beaks.  At  any  rate,  the  shell  under  consideration  is  very  distinct 
from  that  named  by  Professor  McCoy,  and  is  certainly  not' an  AstarUj 
as  its  internal  casts  show  no  indications  of  the  hinge  characters  of  that 
genus,  but  on  the  contrary,  impressions  apparently  like  those  left  by  the 

tion  iu  the  serioa.    These  Bpecimens  are  also  extremely  ahandant,  while  thoae  of  ^.  chrysalia  are  rare, 
and  hcuce  it  is  more  probable  that  the  former  is  the  species  named  in  Fr6mont's  Report. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  tho  very  abundant  shell,  hero  referred  donbtftilly  to  Professor  Hall's  species, 
is  exceedingly  variable  i»  its  ornamentation,  some  si>ecimens  having  the  vertical  ooet«B  rather  strongly 
developed  on  all  tbe  volntions,  while  others  nave  them  only  on  the  upper  ones ;  and  on  still  others  they 
are  nearly  or  quite  wanting  on  all  the  volutions  so  as  to  leave  only  the  finer  revolving  linos,  and  yet  we 
800  all  gradations  between  Ihese  sxtremes. 

"This  is  the  form  figured  and  described  in  Fr6mont>  Beport  under  the  name  CerUhium  nodtHotwn, 
As  it  is  a  true  OuniowuU,  however,  and  Doctor  Lea  had  previously  described  a  spcclos  of  that  genus 
under  the  name  nod%do9a^  it  is  necessary  to  propose  a  new  name  fbr  the  Utah  species. 

i*It  is  not  possible,  from  the  published  figure  and  desoription  of  tho  specios  called  Turbo  pahidinaffoT' 
mis,  iu  Fremont's  Beport,  to  decide,  with  confidence  wmch  one  of  several  species  of  Txvipdrus  and 
MdantfiOj  now  known  from  the  tertiary  fresh>water  deposits  of  the  Green  Biver  country,  that  name 
was  originallv  proposed  for.  From  tho  nature  of  the  matrix,  however,  and  its  association  with  the 
spocies  described  under  the  name  OBvithium  nodulotum.  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  shell  I  have 
here  referred  doubtfully  to  Vioiparu§  pcAudinfoTcnnU,  is  really  tiie  form  originally  described  as  Tutrbo 
paludinc^ofmit^  than  the  lesa-abunduit  species  otMilantho,  from  tho  Bear  beds,  comxrased  of  a  different 
material. 

*  Drawing  of  these  fossils  are  in  coarse  of  pieparation,  to  be  published  ol<i\^%^>&3s^ 
foU  descriptions  in  ^i^d  report, 
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cartilage  processes,  in  the  casts  of  Edmondiaj  though  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  it  belongs  properly  to  the  latter  genus.  It  is  a  rather  thin 
shell,  that  leaves  impressions  of  the  concentric  ridges  rather  distinct  on 
internal  casts,  where  very  faint  traces  of  radiating  lines  are  also  some- 
times seen.  Its  muscular  and  pallial  impressions  are  obscure,  and  not 
well  known. 

Locality  and  posiUan.  This  shell  has  a  very  wide<  distribution  in  the 
coal  measures  of  this  country^  through  nearly  the  entire  thickness  of  wlii(»h 
it  ranges.  The  typical  specimen  was  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  coal 
measures  at  Aspen  wall,  on  the  Missouri  Eiver,  in  Southeastern  Nebraska. 
It  also  occurs  at  nearly  all  the  other  outcrops  along  the  Missouri  in  that 
region,  as  well  as  in  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  coal  measures  of 
Illinois;  likewise  in  the  lower  part  of  the  seres  in  West  Virginia,  and 
apparently  at  Box  Elder  Canon,  on  the  North  Platte,  Wyoming.  The 
specimens  from  the  latter  locality,  however,  are  shorter  and  more  gib- 
bous, and  agree  more  nearly  with  Professor  Geinitz's  figure. 

Cretaceous  forms. 

GENUS  OEASSATELLINA,  (MEEK.) 

Shell  subtrapezoidal,  e^uivalve,  inequilateral,  with  the  margins  closed 
and  smooth  within.  Hinge  with  two  cardial  teeth  and  one  elongated 
anterior  and  posterior  lateral  tooth  in  each  valve.  Anterior  cardinal 
tooth  of  left  valve  trigonal  and  deeply  emarginate  below ;  posterior  very 
oblique,  and  separated  from  the  other  by  an  oblique  pil  divided  longi- 
tudinally by  a  thin  lamina.  Cardinal  teeth  of  right  valve  diverging, 
with  a  triangular  pit  between  for  the  reception  of  the  triangular  cardi- 
nal tooth  of  the  other  valve;  anterior  one  small,  and  connected  with  tbe 
anterior  lateral  tooth ;  posterior  one  larger,  oblique,  and  divided  longi- 
tudinally by  a  deep  slit  for  the  reception  of  the  lamina  in  the  corres- 
ponding pit  of  the  other  valve.  Ligament  external  (!)  Muscular  im- 
pressions shallow.  Pallial  line  simple  (t)  Surface  without  radiating 
markings. 

The  typical  and  only  known  species  of  this  genus  has  very  much  the 
external  aspect  of  a  Crassatella^  from  which,  however,  it  is  widely  re- 
moved, generically,  by  its  hinge  characters,  though  probably  belonging 
to  the  same  family.  Its  muscular  impressions  are  very  faintly  marked, 
as  is  also  the  case  with  its  pallial  line,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  along  its  entire  length,  though  enough  of  it  can  be  se^n  to  leave 
little,  if  any,  room  for  doubting  that  it  is  simple.  Its  lateral  t^eth  are 
elongated  parallel  to  the  cardinal  margin,  the  posterior  being  rather 
remote  from  the  cardinal,  while  the  anterior  one  in  the  right  valve  con- 
nects at  its  posterior  end  with  the  small  anterior  cardinal,  and  in  the 
left  extends  back  to  the  small  pit  for  the  reception  of  this  anterior  cardi- 
nal tooth  of  the  right  valve,  just  in  front  of  the  larger,  trigonal  cardinal 
tooth  of  the  left  valve.  The  anterior  lateral  tooth  of  the  right  valve  seems 
to  fit  under  that  of  the  left,  and  the  posterior  one  of  the  right  over  that 
of  the  left,  though  I  am  not  positively  sure  of  this.  The  cardinal  teeth 
are  very  peculiar,  those  of  the  right  being  rather  widely  diverging,  with 
the  very  oblique  posterior  and  larger  one  so  deeply  divided  longitudi- 
nally by  a  very  narrow  slit,  that  it  may  possibly  sometimes  rather  i)re- 
sent  the  character  of  two  teeth,  though  the  posterior  half  seems  scarcely 
prominent  enough  to  be  considered  a  distinct  tooth.  The  principal  or 
anterior  trigonal  cardinal  tooth  of  the  left  valve,  which  fits  between  the 
two*  diverging  ones  of  the  right,  is  sometimes  so  deeply  emarginate  be- 
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low  ttiat  it  might  almost  be  described  as  A -shaped ,  while  the  posterior 
cardinal  of  this  valve  is  directed  very  obliquely  backward  and  down- 
ward, and  compressed.  The  thin  lamina  dividing  longitudinally  the  pit 
between  this  oblique  tooth  and  the  trigonal,  emarginate  one,  is  another 
peculiar  feature. 

CRASSATELLINA  OBLONGA,  (MEEK.) 
A  B 


A  shows  binge  and  interior  of  right  valve ;  B  Mngo  and  interior  of  lefb  valve ;  both 
2  diam. 

Shell  small,  short  oblong-subtrapezoidal  in  outline,  less  than  twice 
as  long  as  high ;  valves  ratiber  distinctly  convex,  with  flattened  sides ; 
autenor  margin  rounded  ^  pallial  margin  nearly  straight,  or  sometimes 
slightly  sinnoas  along  the  middle;  posterior  oblquely  truncated  above 
and  narrowly  rounded  below ;  dorsied  outline  sloping  rather  abruptly  in 
ft'ont  of  the  beaks  and  less  distinctly  so  behind;  beaks  moderately 
prominent,  and  placed  ^  little  in  advance  of  the  middle }  posterior  urn- 
bonal  slopes  pirominently  rounded  from  the  beaks  to  posterior  basal  ex- 
tremity ;  posterior  dorsal  region  above  the  umbonal  prominences  flat- 
tened; flanks  sometimes  a  little  concave  toward  the  pallial  margin. 
Surface  with  rather  distinct  lines  of  growth. 

Length,  0.73  inch ;  height,  0.32  inch ;  convexity,  0.30  inch. 

Speciflcally,  this  shell  is  more  nearly  like  the  form  I  have  described 
from  the  cretaceous  near  Canon  City,  under  the  name  Mactra  f  Caiio- 
neiisis^  than  it  is  like  any  other  form  with  which  I  am  acquainted ; 
though  it  differs  too  widely  to  be  confounded  with  that  shell,  even  where 
the  hinge  could  not  be  seen.  They  both  have  so  much  the  appearance  of 
the  genus  OrnssateUa^  externally,  that  few  would  hesitate  to  refer  them 
to  that  genus  where  their  external  characters  only  could  be  examined. 

Locality  a/nd  position:  Twelve  miles  southwest  of  Salina,  Saline 
County,  Kansas:  Dakota  Group  of  the  Upper  Missouri  cretaceous 
series.    CoUectea  by  Professor  B.  F.  Mudge. 

PACHVKYA  f  TBUNOATA.  (MEEK.) 

Shell  small,  longitudinally  oblong,  very  convex;  posterior  side  long, 
distinctly  ana  rectangularly  truncated,  apparently  closed ;  paUi^l  mar- 
gin nearly  straight,  and  slightly  sinuous'  along  its  entire  length; 
anterior  margin  l^ncated  a  little  obliquely  forward  from  the  beaks  to 
the  rather  prominent  and  abruptly-rounded,  or  subangularly-anterior 
basal  extremity ;  cardinal  margin  nearly  straight  and  parallel  to  the 
base ;  beaks  depressed  nearly  to  the  horizon  of  the  dorsal  margin,  very 
oblique,  somewhat  compressed,  and  placed  less  tiiau  one-flfth  the  length 
of  the  valves  behind  the  anterior  extremity :  posterior  umbonal  slopes 
quite  prominent  or  subangular,  and  continuea  obliquely  to  the  posterior 
basal  angle,  so  as  to  divide  the  surface  of  each  valve  into  two  nearly 
equal,  elongatiSd,  inequilateral  triangles,  tiie  lower  of  which  formg^  the 
concave  flanks;  anterior  muscular  scar  small, \5w\»n^y3  ^<^rs^\  ^oj^rsc^ 
ditto^  larger;  shallow,  subovalj  paUisl  ^\m^  \\a\»  ftcs&XMi^^  ^r^x^^Xs^ 
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apparently  with  a  Bmall  sinus.    Surface  with  rather  coarse,  irregriilar 
marks  of  growth. 

Length,  1.15  inches ;  height,  0.55  inch ;  convexity,  0.58  inch. 

This  shell  is  much  smaller  than  the  typical  species  of  Sowerby's  genus 
Pachy^mya^  which  it  resembles  in  general  habit  and  in  the  thickness  of 
its  valves.  Its  ligament  seems  to  have  been  short  and  rather  deeply 
inserted  behind  and  between  the  beaks.  I  have  not  seen  the  hinge, 
but  judging  from  internal  cAsts  it  would  seem  to  be  edentulous.  Its 
peculiar  oblong  form  and  squarely-truncated  posterior  margin  give  it 
somewhat  the  aspect  of  a  ScucicavOj  or  a  miniature  Panopcca,  l)ut  it 
differs  from  these  genera,  in  having  thicker  valves,  and  nearly  or  quite 
closed  margins.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  belongs  properly  to  the  genus 
Pachymya^  though  it  must  be  nearly  related  to  that  genus,  which  seems 
rather  to  belong  to  the  MytUid€e  than  to  be  nearly  allied  to  PJwladomya 
or  Panopway  with  which  some  have  associated  it. 

Specifically,  the  shell  under  consideration  will  be  readily  distinguished 
from  all  of  our  other  known  cretaceous  forms  by  its  peculiar  oblong, 
truncated  form  and  prominent  umbonal  slopes,  concave  flanks,  &c.  The 
only  other  form  known  to  me  that  approaches  it  in  these  characters  is 
Mr.  Gabb's  Remotidia  furcata^  which  is  a  much  larger  shell,  with  more 
regular  undidations,  a  more  prominent  base  in  front  of  the  middle,  a 
less  narrowly-rounded  anterior  basal  extremity,  and  a  more  obliquely- 
truncated  posterior  margin.  Our  shell  also  seems  not  to  have  the  hinge 
characters  of  Eemondia. 

Locality  and  position:  The  specimen  was  given  to  Dr.  Hayden  at  the 
Salt  Lake,  and  was  found  in  that  region,  but  he  could  not  ascertain 
the  precise  locality.    It  is  almost  certainly  a  cretaceous  species. 

INOCERAMUS  ALTUS.  (MEEK.) 

Shell  attaining  a  medium  size,  vertically,  or  a  little  obliquely,  subovate, 
being  in  the  adult  higher  than  long,  and  widening  from  the  hinge  down- 
ward; moderately  convex;  equivalve,  very  inequilateral;  hinge  very 
short  and  ranging  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  longer  axis  in  the  adult, 
but  a  little  more  oblique  in  young  shells ;  anterior  side  straight,  long, 
and  truncated  vertically  or  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  hinge,  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  beaks ;  base  regularly  rounded ;  posterior  outline 
forming  a  broad,  somewhat  oblique,  gentle  curve  firom  the  posterior 
end  of  the  hinge  into  the  base;  beaks  nearly  or  quite  equal,  rising 
little  above  the  hinge  line,  pointed,  obliquely  incurved,  and  plaeeil 
immediately  over  the  anterior  margin.  Surface  of  cast  showing  more 
or  less  regular,  rather  obscure  concentric  undulations,  and  faint  traces  of 
radiating  markings,  the  latter  probably  not  being  defined  on  the  exterior. 

Height,  about  6.50  inches;  length,  about  4.90  inches;  convexity,  2.70 
inches;  length  of  hinge,  about  2.40  inches. 

This  species  belongs  to  the  section  of  the  genus  that  includes  pema- 
like  forms ;  that  is,  shells  with  their  vertical  diameter  greater  than  their 
atero-posterior,  and  with  a  short  hinge  ranging  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  longer  (vertical)  axis  of  the  valves,  terminal  or  anterior  beaks,  etc. 
It  differs,  however,  decidedly  from  all  of  the  described  species  of  that 
type  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  in  being  almost  exactly  equivalve,  with 
its  beaks  also  very  nearly  if  not  quite  equal.  In  size  and  general 
appearance  it  reminds  one  of  J.  nohiliSj  Mtinster^  as  figured  in  Goldfnss' 
Petref.  Germ.,  PI.  OIX,  Fig.  4  and  4a ;  but  it  differs  from  that  species, 
not  only  in  its  equal  beaks,  but  in  having  its  truncated  anterior  side 
straight  instead  of  concave  in  outline,  and  its  surface  undulated  instead 
of  merely  striated. 
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Locality  and  position:  Near  Medicine  Bow  Station,  Union  Pacific 
Eailroad;  Fort  Pierre  Gronp  of  the  Upper  Missiouri  cretaceous  section. 

UNIO  (BAPHIA))  NEBRASCEN8IS.  (MEEK.) 

Shell  attaining  a  medinm  or  larger  size,  cuneate-snbovate,  being  in 
the  adult  very  gibbons  anteriorly  and  cuneate  behind ;  anterior  side 
very  short  and  rounded;  i)osterior  sloping  above  obliquely  &om  the  end 
of  the  hinge  to  the  posterior  basal  extremity,  which  is  narrowly  rounded; 
basal  border  sinuous  behind  the  middle,  and  convex  in  front  of  it ;  car- 
dinal margin  rather  short  and  nearly  straight  or  slightly  arched ;  um- 
bones  very  gibbous,  but  depressed,  oblique,  incurved,  and  placed  near 
the  anterior  extremity ;  posterior  umbonal  slopes  subangular  from  the 
beaks  obliquely  backward  and  downward  to  near  the  middle,  beyond 
which  they  are  continued  as  broadly-rounded  ridges  to  the  posterior  ba«al 
extremity ;  below  and  parallel  to  these  ridges  there  are  also,  on  the  flanks, 
one  or  two  large,  oblique,  irregular,  rounded  plications  or  undulations, 
that  continue  on  to  the  sinuous  posterior  basal  margin,  to  which  they 
sometimes  impart  a  distorted  or  waved  appearance.  Surface  otherwise 
smooth,  excepting  moderately-distinct  lines  of  growth,  which  are  strongly 
undulated  in  places,  as  they  cross  the  oblique  plications  of  the  flanks. 

Length,  4.10  inches;  height,  2.36  inches ;  convexity,  2.07  inches. 

Specimens  of  this  large  sheU  were  brought  by  Dr.  Hayden  from  Ne- 
braska, some  years  back,  but  I  have  delayed  describing  it,  with  the  hope 
that  other  specimens  would  be  found  that  might  show  the  nature  of  the 
hinge.  It  has  so  much  the  external  aspect  of  the  Unionidoe  as  strongly 
to  impress  one  with  the  belief  that  it  belongs  to  the  genus  UniOy  as  un- 
derstood in  its  wider  signification.  It  certainly  has  an  external  ligament 
exactly  as  we  see  in  that  genus ;  while  one  of  the  casts  shows  the  im- 
pression of  a  single  compressed,  oblique  cardinal  tooth  in  the  right 
valve  just  over  the  scar  of  the  anterior  adductor,  and  near  the  margin. 
The  anterior  adductor  scar  is  rather  deep  and  also  near  the  margin.  I 
have  not,  however,  seen  the  small  scar  placed  just  behind  that  of  the, 
anterior  adductor  of  Unio^  in  the  internal  casts  of  this  shell.  So  far  as 
can  be  made  out  from  the  casts,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  lateral 
teeth,  but  tlie  specimens  are  not  in  a  condition  tq  wan^ant  a  positive 
opinion  on  this  point ;  nor  do  they  show  the  nature  of  the  pallial  line. 

Locality  and  position:  Dakota  Group,  or  No.  1,  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri cretaceous,  opiK>site  Sioux  City,  on  the  Missouri,  in  Dakota  County, 
Nebraska,  where  it  occurs  associated  with  Cyrena  arenaria. 

ARCAf  PARALLBLA.  (MEEK.) 

Shell  small,  longitudinally  oblong,  being  about  twice  and  a  half  as 
long  as  high,  moderately  convex ;  cardinal  and  pallial  margins  straight 
and  nearly  parallel ;  anterior  side  short  and  rounding  up  regularly  fi^m 
below  and  intersecting  the  cardinal  margin  at  an  obtuse  angle  above; 
posterior  side  long,  a  little  wider  than  the  other,  with  its  margin  com- 
pressed and  obliquely  truncated  above,  but  rounded  below ;  beaks  de- 
pressed, somewhat  flattened,  incurved,  not  very  remote,  and  placed 
about  one-fifth  the  lengtli  of  the  valves  from  the  anterior  margin ;  car- 
dinal area  very  narrow,  and  apparently  smooth ;  muscular  and  paUial 
impressions  very  obscure ;  hinge  with  denticles  longest  posteriorly,  where 
they  are  directed  upward  and  backward  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five 
degrees  to  the  cardinal  margin ;  from  the  posterior  side  they  dimlni^K 
rather  rapidly  in  size  and  length  forviat^^^/^  A5aaX»  \5o^^\s^^iKsvs^^^'sc^ 
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minute  and  crowded  between  the  beaks,  which  is  as  far  forward  as  they 
have  been  traced  in  the  specimens  examined.  Surface  showing  very 
fine,  crowded,  radiating  striad.  with  stronger  marks  of  growth. 

Length,  0.95  inch ;  height,  0.37  inch ;  convexity,  0.27  inch. 

This  is  not  a  typical  Arca^  if  we  follow  conchologists  in  viewing  A. 
Now  as  the  type  of  the  genus,  because  it  wants  the  broad,  divaricately- 
furrowed  cardinal  area,  and  is  not  gaping  in  the  anterior  ventral  region. 
Its  hinge  denticles  are  also  more  oblique  and  longer  posteriorly,  more 
like  those  of  Scaphula.  In  form  and  general  appearance  it  is  very  much 
like  some  species  of  Macrodan^  but  its  hinge  characters  are  widely  dif- 
ferent. I  know  of  no  established  section  of  the  old  genus  Area  into 
which  it  could  b^  properly  placed,  and  if  it  is  thought  desirable  to  have 
a  section  for  such  forms,  they  might  be  separated  under  the  name 
Arcina. 

Locality  and  position:  Twelve  miles  southwest  of  Salina,  Saline 
County,  Kansas ;  Dakota  Group  of  the  Upper  Missouri  cretaceous  series. 
Pi*ofes8or  B.  F.  Mudge. 

TOLDIA  MIORODONTA,  (MEEK.) 

Shell  small,  longitudinally  subovate,  rather  compressed;  anterior 
margin  more  or  less  narrowly  rounded,  being  generally  more  promi- 
nent above  the  middle;  pallial  margin  forming  a  semiovate  curve, 
being  more  prominent  before  than  behind  the  middle,  and  curving  up 
gradually  and  obliquely  at  both  ends ;  i>osterior  side  compressed,  and 
with  its  margin  nanH)wly  rounded,  or  almost  subangular  at  its  con- 
nection with  the  hinge  above ;  cardinal  margin  sloping  gradually  from 
the  beaks,  the  posterior  slope  being  very  slightly  concave  in  outline, 
and  the  anterior  nearly  straight ;  beaks  rather  depressed  and  plaeed 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  middle  j  hinge  line  equaling  about  three- 
fourths  the  entire  length,  and  provided  with  very  fine,  regular,  pointful 
denticles,  of  which  twenty-six  may  be  counted  behind  and  twenty  be- 
.fore  the  beaks,  in  each  valve.  Muscular  and  pallial  impressions  Very 
obscure,  and  not  visible  on  internal  casts.    Surface  not  well  known. 

Length,  0.50  inch ;  height,  0.28  inch ;  convexity^  0.14  inch. 

In  general  outline,  and  the  nearly  central  positions  of  its  beaks,  this 
shell  bears  some  relation  to  Yoldia  hisulcatUy  M.  and  W.,  from  the  Fox 
Hills  Group  of  the  Upper  Missouri  cretaceous,  but  it  is  a  veiy  decidedly 
more  compressed  species;  and,  judging ftx)m  impressions  left  in  the  ma- 
trix, it  was  evidently  less  strongly  striated.  Indeed  it  seems  to  have 
been  nearly  smooth,  in  which  character,  as  well  as  in  some  other  re- 
spects, it  is  probably  more  nearly  relatea  to  Y.  Evamij  M.  and  W.,  from 
which  it  differs  in  being  proportionally  shorter,  higher,  and  more  com- 
pressed. Among  European  species,  it  is  represented  by  such  forms  as 
Yoldia  scapha  (Nucula  acaphay  d'Oroigny,  Palseont,  Francaise,  t.  iii,  PI. 
301,  Fig.  1-3),  firom  which  it  also  differs  in  being  more  compressed,  with 
the  iK>sterior  side  wider,  and  the  posterior  dorsal  slope  distinctly  less 
concave  in  outline. 

Locality  and  position :  Twelve  miles  southwest  of  Salina,  Kansas,  from 
a  brown  sandstone  of  the  age  of  the  Dakota  Group  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri cretaceous.  Discovered  by  Professor  Mudge,  of  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cnltural  College. 

OORBIOULAt  NUOALIS,  (MEEK.) 

Shell  small,  trigonoid-subcircular,  moderately  gibbous,  the  greatest 
convexity  being  above  the  middle;  pallial  margin  forming  a  semi-elliptic 
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curve;  posterior  margin  subtruncated  or  rounded;  anterior  margin 
rather  more  narrowly  rounded ;  dorsal  outline  sloping  rather  abruptly 
and  nearly  equally,  with  slight  convexity  in  front  and  rear  of  beaks,  the 
anterior  slope  being  somewhat  more  abrupt  than  the  other ;  beaks  nearly 
or  quite  central,  curved  inward  aud  slightly  forward ;  posterior  dorsal 
surfaces  a  little  flattened ;  postunibonal  slopes  somewhat  prominent,  or 
sometimes  almost  subangular  in  internal  casts;  muscular  impressions 
shallow  and  oval ;  pallial  line  with  a  small  obtuse  sinus.  External  sur- 
face unknown ;  surface  of  internal  casts  smooth. 

liCngth,  0.47  inch ;  height,  0.42  inch ;  convexity,  0.26  inch. 

Impressions  of  the  hinge  of  this  little  shell,  left  in  the  matrix,  show 
that  it  has  elongated  anterior  and  posterior  lateral  teeth  that  are  striated 
transversely,  as  in  Corbicula.  In  the  left  valve  there  is  one  elongated 
anterior,  and  one  similar  posterior  lateral  tooth,  ejvch  of  which  fits  into 
a  corresponding  furrow  in  the  margin  of  the  other  valve.  Immediately 
above  this  furrow,  in  the  posterior  aud  anterior  margin  of  the  right  valve, 
there  is  a  smaller  linear,  striated  lateral  tooth,  while  the  margin  below 
the  furrow  seems  hardly  to  project  enough  to  be  properly  regarded  as  a 
second  anterior  and  posterior  lateral  tc^th.  The  specimens  of  the  im- 
pressions of  the  cardinal  teeth  are  not  so  clearly  seen,  being  mainly 
hidden  behind  the  cast  of  the  umbones,  in  the  only  specimen  that  I  have 
seen  with  this  part  of  the  hinge  well  preserved.  So  far  as  they  can  be 
made  out,  they  seem  to  be  much  as  in  the  existing  species  of  Corbicula^ 
excepting  that  the  anterior  carditml  tooth  of  the  left  valve  is  directed 
almost  horizontally  forward  instead  of  obliquely  forward  and  downward; 
it  is  also  much  compressed  from  above  and  below,  and  very  prominent, 
aud  curved  upward.  The  cori*esponding  tooth  of  the  other  valve  is 
much  smaller  and  overlaps  that  of  the  right  valve.  Behind  this  promi- 
nent anterior  cardinal  tooth  of  the  left  valve,  I  hink  I  have  seen  two 
other  diverging  and  emarginate  caidinal  teeth,  with  pits  for  two  corres- 
ponding diverging  teeth  in  the  right  valve.  The  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  teeth  of  the  hinge  would,  therefore,  if  correctly  understood 
in  the  specimen,  seem  to  be  almost  exactly  as  in  Corbioulaj  with  the 
exception  of  the  horizontal  direction  of  the  anterior  cardinal  teeth,  and 
the  prominence  of  that  of  the  left  valve. 

It  is  quite  possible,  howiever,  that  if  we  had  specimens  showing  more 
clearly  the  cardinal  teeth,  we  might  find  differences  enough  to  warrant 
the  establishment  of  a  distinct  section,  allied  to  Corbicula. 

Locality  and  position :  Twelve  miles  southwest  of  Salina,  Kansas; 
Dakota  Group  of  the  Upper  Missouri  cretaceous  series.  Professor 
Mudge. 

cobbiculaY  subtbigonalis,  (meek.) 

Shell  oval-subtri^onal,  about  one-fourth  longer  than  wide,  rather 
gibbous,  the  greatest  convexity  being  above  the  middft;  basal  outline 
forming  a  semi-elliptic  curve;  extremities  rather  narrowly  and  very 
nearly  equally  rounded;  beaks  somewhat  depressed  and  very  nearly 
central ;  dorsal  outline  sloping  before  and  behind  the  beaks,  the  latter 
slope  being  convex  and  the  former  nearly  straight.  Surface  only  show- 
ing five  lines  of  growth.  Pallial  line  with  a  small,  obtusely-subangular 
sinus. 

Length,  1.16  inches;  height,  0.90  inch  j  convexity,  about  0.06  inch. 

The  only  cast  of  the  hinge  of  this  species  I  have  seen,  is  that  of  a  left 
valve.  It  shows  the  impressions  of  the  same  elongated  and  striated 
lateral  teeth  seen  in  the  last  The  cardinal  teeth,  however,  seem  t^ 
have  unfortunately  been  much  iiyured  by  mac«raXvwi  w  ^^^s»a\\0'a!^^s«^ 
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they  left  their  imprint  in  the  matrix.  It  shows  the  mold  of  a  promi- 
nent triangular  anterior  caniinal  tooth  in  front,  apparently  like  tliat  of 
the  last,  and  behind  this  there  are  remains  of  two  pi-ouiiiiences,  tliat 
look  like  they  might  be  casta  of  two  somewhat  diver|2^ng  cardinal  teeth 
in  the  right  valve,  with  impressions  for  two  other  cardinal  teeth  in  the 
left;  hence,  so  far  as  can  be  made  out,  the  teeth  of  the  hinge  seem  to 
agree  with  those  of  the  last-described  species.  8i)ecifically,  however, 
this  form  differs  from  the  last  in  its  more  de])res$ed  and  transsversc  out- 
line, as  well  as  in  having  its  lateral  extremities  more  nearly  equal  and 
more  narrowly  rounded ;  the  posterior  margin  not  being  truncated  as 
in  the  last. 
Locality  and  position :  Same  as  last.    Collected  by  Professor  Mudge. 

OARDIUM  PAUPEROULUM,  (MEEK.) 

Shell  small,  very  thin,  rather  compressed,  subovate  or  subeircular ; 
beaks  moderately  prominent  and  nearly  central;  surface  ornamented 
by  about  thirty  regular,  simple,  distinctly  defined,  radiating  costae, 
which  about  equal  the  intermediate  furrows,  and  (owing  to  the  thinness 
of  the  valves)  are  well-defined  internally,  and  thus  impart  a  plicated  or 
crenated  character  to  the  margins ;  crossing  these  are  numerous  very 
regular,  well-defined,  delicate  marks  of  growth,  that  are  usually  less 
distinct  on  the  posterior  thinl,  but  give  a  neatly  crenulated  apiiearance 
to  the  costm  farther  forward. 

The  si)ecimens  yet  seen  of  this  little  shell  are  rarely  more  than  about 
0.5()  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  all  more  or  less  flattened  or  otherwise 
distorted.  Sometimes  they  are  distorted  by  antero-posterior  pressure, 
so  as  to  present  somewhat  the  appeai-ance  and  outline  of  a  Lima^  being 
higher  than  wide,  and  more  or  less  oblique;  while  in  other  examples 
they  are  distorted  by  vertical  pressure,  so  as  to  present  little  or  no 
obliquity,  and  to  show  a  greater  antero-posterior  diameter  ^han  height. 
1  have  not  seen  the  hinge,  but  some  impressions  in  the  matrix  show 
that  it  has  anterior  and  ]K)sterior  lateral  teeth  like  those  of  Cardium  ; 
it,  however,  does  not  belong  properly  to  the  typical  section  of  that  genus. 

Locality  and  position :  Fort  Benton  Group,  or  No.  2  of  the  Upper 
Missouri  cretaceous  series,  at  the  Oil  Springs,  twenty  miles  west  of  Fort 
Bridger,  Wyoming  Territory-. 

CARDIUM  (PROTOGARDIA)  SALINAENSE,  (MEEK.) 

Shell  small,  orbicular-subtrigonal,  slightly  longer  than  high,  rather 
gibbous ;  pallial  margin  forming  a  semicircular  curve ;  anterior  margin 
rounded,  most  prominent  at  or  a  little  above  the  middle,  where  it  is 
sometimes  inclined  to  be  rather  narrowly  rounded,  while  below  this  it 
curves  off  obliqnely  into  the  base ;  x)osterior"  margin  broader  than  the 
anterior,  and  faintly  subtruncated,  or  broadly  rounded ;  beaks  moder- 
ately prominent,  convex,  and  incurved,  located  slightly  in  advance  of 
the  middle;  dorsal  outline  sloping  more  abruptly  in  front  than  behind 
the  beak's;  surface  ornamented  on  the  sides  and  front  by  compai-atively 
rather  large,  rounded,  very  regular,  concentric  costce,  separated  by 
smaller  furrows,  and  on  the  posterior  side  by  sixteen  to  twenty-two 
smaller  radiating  costie,  that  are  provided  with  very  regularly-disposed, 
little,  vaulted,  scale-like  prominences,  formed  by  undiSating  marks  of 
growth. 

Height-,  0.66  inch ;  length,  0.68  inch ;  convexity,  about  0.49  inch. 

This  little  shell  is  aUi^  to  0.  peregrinosumj  d'Orbigny,  and  0.  Hilla- 
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mww,  Sowerby.  It  is  mncb  smaller  than  the  latter,  however,  and  has  a 
different  outline,  not  being  near  so  tnincatwl  behind,  nor  so  re«:ii1arly 
rounded  in  front.  Its  concentric  coste  are  likewise  propf)rtiona11y  mnch 
larger  and  less  numerous,  while  the  radiating  ribs  on  it*  xwsterior  side 
differ  in  being  provided  with  the  numerous  little  projections  mentioned 
in  the  description.  In  the  latter  character  it  agrees  more  nearly  with 
C.  peregrinositmy  d'Orbigny.  It  also  differs  from  the  latter,  however,  in 
having  its  concentric  cost®  proportionally  much  larger  and  less  numer- 
ous, and  the  radiating  ones  straighter  and  occupying  a  larger  area  of 
the  valves,  while  the  anterior  margin  is  less  broadly  and  regularly 
rounded  in  outline. 

Locality  and  poftitian :  Twelve  miles  southwest  of  8alina,  Saline 
County,  Kansas;  Dakota  Oronp  of  cretaceous.  Professor  Mudge,  col- 
lector. 

OARDIUM  KANSASENSE^  (HEEK.) 

Shell  rather  small,  oval-suborbicular,  being  generaUy  slightly  higher 
than  the  antero-x)OSterior  diameter,  and  rather  gibbons,  with  the  greatest 
convexity  usually  above  the  middle;  pallial  margin  rounded,  or  sub- 
semicircular  in  outline^  being  in  most  cases  more  prominent  behind  the 
middle ;  anterior  margin  more  or  less  regularly  rounded ;  posterior  out- 
line rounded,  or  very  faintly  snbtruncated ;  dorsal  outline  sloping 
abruptly  from  the  beaks  before  and  behind ;  beaks  elevated,  gibbous, 
incurved,  and  subcentral,  or  a  little  in  advance  of  the  middle,  and  but 
slightly  oblique ;  posterior  dorsal  slopes  somewhat  flattened ;  sturface 
mnrked  by  numerous  regular,  simple,  radiating  strise,  or  small  cost®, 
that  are  sometimes  interrupted  by  marks  of  growth.  Hinge  strong, 
with  cardinal  and  anterior  lateral  teeth  stout ;  iwsterior  lateral  remote 
and  less  prominent.  Anterior  muscular  scar  rather  deep;  posterior 
shallow.  Scar  of  pedal  muscle  (t)  small,  very  deep,  and  situated  on  the 
inner  anterior  side,  and  near  the  points  of  the  beaks,  almost  oj^posite 
the  cardinal  teeth. 

Length,  0.04  inch  ;  height,  1  inch ;  convexity,  about  0.63  inch. 

This  and  the  last-described  species  are  the  two  most  common  shells 
found  at  the  locality'  where  they  were  obtained,  and  being,  like  the  other 
fossils  with  which  they  are  associated,  found  in  the  condition  of  casts, 
not  always  showing  even  traces  of  the  surface  markings,  it  is  sometimeeT 
difficult  to  distinguish  them.  Where  any  remains  of  the  surface  mark- 
ings can  be  seen,  howe^-er,  they  can  be  at  once  distinguished  by  the  con- 
centric costie  on  the  sides  and  front  of  the  former,  and  the  radiating 
cost©  on  the  corresponding  parts  of  that  under  consideration.  The 
latter  seems  also  to  have  generally  attained  a  somewhat  larger  size. 
The  inner  margins  of  both  appear,  ftom  the  casts,  to  be  generally  nearly 
smooth,  though  some  of  the  casts  of  the  form  under  consideration  show 
faint  traces  of  what  seem  to  have  been  crenulations,  near  the  Tniddle  of 
the  base.  I  at  first  thought  the  i>eculiar  projecting  point  left  by  whiii 
I  have  supposed  might  he  the  scar  of  the  pedal  mncles,  near  the  point 
of  each  l>eak  of  internal  casts,  might  distinguish  the  form  under  consid- 
eration ;  but  this  is  also  seen  on  some  of  the  casts  of  the  other  species, 
which,  likewise,  has  the  hinge  teeth  very  similar,  so  that  the  only  sure 
means  of  distinguishing  them  seems  to  be  the  surface  markings.  These 
markings  are  sometimes  distinctly  and  sharply  impressed  in  the  matrix, 
and  by  talking  gutta-i>ercha  impressions  from  these  molds,  the  nature 
of  the  surface  markings  can  be  very  clearly  made  out.  No  traces  of 
nodes,  or  projecting  points  of  any  kind,  exist  on  tU<».  ^^st^'ss  ^\  ^cssssk 
species.    In  some  respecte  it  resembles  C.  CottdldiTvum^  ^^^y^\^K^  V^^. 
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Fr.  Ill,  PI.  1-4),  from  the  Keocoinian ;  but  it  is  rather  n)ore  coarsely  stri- 
atedy  aud  wants  tbe  posterior  dorsal  imprecision  of  that  shell,  £com  which 
it  also  differs  in  being  less  evenly  convex* 
Locality  trndposiUan :  Saihe  as  last.  Discovered  by  Professor  Mudge. 

MAOTBAf  OAJ90N£N81S,  (M£SK.) 

Shell  small^  very  thiri,  transversely  subovate,  rather  compressed  or 
moderately  convex,  with  length  about  once  and  a  half  the  height; 
anterior  side  rounded;  |K)sterior  side  longer,  narrower,  and  obliquely 
subtruncated  at  the  extremity;  pallial  margin  forming  nearly  a  semi- 
ovate  curve,  being  most  prominent  anteriorly,  straight  or  very  slightly 
sinuous  behind  the  middle,  aud  rounding  up  very  abruptly  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  truncated  posterior  margin;  dorsal  outline  nearly  straight 
aud  sloping  to  the  truncated  i)osterior,  and  declining  more  abniptly  in 
front;  beaks  small,  moderately  prominent,  and  placed  one> third  the 
length  of  the  valves  from  the  anterior  margin;  posterior  umboual 
dopes  rather  prominent  to  the  i>08terior  basal  extremity,  while  the  sides 
ia  front  of  this  prominence  are  flattened,  or  even  very  slightly  concave 
below.  Surface  with  rather  regular  but  distinct  lines  and  furrows  ot 
growth.  Muscular  impressions  shallow;  posterior  round-oval;  aut^>rior 
narrower,  with  a  slender  prolongation  above;  pallial  line  with  a  shallow, 
rather  roimded  sinus. 

Length,  0.78  inch ;  height,  0.53  inch;  convexity,  0.31  inch. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  refer  this  species,  lor  the  present,  to  the 
genus  Maotraj  I  really  do  not  l)elieve  that  it  belongs  properly  to  that 
genus,  as  restricted  by  late  authorities  on  conchology.  1  merely  place 
it  there,  however,  because  its  hinge  is  unknown,  and  it  presents  some 
characters  indicating  relations  to  that  group.  In  form  it  is  very  unlike 
MaotrOj  and  more  nearly  resembles  Crasaatella.  Its  thinness  and  sinu- 
ous pallial  line,  however,  at  once  forbid  its  reference  to  that  group, 
while  the  latter  character,  and  especially  a  triangular  fissure  seen  in  the 
hinge  margin  between  the  beaks,  as  in  Mo/otra  (ISckizodesma)^  indicate 
relations  to  that  genus.  Its  hinge,  however,  wiU  probably  be  found 
presenting  characters  that  warrant  its  separation  as  a  distinct  genus, 
rudging  from  its  general  physiognbmy. 

Locality  and  position :  Canon  City. 

GENUS  ABCOPAOELLA,  (meek.) 

Shell  equivalve,  more  or  less  nearly  equilateral,  longer  than  high, 
with  margins  closed  all  around  and  smooth  within.  Hinge  with  two 
oardinal,  and  one  anterior  and  one  posterior  lateral  teeth  in  each  valve. 
Left  valve  with  anterior  cardinal  tooth  larger  than  the  posterior  and 
trigonal  in  form,  but  sometimes  rather  deeply  emarginated  below, 
placed  directly  under  the  beak;  |)osterior  cardinal  tooth  small,  slender, 
and  ranging  obliquely  backward  and  downward  close  to  the  larger  one, 
00  as  to  leave  only  a  slender  pit  between,  corresponding  to  another  on 
the  anterior  side  of  the'  principal  cardinal  tooth,  which  two  pits  are  for 
the  reception  of  the  cardinal  teeth  of  the  right  valve;  anterior  and 
posterior  lateral  teeth  both  elongated  parallel  to  the  cardinal  margin, 
the  former  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  cardinal  teeth.  Ilight  valve 
with,  under  the  apex,  two  diverging,  slender  cardinal  teeth,  like  the 
posterior  one  of  the  other  valve,  with  a  triangular  pit  between  them  for 
the  reception  of  the  principal  cardinal  tooth  of  the  other  valve;  ante- 
rior one  more  oblique  than  the  other,  and  nearly  or  quite  connecting 
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with  the  lateral  tooth  on  that  side;  lateral  teeth  like  those  of  the  left 
valve;  the  anterior  one  apparently  fitting  nnder  that  of  the  other 
valve,  and  the  posterior  above  that  of  the  other.  Mnscular  impressions 
shallow;  pallia!  impression  with  a  moderate  rounded  sinns,  directed 
obliqnely  forward  and  upward.  Ligament  unknown,  but  believed  to  be 
external.    Surface  without  ornamentation. 

After  searching  in  vain  to  find  some  defined  group  under  which  1 
could  range  this  shell,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  probability  of  its 
properly  l^longing  to  the  same,  I  have  concluded  to  propose  a  new 
genus  for  its  reception.  It  seems  to  be  related  to  Aroopagiaybnt  differs 
in  having  anterior  and  posterior  lateral  teeth  in  both  valves,  as  well  as 
in  the  form  of  the  anterior  cardinal  tooth  of  the  left  valve  and  its 
arrangement  with  relation  to  the  other.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  think 
it  might  find  a  place  in  Mr.  Conrad's  cretaceous  genus  Tdlimera^  but  a 
sketch  of  the  hinge  of  his  type  received  friom  him  shows  the  latter  to  be 
quite  distinct,  having  a  double  anterior  lateral  tooth  in  the  right  valve, 
and  the  cardinal  teeth  of  the  same  consisting  of  one  bifid  very  oblique 
cardinal  tooth,  and  immediately  behind  this  a  minute  vertical  second 
cardinal.  The  hinge  plate  of  his  genus  is  also  distinctly  wider  on  the 
anterior  side  than  in  the  type  under  consideration. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  hinge  structure  of  the  type  of 
this  genus  is,  in  most  respects,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  group  for 
which  I  have  proposed  the  name  Orassatellina^  while  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  two  shells  is  so  entirely  different  that  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
they  really  belong  to  two  distinct  families — Ora&mteUnta  probably 
belonging  to  the  CrasstUeUedae^  and  ArcopageUa^  apparently  to  the  Te^ 
linidce.  As  closely  as  their  hinges  resemble,  however,  a  critical  comx>ari- 
8on  of  the  accompanying  cats  will  show  them  to  present  important  di^ 
ferences  of  details. 

.  It  is  probable  this  genus  will  be  found  to  include  other  tellinoid 
cretaceous  shells,  the  hinges  of  which  are  yet  unknown. 

ABCOPAGELLA  >[ACTBOIl>ES,  (MEEK.) 

A  B 


A,  binge  and  interior  of  ri(dit  valve. 

B,  hinge  and  interior  of  left  valve ;  both  nat.  size. 

Shell  longitudinally-subovatc,  width  or  height  about  two-thirds  the 
length,  rather  compressed  or  moderately  convex ;  pallial  margin  forming ' 
a  regofar  semi-elliptic  curve  from  end  to  end;  anterior  margin  narrowly 
rounded,  with  the  most  prominent  pai't  near  the  middle :  posterior  bor- 
dei-more  narrowly  rounded  than  the  anterioir,  particularly  below,  wher^ 
there  seems  to  be  the  Mutest  possible  tendency  to  form  a  flexure  Of 
fold ;  beaks  moderately  prominent,  located  very  nearly  centrally;  dor- 
sal outline  sloping  almost  equally  before  and  behind  the  beaks,  but  with 
the  anterior  slope  slightly  concave  in  outline  above,  and  the  posterior  a 
little  convex ;  muscular  impressions  faintly  marked  and  rather  narrow 
subovate ;  pallial  Hue  with  its  rather  shallow,  broadly-i'ounded  sinus  di- 
rected  very  obliquely  forward  and  upward.  Surface  apparently  with 
only  fine  lives  of  growth. 

Length  of  one  of  the  larger  specimens^  0,1%  \\!k^*,>afc\^\»^^X:5^\sisS^\ 
convexity^  about  0.20  inch. 
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This  shell  will  be  readily  distioguiBhed  from  the  TeUiuas  of  our  cre- 
taceous rocks  by  its  shorter,  slighUy  more  convex,  subtrigouaU  or  sub- 
ovate  nearly  equilateral  form,  even  where  its  hinge  cannot  bo  seen.  In 
some  respects  it  looks  externally  like  a  oompress^  and  depre$:5ed  Mac- 
tra,    I  am  unacquainted  with  any  tertiary  species  with  a  similar  hinge. 

Locality  and  poHtian:  Twelve  miles  southwest  of  Saliua,  Saline 
County,  Kansas ;  Dakota  Group  of  Upper  Missouri  cretaceous.  Profes- 
sor B.  F.  Mudge. 

TELLINA  SUBBOITULiL^  (MEEK.) 

Shell  small ;  elliptic-suboval,  much  compressed ;  pallial  margin  form- 
ing a  regular  semi-elliptic  curve ;  extremities  narrowly  rounded,  the  i)os- 
terior  l^ing  a  little  (Sorter,  with  a  very  obscure  flexure,  and  more  ab- 
ruptly or  narrowly  rounded  below }  dorsal  outline  sloping  gently  in  both 
directions  from  the  beaks,  the  posterior  slope  being  a  little  convex  in 
outline,  and  the  anterior  nearly  straight ;  beaks  depressed,  compressed 
and  placed  a  little  behind  the  middle;  muscular  impressions  moderately 
distincti  the  posterior  one  being  broader  than  the  other  ^  pallial  sinus 
very  deep,  nearly  horizontal,  and  rather  broadly  rounded.  Surface  with 
only  fine  lives  of  growth. 

Length,  034  inch  ^  height,  0.47  inch ;  convexity,  about  0.15  inch. 

This  shell  is  much  like  TelUna  seitulnj  M.  and  H.,  from  the  upper  mem- 
ber of  the  Upper  Missouri  cretaceous  series;  but  on  comparison  it  is 
found  to  be  proportionally  more  depressed,  while  its  pallial  sinus  is  very 
different,  being  much  broader  and  more  obtusely  rounded  at  the  end. 
Impressions  of  its  sur£ace  in  the  matrix  also  indicate  less  strougly-de- 
flned  lines  of  growth.    Casts  show  that  it  has  no  lateral  teeth. 

Locality  and  position :  Same  as  last.    Professor  Mudga 

TAPES  WYOMINaBNSIB,  (MEEK.) 

Shell  elongate-subelliptic  in  outline,  much  compressed:  extremities 
nearly  equally  rounded ;  imllial  margin  straight  and  nearly  parallel  to 
the  dorsal,  but  rounding  up  regularly  at  both  ends ;  dorsal  side  straight, 
or  very  slightly  convex  in  outline ;  beaks  depressed  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  dorsal  margin,  and  placed  about  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  valv^es 
fix>m  the  anterior  end ;  anterior  muscular  impression  ovate,  rather  well 
defined,  and  with  its  longer  diameter  ranging  vertically;  i)edal  scar 
distinct  near  the  upper  end  of  that  of  the  anterior  adductor ;  posterior 
muscular  impression  very  shallow ;  pallial  line  with  its  sinus  rather 
deep,  horizontal,  and  obtuse  at  the  end.  Suiface  with  lines  and  some 
small  ridges  of  growth. 

Length,  1.70  inches;  height,  0.82  inch;  conyesity,  about  0.28  inch. 

The  only  specimens  of  this  species  yet  obtained  are  mainly  casts  re- 
taining some  portions  of  the  shell.  They  give  very  little  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  hinge  beyond  the  fiict  that  it  seems  to  have  three  diverging 
eardinal  teeth,  the  exact  form  and  arrangement  of  which  cannot  be 
made  oat.  The  general  expression  of  the  shell,  however,  is  very  nearly 
that  of  some  European  cretaceous  forms  that  seem  to  have  essentially 
the  hinge  characters  of  Tapes,  though  they  may  not  be  exactly  congeneric 
with  the  recent  species  of  that  genus.  Among  the  foreign  species  our 
shell  seems  to  be  most  nearly  represented  by  Venms  fragilisy  d'Orbigny 
{tram  the  cretaceous  of  France),  which  is  not  a  true  Venus^  but  has  been 
referred  by  Mr.  Zittel  to  the  genus  Tapes.  (See  Bivalven  der  Gosaug., 
Nord  Alpen.) 
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Compared  with  (VOrbigDy'B  figure  and  description  of  his  F.  fragilisj 
given  in  the  PalaBont.  Francaise,  our  shell  differs  in  being  regularly 
rounded  instead  of  truncated  posteriorly.  It  is  also  straighter  on  the 
IkisoI  margin,  and  more  broadly  rounded  in  front.  In  some  of  these 
characters  it  agrees  more  nearly  with  Professor  Zittel's  figures,  which  I 
suspect  may  represent  a  distinct  species  from  that  figured  by  d'Orbigny. 
Still  it  differs  from  Protessor  ZittelPs  figures,  in  having  its  iuiterior 
margin  more  broadly  rounded,  and  its  pallial  margin  straighter  in  out- 
line. 

Locality  and  po9itum:  Mouth  of  Deer  Greek,  on  North  Platte,  in 
Wyoming  Territory ;  Fox  Hills  Group  of  the  Upper  Missouri  cretaceous 
series. 

LEPTOSOLBN  GONBADI,   (MEEK.) 

Shell  elongate-oblong,  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  high,  moderately 
convex;  dorsal  margin  straight,  pallial  mai-glu  more  or  less  nearly 
straight,  and  subparallel  to  the  dorsal,  being  a  little  convex  in  outline  in 
front  of  the  middle,  thence  ascending  obliquely  forward  to  the  narrowly- 
rounded  anterior  end;  posterior  margin  truncated  vertically,  but 
rounding  abruptly  into  t^e  dorsal  and  ventral  borders  above  and  below; 
beaks  not  raised  above  the  dorsal  margin,  and  very  inconspicuous,  their 
position  only  being  indicated  externally  oy  the  curves  of  the  marks  of 
growth,  located  a^ut  one-third  the  length  of  the  valves  from  the  ante- 
rior end ;  surface  only  showing  fine  lines  of  growth. 

Length,  1.04  inches;  height,  0.dG  inch;  convexity,  OJ28  inch. 

Internal  easts  of  this  species  show  the  impression  of  the  strong 
internal  ridge,  extending  directiy  downward  from  the  beaks,  and  grad- 
ually dying  out  below  the  middle  of  the  valves.  These  casts  also  show 
the  impression  of  a  single  small  tooth  in  the  right  valve,  just  in  front  of 
the  upper  termination  of  the  deep  farrow  left  by  the  strong  internal 
ridge.  From  these  characters  it  is  evident  that  this  genus  is  allied  to 
Siliquaj  Miihlfeldt  {Leguminariaj  Sohum.),  but  differs,  as  ]K)inted  out 
by  Mr.  Gonrad,  in  having  but  a  single  hinge  tooth  in  the  right  valve, 
instead  of  three  in  each  valve.  It  almost  certainly  includes  Legumi- 
naria  Moreaiui,  d'Orbigny  (PaL  France  Ter.  Gret.,  Ill,  PI.  350,  Figs. 
S,  9,  10),  and  L.  Petersiy  Benss  {SiUqna  Petersi^  Zittel,  Bivalven  der 
Gos.,  NordosUien  Alpen,  taf.  1,  Fig.  3),  both  of  which,  like  Mr.  Goni*ad's 
type,  are  cretaceous  •species. 

Gompared  with  Mr.  Gonnid's  typical  species,  X.  biplicata  {SUigutLria 
biplicatay  Gon.,  Jour.  Acad.  N.  Sci.,  Ill,  PI.  34,  Fig.  17),  our  shell  is  seen 
not  only  to  be  much  smaller  and  proportionally  shorter,  but  to  differ  in 
not  having  the  two  broad  prominences  radiating  forward  and  downward 
from  the  beak  of  each  valve,  as  in  that  species,  though  it  shows  a  single 
very  obscure,  broad  prominence  extending  directly  downward  under  the 
beaks,  and  widening  as  it  descends.  In  front  and  behind  this  there  is  also, 
in  each  valve,  a  scarcely  perceptible  concavity.  This  broad  prominence 
also  imparts  a  slight  convexity  to  the  outline  of  the  base,  jnst  at  the 
point  where  the  tme  in  Mr.  Gonrad's  species  is  sinuous. 

It  is  probably  more  nearly  allied  to  LepUmolen  Moreana,  d'Orbigny 
(sp.),  already  cited,  but  differs  from  d'Orbigny's  figure  in  being  decidedly 
straighter  on  the  dorsal  margin,  and  wider,  as  well  as  more  distinctly 
truncated  posteriorly.  Gompared  with  Lept.  Feiersij  Beuss  (sp.),  as 
figured  by  Professor  Zittel,  our  species  will  be  readily  distinguished  by 
having  its  internal  ridge  at  right  angles  to  the  dorsal  margin^  ia&t^^»«l^ 
extending  obliquely  backward  i^nd  dowu^wcOL')  ^S^^i  \\i\i^N(Ssi%NXA  ^ss«a5^ 
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margin  straight  from  end  to  end,  instead  of  declining  forward  from  the 
beaks. 

Locality  and  poHHon:  Twelve  miles  southwest  of  Salina,  Kansas; 
Dakotii  Group  of  the  cretaceous  series  of  the  Upper  Missouri.  Pro- 
fessor Mudge. 

ANISOMYON  CENTRALS,  (MEEK.) 

Shell  depressed,  conical,  somewhat  widor  than  high,  apex  central,  or 
very  nearly  so  ;  slopes  nearly  equal  all  around,  or  with  sometimes  the  an- 
terior and  sometimes  the  posterior  sides  a  little  convex,  and  the  others 
more  nearly  straight;  aperture  circular;  surface  apparently  smooth, ex- 
cei)ting  obscure  lines  of  growth,  crossed  by  several  irregular,  diverging, 
obscure,  radiating  ridges  and  more  strongly  defined  furrows ;  the  former 
being  mainly  on  the  posterior  and  the  latter  on  the  interior  and  lateral 
slopes. 

Breadth  of  largest  specimen  seen,  1.10  inches ;  height  about  0.95  inch. 

I  have  seen  only  two  specimens  of  this  species,  and  these  are  internal 
easts,  with  merely  some  figments  of  the  very  thin  shell  remaining,  while 
the  extreme  apex  of  both  is  broken  away.  The  radiating  furrows  are  rather 
distinctly  defined  on  the  anterior  slope  of  the  internal  cast,  while  one 
(apparently  not  exactly  the  middle  one)  is  narrower  and  distinctly  deeper 
than  the  others  on  each  side  of  it,  which  latter  are  about  twice  aa  wide, 
shallow,  and  often  somewhat  divided  by  a  small  ridge  down  the  center  of 
each.  On  the  posterior  slope  one  of  the  ridges  is  more  strongly  defined 
than  the  others,  especially  near  the  apex,  and  seems  to  correspond  to 
the  deei)er  furrows  of  the  anterior  slope,  though  not  exactly  opposite 
to  it.  The  broken  apex  in  one  of  the  specimens  looks  a^  if  it  might  have 
curved  a  little  backward,  though  in  the  other  it  evidently  curved  for- 
ward at  the  point,  if  I  have  rightly  determined  the  relative  sides. 

One  of  the  specimens  shows  obscure  traces  of  the  oval  muscular  scar 
on  each  side,  and  these  are  connected  across  the  side  I  regard  as  the 
anterior,  by  a  slender  line,  but  the  specimen  being  a  little  worn  on  the 
opposite  or  posterior  side,  I  have  been  unable  to  make  out  the  broader 
interrupted  band  that  ought  to  pass  around  the  posterior  side,  if  the 
species  really  belongs  to  this  genus. 

This  species  will  be  readily  distinguished  fit)m  all  of  the  others  yet 
known  from  the  far  western  cretaceous  rocks  by  its  conical  fonn  and 
elevated  apex. 

Locality  and  position:  Box  Elder  and  Colorado. City,  Colorado;  Fox 
Hills  Group  of  the  Upper  Missouri  cretaceous  series. 

TURRITELLA  KAKSA8ENSIS,  (MEEK.) 

Shell  elongate-conical,  or  gradually  and  regularly  tapering  from  below 
to  the  apex,  with  the  lateral  slopes  of  the  spire  straight ;  volutions  eight 
to  ten,  increasing  regularly  in  size,  flattened,  or  only  very  slightly  convex ; 
last  one  rounded  below ;  suture  nearly  linear;  aperture  ovate.  SurftMje 
with  small,  thread-like,  revolving  lines,  varying  much  in  their  arrange- 
ment and  distinctness,  but  usuaUy  more  strongly  defined  on  the  lower 
half  of  the  last  turn ;  lines  of  growth  very  fine,  obscure,  and  strongly 
arched  or  sigmoid,  so  as  to  indicate  a  rather  deep  sinuosity  in  the  outer 
lip  above  the  middle. 

Length  of  large  specimen,  1.10  inch ;  breadth,  0.34  inch ;  divergence 
of  slopes  of  the  spire,  about  22^. 

This  shell  varies  much  in  its  surface  marking,  some  of  the  specimens 
appearing  almost  smooth,  or  only  showing  faint  indications  of  a  few 
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revolviDg  lines,  wbile  others  show  a  few  distantly-separated,  veiy  slen- 
der, raised  lines.  In  still  others  five  or  six  well-defined  slender  lines 
may  be  seen  on  some  of  the  volutions,  and  a  smaller  number  of  less 
distinctly-defined  ones  on  the  other  turns.  The  arrangement  of  these 
lines  and  their  comparative  size  on  difierent  individuals,  as  well  as  on 
dififerent  parts  of  the  same  specimen,  vary  much.  Usually  the  upper 
turns  near  the  apex  of  the  spire  appear  to  be  smooth,  though  this  may 
be  partly  due  to  accidental  erosion  before  the  shells  were  imbedded  in 
the  matrix. 

Localitif  and  position :  Twelve  miles  southwest  of  Salina,  Kansas ; 
Dakota  Group  of  cretaceous.   Professor  B.  F.  Mudge,  collector. 

TtTRBO  MUDGEANXJS,  (MEEK.) 

Shell  small,  turbinate,  about  as  high  as  wide ;  spire  moderately  prom- 
inent ;  volutions,  four  and  a-half  to  five,  increasing  rather  rapidly  in 
size,  convex ;  last  one  somewhat  obliquely  flattened  below,  and  laterally 
compressed  or  flattened  around  the  middle  of  the  outer  side ;  suture 
more  or  less  channeled :  aperture  circular ;  outer  lip  thin  and  oblique ; 
columella  arched  and  nattened  below ;  axis  imperforate.  Surface  orna- 
mented by  strong,  raised,  oblique  lines  of  growth,  which  are  crossed  by 
four  equidistant,  rather  sharp,  revolving  carinas,  only  three  of  which  are 
seen  on  the  volutions  of  the  spire. 

Height,  0.G6  inch ;  breadth,  about  0.64  inch ;  divergence  of  slopes  of 
the  spire  about  76o. 

This  shell  is  evidently  related  to  Turbo  trioostaiu^,  d'Orbigny  (Palae- 
ont.  Fr.  Ter.  C3ret.,  t.  II,  PI.  186  bis,  fig.  5,  6),  but  clearly  differs  in  hav- 
ing its  spire  decidedly  more  depressed,  and  in  having  four  revolving 
carinsB  on  its  bod^  volution,  instead  of  only  three.  Its  body  whorl  is  also 
more  rounded,  m  consequence  of  its  greater  convexity  on  the  upper 
side,  which  also  imparts  a  more  rounded  outline  to  its  aperture.  It  like- 
wise wants  the  small  umbilicus  said  to  exist  in  d'Orbigny's  species,  and 
does  not  show  the  lower  carina  of  the  body  turn  above  the  suture  on 
those  of  the  spire. 

The  specific  name  is  given  in  honor  of  Professor  Mndge,  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultural  College,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  typical 
specimens  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other  species  here  described  from  tJie 
same  locality. 

Locality  and  position :  Same  as  last.    Professor  B.  F.  Mudge. 

. 

Tertiary  species. 

XJNIO  LEANUS,  (MEEK.) 

Shell  attaining  a  medium  size  or  larger,  rather  thin ;  longitudinally 
ovate,  being  somewhat  less  than  twice  as  long  as  high,  with  Uie  widest 
(highest)  point  in  advance  of  the  middle,  rather  distinctly  convex }  an- 
terior side  wider  than  the  other,  and  regularly  rounded ;  posterior  margin 
more  narrowly  rounded,  or  sometimes  obliquely  subtruncate  above;  basal 
outline  forming  a  broad,  semiovate  curve,  with  the  most  prominent  part  in 
advance  of  the  middle ;  beaks  moderately  depressed  and  placed  between 
one-third  and  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  valves  from  the  anterior 
margin;  surface  smooth  or  only  showing  marks  of  growth;  hinge 
strong,  cardinal  teeth  prominent,  and  leaving  in  internal  casts  a  very 
l)rofound  impression,  ranging  vertically  just  behind  the  anterior  musculai 
scar ;  lateral  teeth  long  and  straight ;  two  in  the  left  and  one  in  the  right 
valve. 
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Length,  3.80  inches ;  height,  2.20  inches ;  couyexity,  1.40  inches. 

This  will  be  readily  distinguished  from  thivt  I  have  provisioually 
referred  to  U.  teUifUHdeij  H.,  by  its  proportionally  longer  and  more  con- 
vex valves,  stouter  hinge,  and  particularly  by  having  larger,  thicker,  and 
more  prominent  cardinal  teeth,  ranging  vertically,  instead  of  very 
obliquely  forward  and  downward.  The  specific  name  is  given  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Isaac  Lea,  of  Phila<lelphia. 

Locality  and  position  :  Chunih  Buttes,  Wyoming  Territory ;  miooene 
tertiary,  in  a  rather  coarse,  greenish  grit. 

imiO  WASHAKDSNSIS,  (MEEK.) 

Shell  scarcely  attaining  a  medium  size ;  thin,  depressed,  rather  com- 
pressed, longitudinally  subovate ;  anteiior  side  short,  rounded ;  posterior 
side  long,  with  a  narrowly-rounded  or  sometimes  ikintly  subtruncated 
extremity,  the  most  prominent  point  being  below  the  middle,  w^hile 
above  this  there  is  usually  an  oblique  slope  from  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  hinge;  basal  margin,  forming  a  broad,  semi-elliptic  or  semi-ovate 
curve,  in  the  latter  case  the  most  prominent  part  being  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  middle ;  dorsal  or  hinge  margin  straight  from  the  beaks  to 
the  upper  slope  of  the  posterior  margin ;  beaks  depressed  nearly  to  the 
dorsal  margin,  rather  regularly  convex,  but  not  ventricose,  and  placed 
about  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  valves  from  the  anterior  extremity ; 
umbonal  slopes  moderately  and  evenly  convex  ;  surface  smooth,  or  only 
showing  more  or  less  distinct  marks  of  growth,  excepting  near  the  im- 
mediate points  of  the  beaks,  where  well-preserved  specimens  show 
tracer  of  minute,  regular,  longitudinal  wrinkles,  w^hich  terminate  pos- 
teriorly at  two  faint,  oblique, obsolescent,  linear  ridges;  hinge,  slender; 
cardinal  teeth  small,  oblique,  and  apparently  consisting  of  one  in  the 
light  and  two  in  the  left  valve;  lateral  teeth  straight,  rather  long,  two 
in  the  left,  and  one  or  two  in  the  right  valve. 

Length  of  a  large  specimen,  2.37  Inches;  height,  1.26  inches;  convex- 
ity, 0.72  inch. 

This  species  is  related  to  J7.  priscmy  M.  &  H.,  with  which  it  agrees 
nearly  in  form  and  surface  characters.  It  is  constantly  smaller,  how- 
ever, and  distinctly  thinner,  while  its  hinge  is  weaker  and  its  cardinal 
teeth  smaller  and  much  more  oblique.  The  wrinkles  on  its  beaks,  and 
the  two  oblique  linear  ridges  on  their  posterior  dorsal  sides,  are  similar 
to  those  on  V.  priscuSj  excepting  that  they  are  less  distinctly  defined 
and  occupy  a  much  smaller  space  only  near  the  points,  instead  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  umbones,  being  in  fact  so  obscure  and  so  near  the 
points  of  the  beaks  as  to  be  readily  overlooked  and  entirely  obsolete  in 
most  cases. 

It  will  be  distinguished  ftom  U.Haydeni  mainly  by  its  constantly  more 
depressed  and  more  elongated  form.  Its  stratigraphical  position  is  also, 
according  to  Dr.  Hayden's  observations,  one  thousand  to  two  thousana 
feet  lower  in  the  series  than  that  of  U.  Haydeni. 

Locality  and  position :  Washakie,  Wyomiug :  also  on  Henry's  Fork 
and  on  Green  River,  Wyoming  Territory,  at  all  of  which  places  it  is  as- 
sociated with  Viviporus  paltidinaformis  (=Turho  paludincrfonnis  Hall) 
and  Gonioba^  nodultfera  C=Cerithium  nodulosum^  Hall,  not  G.  nodu 
losay  Lea.) 

COBBIGULAf  F^ACTA^  (MEEK.) 

Shell  attaining  a  rather  large  size,  longitudinally  ovate,  wider 
(higher)  anteriorly,  compressed,  very  thin  and  fragile  ^  anterior  margin 
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rounded;  i>allial  margin  semiovate  in  outline;  posterior  margin  nar- 
rower than  the  other,  and  subtnincate ;  doraal  oatUne  sloping  gradually, 
with  slight  convexity  behind  the  beaks,  and  more  abruptly  in  front ; 
beaks  rather  depressed,  oblique,  and  placed  about  one-third  the  length 
of  the  valves  from  the  anterior  extremity ;  surface  only  showing  very 
obscure  lines  and  somewhat  stronger  ridges  of  growth. 

Length,  2.24  inches ;  height  at  the  beaks,  1.48  inches ;  convexity,  ap- 
parently abont  0.40  inch. 

The  specimens  of  this  species  are  all  more  or  less  flattened  by  acci- 
dental compression,  but  show  the  outline  and  surface  characters  per- 
fectly, even  to  remains  of  the  thin  epidermis.  With  considerable  diffi- 
culty I  have  succeeded  in  clearing  away  the  matrix  so  far  as  to  see  that 
the  hinge  margin  is  comparatively  strong  for  so  thin  a  shell.  It  shows 
apparently  three  diverging  cardinal  teeth  in  each  valve,  ai\d  a  lineai* 
anterior  lateral  tooth  extending  parallel  to  the  anterior  margin,  while 
the  posterior  latenal  teeth  are  somewhat  remote  from  the  cardinal,  and 
rather  elongated.  On  these  posterior  lateral  teeth  I  have  seen  fine  trans- 
verse strisB,  which  doubtless  also  exist  on  the  anterior  lateral,  though  I 
have  not  seen  a  specimen  in  a  condition  to  show  them. 

Internal  casts  show  the  anterior  muscular  impression  to  be  ovate,  and 
the  posterior  broader,  or  more  nearly  circular,  while  the  palUal  line 
shows  a  shallow,  rounded  sinus,  forming  less  than  a  semicircle. 

Locality  and  position :  Hallville  coal  mines,  just  above  a  bed  of  coal, 
in  a  black,  argillaceous,  rather  hard  rock^  that  may  be  shaly  at  some 
places. 

GOKBIOULAf  OBASSATBLLIFOBMIS,  (MEEK.) 

Shell  attaining  about  a  medium  size,  longitudinally  ovate-subtrigonal- 
compressed,  very  thin  and  fragile ;  anterior  side  rounded ;  pallial  mar, 
gin  forming  a  semiovate  curve,  being  more  prominent  anteriorly  than  be- 
hind ;  posterior  side  longer  than  the  other,  but  much  narrower,  being 
very  narrowly  truncated  at  the  immediate  extremity ;  dorsal  margin 
forming  a  long  straight  slope  behind  the  beaks,  and  sloping  more  abrupt- 
ly in  front;  beaks  rather  depressed,  oblique,  and  located  rather  more 
than  one-third  the  length  of  the  valves  from  the  anterior  margin; 
posterior  umbonal  slopes  showing  some  tendency  to  form  a  very  slight 
prominence  from  the  beaks  towai^d  the  posterior  basal  extremity.  Sur- 
face marked  with  fine  lines,  and  a  few  irregular,  strcmger  ridges  and 
furrows  of  growth.  '  Hinge  not  well  made  out. 

Length,  0.95  inch ;  height,  0.60  inch ;  convexity,  about  0.20  inch. 

This  form  will  be  distinguished  from  the  last,  not  only  by  its  much 
smaller  size^  but  by  its  more  trigonal  outline  (caused  mainly  by  the 
greater  obliquity  and  straightness  of  its  posterior  dorsal  slope),  the 
greater  prominence  of  its  post-nmbonal  slopes,  and  its  proportionally 
stronger  ridges  of  growth.  I  have  not  seen  its  pallial  line  and  know  lit- 
tle of  its  hinge,  though  some  of  the  specimens  seem  to  show  indications 
of  three  diverging  cardinal  teeth,  as  in  the  last.  Like  that  species,  it 
is  a  very  thin,  firagile  shell. 

Id  form  and  general  appearance,  this  shell  is  much  like  Cyrenn  {Cor- 
bicula)  angustataj  Deshayes  (An.  Sans.  Vert.  Bassin  de  Paris,  1,  p.  508, 
PL  XXXVlI,  Figs.  9, 10, 11  et  12),  but  it  not  only  attains  a  hirger  size, 
but  differs  in  being  more  attenuated  posteriorly,  and  more  distinctly 
truncated  at  the  immediate  extremity  of  the  narrowed  posterior  end. 

Both  this  and  the  last-described  species  very  nearly  resemble  some  of 
the  depressed,  elongated  species  of  Orassatella^  in  oattiAft^^  ^^s^^X^f^nks^^ 
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to  Deshayes'  section  "oblongnes  transverses '^  of  Cy^rena^  which  in- 
clades  some  very  thin  species  from  the  Paris  Basin. 

It  is  a  curious  fact^  that  at  the  same  time  these  forms  difter  ko  very 
materially  in  form  from  the  existing  typical  species  of  Carbicula^  they 
have  the  lateral  teeth  of  the  hinge,  in  most  cases,  like  those  of  that 
group,  often  even  to  the  fine  transverse  strisB,  instead  of  like  those  of 
the  true  Gyrenaa.  As  Deshayes  has  remarked,  the  fossil  species  show 
gradations  in  form  and  hinge  characters,  that  seem  to  iiulicate  that 
those  groups  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  forming  distinct  genera,  al- 
though it  may  be  convenient  to  distinguish  them  subgeuerieally.  Tliere 
would  still,  however,  apparently  be  as  good  reasons  for  Ibrming  for 
these  longitudinally-ovate  or  subtrigonal.  very  thin  shells,  with  hinge 
teeth  more  like  those  of  Corbieulaj  a  third  subgeneric  section.  If  so,  I 
would  propose  for  this  group  the  name  Leptesthes^  with  the  first  of  the 
foregoing  species  as  its  type. 

Locality  and  position :  Same  as  last.   . 

GK)NIOBASIS  CHYSALLIS,  (MEEK.) 

Shell  generally  almost  cylindrical  below  the  middle,  but  more  abruptly 
tax)ering  above;  volutions  six  or  seven,  flattened,  with  the  upper  margiu 
thickened,  last  one  not  angular,  and  scarcely  larger  than  the  next  above 
it^  suture  well  defined.  Surface  ornamented  by  distinct  vertical  costo, 
often  ranging  nearly  in  the  same  line  all  the  way  up  the  spire ;  these  are 
partly  interrupted  by  an  effort  to  form  three,  or  rarely  four,  obscure  re- 
volving lincM  or  ridges,  the  upper  of  which  is  larger  and  more  prominent 
than  the  others,  which  character,  with  the  slightly  enlarged  upi>er  ends 
of  the  vertical  costae,  causes  the  thickened  appearance  of  the  upper  mar- 
gins of  the  volutions;  several  other  slender  and  more  distinct  revolving 
lines  also  occur  on  the  under  side  of  the  laat  turn.  Aperture  somewhat 
rhombic-ovate. 

Length,  about  .60  inch;  breadth,  .18  inch. 

I  have  seen  no  well-preserved  specimens  of  this  shell,  but  its  peculiar 
form  and  the  thickened  character  of  the  upper  margins  of  its  volutions 
distinguish  it  readily,  even  in  very  imperfect  examples,  from  all  of  the 
other  known  species  of  this  region.  I  had  long  b^ick  referred  it,  with 
much  doubt,  to  OonioboMS tenera^  Hall,  ^sp.,)  (not  Anthony;)  but  as  the 
later  collections  brought  from  Utah  and  Wyoming  contain  a  great 
number  of  another,  but  clearly  distinct  species,  that  agrees  more  nearly 
with  Professor  Hall's  figure,  both  in  form  and  the  number  of  revolving 
lines  on  each  volution,  I  am  led  to  think  that  he  must  have  had  the 
latter  species  before  him  when  he  described  his  0.  tenera.  The  fact,  too, 
that  it  occurs  in  vastly  greater  numbers  than  the  form  under  consid- 
eration, seems  to  sustain  this  conclusion. 

Locality  and  positien :  Bear  Biver,  near  Sulphur  Greek,  Utah ;  Lower 
tertiary. 

GONIOBASIS  NODULIFERA,  (MEEK.) 

Cerithium  nodulosumy  Hall,  1845.  Fr6niont's  Report  Explorations^  p.  309,  PI.  Ill,  Figa. 
11  aud  12.    (Not  Ganiobtma  noduloaa,  Lea,  1841.)  , 

Shell  attaining  a  rather  hirge  size,  elongate-conical ;  spire  much  pro- 
duced ;  volutions  seven  or  eight,  convex,  and  increasing  gradually  and 
regularly  in  size ;  last  one  not  larger  in  proportion  tlian  the  others,  and 
rounded ;  suture  well  defined  and  sometimes  presenting  a  slightly  banded 
appearance ;  aperture  ovate ;  outer  lip  very  strongly  sinuous  above  the 
middle,  and  prominent  below  it.    Surface  ornamiented  with  rather  dis- 
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tinct  lines  of  growth,  that  arch  strongly  parallel  to  the  margins  of  the 
lip,  and  are  crossed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  last  turn  by  from  three  or 
four  to  about  six  distinct,  raised  revolving  lines,  and  near  the  middle, 
especially  on  those  of  the  spire,  by  a  small  nodular  carina  or  ridge. 

Length  of  a  large  specimen,  about  1.40  inches ;  breadth  of  same,  0.46 
inch.    Angle  of  spire  regular,  with  a  divergence  of  18  to  20  degrees. 

The  surface  markings  of  this  shell,  excepting  sometimes  the  lines  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  last  turn,  are  not  seen  on  internal  casts ;  while  on 
the  exterior,  the  revolving,  slightly-nodular  ridge  is  often  obsolete  on  the 
last  turn,  and  apparently  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  so  on  some  of  those 
above.  The  revolving  lines  of  the  under  side  of  the  last  volution  are 
strongly  defined,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  upper  one  of  these,  continued 
upon  those  of  the  spire,  just  above  the  suture,  that  gives  it  the  banded 
appearance.  In  some  instances  a  few  smaller  revolving  lines  are  seen 
farther  up  on  the  last  turn,  and  even  continued  upon  the  lower  half  of 
the  exposed  part  of  some  of  those  of  the  spire.  Where  the  nodidar  ridge 
is  most  distinctly  developed,  the  surface  of  the  volutions  above  it  is 
sometimes  slightly  concave. 

Professor  Hall's  figures,  especially  his  Fig.  12  of  Cerithium  nodu- 
loaum^  represent  the  suture  as  being  more  6blique  than  in  our  specimens, 
but  this  is  probably  due  to  lateral  compression.  None  of  his  figures 
show  the  strongly-arched  lines  of  growth,  nor  more  than  one  of  the 
revolving  lines  on  the  lower  part  of  the  last  turn.  Both  are  mentioned, 
however,  in  his  description.  The  arching  character  of  the  lines  of  growth 
is  a  distinctly-marked  feature  in  this  shell. 

As  the  name  nodulosa  had  been  used  by  Dr.  Lea  for  a  species  now  in- 
cluded in  the  genus  Qoniohasis^  it  l)ecomes  necessary  to  find  a  new  name 
for  the  shell  under  consideration,  in  placing  it  in  that  genus,  consequently 
I  have  called  it  O.  noduHfera. 

Locality  and  poMttion :  Colonel  Fr^mont^s  specimens  of  this  species, 
according  to  his  observations,  came  from  latitude  41o;i0' ;  longitude  111^ 
where  they  were  found  in  a  yellowish-gray  oolitic  limestone.  Dr.  Hay- 
den's  collections  of  it  came  from  a  locality  a  short  distance  farther  to  the 
southeast.  They  are  in  a  yellowish-gray  limestone,  that  sometimes 
shows  a  few  oolitic  grains.  Dr.  E.  Palmer  brought  specimens  of  it  from 
White  liivor,  still  farther  southeast  in  Colorado,  in  a  yellowish,  distinctly 
oolitic  matrix.    Lower  tertiary. 

BYTHINELLA   GREGARIA,  MEEK. 

Shell  small,  conoid-subovate,  spire  rather  elevated;  volutions  five, 
rounded,  or  very  convex ;  suture  strongly  impressed ;  aperture  ovate, 
or  slightly  longer  than  wide,  with  the  upper  extremity  subangular,  and 
the  lower  i*ounded ;  inner  lip  not  reflected,  and  leaving  by  its  side  a  very 
small  umbilical  impression  that  seems  not  to  perforate  the  axis.  Sur- 
face smooth,  or  only  showing,  under  a  strong  magnifier,  very  mjlnuto 
lines  of  growth. 

Length,  0.15  inch;  breadth,  0.08  inch  ;  length  of  aperture,  O.OC  inch; 
breadth  of  aperture,  scarcely  0.04  inch. 

This  little  shell  so  nearly  resembles,  in  form  and  i)roportions,  the 
figures  of  Byihindla  tenuipeSj  of  Gouper,  that  it  is  with  some  hesitation 
I  have  concluded  to  regard  it  as  a  distinct  species.  As  that  shell,  how- 
ever, is  described  as  having  its  suture  ^^  slightly  impressed,"  and  as  being 
^' sub-umbilicated,"  while  that  under  consideration  has  its  suture  very 
deepy  and  could  not  be  properly  described  as  even  9i^-umbilicated,  I  da 
not  feel  warranted  in  referring  our  tertiary  form  to  llaft  ^^^^jea.^^^s^^»s«»** 
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Of  coarse  we  have  no  certain  means  of  determining  whether  we  on^ht 
not  to  call  this  shell  Amnicola  gregaria^  or  Pomatwpais  (pregaria^  instead 
of  referring  it  to  ByUwnMa^  the  disfinctions  between  these  groups  being 
mainly  based  on  diaracters  not  apparent  in  the  shell.  The  fact,  how- 
ever,  that  it  is  found  in  vast  numbers  associated  with  a  small  PlanorhiSj 
and  millions  of  the  carapace-valves  of  a  minute  Cgpri^^  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  was  aquatic  in  its  habits,  like  Bgthinella  and  Amnicola. 
It  is  true,  terrestrial  shells  are  often  swept  by  streams  into  hikes,  and 
deposited  along  with  those  of  aquatic  species;  but  it  is  exceedingly  im- 
probable that  millions  of  so  small  a  terrestrial  shell  as  this  would  have 
been  deposited  all  together,  so  as  almost  to  form  an  entire  bed  of  lim^"* 
stone,  especially  without  some  other  terrestrial  types. 

Looalit^  and  position: :  Pacific  Springs.    Tertiaiy.. 


II.— ON  THE  TERTIARY  COALS  OF  THE  WEST. 


By  Jas.  a.  Hodge,  Geologist. 


The  occurrence  of  coal  in  the  Bocky  Mountains  was  observecl  and  re- 
ported on  by  most  of  the  eafrly  explorers  on  the  different  routes  they 
traversed  across  the  continent.  Little  importance,  however,  was  at- 
tached to  these  discoveries,  and,  as  the  coal-beds  were  seen  only  in 
their  out€ro[>,  little  knowledge  was  acquired  of  their  real  character.  It 
was  understood  that  they  belonged,  not  to  the  true  coal  formation,  but 
either  to  the  lower  tertiary  or  upi)er  cretaceous,  and  the  coal  was  conse- 
quen^y  classed  among  the  lignites  or  brown  coals,  and  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  far  inferior  in  quality  to  the  genuine  coals  of  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States.  As  the  country  began  to  be  settled,  the  scarcity  of 
timber  soon  caused  these  deposits  of  fuel  to  be  looked  up,  and  mines  oi 
coal  to  be  opened  and  worked  in  Utah  and  in  Colorado.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  Railroads  created  a  still 
greater  demand  for  fuel  for  the  supply  of  their  locomotives,  and  new 
mines  were  opened  along  the  line  of  the  former  road  in  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory, which,  with  those  worked  on  the  eastern  border  of  Utah,  near  the 
same  road,  supply  both  these  long  lines  of  road  with  all  the  coal  they 
require.  No  mines  have  been  found  near  the  Central  Pacific  Ilailroad, 
either  in  UUih,  Nevada,  or  California,  so  that  this  road  is  wholly  depend- 
ent for  fuel  upon  the  coals  brought  to  it  from  the  Union  Pacific.  Though 
it  is  scarcely  three  years  sinC/C  these  coalmines  began  to  be  developed, 
they  have  already  produced  large  quantities  of  coal,  and  several  among 
them  have  tlie  appearance  of  thriving  collieries,  well  furnished  with 
powerful  machinery  for  pumping  and  hoisting,  and  all  the  appliances 
of  first-class  establishments. 

In  Colorado,  mines  were  opened  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  liocky 
Mouu tains  about  eight  years  since,  and  a  nnmber  of  them  have  been 
worked  to  a  moderate  extent  from  that  time,  supplying  Denver  and  the 
settlements  below  the  mountiiins.  The  coal  was  found  very  serviceable 
for  domestic  purposes,  but  was  deficient  in  caloric  quantities,  such  as 
are  required  for  founderies  and  other  metallurgical  works.  The  writer 
in  1803  found  the  blacksmiths  for  the  most  part  unable  to  produce  a 
welding  heat  with  the  coal  in  their  forges,  and  coke  was  brought  from 
Kansas  for  a  foundery  at  Black  Hawk  at  an  expense  of  $100  i>er  ton. 
The  coal-mines  Were  then  esteemed  of  very  little  value.    The  opening  oi 
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tlie  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  to  Denver,  of  this  Denver  Pacific  to  Cheyenne, 
and  of  the  Colorado  Central  from  Denver  to  Golden  City,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  its  extension  in  another  year  to  the  mining  towns  in  the  monnt- 
ains,  has  greatly  added  to  the  importance  of  these  mines,  and  led  to 
arrangements  for  working  them  npon  a  large  scale.  In  Beptemher  and 
Octol^r  last  the  writer  again  examined  them,  and  also  visited  all  the 
coal-mines  of  importance  in  Wyoming  and  in  Utah  near  the  Union 
Pacific  road,  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations and  of  the  analyses  he  has  made  of  the  coals  he  has  collected : 

All  these  coal-mines  are  found  in  a  series  of  sandstones  and  fire-clay, 
probably  of  lower  tertiary  age.  No  limestones  occur  with  these  strato, 
and  black  slate  is  met  with  in  small  quantity  only.  The  sandstones  are 
generally  somewhat  fHable  in  texture,  and  are  often  exposed  in  bold 
cliffs,  the  faces  of  which  have  weathered  in  very  irregular  shapes,  and 
frequently  present  deep  holes  and  cavernous  depressions.  Its  color  is 
from  a  light-yellowish  to  reddish  brown,  and  sometimes  gray.  In  places 
it  is  Buiiiciently  sound  and  firm  to  make  a  goo<l  building  stone.  Hie 
fossils  it  contains  are  chiefly  leaves  of  deciduous  trees.  No  ferns  and 
other  fossil  plants  are  found  in  the  formation  like  those  common  to  the 
true  coal-measures.  The  black  slates  forming  the  roof  of  a  coal-bed  at 
one  locality  in  Wyoming  Territory  are  found  filled  with  fossil  Unios, 
which,  as  the  writer  is  informed  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry,  are  probably  an 
undescribed  species.  Fire-clay  is  perhaps  the  predominant  material  of 
the  formation.  It  occurs  in  beds  of  great  thickness,  especially  in  Col- 
orado, and  at  Golden  City  it  is  manufactured  into  fire-bricks  of  excellent 
quality.  Clay  iron-stone  is  occasionally  interstratified  with  the  clays 
and  black  shales,  and  in  Boulder  County,  Colorado,  the  summits  and 
sides  of  some  of  the  hills  near  the  coal-mines  are  partially  covered  with 
masses  of  brown  iron  Ore,  that  have  the  appearance  of  solid  letlges,  but 
which  were  no  doubt  collections  of  clay  iron-stone,  left  behind  when  the 
lighter  materials  of  the  strata  containing  them  were  removetl,  and  ex)n- 
vcrted  subsequently  by  atmospheric  agency  into  those  brown  hydrates. 

The  coal-beds  are  often  of  great  size,  the  largest  now  worked  being  ' 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  feet  thick.  This  is  on  Bear  Ki^er,  on  the 
eastern  border  of  Utah.  For  tHe  most  i)art  they  are  remarkably  free 
from  impurities,  it  being  not  rare  to  see  a  face  of  eight  or  even  ten  feet 
of  clean  coal  of  brilliant  luster,  perfectly  sound  and  solid  in  the  mine, 
without  a  particle  of  slate  or  any  visible  foreign  matter  that  would  injure 
it.  Iron  pyrites,  however,  may  generally  be  detected  in  small  flakes  and 
thin  disks,  but  very  rarely  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  injurious.  Mineral 
resin  is  a  common  ingredient  of  the  Colorado  coals,  and  was  met  with 
at  one  of  the  mines  only  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  that  at  Carl>on. 
The  betls  lie  at  an  angle  with  the  horizon;  some  are  vertical,  none  were 
observed  level. 

All  the  coals  tend  to  crumble  soon  after  being  exposed  to  the  weather; 
but  when  protected  they  remain  a  long  time  unchanged,  as  is  shown  by 
a  large  lump  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  which  he  obtaiued  at  a 
mine  in  Boulder  County,  Colorado,  in  1863,  and  which  is  still  sound. 
This  tendency  to  crumble  is  the  cause  of  great  waste  at  the  mines — all 
the  greater  that  these  tertiary  coals  can  scarcely  ever  be  made  to  melt 
and  agglutinate  into  a  firm  coke.  With  rare  exceptions,  when  submitted 
to  the  coking  process,  they  retain  their  form  or  crumble  into  a  dry  pow- 
der. As  seen  by  their  analysis  they  all  contain  water  in  their  composi- 
tion, and  this  is  very  slowly  given  up  even  at  the  boiling  temperature. 
Its  pressure  necessarily  detracts  from  the  calorific  power  of  the  coalft^ 
not  merely  by  reason  of  the  water  taking  the  \>Vs!cefc  ^'i  ^»  \sssns2vv  ^'5a^•«^^ 
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bat  by  the  cousainption  of  more  to  produce  the  heat  required  to  expel 
this  water.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  strong,  concentrated  beat, 
such  as  is  needed  for  welding  iron  in  the  forge-fire,  and  it  is  only  by 
particular  care  and  skill  that  the  blacksmiths  have  generally  succeeded 
in  making  it  answer  their  purposes.  At  the  machine  shops  of  the  Union 
Pacific  !l£iilroad  it  is  not  yet  admitted  as  a  substitute  for  eastern  bitu- 
minous coals,  though  some  of  these  are  brought  from  Pennsylvania 
mines,  about  two  thousand  miles  distant,  and  the  very  best  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  coals  are  obtained  directly  on  the  line  of  the  railroad.  As  a 
fuel  for  locomotives  and  for  domestic  purposes,  including  cooking  as 
well  as  warming,  the  coal  in  general  answers  very  well.  It  kindles  and 
burns  freely,  making  a  bright  tire,  with  a  yellow  blaze  andcompanitively 
little  smoke ;  the  odor  of  this  is  not  so  strong  or  disagreeable  as  that  of 
the  bituminous  coals,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  smell  of  burning  peat. 
The  smoke  is  not  always  dark  and  thick,  but  is  sometimes  of  a  light  gray 
color.  The  ashes  are  remarkably  light  and  bulky.  The  engineers  of  the 
locomotives  find  that  some  varieties  crumble  more  than  others  in  the  fire, 
and  sift  through  the  grate  bars;  these  require  closer  screens  at  the  top 
of  the  smoke-staoks.  They  endeavor  to  obtain  the  coal  as  freshly  mined 
as  possible  on  account  of  its  sounder  condition.  Clinkers  sometimes 
form  sufficiently  to  be  troublesome  when  the  coals  are  obtained  from 
those  mines  that  contain  seams  of  slate.  There  have  been  a  few  cases 
of  combustion  of  refuse  heaps  of  coal,  supposed  to  have  occurred  spon- 
taneously. The  presence  of  iron  pyrites  in  coals  so  easy  to  crumble  and 
ignite  as  these  cannot  fail  to  suggest  this  danger,  and  the  imi)ortance  of 
guarding  all  heaps  of  it  from  booming  wet.  It  is  not  unusual  in  the 
Bocky  Mountain  region  to  meet  among  the  strata  of  sandstones  beds  of 
ashes,  wliich  are  evidently  the  ruins  of  coal-beds,  some  of  which  are  of 
large  size.  The  writer  has  seen  many  such  in  the  banks  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  Missouri  Eiver. 

The  geological  position  of  these  coals,  together  with  the  considerable 
pro[K)rtion  of  water  in  their  comi>osition,  places  them  in  the  class  of 
brown  ex)als  or  lignites,  which  are  for  the  most  part  distinguished  by 
their  fibrous  structure  and  close  resemblance  to  the  wood  from  which 
they  are  derived.  The  braunkohle  of  the  tertiary  formations  of  Saxony 
and  Bnindeuburg,  when  dug  and  stacked  in  the  fields,  looks  more  like 
brown  logs  of  wood  than  like  mineral  coal.  Other  varieties  are  met  with 
in  various  conditions  of  change,  and  among  them  some  that  closely  resem- 
ble the  ordinary  bituifilnous  coals  in  their  compact  texture,  brilliant 
luster,  and  bhic^k  color,  both  of  the  coal  and  of  its  fiowder,  thus  differing 
entirely  in  appearance  from  the  brown  coals  or  lignites  that  give  a  name 
to  the  class.  This  is  the  general  character  of  the  coals  of  the  liocky 
Mountains,  and  their  com|K)sition  shows  they  are  far  superior  in  quality 
to  what  the  name  of  the  class  would  indicate.  Indeed  they  api>ear 
to  be  better  than  the  best  of  the  foreign  coals  of  their  own  variety,  and, 
as  they  present  a  wonderful  degree  of  uniformity  over  extensive  terri- 
tories, it  seems  they  are  really  entitled  to  an  appropriate  name,  that 
should  distinguish  them,  not  merely  from  the  common  bituminous  coals, 
but  from  the  other  lignites  also,  to  which  they  bear  still  less  resemblance. 

The  European  lignite  deposits  are  of  very  limited  area,  scattered  here 
and  there  through  Prussia,  France,  Great  Britain,  &c.,  and  in  these 
small  biisius  the  composition  of  the  fuel  is  very  variable.  In  the  Prus- 
sian provinces  above  named  its  value  is  rated  at  only  one-third  that  of 
the  genuine  coals;  while  in  the  north  Qf  Ireland  it  is  considered  to  be 
wortti  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  bituminous  coals.  The  weight  of  the 
ash  in  the  published  analyses  for  the  most  part  exceeds  four  per  cent., 
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and  ranfjes  from  this  to  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.,  very  rarely  exeeediDg 
forty  per  cent.  The  composition  of  the  American  varieties,  so  far  as 
fonnd  l>y  the  writer,  is  contained  in  the  following  tabic,  which  also  gives 
the  localities  of  the  principal  miue»  worked  and  the  thickneiss  of  the  beds. 
The  water  was  determined  by  drying  the  coarsely-pulverized  coal  in  au 
oil  bath  below  the  temperature  of  boiling  oil  and  above  that  of  boiling 
water,  continuing  the  drying  for  several  hours  till  the  coal  ceased  to 
i<»se  weight.  The  fixed  carbon  in  all  these  analyses  is  uncertain  in 
quantity,  as  its  amount  varies  through  a  few  per  cent,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  heat  employed  in  expelling  the  volatile  matters. 

AKALYSES  OF  COALS  FBOM  THE  ROCKY  MOUKTAISS. 


Texture  frequently  very  apparent ;  specific  gravity  about  1,2.  At  the- 
temperature  of  lioiling  water  they  commonly  lose  about  3  per  cent.  In  the 
analyses  given  the  water  thus  obtained  goes  with  the  volatile  matters  in 
the  second  column.-  They  do  not  generally  melt  by  heat,  but  some  of 
thorn  soften  sufficiently  for  the  particles  to  adhere  together,  and  some 
l>ecomo  tiitid-like  oils,  at  a  moderate,  elevation  of  temperature.  These 
last  seem  to  belong  altogether  to  fresh-water  limestone  fornialious,'and 
to  be  nearly  relatf^  to  the  petroleum  fouud  in  the  same  formatious. 
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DESCRDPTION  OP  LOCALITIES. 

Colorado. — Coal  has  been  fonnd  in  Colorado  both  on  the  east  and  west 
Bides  of  the  Phitte  River;  but  the  only  mines  of  importance  are  near 
the  eastern  foot  of  the  easternmost  or  Blue  Hills  range  of  the  moaut- 
ains.  Ihe  formation  to  which  they  belong  is  a  series  of  sandstones  and 
fire-clay,  probably  of  lower  tertiary  age,  which  ranges  north  and  south, 
and  along  its  western  margin  is  found  uptilted  in  a  vertical  i)ositioD, 
and  sometimes  dipping  toward  the  metamorphic  rocks  that  make  up 
the  sti*ci>  mountain  slope  not  half  a  mile  distant.  Farther  away  from 
the  mountains  the  inclination  is  eastward,  and  so  gentle  that  the  coal 
strata  overspread  large  tracts  of  country.  The  formation  follows  the 
range  of  the  mountains  north  and  south  to  an  undetermined  extent, 
and  coal  is  met  with  in  it  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Denver 
in  each  directi(m;  but  the  only  mines  of  value,  excepting  a  few  to  the 
south,  are  at  Gohlen  City,  fifteen  miles  west  from  Denver,  and  thence 
north  fur  ten  to  fifteen  miles  into  Boulder  County,  along  the  banks  of 
the  creeks  that  descend  from  the  mountains  eastward  toward  the  Platte. 

Golden  City. — Tlie  first  discoveries  of  coal  at  this  j)lace  were  sevend 
small  and  nearly  vertical  beds  near  together  in  the  steep  bank  of  Clear 
Creek,  alM»ut  half  a  mile  below  where  it  passes  out  from  the  mountains. 
These*  were  followed  but  a  short  distance  under  the  bank  towanl  the 
south,  when  the  extension  of  one  of  the  beds  in  this  direction  was 
oi^ned  at  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  creek. 
The  l)ed  was  here  found  so  large — from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  thick — that 
the  lower  workings  were  abandoned,  and  a  vertical  shaft  was  sunk  on 
the  hill,  one  hundred  feet  deep  in  the  coal  bed,  and  levels  have  been 
driven  noi-th  and  south  from  the  bottom,  and  also  fifty-six  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  bed  proved  to  be  very  irregular  in  thickness,  sometimes 
pinching  in  to  a  few  inches  and  then  expanding  to  eight  or  ten  feet. 
Its  average  thickness  is  not  probably  more  than  five  feet.  A  small 
steam-engine  is  used  for  pumping  and  hoisting.  Little  water,  however, 
is  encountered.  A  cross  cut  from  the  bottom,  driven  seventy  feet  east, 
penetrated  the  following  strata:  clay,  4  feet  thick ;  sandstone,  4;  coal,  i^; 
sandstone,  113;  clay,  3;  sandstone,  7;  clay,  8;  black  slate,  3;  clay,  4; 
sandstone,  3;  clay,  2;  coal,  2;  clay,  8;  coal,  2;  sandstone,  6.  The  hist 
stratum  is  probably  the  extension  below  of  a  heavy  ledge  of  sand- 
stone that  forms  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  The  clay  is  all  tire-clay,  of 
pretty  uniform  and  excellent  quality,  very  similar  in  appearance  to  that 
of  the  true  coal-measures.  It  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  material  of 
the  formation,  and  is  useil  for  the  manufacture  of  fire-brick  in  an  exten- 
sive manufactory  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  The  coal  mine  has  been  worked 
only  to  the  moderate  extent  of  about  ten  tons  a  day,  for  the  supply 
chiefly  of  the  local  demand.  The  appearance  of  the  coal  itself — of  a 
dull  black  without  the  bright  luster  common  to  the  coals  from  the  other 
mines — has  operated  unfavorably  to  its  reputation  in  the  Denver  mar- 
ket, though  no  inferiority  of  quality  is  indicated  by  the  analyses.  It  is 
obtiiined,  too,  in  pieces  of  very  irregular  shape,  quite  unlike  the  hand- 
some rectangular  blocks  of  the  other  coals.  Like  them,  however,  it  is 
almost  entireily  free  from  slate  and  iron  pyrites.  Resin  occurs  in  it  in 
scattered  particles  and  bunches  more  abundantly  than  in  the  coals  of 
the  other  mines.  It  may,  perhaps,  prove  a  better  coal  for  gas  than  the 
other  mines  afibrd,  which  will  soon  be  ascertained,  if  it  has  not  been 
already,  at  the  new  gas  works  at  Denver.  The  locality  is  very  favorably 
situated  for  supplying  the  mining  towns  in  the  mountains  with  fuel,  so 
fioon  as  the  railroad  now  in  progress  up  the  gorge  of  Clear  Creek  reaches 
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them.  The  pine  woods  there  available  have  already  been  greatly  thinned, 
and  tho  question  of  the  future  supply  of  fuel  would  be  a  serious  one  but 
for  tho  supplies  promised  by  these  mines  below  the  mountains. 

The  range  of  the  coal-belt  to  the  north  side  of  Clear  Creek  was  traced 
by  tjiic  writer,  in  October  last,  and  a  point  selected  for  trial  shafts  on  the 
hills  half  a  mile  from  the  creek.  Tbe  line  of  these  vertical  beds  is  but 
l)oorly  indicated  on  the  surface,  and  may  be  easily  missed.  Faint 
streaks  of  coal-smut  or  blossom  were  in  this  instance  followed  to  thfk 
0epth  of  seventy  feet  in  fire-clay  before  they  led  to  solid  coal.  The  bed 
was  here  found  about  ten  feet  thick.  From  this  side  of  the  creek  the 
railroad  will  be  most  conveniently  supplied. 

The  outcrop  of  coal  has  been  detected  at  intervals  between  Golden 
City  and  Ralston  Creek,  five  miles  to  tho  north,  and  the  formation  evi- 
dently continues  through,  but  no  mines  are  worked  in  the  intervening 
tracts.  * 

Ralston  Creeh — Two  large  coal  beds  are  opened  in  the  banks  of  this 
stream,  five  miles  north  from  Golden  City,  and  about  two  miles  below 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  range.  They  lie  in  a  vertical  position,  about 
twenty-five  feet  apart.  The  upper  or  western  one  has  been  followed 
under  the  south  bank  some  thirty  feet,  and  was  found  to  be  about  nine 
feet  thick  of  good  coal.  But  the  other  bed,  proving  to  be  quite  as  good 
as  to  quality  of  the  coal,  and  affording  in  actual  working  full  fourteen 
feet  free  from  slate  and  all  foreign  matters,  it  has  been  worked  in  pref- 
erence. Other  small  beds  have  been  met  with  farther  up  the  stream ; 
but  these  two  are  probably  all  of  importance.  The  large  bed  is  worked 
on  both  sides  of  the  creek,  and  on  the  north  side  a  large  shaft  was  sunk 
the  last  season  sixty  feel  deep  in  the  coal,  from  the  bottom  of  w^hich 
levels  are  to  be  run  north  and  south.  The  price  paid  for  mining  was 
$1  50  per  ton — the  coal  run  out  by  the  miners,  who  found  their  own 
tools,  powder,  and  lights.  The  timber  required  for  stulls,  &c.,  was  pro- 
vided by  the  owner  from  the  mountains.  Not  so  much  of  this  is  re- 
quired ill  working  a  vertical  bed  as  is  needed  in  one  inclined.  But,  on 
'  the  other  hand,  the  trouble,  danger,  and  expense  of  working  the  former 
are  essentially  greater,  and  the  amount  of  coal  available  over  large 
areas  materially  less.  In  this  case,  estimating  with  allowance  for  waste, 
that  the  production  should  average  twelve  feet  of  coal,  and  that  a  cubic 
yard  of  this  weighs  two  thousand  pounds,  the  mine  should  afford,  if 
worked  to  the  depth  of  two  huntlred  yards  and  a  mile  in  length,  about 
one  million  and  fifty  thousand  tons.  The  quantity  obtained,  however, 
will  depend  very  much  upon  the  skill  with  which  the  work  is  conducted, 
and  the  freedom  from  accidents,  esi)ecially  fire,  the  danger  of  which 
has  already  been  experienced.  The  coal  appears  very  well,  being  of 
deep-black  color  with  brilliant  luster.  It  soon  crumbles,  however,  on 
exposure,  and  the  waste  from  fine  coal  in  the  mine  has  been  so  great 
that,  if  continued,  a  larger  deduction  would  have  to  be  made  than  that 
allowed  in  the  above  estimate.  The  coal  has  met  with  a  ready  sale  at 
the  mine  at  $4:  per  ton,  and  $10  at  Denver,  fourteen  miles  distiint.  The 
construction  of  the  railroad  to  Golden  City  must  so  reiluce  the  cost  of 
transportation  that  Denver  will  hereafter  be  supplied  at  lower  rates. 

Half  a  mile  south  from  Ralston  Creek,  towards  Golden,  coal  wjis  dis- 
covered some  time  ago  directly  on  the  range  of  the  bed  worked,  of  which 
it  is  no  doubt  the  continuation.  The  exx)loration  thus  made  developed 
a  large  bed  with  a  gentle  dip  toward  the  mountains.  Whenever  this 
is  opened  again  it  ,will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  trace  out  the  extent  of 
this  change  of  dip. 

Leiden^ a, — The  next  opening  in  the  coal-bed  to  tli^tiwXXiV^  vsv^n.  ^zs^ 
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tbron  j;:h  the  sandstone  ridge  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Ralston  Creek, 
and  is  known  as  Leiden's  mine,  from  the  name  of  the  hite  owner,  who 
with  two  other  men  lost  their  lives  bj- entering  the  mine  last  September, 
when  the  air  was  foul  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  left  nnworked. 
It  continued  for  some  time  inaccessible,  and  smoke  was  issuing  from 
the  entrance,  when  the  writer  visited  the  place  five  dajs  after  the  occur- 
rence mentioned  above.  The  locality  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  coal.  The  formation  is  easily  traced  northwartl  from  this 
point  over  a  broad  and  highly-elevated  open  plateau,  by  the  strata  of 
sandstone  projecting  in  vertical  layers  above  the  surface;  and  the  coal 
can,  without  doubt,  be  found  anywhere  against  the  western  edge  of  the 
strata,  or  in  the  depressions  below  the  general  level  now  occupied  by 
ponds.  The  lands,  however,  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  occupied,  the  soil 
being  filled  and  covered  with  small  boulders  from  the  mountains ;  still, 
by  irrigation,  a  considerable  jwrtion  of  them  may  be  made  productive; 
and  the  fact  that  several  ditches  are  already  made  across  these  tracts  to 
the  lower  and  better  lands  to  the  east  shows  that  water  is  available 
even  at  their  high  levels.  But  the  coal  is  more  profitably  obtained  in 
the  valleys  of  the  creeks  than  in  the  elevated  divides. 

In  the  next  valley  crossed  by  the  l>elt,  that  of  Coal  Creek,  some  seven 
miles  from  Ralston  Creek,  another  opening  is  met  with  under  the  western 
edge  of  the  same  sandstone  ridge.  The  mine,  however,  is  not  now 
worked,  the  owners  finding  it  more  convenient  to  develop  their  other 
property  near  South  Boulder  Creek,  two  or  three  miles  over  the  next 
divide  to  the  north. 

MarslialVs. — The  mines  in  the  valley  of  Stouth  Boulder  Cre^k,  known 
as  Mai^shalPs,  are  among  the  earliest  worked  in  Colorado.  They  were 
in  operation  in  18G3,  and  have  continued  without  interruption  to  fur- 
nish coal  to  Denver  twenty-two  miles  distant,  and  to  the  neighboring 
settlements.  The.  locality  is  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  creek,  in  the 
hills  bordering  a  small  branch  about  two  miles  below  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  As  many  as  four  beds  of  coal  have  here  been  opened,  two 
of  which  may,  however,  prove  to  be  the  same.  One  of  them — the 
highest  in  the  series — is  found  just  under  the  summit  of  the  divide,  dip- 
ping gently  toward  the  southeast.  It  is  known  as  the  Dabney  bed — is 
said  to  be  nine  feet  thick,  and  when  worked,  furnished  coal  of  si  superior 
quality,  especially  for  blacksmiths'  Uvse.  At  a  lower  level,  and  also 
lower  in  the  formation,  is  found  t\\i  main  bed,  which  is  worked  to  the 
thickness  of  ten  feet,  through  the  whole  of  which  the  coal  is  remarkably 
clean  and  i'ree  from  slate  and  other  impurities.  It  contains  very  little 
pyrites  in  their  disks  and  some  resin  in  small  particles.  In  the  mine 
the  freshly-exposed  face  presents  a  beautifully  brilliant  appearance,  and 
the  coal  is  so  found  that  a  cubic  block  of  it,  said  to  weigh  over  three 
tons,  was  taken  out  for  exhibition  at  the  fair  in  Denver.  It  is  used  very 
generally  by  the  blacksmiths,  who  have  overcome  the  diiuculty  they 
formerly  experienced  in  not  being  able  to  get  up  a  weldiug  heat  with  it. 
The  mine  is  worked  by  two  parallel  headings,  or  levels,  driven  in  from  the 
north  side  of  the  hill,  and  rising  a  little  up  the  slope  of  the  bed.  These 
extend  about  six  hundred  feet  in,  and  rooms  are  worked  on  each  side, 
but  cl)iefly  up  the  slope.  In  the  other  direction  the  betl  passes  under 
a  meadow,  when  the  coal  will  have  to  be  worked  and  drnined  by  means 
of  vertical  sljafts.  It  is  now  mined  for  $1  25  per  ton  beside  cost  of 
props  and  keeping  the  track,  &c.,  in  good  condition. 

A  third  bed  of  coal  three  leet  thick  is  found  across  the  meadow  just 
spoken  of,  in  the  hill  to  the  east,  not  half  a  mile  from  the  main  bed.  It 
dips  eastwardly  into  the  hill,  and  has  been  followed  down  the  slope  sixty 
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or  seventy  feet,  under  a  roof  of  fire-clay.    This  appears  to  lie  between 
the  Dabney  and  the  main  bed. 

The  fourth  bed  is  not  far  from  the  small  bed*  just  described,  being  a 
little  to  the  north  of  a  line  connecting  it  with  the  mine  now  worked.  It 
diilers  from  the  others  in  lying  in  a  vertical  position ;  and  it  is  not  (*lear 
where  its  position  is  in  the  series.  A  shaft  was  sunk  upon  the  bed  some 
years  ago  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet,  and  the  coal  was  raised  by  a  horse- 
whiin.    The  bed  was  seven  feet  thick. 

A  small  blast  furnace  was  built  Jit  this  place  in  1863  for  the  purpose 
of  working  the  brown  hematite  iron  ores  found  scattered  about  the  hills 
in  the  vicinity.  It  ran  but  a  short  time,  when  the  enterprise  was  aban- 
doned. Though  the  coal  mines  were  so  conveniently  neiir,  no  attempts 
were  made  to  use  the  coal ;  but  pine- wood  charcoal  from  the  mountains 
was  emi)loyed  as  fuel.  The  iron  made  was  of  superior  quality,  and  it  is 
evident  from  the  appearance  of  the  cinder  heap  that  the  furnace,  not- 
withsUinding  its  diminutive  size,  must  have  worked  well. 

Wilso)i*s, — From  Marshall's  north  it  is  less  than  a  mile  over  the  pla- 
teau into  the  next  depression,  where  the  large  coal-bed,  easily  traced 
by  the  outcrop  of  the  sandstone  ledge  that  overlies  it,  is  again  opened 
and  worked.  This  place  is  known  as  Wilson-s  mine.  The  bed  has  been 
followed  down  the  slope  toward  the  south-southeast  about  two  hundred 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  excjavation  in  the  coal  is  from  six  to  seven 
feet.  Probably  the  whole  is  not  taken  out.  The  coal  itself  is  the  same 
in  appearance  as  that  obtiiined  at  Marshall's. 

The  continuation  of  the  coal-bearing  belt  toward  the  north  here  ap- 
pears to  be  interrupted,  as  no  more  mines  are  opened  in  this  direction. 
The  dip  of  the  strata  is  with  the  slope  of  the  surface  toward  the  east,  but 
somewhat  steeper,  so  that  the  coal  beds  are  carried  under  and  disap- 
I>ear.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  dip  must  change  and  a  sharp  uprise 
to  the  east  take  place,  followed  again  by  a  long  gentle  slope  in  the  same 
direction  ;  for  the  surface  of  the  country  appears  to  indiciite  this  in  the 
steepness  of  its  short  western  sloi)es,  and  also  the  reappearance  of  large 
coal  beds  some  thirteen  miles  northeast  of  the  last  mine  describ^.. 
Theise  are  found  in  the  side  of  a  steep  hill  that  ranges  along  the  east 
side  of  Coal  Creek,  the  same  stream  noticed  before  as  being  crossed  by 
the  coal-bearing  belt  near  the  mountain  range  j  and  which  below  turns 
from  an  eastern  to  a  northerly  course. 

Briggn's. — The  most  northern  opening  in  these  beds  is  that  of  the 
Messrs.  Briggs.  It  is  on  the  side  of  the  hill  facing  the  creek  and  fol- 
lows the  slope  of  the  bed  into  the  hill  east-northeast,  the  inclination  not 
being  so  steep  but  one  can  walk  easily  down.  The  length  of  the  head- 
ing is  about  five  hundred  feet,  and  rooms  have  been  worked  to  the  right 
and  left.  No  water  has  yet  been  encountered  in  quantity  to  be  trouble- 
some. The  coal  bed  is  about  thirteen  feet  thick,  including  in  this  a  seam 
of  slate  a  foot  and  three  inches  thick  at  three  to  three  and  a  half  feet 
above  the  floor.  The  coal  presents  a  handsome  appearance,  being  of  a 
bright  glistening  black,  and  coming  out  in  sound  blocks  of  rectangular 
fracture.  It  has  been  mined  for  the  Denver  market,  twenty -three  miles 
distant;  and  arrangements  are  now  in  progress  for  extending  a  branch 
of  the  Denver  Pacific  Kailroad  to  the  mine. 

Baker^H. — The  Baker  or  Douglass  coal-bed  is  three  and  a  half  miles 
farther  up  the  creek,  toward  the  south,  and  on  the  same  side  of  it  with 
the  Briggs  bed.  It  lies  about  two  hundred  feet  lower  down  than  this 
in  the  formation,  as  the  extension  of  the  latter  is  found  at  this  greater 
elevation  near  by.  The  mine  was  originally  opened  in  the  bank  of  tli^ 
creek,  and  this  being  an  inconvenient  place  tft\<^ot^L\^^\v\\iOa\3^^^'^5^^ 
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waft  started  on  the  l>ench  .ibove  and  carried  down  through  tlie  over- 
lying;; lire-clays  and  sandstone  to  the  coal,  when  it  followed  the  regular 
slope  of  the  bed.  A  steam-engine  is  employed  to  hoist  the  coal  and  the 
water.  The  bed  is  four  and  a  half  to  live  ieet  thick,  dips  east  into  the 
hill,  and  produces  a  coal  very  different  in  appearance  from  that  of 
the  other  mines.  A  part  of  it  is  a  dull  jet-black,  hard  and  brittle,  break- 
ing in  cuboidal  fragments;  and  streaks  of  this  cannel-like  character  ait) 
seen  in  the  more  brilliant  varieties  that  are  also  found.  Iron  i)yrites  in 
extremely  thin  disks  and  resin  also  are  noticed  in  the  coal. 

Two  or  three  other  small  beds  of  coal  appear  in  the  bank  of  the  creek, 
and  in  the  slates  or  shales  over  them  are  courses  of  kidney  iron  ore  that 
mjiy  possibly  prove  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  blast  furnace. 

Other  coal-beds  will  doubtless  be  opened  in  this  region,  and  also  far- 
ther back  toward  the  other  mines.  The  only  one  discovered  the  last 
season  was  by  Mr.  Davidson,  in  exploring  the  strata  near  the  highest 
elevation  of  the  country,  probably  far  above  the  great  coal-bed.  It  proved 
to  l>e  a  bed  *about  three  and  a  half  ieet  thick. 

Wymning  Territory, — Altbough  the  coal-belt  of  Colorado  extends  north 
into  Wj'oming  Tenitory,  and  indications  of  coal  have  been  found  near 
the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  liailroad,  it  has  nowhere  been  found  pro- 
ductive of  good  coal  to  the  east  of  the  Black  Hills.  Beyond  this  range 
of  mount4)ins,  in  the  Laramie  Valley,  the  same  formation  is  again  met 
with,  and  valuable  mines  of  coal  are  worked  at  intervals  near  the  road 
even  to  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

Carbon. — The  first  ot  these  is  at  Carbon,  a  station  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  by  the  road  from  Cheyenne,  which  is  at  the  east  foot  of  the 
Black  Hills.  Here,  by  the  side  of  the  track,  a  large  shaft  has  been  sunk 
seventy  feet  deep  down  to  a  coal  bed  seven  feet  thick;  a  steam-engine 
for  pumping  and  hoisting  is  in  operation,  and  all  the  appliances  are  pit>- 
vided  in  the  way  of  good  machinery  and  buildings  of  a  first-class  col- 
liery. A  considerable  proportion  of  the  coal  used  on  the  railroad  is  here 
obtained ;  and  it  is  transported  for  sale  to  Omaha,  five  hundred  and 
fifty-six  miles  by  railroad,  and  to  Denver,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
The  coal  is  in  fair  re[)ute,  though  it  makes  some  clinker,  and  the  analysis 
shows  it  has  more  mineral  impurity  than  the  other  coals.  This  comes 
in  part  from  small  seams  of  slate  in  the  bed,  and  <also  from  a  coating  of 
a  white  powder  observed  in  the  seams  of  the  coal,  which  proves  to  be 
carbonate  with  a  little  sulphate  of  lime.  If  it  contains  more  ash,  it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  comparatively  free  from  water,  showing  the  least 
percentage  of  this  of  any  coal  analyzed.  The  smoke  of  this  coal  is  black, 
like  that  of  the  bituminous  coals. 

Hallvillc. — The  next  mining  establishment  is  at  Hallville,  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  miles  farther  west.  Several  coal-beds  (probably  four)  are 
here  found  in  a  hill  about  three  hundred  yards  south  from  the  railroad, 
and  a  side  track  leads  from  this  to  the  mine.  The  main  bed  of  coal  is 
from  five  and  a  half  to  six  feet  thick;  and  below  it  is  another  bed  three 
feet  thick,  which  in  one  i>lace  comes  within  a  foot  of  it,  and  in  others  is 
separated  from  it  by  several  feet  of  slates.  Other  irregularities  of 
stratification  are  noticed  in  the  main  coal-bed  itself,  which  nea»  the 
entrance  of  the  mine  has  in  the  lower  half  some  small  seams  of  slate, 
and  near  the  roof  a  layer  of  "  bony,"  inferior  coal,  eight  inches  thick, 
none  of  which  are  found  in  the  inner  or  extfeme  part  of  the  workings. 
The  coal  itself  is  hard  and  solid,  and  burns  with  a  white  smoke  and  little 
odor.  The  mine  is  worked  without  trouble  from  water,  and  the  coal  is 
drawn  out  on  an  iron  track  by  mules. 

The  black  slate  roof  of  the  main  bed  abounds  in  fossil  remains  of  fresh- 
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water  shells — ^uuios  of  undescribed  species.  In  the  inner  part  of  the 
mine,  when  the  roof  has  been  allowed  to  come  down,  many  tons  of  these 
slates  might  be  collected  charged  with  the  shells,  still  white,  and  often 
both  valves  preserved  side  by  side.  The  brown  sandstones  interstratified 
with  the  coal-beds  contain  stems  of  trees  converted  into  the  same  rock, 
and  impressions  of  the  leaves — all,  however,  very  obscnre. 

Van  Dyke, — The  next  coal  mine  along  the  road  is  known  as  the  Van  Dyke, 
thirty  miles  farther  west.  This  is  in  a  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  rail- 
road track,  and  so  conveniently  near  to  it  that  the  coal  is  discharged  by 
a  chute  from  the  mine  directly  into  the  cars.  The  bed  is  four  and  a 
half  feet  thick,  entirely  free  from  any  admixture  of  foreign  substance, 
except  a  trifling  amount  of  iron  pyrites  in  thin  flakes  in  the  seams,  and 
dips  gently  to  the  northwest  into  the  dry,  barren  hill  in  which  it  is 
found.  The  roof  over  it  is  remarkably  smooth  and  sound,  so  that  all 
the  coal  can  be  taken  out  clean,  and  comparatively  few  x)rops  are  required 
for  supporting  it.  This  is  an  important  consideration  in  a  country  so 
barren  of  trees  as  this  Bitter  Creek  region.  No  water  is  met  with  in  the 
mine,  and  the  bed  can  apparently  be  followed  over  an  extensive  range 
northeast  and  west  without  encountering  any.  The  mine  fronts  upon 
the  valley  of  Bitter  Creek  toward  the  south;  and  in  the  hills  opposite 
it  seems  as  if  the  same  bed  must  again  strike  in. 

The  Van  Dyke  cojil  and  that  of  liock  Springs,  two  miles  beyond,  have 
the  best  reputation  of  any  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  coals,  and  this  by 
their  analysis  seems  to  be  well  deserved.  These  were  the  only  coals 
that  afforded  anything  like  coke  by  distillation  ;  and  they  should  give 
a  more  concentrated  heat  than  any  of  the  others,  showing  the  best 
adaptation  for  metallurgical  purposes. 

Rock  iSprings, — The  mines  known  by  this  name  are  two  miles  west 
from  the  Van  Dyke  bed,  and  one  mile  east  from  the  station  of  the  same 
name.  The  coal  of  this  locality  has  been  obtained  chiefly  from  a  dry, 
barren  knoll  of  cavernous  sandstone,  about  sixty  feet  high,  situated  about 
fifty  rods  southeast  from  the  railroad,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
branch  track.  On  the  south  side — away  from  the  railroad — the  knoll 
ends  abniptly  in  vertical  cliffs;  and  in  these  near  the  summit  is  the  out- 
crop of  the  coal-bed,  and  the  entrance  to  the  mine.  The  slope  of  the 
strata  is  north-northwest,  which  carries  the  coal-bed  under  the  main 
track  of  the  railroad ;  and  as  the  knoll  is  now  almost  exhausted  of  coal, 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  working  the  bed  close  to  the  main 
road,  where  also  is  the  village  of  miners'  houses.  The  bed  is  about  nine 
and  one-half  feet  thick,  but  only  about  seven  feet  are  worked ;  for  within 
two  feet  of  the  top  is  a  thin  seam  of  slate,  that,  with  the  coal  above  it, 
makes  a  better  roof  than  the  dry  and  crumbling  slates  and  sandstones 
above  would,  make.  The  coal,  like  the  Van  Dyke,  is  very  sound  and 
clean,  igniting  readily  and  burning  away  entirely  without  crumbling  in 
the  fire.  The  smoke  is  black,  like  that  of  the  bituminous  coals.  The 
mine  is  worked  by  contract — the  miners  riddling  the  coal  in  the  mine, 
and  delivering  the  lump  coal  only  outside  for  81  25  per  ton.  The  work- 
men have  evidently  been  left  to  their  own  discretion,  without  any  regard 
to  obtaining  the  greatest  amount^of  coal  the  mine  sliould  aflbrd. 

The  opening  by  the  railroad  Crack  is  a  sh)pe  passing  under  Bitter 
Creek.  This  had  not  in  October  passed  quite  through  the  "  rusty  ^  coal 
into  the  sounder  part  of  the  bed.  The  mine  has  to  be  provided  with  a 
steam-engine  for  pumping  and  hoisting,  and  will  no  doubt  bej)roductive 
in  large  quantities  of  excellent  coal. 

This  vicinity,  like  most  of  the  Bitter  Ci*eek  Valley,  is  deficient  in^cs^vi. 
water;  so  that,  for  about  sixty  miles  eaat  from  <aT^fe\\'Kv;^\^^^»s.\ia5^*vs^ 
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be  brought  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  and  fdr  the  locomotives  in 
ears  special!}^  ]>rovi(led  for  the  purpose,  and  making  what  is  called  the 
water  train.  The  cars,  nine  in  number,  have  each  two  tanks  about  nine 
feet  high  and  seven  and  one-half  feet  average  diameter,  all  of  which  are 
connected  by  a  large  hose.  Following  the  water-cars  is  a  box  car,  in 
which  is  a  locomotive-boiler  and  a  large  steam-pump.  By  means  of  this 
the  water  is  pumped  into  the  stationary  tanks  at  the  stations,  and  into 
the  barn»ls,  csisks,  tubs,  and  even  kettles  and  cooking- stove  boilers,  with 
which  the  inhabitants  near  the  stations  run,  on  the  arrival  of  the  train 
three  times  a  week,  to  receive  their  supplies  of  water,  paj'ing  for  it  at 
the  Kite  of  twenty-live  cents  a  barrel. 

Utah — EmuiHton, — ^The  station  of  this  name  on  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road is  four  hundriHl  and  fort v-one  miles  from  Chevenne,  or  one  bundled 
and  twenty-six  from  llock  Springs.  The  mines  are  two  miles  northwest 
from  the  station  acix>ss  Bear  Kiver,  in  a  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  line, 
wide  valley  of  this  stream.  Seen  from  the  mines  this  valley  jjresents 
the  a])pearance  of  a  Inniutiful  ]»lain  stretching  out  about  four  miles  to 
the  hills  on  the  opposite  side.  Were  the  regions  less  elevated  and  the 
winters  less  sevei'e,  this  would  be  a  most  attractive  site  for  a  large  set- 
tlement. Bear  lliver  is  a  swift  stream  of  gooil  water,  well  stocked  with 
large  brook  trout.  The  Wahsiitch  Mountains,  in  view  to  the  west,  fur- 
nish pine  timber  fix)m  their  extensive  forests.  Building  stone  of  superior 
quality  is  quarried  from  the  sandstone  beds  near  the  coal-mines,  and 
clay- beds  are  worked  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill. 

A  branch  railroad  has  been  constructed  to  the  mines,  and  is  used  for 
the  beuetit  of  both  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific  Railroads, 
the  former  being  supplied  with  coal  by  the  Wyoming  Coal  Company, 
and  the  latter  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  Company,  whose  mines 
adjoin  each  other  in  the  same  coal  bed.  This  bed,  which  is  nowhere 
exposed  of  its  full  thickness,  is  said  to  measure  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
seven  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  roof.  It  is  evidently  a  bed  of  extraordi- 
nary size;  but  the  workings  are  limited  to  the  lower  portion  of  it  only, 
not  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  being  taken  out.  This  is  for  the  sake 
of  greater  convenience  in  getting  the  coal  now  required  and  of  economy 
in  timber  for  pn)ps.  It  must  be,  however,  at  the  probable  sacrifice  of 
all  that  is  left,  which  is  hardly  likely  ever  to  be  recovered  in  good  con- 
dition. The  bed  dips  into  the  hill  at  an  angle  of  about  fifteen  degi-ees 
with  the  horizon,  becoming  suddenly  steei)er  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
slope,  which  is  already  down  over  one  thousand  feet  in  the  mine  of  the 
Wyoming  Company.  Horizontal  levels  as  long  as  the  sloi)e  are  driven 
each  way  from  it,  and  many  rooms  worked.  Many  sumll  seams  of  slate 
are  seen"  in  the  bed,  which,  not  being  easily  separated  from  the  coal, 
must  considerably  impair  its  value.  This  damage  would  be  overlooked 
in  analyzing  si>ecimens  of  the  coal,  which  would  always  be  selected  free 
from  the  slate.  Iron  i)yrites  are  more  abundant  than  in  the  coals  of  other 
mines;  and  it  is  stated  that  spontaneous  combustion  of  a  waste  heap 
has  occurred,  attributable,  no  doubt,  to  decomposition  of  the  pyrites. 
The  locomotive  engineers  complain  that  the  coal  does  not  burn  up  clean 
and  clinkers ;  still  it  is  used  by  blacksmiths,  who  manage  to  get  up  a 
welding  heat  with  it.  The  arrangements  for  working  the  mines  with 
powerfnl  engines  and  machinery  are  those  of  extensive  collieries,  and 
the  busing  is  evidently  bound  to  be  large.  The  coal  must  be  obUiined 
in  any  deared  quantity,  and  at  the  minimum  of  cost.  The  formation 
containing  the  coal  beds  is  obviously  of  the  same  period  with  that  to 
which  the  Colorado  coals  belong. 
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« 

Coalville, — ^The  Mormons  have  worked  several  coal  mines  at  this  vil- 
lage and  in  the  neighborhood,  sending  the  coal  to  Salt  Lake  City,  about 
fifty  raile«  distant  by  the  old  stage  road,  and  more  recently  to  Corinne, 
on  the  Central  Pacific  railroad.  Coalville  is  live  miles  south  from  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroa<^l  at  Echo  Station,  and  this  is  thirty-four  miles 
west  from  Evanston.  At  the  village  is  Sprague's  mine,  which  was  not 
in  operation  last  October;  and  two  miles  up  a  narrow  valley  to  the 
northeast  is  Robinson's  mine,  and  immediately  al>ove  this  Crissman's 
mine.  All  these  are  apparently  on  the  same  bed  of  coal.  Higher  up  in 
the  hills  are  two  other  small  beds,  not  worked.  Robinson's  and  Criss- 
man's  mines  lye  both  opened  in  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  and  the  former 
is  supplied  with  a  small  steam-engine  for-  hoisting  the  coal  up  the  slope. 
The  latter  mine  is  entered  by  an  adit  level;  and  again  farther  up  by  a 
slope.  The  dii)  is  to  the  northwest,  and  so  gentle  that  a  mule  can  haul 
a  ton  weight  up  the  iron-covered  track.  The  bed  is  from  eleven  and  a 
half  to  thirteen  feet  thick,  all  solid  coal.  The  roof  is  sandstone,  and 
not  very  secure;  so  that  nearly  the  upi>er  half  of  the  coal  bed  is  left  for 
safety,  with  the  idea  of  some  time  taking  it  out.  This  makes  a  secure 
covering.  Though  the  coal  is  very  sound  in  the  mine,  and  presents  a 
handsome  appearance  after  it  is  extracted,  it  soon  crumbles  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  the  railroad  men  do  not  si>eak  well  of  it  for  locomotive 
use.  It  crumbles  in  the  fire,  and  makes  clinkers,  that  melt  and  stick 
to  the  bars.  Blacksmiths,  however,  use  it  satisfactorily.  It  is  mined 
for  81  25  per  ton,  and  sells  for  $2  50  on  the  ground.  The  be<l  must 
extend  under  large  areas,  which  have  not  yet  been  explored  for  it.  Its 
dip,  if  continued,  would  carry  it  under  the  sandstone  clilfs  of  Echo  Canon. 


Ill— THE  ANCIENT  LAKES  OF  WESTERN  AMERICA; 

THEIR  DEPOSITS  AND  DRAINAGE. 

By  J.  S.  Newbebby,  LL.  D. 

The  wondeiful  collections  of  fossil  plants  and  animal  remains  brought 
by  Dr.  Hay  den  from  the  country  bordering  the  Upper  Missouii  have 
been  shown,  by  his  obser.vations  and  the  researches  of  Mr.  Meek,  to 
have  been  derived  from  deposits  made  in  extensive  fresh-water  lakes — 
lakes  which  once  occupied  much  of  the  region  lying  immediately  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  which  have  now  totally  disappeared.  The 
sediments  that  accumulated  in  the  bottoms  of  these  old  lakes  show  that 
in  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history  they  contained  salt  water,  at  leiist 
that  the  sea  had  access  to  them,  and  their  waters  were  more  or  less  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  so  as  to  be  inhabited  by  oysteF  and  other  marine  or 
estuary  mollusks.  In  due  time  the  continental  elevation  which  brought 
all  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  up  out  of  the  widespread  cre- 
taceous sea,  raised  these  lake  basins  altogether  above  the  searlevel,  and 
surrounded  them  with  a  broad  expanse  of  dry  land.  Then  ensued  one 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  geological  history  of  our  conti- 
nent, and  one  that,  if  fairly  written  out,  could  not  fail  to  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  all  intelligent  persons.  The  details  of  this  histo^  are,  how- 
ever, in  a  great  measure  yet  to  be  supplied,  inasmuch  as  the  great  area 
of  our  western  possessions  is  still  but  very  yartvdiV^  ^'s.^Vsssd^.^^ss^V^Na^ 
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certain  that  it  forms  a  great  treasure-bouse  of  geological  knowledge, 
fh>m  wbich  many  generations  will  draw  fi'esli  and  interesting  material 
before  its  riches  shall  be  exliausted. 

•  The  enlightened  measures  adopted  by  our  Government  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  public  domain,  the  organization  and  thorough  equip- 
ment of  the  numerous  surveying  parties  that  have  traverseU  the  i-egion 
west  of  the  Mississipx)i  within  the  last  twenty  years,  together  with  the 
still  more  extensive  explorations  by  private  enterprise  of  our  great 
mining  districts,  have  resulted  in  giving  us  materials  from  which  an  out- 
line vsketeh  can  now  be  made  that  may  be  accepted  in  all  its  essential 
particulars  as  accurate  and  worthy  of  confidence.  , 

It  ha«  happened  to  me  to  be  connected  with  three  of  the  Government 
sur\'eys  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  to  spend  several  years  in  travers- 
ing the  great  area  lying  between  the  Columbia  River  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  observations  which  I  have  made  on  the  geological  structure 
of  our  Western  Territories  sup])lement  in  a  somewhat  remarkable  way 
those  made  by  Dr.  Hayden,  so  that,  taken  together,  our  reports  embody 
the  results  of  a  reconnoissanco  stretching  over  nearly  the  whole  of  our 
vast  iwssessions  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  this  region  has  also  been  largely 
iiicreased  by  the  no  less  important  contributions  of  other  explorers. 
Among  those  who  deserve  most  honorable  mention  in  this  connection 
are  Mr.  Ge(n-ge  Gibbs,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most  that  we  know 
of  the  geology  of  Washington  Territory;  to  Professors  W.  P.  Blake  and 
Thomas  Antisell ;  to  Professor  Whitney  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Galitbruia  geological  survey ;  to  Baron  Rich thofen,  the  lamented  R^moud, 
Drs.  Shiel,  Wislizenus,  and  others.     - 

The  results  obtained  by  the  last,  largest,  and  best-organized  party 
which  has  been  engaged  in  western  explorations — that  of  Mr.  Clai'ence 
King — have  not  yet  been  given  to  the  public;  but,  from  an  examination 
of  some  of  the  materials  which  are  to  compose  the  reports  of  this  expe- 
dition, 1  feel  justified  in  saying  that  it  will  prove  to  be  among  the  most 
important  of  all  the  series  of  explorations  of  w^hich  it  forms  part ;  and 
that  the  published  results  of  this  expedition  will  be  not  only  an  import- 
ant contribution  to  science  and  our  knowledge  of  our  owti  country,  but 
a  high  honor  to  those  by  whom  the  work  has  been  performed,  and  to  the 
Government,  by  which  it  was  organized. 

Without  going  into  details  or  citing  the  facts  or  authorities  on  which 
our  conclusions  rest,  1  will  in  a  few  words  give  the  generalities  of  the 
geological  and  topographical  structure  of  that  portion  of  our  continent 
which  includes  the  peculiar  features  that  are  to  be  more  specially  the 
subject  of  this  paper. 

It  is  known  to  most  persons  that  the  general  character  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  given  by  three  gi^eat 
lines  of  elevation  which  traverse  our  territory  ft:om  north  to  south :  the 
Eocky  Mountain  Belt,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  Coast  Ranges.  Of 
these  the  last  is  the  most  modern,  and  is  composed,  for  the  most  part, 
of  mioceno  tertiary  rocks.  It  forms  a  raised  margin  along  the  western 
edge  of  the  continent,  and  has  produced  that  "iron-bound  coast"  de- 
scribed by  all  those  who  have  navigated  that  portion  of  the  Pacific  which 
washes  our  shores. 

Parallel  with  the  Coast  Mountains  lies  a  narrow  trough,  which,  in 
California,  is  traversed  by  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joachin  Rivers,  and 
portions  of  it  have  received  their  names.  Farther  north  this  trough  is 
partially  filled,  and  for  some  distance  nearly  obliterated  by  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  neighboring  mountain  ranges,  but  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
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ton  it  reappears  essentially  the  same  in  structure  a«  farther  south,  and 
is  here  traversed  by  the  Willamette  and  Cowlitz  Rivers. 

These  two  sections  of  this  great  valley  have  now  free  drainage  to  the 
Pacific,  through  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  trough  of  the  Columbia,  both 
of  which  are  channels  cut  by  the  drainage  water  through  mountain  bar- 
riers that  formerly  obstructed  its  flow,  and  produced  an  accunudatiou 
behihd  them  that  made  these  valleys  inland  lakes;  the  first  of  the  series 
I  am  to  describe  of  extensive  fresh- water  basins  that  formerly  gave  char- 
a(^ter  to  the  surface  of  our  Western  Territory,  and  that  have  now  almost 
all  been  drained  away  and  disappeared. 

East  of  the  California  Valley  the  Sierra  Nevada  lies,  like  a  lofty 
mountain  chain,  reaching  all  the  way  from  our  northern  to  our  southern 
boundary.  The  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  so  high  and  continuous 
that  for  one  thousand  miles  it  shows  no  passes  less  than  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  yet  at  three  points  there  are  gateways  opened 
in  tliis  wall,  by  which  it  may  be  passed  but  little  above  the  sea  level. 
These  are  the  canons  of  the  Sacramento,  (Pit  Kiver,)  the  Klamath,  and 
the  Columbia.  All  these  are  gorges  cut  through  this  great  dam  by  the 
drainage  of  the  interior  of  the  continent.  In  the  lapse  of  ages  the  cut- 
ting down  of  this  barrier  has  progressed  to  such  an  extent  as  almost 
completelj'  to  empty  the  great  water  basins  that  once  existed  behind  it, 
and  leave  the  interior  the  arid  waste  that  it  is — the  only  real  desert  on 
the  North  American  continent. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  is  older  than  the  Coast  Mountains,  and  projected 
above  the  ocean,  though  not  to  its  present  altitude,  previous  to  the  ter- 
tiary and  even  cretaceous  ages.  This  we  learn  from  the  fact  that  strata 
belonging  to  these  formations  cover  its  base,  but  reach  only  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  up  its  flanks.  The  mass  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  composed  of 
granitic  rocks,  associated  with  which  are  metamorphic  slates,  proved  by 
the  California  survey  to  be  of  triassic  and  Jurassic  age.  These  slates 
are  traversed  in  many  localities  by  veins  of  quartz,  which  are  the  reposi- 
tories of  the  gold  that  has  made  California  so  famous  among  the  mining 
districts  of  the  world. 

East  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  wo  find  a  high  and  broad  plateau,  five  hun- 
dred miles  in  width,  and  from  four  thousand  to  eight  thousand  feet  in 
altitude,  which  stretches  eastward  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  reaches  southwjxrd  far  into  Mexico.  Of  this  interior  elevated  area 
the  Sierra  Nevada  forms  the  western  margin,  014  which  it  rises  like  a 
wall.  It  is  evident  that  this  mountain  belt  once  formed  the  Pacific 
coast ;  and  it  would  seem  that  then  this  lofty  wall  was  raised  upon  the* 
edge  of  the  continent  to  defend  it  from  the  action  of  the  ocean  waves. 
In  tracing  the  sinuous  outline  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  it  will  be  seen  that 
its  crest  is  crowned  by  a  series  of  lofty  volcanic  cones,  and  that  one  of 
these  is  placed  at  each  conspicuous  angle  in  its  line  of  bearing,  so  that  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  fortification,  of  which  each  salient  and 
reentering  angle  is  defended  by  a  massive  and  lofty  tower. 

The  central  portion  of  the  high  table-lands  to  which  I  have  referred 
was  called  by  Fri^mont  the  "  Great  Basin,"  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
hydrographic  basin,  its  waters  having  no  outlet  to  the  ocean.  The 
northern  part  of  this  area  is  drained  by  the  Columbia ;  the  southern  by 
the  Colorado.  Of  these  the  Columbia  makes  it^way  into  the  ocean  by 
the  gorgeMt  has  cut  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  through  which  it  flows 
nearly  at  the  sea  level ;  while  the  Colorado  flows  to  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia through  a  series  of  cafions,  of  which  the  most  important  is  nearly 
one  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  from  three  thousand  to  six.  tV\ft\NsaJcAL 
feet  in  depth.    In  volume  6  of  the  P«uc\«i(i  TB;aw\tovsA  ^^^^^^^  X\iaa^'^ 
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describcKl  a  portion  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Colnmbia,  and  hare 
given  the  facta  that  lead  me  to  assert  that  the  gorfje  througli  which  it 
passes  the  Cascade  Mountains  has  been  exca\'ated  by  its  waters;  and 
that  previous  to  the  cutting  down  of  this  barrier  these  waters  acArunm- 
lated  to  form  great  fresh-water  lakes,  which  left  deposits  at  an  elevation 
of  more  than  two  thousand  feet  above  the  present  bed  of  the  Cohimbia. 
Similar  facts  were  observed  in  the  country  drained  by  the  JClamath  and 
Pit  Riv(»rs,  and  all  ]>ointed  to  the  same  conclusion. 

In  all  this  region  1  observed  certain  peculiarities  of  geological  struc- 
ture that  have  been  remarked  by  most  of  those  who  have  traversed  the 
interval  between  the  Sierra  IS^evada  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the 
Morth(»rn  find  middle  portions  of  the  great  table-lands  the  general  surface 
is  somewhat  thickly  set  by  short  and  isolated  mountain  ranges,  which 
have  been  denominated  the  "Lost  Mountains.^  These  rise  like  islands 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  are  generally  composed  of  volcanic  or 
metamorphic  rocks.  The  spaces  between  these  mountains  are  nearly 
level,  desert  suii'aces,  of  which  the  underlying  geological  structure  is 
often  not  easily  observed.  Toward  the  north  and  west,  however,  wher- 
ever we  come  upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Columbia,  the  Klamath,  or 
Pit  Rivers,  we  find  the  plateaus  more  or  less  cut  by  these  streams  and 
their  substructure  I'evealed. 

Hero  the  underlying  rocks  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  consist  of  a 
variety  of  deposits,  varying  much  in  color  and  consistence.  Some  are 
coarse  volcanic  a«h,  with  fragments  of  pumice  and  scoria.  Others! 
have  in  my  notes  denominated  '*  concrete,"  as  they  precisely  resemble 
the  old  Roman  cement  and  are  composed  of  the  same  materials.  In  many 
localities  these  strata  are  as  fine  and  white  as  chalk,  and,  though  con- 
taining little  or  no  carbonate  of  lime,  they  have  been  referred  to  as  "  chalk- 
beds"  by  most  travelers  who  have  visited  this  region.  Specimens  of  this 
chalk-like  material  gave  me  my  first  hint  of  the  true  history  of  these 
deposits.  These,  collected  on  the  head- waters  of  Pit  River,  the  Klamath, 
the  Des  Chutes,  Columbia,  and  elsewhere,  were  transmitted  to  Professor 
Bailey,  then  our  most  skilled  microscopist,  for  examination.  Almost  the 
last  work  he  did  before  his  untimely  death  was  to  report  to  me  the  results 
of  his  observation  on  them.  This  report  was  as  harmonious  as  it  was 
unexpecteil.  In  every  one  of  the  chalkUke  depositis  to  which  I  have 
referred  he  fonml  fresh-waUr  diatomaaea:. 

From  the  stratiticaticm  and  horizontality  of  these  deposits,  I  had  been 
fully  assured  that  they  were  thrown  down  from  great  bodies  of  water 
that  tilled  the  spaces  separating  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  interior 
basin,  and  hero  I  had  evidence  that  this  water  was  fresh.  Since  that 
time  a  vast  amount  of  evidence  has  accumulated  to  confirm  the  general 
view  then  taken  of  the  changes  through  which  the  surface  of  this  por- 
tion of  our  continent  has  pa^ssed.  From  Southwestern  Idaho  and  East- 
em  Oregon  I  have  now  received  large  collections  of  animal  and  vege- 
table fossils  of  great  variety  and  interest.  Of  these  the  plants  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  collected  by  Rev.  Thomas  Condon,  of  The  Dalles, 
Oregon,  who  has  exposed  himself  to  great  hardship  and  danger  in  Iris 
several  exi)editions  to  the  localities  in  Easteni  Oregon  where  these  fos- 
sils are  found.  The  plants  obtained  by  Mr.  Condon  are  apparently  of 
miocene  age,  forming  twenty  to  thirty  sjiccies,  nearly  all  new,  and  such 
as  represent  a  forest  growth  as  varied  and  luxuriant  iis  can  be  nf)w  found 
on  any  portion  of  our  continent. 

The  animal  remains  contained  in  these  fresh-water  deposits  have  come 

'  mostly  from  the  banks  of  Castle  Creek,  in  the  Owyhee  district-,  Idaho. 

The  specimens  I  have  received  were  sent  me  by  Mr.'  J.  M.  Adams,  of 
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Euby  City.  Tliey  consist  of  bones  of  the  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  horse, 
elk,  and  other  large  mammals,  of  which  the  8i>ecies  are  probably  in  some 
cases  new,  in  others  identical  with  those  obtained  from  the  fresh-water 
tertiaries  of  the  *'  bad  lands"  by  Dr.  Hayden.  With  these  mammalian 
remains  are  a  few  bones  of  birds  and  great  numbers  of  the  bones  and 
teeth  of  fishes.  These  last  are  cyprinoids  allied  to  Mylopharodon.  Milo- 
cheiluSy  &c.,  and  some  of  the  species  attained  a  length  of  three  feet  or 
more.  There  are  also  in  this  collection  large  numbers  of  fresh-water 
shells  of  the  genera  UniOy  Corhicula^  Melania,  and  Planorhis.  All  the43e 
fossils  show  that  at  one  period  in  the  history  of  our  continent,  and  that, 
geologically  speaking,  quite  recent,  the  region  under  cousideration  was 
thickly  set  with  lakes,  some  of  which  were  of  larger  size  and  greater 
depth  than  the  great  fresh- water  lakes  which  now  lie  upon  our  northern 
frontier.  Between  these  lakes  were  areas  of  dry  land  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  and  beautiful  vegetation,  and  inhabited  by  herds  of  elephants 
and  other  great  mammals,  such  as  could  only  inhabit  a  well- watered 
and  fertile  country.  In  the  streams  flowing  into  these  lakes,  and  in  the 
lakes  themselvevS,  were  great  numbers  of  fishes  and  mollusks  of  sjiecies 
which^  like  the  others  I  have  enumerated,  have  now  disappeared.  At 
that  time,  as  now,  the  great  lakes  formed  evaporating  suiiaces,  which 
produced  showers  that  vivified  all  their  shores.  Every  year,  however, 
saw  something  removed  from  the  barriers  over  which  their  surplus  water 
flowed  to  the  sea,  and,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  they  were  drained  to  the 
dregs.  In  the  Klamath  Lakes,  and  in  San  Francisco,  San  Pablo,  and 
Suisun  Bays,  we  have  the  last  remnants  of  these  great  bodies  of  water; 
while  the  drainage  of  the  Columbia  lakes  has  been  so  complete  that  in 
some.instances  the  streams  which  traverse  their  old  basins  have  cut  two 
thousand  feet  into  the  sediments  which  accumulated  beneath  their 
waters. 

The  history  of  this  old  lake  country,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  alterna- 
tions of  strata  which  accumulated  at  the  bottoms  of  its  water  basins,  will 
be  found  to  be  full  of  interest.  For  while  these  strata  furnish  evidence 
that  there  were  long  intervals  when  peace  and  quiet  prevailed  over  this 
•region,  and  animal  and  vegetable  life  flourished  as  they  now  do  nowhere 
on  the  continent,  they  also  prove  that  this  quiet  was  at  times  clisturbed 
by  the  most  violent  volcanic  eruptions,  from  a  number  of  distinct  centers 
of  action,  but  especially  from  the  great  craters  which  crowned  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  From  these  came  showers  of  ashes  which 
must  have  covered  the  land  and  filled  the  water  so  as  to  destroy  immense 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  both.  These  ashes  formed  strata  which 
were,  in  some  instances,  ten  or  twenty  feet  in  thickness.'  At  other  times 
the  volcanic  action  was  still  more  intense,  and  floods  of  lava  were  poured 
out,  which  formed  continuous  sheets  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  pene- 
trating far  into  the  lake  basins,  and  giving  to  their  bottoms  floors  of 
solid  basalt.  When  these  cataclysms  ha<l  passed,  quiet  was  again  re- 
stored, forests  again  covered  the  land,  herds  dotted  its  pastures,  fishes 
I)eopled  the  waters,  and  fine  sediments  abounding  in  forms  of  life  accu- 
mulated in  new  sheets  above  the  strata  of  cooled  lava.  The  banks  of 
the  Des  Chutes  liiver  and  Columbia  afford  splendid  sections  of  these 
lake  deposits,  where  the  history  I  have  so  hastily  sketched  may  be  read 
as  from  an  open  book. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  there  are  portions  of  the  great  central  plateau 
which' have  not  been  drained  in  the  manner  I  have  described.  For  here 
are  basins  which  have  no  outlets,  and  which  still  hold  sheets  of  water  of 
greater  or  less  area,  such  as  those  of  Pyramid  Lake,  Salt  Lake,  &c.  The 
history  of  these  basins  is  very  different  frorai  t\i^t»  ^1  \>aa^fc  ^s^csKii^ 
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iDCiitioned,  and  not  less  interesting  or  easily  read.  By  tlie  complete 
drainage  of  the  northern  and  southern  thirds  of  the  i>iateaii  through 
the  channels  of  the  Columbia  and  Colorado,  the  water  surface  of  this 
great  area  was  reduced  to  the  tenth  or  hundredth  part  of  the  spac^  it 
previously  occupied.  Hence  the  moisture  suspended  in  the  atmosphere 
was  diminished  in  like  degree,  and  the  dry  hot  air,  sweeping  over  the 
phiins,  licked  up  the  water  from  the  undrained  lakes  until  they  were  re- 
duced to  their  present  dimensions.  Now,  as  formerly,  they  receive  the 
constant  flow  of  the  streams  that  drain  into  them  from  the  mountains 
on  the  east  and  west.  IJut  the  evaporation  is  so  rai)id  that  their  di- 
mensions are  not  only  not  increased  thereby,  but  are  steadily  diuiiuish- 
ing  from  year  to  year.  Around  many  of  these  lakes,  as  Salt  Lake,  for 
example,  Justus  around  the  margins  of  the  old  drained  lakes,  we  can 
trace  I'ormer  shore  lines  and  measure  the  depression  of  the  water  level. 
Many  of  these  lakes  of  the  Great  Basin  have  been  completely  dried  up 
by  evaporation,  and  now  their  places  are  marked  by  alkaline  i)huns  or 
"salt  flats."  Others  exist  as  lakes  only  during  a  portion  of  the  year, 
and  in  the  dry  season  are  represented  by  sheets  of  glittt^ing  salt,  kven 
those  that  remain  as  lakes  are  necessarily  salt,  as  they  are  but  great 
evaporating  pans  where  the  drainage  from  the  mountains — which  al- 
ways contains  a  portion  of  saline  matter — is  concentrated  by  the  sun  and 
wind  until  it  becomes  a  saturated  solution  and  deposits  its  surplus  salts 
upon  the  bottom. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  great  central  table-land — that  which  has 
been  denominated  the  Colorado  plateau — is  almost  without  mountain 
baniers  or  local  basins,  and  we  therefore  find  upon  it  fewer  traces  of 
ancient  lakes,  though  they  are  not  entirely  wanting.  It  isapparcut,  how- 
ever, that  this  high  plateau,  which  stretches  away  for  several  hundred  miles 
west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  was  oncxi  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district. 
The  Colorado  draining  then,  as  now,  the  western  ranges  of  the  IJocky 
Mountains,  spread  over  the  surface  of  this  plateau,  enriching  and  vivi- 
fying all  parts  of  it.  When  it  reached  the  western  margin  ol  the  table- 
land, however,  it  poured  over  a  i)recipice  or  slope  five  thousand  feet  in 
height,  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  which  then  reached  several  hundred 
miles  farther  north  than  now.  In  process  of  time  the  power  developed 
by  this  stupendous  fall  cut  away  the  rock  beneath  the  flowing  water,  and 
formed  that  remarkable  gorge  to  which  1  have  already  referred.  This 
gorge  is  nearly  one  thousand  miles  in  length  and  from  three  thousand 
to  six  thousiind  feet  in  depth,  and  is  cut  through  all  the  series  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks  from  the  tertiary  to  the  granite,  and  has  worn  out  the 
granite  to  a  depth  of  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet.  Just  in 
proportion  as  the  Colorado  deepened  its  channel,  the  region  boideriug 
it  became  more  dry,  until  iiltimately  the  drainage  from  the  mountains 
passed  through  it,  in  what  nijxy  be  even  termed  underground  channels, 
and  contributed  almost  nothing  to  the  moisture  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  reason  why  the  walls  of  this  caiion  stand  up  in  such 
awful  precipices  of  thousands  of  feet  is,  that  the  perennial  flow  of  the 
stream  is  derived  in  far  distant  mountains;  almost  no  rain  falls  upon 
its  banks,  and  when  any  portion  of  the  bordering  clift'  has  parsed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  stream,  it  stands  almost  unalfected  by  atmospheric 
influences. 

On  the  east  of  the  liocky  Mountains  lies  the  country  of  the  "Plains,'' 
a  region  not  unlike  in  it«  topography  to  the  great  i)lateau  of  the  West, 
but  diflering  in  this,  that  it  is  not  bordered  on  the  east  by  a  continuous 
mountain  chain ;  that  it  slopes  gently  downward  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
that  its  eastern  half  has  been  so  well  watered  that  itB  valleys  have  beeu 
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made  broad  and  all  its  topographical  features  softened  down.  In  former 
times,  however,  the  topographical  unity  now  conspicuous  on  the  Plains 
did  not  exist,  and  the  surface  was  marked  by  a  series  of  great  basins 
which  received  the  flow  of  water  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  formed 
lakes,  less  numerous,  it  is  true,  but  of  greater  extent  than  those  of  the  far 
West.  The  northern  portion  of  the  eastern  plateau  has  been  Dr.  Uayden's 
chosen  field  of  exploration  for  many  years;  a  field  he  has  well  tilled,  and 
from  which  he  has  obtained  a  harvest  of  scientific  truth  which  will  form 
for  him  an  enduring  and  enviable  monument. 

Among  the  most  interesting  researches  of  Dr.  Hayden  in  this  region 
are  the  studies  he  has  made  of  the  deposits  which  have  accumulated  in 
these  great  fresh-water  basijis.  The  story  he  has  written  of  his  explora- 
tions of  this  district  has  been  so  well  and  fully  told  that  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  review  it.  Sufftce  it  to  say,  that  the  series  of  fresh-water 
basins  discovered  by  Dr.  Hayden  in  the  country  bordering  the  Upper 
Missouri  have  proved  to  be  as  rich  in  new  and  interesting  forms  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  as  any  that  have  been  found  upon  the  earth's  suiface. 
The  vertebrate  remains  collected  by  Dr.  Ilayden  have  been  carefully 
studied,  fully  described  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Leidy,  and  the  splendid 
monograph  which  he  has  published  of  these  fossils  forms  a  contribu- 
tion to  paleontology  not  sexjond  in  value  or  interest  to  that  made  by 
Cu\ier  in  his  illustrations  of  the  fossils  from  the  Paris  basin ;  nor  to 
that  of  Fidconer  and  Cautley,  descriptive  of  the  fossils,  of  the  Sewalik 
Hills  of  India. 

The  scarcely  less  voluminous  and  interesting  collections  of  fossil 
plants  made  by  Dr.  Hayden  have  been  placed  in  my  hands  for  examin- 
ation. Of  these,  the  first  installments  were  described  and  drawn  some 
years  since  as  a  contribution  to  the  report  of  Colonel  W.  F.  liaynolds. 
United  States  Army,  a  report  not  yet  published  by  the  Government. 
The  descriptions,  however,  were  printed  in  the  annals  of  the  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History  of  New  York,  vol.  9, 1868. 

The  general  conclusions  drawn  from  a  study  of  this  portion  of  Dr. 
Haydeu's  collections  as  regards  the  floras  of  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous 
periods,  the  toi>ography  and  climate  of  the  interior  of  the  continent — and 
which  form  a  part  of  my  contribution  to  Colonel  Kaynolds's  report — will 
be  found  quoted  on  another  page.  Since  that  report  was  written  very 
large  additions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  oiir  late  extinct 
floras,  by  collections  of  fossil  plants  made  in  diftferent  portions  of  the 
western  part  of  our  continent  by  Dr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Condon,  Dr.  Le  Conte, 
and  myself;  and  also  by  the  collections  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall  and 
Captain  Howard  in  Alaska,  and  by  several  explorers  on  the  continent 
of  Greenland. 

•  Deferring  for  the  present  a  comparison  of  the  plants  derived  from 
strata  of  similar  age  in  these  widely  separated  localities,  and  the  infer- 
ences deducible  from  them  as  regards  the  physical  geography  of  our 
continent,  I  should  say  that  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  lake  deposits  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  apparently  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  geological  age,  and  tell  the  same  story  in  regard  to  the  topography, 
cli  jua te,  conditions,  and  develoi)ment  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  There 
is  this  striking  dilierence,  however,  perceptible  at  the  first  glance  be- 
tween the  fresh-water  tertiaries  of  the  East  and  West.  In  Oregon,  Idaho, 
and  Nevada,  volcanic  materials  have  accumulated  in  the  lake  basins  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  during  the  tertiary  period  the  western  margin 
of  the  continent  was  the  scene  of  far  greater  volcanic  activity  than  we 
have  any  record  of  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  belt. 
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Tlie  deposits  formed  by  the  lake  basins  of  the  Upper  Missouri  region 
are  shales,  marls,  and  earthy  limestones,  with  immense  quantities  of  lig- 
nite, but  with  almost  no  traces  of  volcanic  products.  The  number  of  fossil 
plants  and  animals  is  much  greater  there  than  farther  west;  and  we  have 
in  these  dejmsits  proof  that  dimng  unnumbered  ages  this  portion  of  the 
continent  exhibited  a  diversilled  and  beautiful  surface,  which  sustained 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation  and  an  amount  of  animal  life  far  in 
excess  of  what  it  \u\ii  done  in  modem  times.  This  condition  of  things  ex- 
isted long  enough  for  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  feet  of  sediments 
to  accumulato  in  the  bottoms  of  extensive  fresh-water  lakes.  These 
lakes  were  gradually  and  slowly  diminished  in  area  by  the  iilliug  up  of 
their  biisins  and  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  barriers  over  which  x>assed 
their  gently  flowing,  draining  sti*eams.  Since  the  deposition  of  the 
fresh-water  tcrtiaries  which  occupy  the  places  of  the  old  lakes,  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  topography  of  this  region  by  tlie  up- 
heavid  of  portions  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  ranges.  In  some  localities 
these  lake  deposits  are  found  turned  uj)  on  edge  and  resting  on  the 
flanks  of  the  mountains  which  border  the  plains  on  the  west.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  much  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  b**lt  existed  anterior 
to  this  date.  We  have  in  these,  and  many  other  fjicts  that  might  be 
cited,  proofs  of  the  truth  ot  the  assertion  I  have  elsewhere  made  that 
these  great  rtiountain  chains,  though  existing  at  least  in  embryo  Irom 
the  earliest  paleozoic  ages,  have  since  then  Iwen  subject  to  many  and 
varied  modilications;  that  they  have  been,  in  fact,  hinges  upon  which 
the  great  i)lates  of  the  continent  have  turned  ;  lines  of  weakness  where 
the  changes  of  level  exjK^rienced  bv  the  continent  have  been  most  sen- 
sibly felt. 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  the  collections  of  fossil  plants 
made  by  Dr.  llayden  from  difterent  locidities  ditier  so  much  among 
themselves.  In  every  newly,  discovered  plant-bed  he  ha«  obtained  more 
or  less  species  of  which  we  before  had  no  knowledge,  and  it  is  even  true 
that  between  some  of  his  collections  there  are  no  connecting  links.  It  is 
also  true  that  much  of  the  material  he  has  collected  has  not  yet  received 
the  study  it  needs.  Fnmi  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  the  great  interval  of  time  during  which  this  series 
of  fresh-water  tertiaries  accumulated  can  be  divided  into  definite  periods, 
and  before  we  can  venture  to  afiirm  that  su<'Ji  an  epoch  had  a  flora  of 
such  or  such  a  botanical  character,  and,  therelbre,  tins  or  that  average 
annual  tempemture.  Some  int^^resting  facts  came  out,  however,  at  once 
in  the  examination  of  these  materials ;  to  these  I  will  briefly  i-efer. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  cretaceous  age,  North  America,  as  we  learn, 
presented  a  broad  land  surface,  having  a  climate  similar  to  the  present, 
and  covered  with  forests  consisting,  for  the  most  part^  of  trees  belonging 
to  the  same  genera  with  those  Ihat  now  flourish  upon  it.  In  the  progress 
of  the  cretaceous  age,  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissi])pi  sank  beneath  the  ocean,  and  the  deposits  made  during  the  later 
portions  of  the  cretaceous  age  contain  a  vegetation  more  tropical  in 
character  than  that  which  had  preceded  it.  It  seems  probable  that  at 
this  time  the  lands  which  existed  as  such  west  of  the  Mississippi  were 
islands  of  limited  extent,  washed  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  apparently 
had  then  a  course  north  and  west  from  the  Gidf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic 
Seiu 

The  earlier  tertiary  epochs  were,  however,  marked  by  an  emergence  of 
the  continent  and  a  gradual  approach  to  previous  and  present  conditions. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  oldest  tertiary  deposits  (eiwenet) 
contain  a  flora  less  like  the  present  than  is  that  ofthemiocene  or  middle 
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tertiary.  •  In  this  category  of  older  deposits,  with  a  more  tropical  flora,  I 
would  place  the  Green  Eiver  tertiary  bed^  those  of  Mississippi,  studied 
by  Lesquereux,  aild  those  of  Brandon,  Vermont. 

In  the  miocene  age  the  continental  surface  was  broader,  the  lake 
basins  of  the  West  contained  only  fresh  water,  and  the  land  surface 
was  covered  with  vegetation  very  much  like  that  of  the  present  day,  a 
number  of  miocene  species  still  existing.  The  climate  of  the  continent 
in  the  miocene  age  was  much  milder  than  now.  Fan-palms  then  grew 
as  far  north  as  the  Yellowstone  Eiver,  and  a  flora  flourished  in  Alaska 
and  on  Greenland  as  varied  aod  as  luxuriant  as  now  grows  along  the 
fortieth  parallel.  At  this  time  there  must  have  been  some  sort  of  land 
connection  between  our  continent  and  Europe  on  the  one  hand  and  Asia 
on  tbe  other.  The  flora  of  all  these  regions  was  essentially  the  same, 
and  a  large  number  of  plants  were  common  to  the  three  continents.  In 
this  age  the  mammalian  fauna  of  our  continent  exhibited  the  same  re- 
markable development  that  it  did  in  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  over  our 
western  i)lains  roved  herds  of  great  quadrupeds,  rivaling  in  number 
and  variety  those  that  have  stiuck  with  wonder  and  surprise  every 
traveler  in  South  Africa. 

This  state  of  things  seems  to  have  continued  through  the  pliocene 
age  and  up  to  the  time  when  the  climate  of  the  continent  was  comi)letely 
revolutionized  by  the  advent  of  the  ''  ice  period."  The  change  which 
took  place  at  that  time  was  such  a^s  taxes  the  imagination  to  conceive 
of  as  much  as  it  taxes  the  reasoning  powers  to  account  for. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  middle  tertiary  age  the  climate  of  Alaska 
and  Greenland  was  that  of  Kew  York  and  St.  Louis  at  present.  In  the 
next  succeeding  period,  the  glacial  epoch,  the  present  climate  of  Green- 
land was  brought  down  to  New  York,  and  all  the  northern  portion  of 
the  continent  wrapped  in  ice  and  snow.  This  change  was  undoubtedly 
gradual,  (for  nature  does  not  often  "  turn  a  comer,")  but  it  is  plain  that 
it  must  have  resulted  in  the  gradual  driving  southward  of  all  the  varied 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  that  were  spread  over  the  continent  to 
the  Arctic  Setu  When  glaciers  reached  as  far  south  as  the  fortieth  parallel 
it  is  evident  that  a  cold,  temperate  climate  prevailed  in  Mexico,  and  that 
only  in  the  i^outh  of  Mexico  would  the  average  annual  temperature  have 
been  what  it  was  previously  in  the  latitude  of  !N^ew  York.  We  must  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  herds  of  mammals  which  once  covered  the  plains 
of  the  interior  of  North  America  were  forced  by  the  fidvancing  cold  into 
such  narrow  limits  in  Southern  Mexico  that  nearly  all  were  exterminated. 
Plants  l)ore  their  expatriation  better ;  inasmuch  as  a  tree,  even  of  the 
most  gigantic  size,  will  live  upon  the  space  occupied  by  its  roots,  i)ro- 
vided  the  climatic  conditions  are  favorable ;  while  one  of  the  larger 
mammals  would  require  at  least  a  thousand  times  this  space  for  its  sup- 
port. As  a  consequence,  we  find  the  present  flora  of  our  continent  much 
more  like  that  of  the  miocene  than  is  our  fauna,  though  the  change  to 
which  I  have  refeft-ed  seems  to  have. been  fatal  to  quite  a  number  of  the 
most  abundant  and  interesting  of  -oiu*  miocene  forest  trees.  Of  these, 
the  Gli/ptofttrobus  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  This  was  a  beautiful 
conifer  which,  in  miocene  times,  grew  all  over  our  continent  and  over 
Northern  Europe.  In  the  change  to  the  glacial  period,  however,  it  was 
exterminated,  both  there  and  here,  yet  continued  to  exist  in  China-.- 
where  a  miocene  colony  from  America  had  taken  root — and  it  is  growing 
there  at  the  present  time.  This  great  ice- wedge  which  came  down  from 
the  north  separated  very  widely  many  elements  in  our  miocene  flora 
which  have  never  since  been  reunited,  so  that  when  the  storm  hadL 
passed  and  better  days  had  come,  and  theMis»AaSk\w^^^^''^l  ^^^^  fe^Js^^aa^- 
22  a 
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tic  States  were  repossessed  by  the  descendants  of  tlie  tertiary  plants, 
the^  were  still  separated,  by  many  thousand  miles,  from  their  brethren 
which  had  formerly  crossed  the  now  submerged  bridge  of  Behring's 
Straits ;  and  thus  the  two  kindreds  have  been  growing,  and  flowering, 
and  seeding,  and  dying  in  each  colony  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  other 
and  developing  their  peculiarities  each  in  its  own  way  Irom  generation 
to  generation:  When  now  we  come  to  compare  the  pre-sent  flora  of 
China  and  Japan  with  that  of  the  eastern  half  of  our  continent,  wo  And 
the  strongest  proofs  of  their  intimate  relationship.  Many  of  the  8])ecies 
are  identical,  while  others  are  but  slightly  changed,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  ditterences  are  less  than  such  as  have  grown  out  of  separation  in 
human  kindred  colonies  in  an  infinitely  shorter  period. 

Among  the  groat  mammals  that  formerly  inhabited  our  continent, 
but  such  as  are  now  extinct,  there  were  some  which  seem  to  have  bid 
defiance  to  the  changes  I  have  detailed.  These  were  particuhirly  the 
mastodon  and  elephant,  both  of  which  were  probably  capable  of  endur- 
ing great  severity  of  climate.  The  mammoth,  we  know,  was  well  de- 
fended from  the  cold  by  a  thick  coat  of  hair  and  wool,  and  was  probably 
capable  of  enduring  a  degree  of  cold  as  severe  as  that  in  which  the 
musk-ox  now  lives.  We  know  that  both  these  great  monsters — the 
elephant  and  mastodon — continued  to  inhabit  the  interior  of  our  con- 
tinent long  after  the  glaciers  had  retrefited  beyond  the  upper  lakes, 
and  when  the  minutest  details  of  surface  topography  were  the  s^ime 
as  now.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  we  not  unfrequently  find  them 
embedded  in  peat  in  marshes  which  are  still  marshes,  where  they  have 
been  mired  and  suftbcated.  It  is  even  claimed  that  here,  as  on  the 
European  continent,  man  w^as  a  cotemporary  of  the  mammoth,  and  that 
here,  as  there,  he  contributed  largely  to  its  final  extinction.  On  this 
point,  however,  more  and  better  evidence  than  any  yet  obtained  is 
necessary,  before  we  can  consider  the  cotemporaneity  of  man  and  the 
elephant  in  America  as  proven.  The  wanting  proof  may  be  obtained 
to-morrow,  but  to-day  we  are  without  it. 

The  pictures  which  geology  holds  up  to  our  view  of  North  America 
during  the  teitiary  ages  are  in  all  respects,  but  one,  more  attractive 
and  interesting  than  could  be  drawn  from  its  present  aspects.  Then  a 
warm  and  genial  climate  prevailed  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Arctic  Sea ;  the 
Canadian  highlands  were  higher,  but  the  Rocky  Mountains  lower  and 
less  broad.  Most  of  the  continent  exhibited  an  undulating  surface, 
rounded  hills  and  brofid  valleys  covered  with  forests  grander  than  any  of 
the  present  day,  or  wide  expanses  of  rich  savannah,  over  w^hich  roamed 
countless  herds  of  animals,  many  of  gigantic  size,  of  which  our  present 
meager  fauna  retains  but  a  few  dwarfeid  representatives.  Noble  rivers 
flowexl  through  plains  and  valleys,  and  sea-like  lakes,  broader  and  more 
numerous  than  those  the  continent  now  bears,  diveraified  the  scenery. 
Through  imnumbered  ages  the  seasons  ran  their  ceaseless  course,  the  sun 
rose  and  set,  moons  waxed  and  waned  over  this  fair  land,  but  no  human 
eye  was  there  to  mark  its  beauty,  nor  human  intellect  to  control  and  use  its 
exuberant  fertility.  Flowers  opened  their  many-colored  petals  on  mea- 
dow and  hillside,  and  filled  the  air  with  their  perfumes,  but  only  for  the 
delectation  of  the  wandering  bee.  Fruits  ripened  in  the  sun,  but  there 
Tms  no  hand  there  to  i)luck,  nor  any  speaking  tongue  to  taste.  liirds 
sang  in  the  trees,  but  for  no  ears  but  their  own.  The  surface  of  lake  or 
river  was  whitened  by  no  sail,  nor  furrowed  by  any  prow  but  the  breast 
of  the  water-fowl ;  and  the  far-reaching  shores  echoed  no  sound  but  the 
dash  of  the  waves  and  the  lowing  of  the  herds  that  slaked  their  thirst  in 
the  crystal  waters. 
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Life  and  beauty  were  everywhere,  and  man,  the  great  destroyer,  had 
not  yet  come;  but  not  all  was  peace  and  harmony  in  this  Arcadia,  The 
forces  of  nature  are  always  at  war,  and  redundant  life  compels  abundant 
death.  The  innumerable  species  of  animals  and  plants  had  each  its 
jiereditary  enemy,  and  the  struggle  of  life  was  so  shaq>  and  bitter  that 
in  the  lapse  of  ages  many  genera  and  species  were  blotted  out  forever. 

The  herds  of  herbivores — which  included  all  the  genera  now  living  on 
the  earth's  surface,  with  many  strange  forms  long  since  extinct — formed 
the  prey  of  carnivores  commensurate  to  these  in  power  and  numbers. 
The  coo  of  the  dove  and  the  whistle  of  the  quail  were  answered  by  the 
scream  of  the  eagle,  and  the  lowing  of  herds  and  the  bleating  of  flocks 
come  to  the  ear  of  the  imagination  mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  lion,  the 
howl  of  the  wolf,  and  the  despairing  cry  of  the  victim.  Yielding  to  the 
slow-acting  but  irresistible  forces  of  nature,  each  in  succession  of  these 
various  animal  forms  has  disappeared  till  all  have  passed  away  or  been 
changed  to  their  modem  representatives,  while  the  country  they  inhab- 
ited, by  the  upheaval  of  its  mountains,  the  deepening  of  its  vaUeys,  the 
filling  and  draining  of  its  great  lakes  has  become  w^hat  it  is. 

These  changes  which  I  have  reviewed  in  an  hour  seem  like  the  swiftly- 
consecutive  pictures  of  the  phantasmagoria  or  the  shifting  scenes  of  the 
drama,  but  the  ©ons  of  time  iu  which  they  were  eflfected  are  simply  infinite 
and  incomprehensible  to  us.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  terra 
firma  was  less  firm,  or  that  the  order  of  nature  in  which  no  change  is 
recorded  within  the  historic  period,  was  less  constant  then  than  now. 
At  the  present  rate  of  change — ^throwing  out  man's  influence — ^a  period 
infinite  to  us  would  be  required  to  revolutionize  the  climate,  flora,  and 
fauna,  but  there  is  no  e\idence  that  changes  were  more  rapid  during  the 
tertiary  ages. 

Every  day  sees  something  taken  jfrom  the  rocky  barrier  of  Niagara ; 
and,  geologically  speaking,  at  no  remote  time  our  great  lakes  will  have 
shar^  the  fate  of  those  that  once  existed  at  the  far  West.  Already  they 
have  been  reduced  to  less  than  half  their  former  area,  and  the  water  level 
has  been  depress^  three  hundred  feet  or  more.  This  process  is  pretty 
sure  to  go  until  they  are  completely  emptied. 

The  cities  that  now  stand  upon  their  banks  will,  ere  that  time,  have 
grown  colossal  in  size,  then  gray  with  age,  then  have  fallen  into  decadence 
and  their  sites  be  long  forgotten,  but  in  the  sediments  that  are  now 
accumulating  in  these  lake  basins  will  lie  many  a  wreck  and  skeleton, 
tree  trunk  and  floated  leaf.  Near  the  city  sites  and  old  river  mouths 
these  sediments  will  be  full  of  relics  that  will  illustrate  and  explain  the 
mingled  comedy  and  tragedy  of  human  life.  These  relics  the  geologist 
of  the  future  will  doubtless  gather  and  study  and  moralize  over,  as  we 
do  the  records  of  the  tertiar}^  ages.  Doubtless  he  will  be  taught  the 
same  lesson  we  are,  that  human  life  is  infinitely  short,  and  human  achieve- 
ment utterly  insignificant.  Let  us  hope  that  this  future  man,  purer  in 
morals  and  clearer  in  intellect  than  we,  may  find  as  much  to  admire  in 
the  records  of  this  first  epoch  of  the  reign  of  man  as  we  do  in  those  of 
the  reign  of  mammals. 
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IV.— REPORT  ON  THE  VERTEBRATE  FOSSILS  OF 
THE  TERTIARY  FORMATIONS  OF  THE  WEST. 

By  Peof.  Joseph  Leidy. 

In  the  present  report  the  writer  Las  simply  given  a  brief  notice  of 
the  various  vertebrated  animals  whose  fossil  remains  have  been  collected 
in  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  West  For  a  full  account  of  most  of  the 
extinct  mammals  which  are  subjects  of  notice,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  work  entitled  "  The  Extinct  Mammalian  Fauna  of  Dakota  and  Xe- 
braska,''  published  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  More  or  less  full  accounts  of  the 
other  animals,  also  the  subjects  of  notice,  are  published  in  Owen's  Geo- 
logical Survey,  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Pacific  Eailroad  Reports,  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

The  vertebrate  fossils  collected  in  Professor  Hayden's  last  two  expe- 
.  ditions,  though  forming  part  of  the  material  of  the  report,  will  be  more 
fully  described  and  illustrated  in  an  extended  treatise  in  future. 

The  short  time  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  the  r^x)ort  amid  the 
many  duties  of  the  writer,  must  serve  as  his  apology  for  its  imi)erfect 
character. 

The  tertiary  formations  of  the  North  American  continent  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  so  far  as  they  have  been  explored,  in  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  Kansas,  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Oregon,  have  yielded  a  great  quantity  of  remains  of  verte- 
brated animals,  indicating  different  races  which  existed  in  earlier  ages, 
and  which  have  entirely  passed  away.  The  i)rincipal  deposits  from 
which  the  greater  number  of  fossil  remains  have  been  obtained  are 
those  of  the  mauvaises  terres  of  White  River,  Dakotiu  those  of  the 
valley  of  the  Niobrara  River,  Nebraska,  and  the  Bridger  Group  of  rocks, 
near  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming.  The  deposits  especially  referred  to  ap- 
pear to  be  all  of  fresh-water  origin,  and  to  have  belonged  to  the  middle 
and  later  tertiary  epochs. 

Most  of  the  vertebrated  remains  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the 
author  are  part  of  the  valuable  fruits  of  the  geological  explorations  of 
Professor  Hayden,  either  engaged  in  expeditions  of  others,  or  under  his 
own  control.  Many  have  l)een  obtained  in  the  exi)lorations  of  Dr. 
David  Dale  Owen,  Dr.  John  Evans,  Mr.  F.  B.  Meek,  Mr.  Clarence  King, 
and  others. 

]>y  far  the  greater  number  of  vertebrated  remains  are  those  of 
mammals,  though  some  of  the  same  or  cotemporaneous  formations  are 
rich  in  the  evidences  of  reptilian  life,  and  likewise  those  of  fishes. 

MAMMALIA. 

Tlie  mammalian  remains  of  the  westei'u  tertiary  formations  appear 
mainly  to  belong  to  the  miocene  period,  though  many  evidently  pertain 
to  a  later  age  than  the  others,  and  most  likely  belong  to  the  pliocene 
period.  Perhaps  also  a  few  of  the  remains  belong  at  least  to  the  later 
part  of  the  eocene  period,  especially  those  found  in  the  lowest  strata  of 
the  mauvaises  terres  of  White  River,  Dakota,  and  those  found  in  the 
Bridger  Group  of  tertiary  rocks  of  Wyoming. 

The  fossil  jremains  of  mammals  thus  far  collected  in  the  western 
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tertiary  formations  indicate  upwards  of  one  hundred  species,  mostly  of 
extinct  genera,  and  many  of  those  peculiar  to  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. Notwithstanding  the  large  number  mentioned,  it  is  but  a 
meager  representation  of  the  extensive  fauna)  to  which  they  belonged. 
Probably,  also,  it  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  number  which  will  be 
discovered  in  future  explorations.  The  fossils  represent  nearly  all  the 
orders,  especially  those  of  Camivaraj  Buminantia,  Artiodactyla,  Perris- 
sodactyla,  and  Solidungula,  The  Bodentia  and  Insectivora  are  also  fairly 
represented.  No  remains  of  Quadrumana^  Cheiroptera^  and,  singularly 
enough,  of  Marsupialiaj  have^been  discovered. 

CAKNIVORA. 

»  The  carnivorous  order  of  mammals  is  well  represented  by  remains  in 
the  tertiary  deposits  of  our  Western  Territories.  The  number  and 
variety  of  the  fossils  indicate  a  development  proportionate  to  the  teeming 
population  of  cotemporaneous  herbivora  which  supplied  the  flesh-eaters 
with  food. 

OANIDiB. 

The  canine  family  during  the  pliocene  was  represented,  as  in  later 
times,  by  several  species  of  wolves ;  during  the  miocene  period  it  was 
represented  by  an  allied  and  subsequently  extinct  genus,  the  Amphicyon^ 
which  also  existed  cotemporaneously  in  Europe. 

CANIS, 

The  genus  to  which  our  wolves,  dogs,  and  foxes  belong. 

Canis  sceviis. — ^An  extinct  species  of  wolf,  probably  a  near  relative,  if 
not  the  progenitor  of  the  existing  American  wolf,  {Canis  occidentalism)  is 
indicated  by  portions  of  two  lower  jaws  obtained  by  Professor  Hayden 
from  the  sands  of  the  Niobrara  River,  Nebraska. 

Cani^  temerarius. — A  second  si>ecies  of  wolf,  intermediate  in  size  with 
the  prairie  wolf  (Can w  latra7iSj)  and  the  red  fox  {Car^is  fulvus ;)  is  indi- 
cated by  fragments  of  jaws  found  in  company  with  the  preceding  speci- 
mens. 

Canis  vafer. — A  species  of  fox,  about  the  size  of  the  living  swift  fox 
(Canis  veloxy)  is  indicated  by  portions  of  jaws  obtained  by  Professor 
Hayden,  in  association  with  the  preceding  specimens. 

Canis  Haydeni. — ^An  extinct  species,  of  more  robust  proportions  than 
any  of  the  living  American  wolves ;  indicated  by  the  greater  portion  of 
one  side  of  a  lower  jaw ;  also  found  by  Professor  Hayden  in  Uie  same 
locality  as  the  former  specimens. 

The  remains  of  four  species  of  wolves  found  in  association,  in  the 
Niobrara  sands,  indicate  that  these  ravenous  animals  were  abundant 
during  the  later  tertiary  period.  Their  number  appears  to  have  held  a 
relationship  with  the  cotemporaneous  abundance  of  herbivorous  ani- 
mals. 

AMPHICYON. 

An  extinct  genus  of  carnivorous  animals,  to  which  the  above  name 
has  been  giveo,  was  established  on  fossil  remains  discovered  in  the 
middle  tertiary  deposits  of  France  and  Germany.  The  general  form  and 
constnietion  of  the  skull  and  the  character  of  the  teeth  indicate  a  near 
relationship  in  the  animals  of  this  genus  to  the  wolves.  A  dozen  species 
have  been  indicated  as  having  formerly  lived  in  Europe;  one  oT  them 
having  been  viewed  by  Cuvier  as  a  "  dog  of  gigantic  proportloiiL'^2' 

The  remains  of  two  species  referable  to  tlie  ^axcL^  ^<^:vv\\&\issiN^\i«5scL  ^fi®«- 
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covered  in  the  iniocene  tertiary  deposits  of  tbe  Mativaises  Terres  of  White 
River,  Dakota.    They  are  as  follows : 

Arnphicyan  vetm. — A  species  about  the  size  of  the  living  prairie  wolf 
[Canis  latranSj)  indicated  by  the  mutilated  cranium  and  fragments  of 
jaws,  with  teeth ;  discovered  by  Dr.  John  Evans  and  I^rofesssor  Hayden. 

Amphicyon  graeilia. — A  small  species,  less  in  size  than  any  of  the  ex- 
isting American  foxes.  It  is  indicated  by  fragments  of  jaws,  with  teeth, 
and  the  facial  portion  of  a  skull  of  several  individuals ;  all  discovered  by 
Professor  Hayden. 

HY^NODONTIDJE 

Is  the  name  given  to  an  extinct  and  remarkable  family  of  animals, 
exhibiting  a  relationship  to  the  caninC:  family  on  one  hand,  and  the  fe- 
line family  on  the  other,  together  with  ties  to  others.  ^ 

UY^NODON. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  extinct  genera  of  carnivorous  animals  is 
that  to  which  the  above  name  has  been  given.  It  belongs  to  no  exist- 
ing family,  and,  indeed,  is  so  ]>eculiar  as  to  have  become  the  type  of  an 
independent  family.  In  anatomical  character  it  partaken  of  those  of 
the  wolf,  the  tiger,  the  hyena,  and  the  weasel,  the  raccoon,  and  the 
opossum.  Originally  discovered  in  France,  the  remains  of  five  or  six 
species  have  been  obtained  from  the  lower  miocene  and  upper  eocene 
formations  of  that  country.  Three  American  species  are  indicated  by 
fossil  remains  obtained  in  the  lower  miocene  tertiary  beds  of  the  Mau- 
vaises  Terres  of  White  Elver,  by  Dr.  John  Evanrf,  Dr.  Benjamin  Shu- 
mard, Professor  Hnyden,  and  Mr.  Meek.    These  species  are  as  follows: 

Hyamadon  horridus. — ^The  largest  known  species,  and  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  of  terrestrial  mammals  that  has  ever  existed.  Cotempora- 
neous  with  a  multitude  of  herbivorous  animals,  many  of  which  were 
gregarious  in  extensive  herds,  it  was  no  doubt  a  fearful  scourge  to 
them.  It  is  indicated  by  the  greater  portions  of  three  skulls,  together 
with  fragments  of  jaws  and  teeth  of  other  individuals.  The  size  of 
the  animal  was  about  equal  to  that  of  the  largest  black  bears.  The 
specimens  of  jaws  and  teeth  discovered  have  afforded  us  a  view  of  the 
entire  dentition  of  the  animal,  which  is  truly  formidable.  Besides  the 
powerful  canine  teeth,  the  series  of  molars  affords  the  unusual  exhibi- 
tion of  three  teeth,  constructed  nearly  after  the  model  of  the  single  sec- 
torial tooth  of  other  carnivorous  manmials,  though  the  last  one  alone 
reaches  the  full  development  of  the  corresponding  tooth  in  the  latter. 

The  true  sectorial  molars  of  hya^nodon,  the  last  of  the  series  of  teeth, 
are  constructed  like  those  of  the  lion  and  tiger.  These  teeth,  the 
broadest  and  strongest  of  all,  combine  the  mechanism  of  the  wedge 
and  the  scissors,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  cutting  animal  tissues, 
including  bones. 

The  large  temporal  fossse  occupjing  the  sides  of  the  skull,  and  sei>a- 
rated  only  by  a  long  and  high  median  ridge,  sufficiently  prove  the 
great  power  of  the  muscles  which  operated  on  the  long  levers  of  the 
lower  jaw.  Certainly  no  other  animal  which  lived  cotemporaneously 
with  this  formidable  creature  could  have  i*esisted  its  power.  The  skull 
of  the  species  measures  about  a  foot  in  length. 

Hyccnodon  crucians. — ^This  is  the  name  given  to  a  species  not  much 
exceeding  in  size  the  red  fox  (Canis  fulvus.)  A  half  dozen  iuiperfcct 
skulls  of  the  animal,  together  with  fragments  of  jaws  and  teeth,  and 
other  bones,  have  been  discovered.    Though  small,  compared  with  the 
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preceding  species,  this  one  was  no  doubt  equally  destructive  to  the 
smaller  herbivorous  animals. 

Hycenodon  cnientus. — ^A  species  thus  named,  intermediate  in  size  to 
the  two  foregoing,  is  indicated  by  several  fragments  of  jaws  and  teeth 
found  in  association  with  the  remains  of  the  former. 

FELID^. 

The  feline  animals  forming  the  family  with  the  above  name  were 
well  represented  among  the  carnivores  of  both  the  middle  and  later 
tertiary  periods  of  Dakota  and  Nebraska. 

PSEUD-SILURUS. 

This  genus,  diflFering  from  that  of  felis  or  the  true  cats  only  in  the 
possession  of  an  additional  small  tooth  to  the  molar  series  of  the  lower 
jaw,  was  originally  named  from  remains  found  in  the  middle  tertiary 
formation  of  France. 

Psetulwlurus  i7itrepidu8, — This  species  is  indicated  by  a  well-preserved 
lower  jaw,  discovered  by  Professor  Hayden  in  the  pliocene  sands  of 
the  Niobrara  Valley  of  Nebraska.  It  wjis  intermediate  in  size  to  the 
panther  fFelis  conwlorj  and  the  lynx,  (Felis  canadensis^  and  in  ana- 
tomical character  and  habits  was  no  doubt  very  similar. 

DREPANODON. 

This  remarkable  feline  genus,  fortunately  for  animals  of  a  more  peace- 
ful nature,  now  utterly  extinct,  during  the  tertiary  period  appears  to 
have  liad  a  wide  range  of  distribution  throughout  the  earth.  Its  re- 
mains liave  been  discovered  in  the  middle  and  later  tertiary  formations 
of  Western  Europe,  Greece,  the  sub-Himalayan  Mountains  of  Asia,  and 
of  both  Americas.  Several  of  the  larger  species  equaled  in  size  the 
Uon  and  tiger,  and,  judging  from  their  formidable  array  of  destructive 
weapons,  were  of  even  greater  ferocity.  In  comparison  with  the  exist- 
ing feline  animals  they  are  especially  marked  by  the  greater  propor- 
tionate size  and  compressed  form  of  the  upper  canine  teeth,  which  have 
given  to  the  animals  the  name  of  saber-toothed  tigers. 

Two  species  of  the  genus  appear  to  have  inhabited  Dakota  during 
the  formation  of  the  mauvaises  terres  deposits  of  Wliite  Eiver. 
,  I>repan(hdon  prmeevus. — A  species  not  quite  so  large  as  the  living 
panther  is  indicated  by  a  number  of  skulls,  jaw  fragments  with  teeth, 
and  other  bones,  first  collected  by  the  late  Drs.  Evans  and  Shumard,  and 
subsequently  by  Professor  Hayden  and  Mr.  Meek.  Two  of  the  skulls 
that  have  been  found  exhibit  the  marks  of  conliict  with  some  equally 
rapacious  animal,  most  probably  the  largest  Eyaniodajiy  as  the  depres- 
sions made  by  the  teeth  on  opposite  sides  of  the  specimens  exactly  cor- 
respond with  the  prints  of  the  canines  of  the  latter. 

l)rcpanodoii  oecident^ilis. — ^The  second  species,  indicated  by  several  jaw 
fragments,  discovered  by  Dr.  Hayden,  was  about  tjie  size  of  the  exist- 
ing panther. 

DES'ICTIS. 

This  name  has  been  appropriated  to  an  extinct  genus  of  feline  ani- 
mals, rei)resented  by  remains,  thus  far  only  discovered  in  the  mauvaises 
terres  miocene  deposits  of  White  River,  Dakota.  It  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  preceding  genus,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  possession  of  two  addi- 
tional teeth  to  the  molar  series  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Diniciis  felinn. — ^A  unique  species,  indicated  by  two  neajtV^  ^iRPKs>$ss5vs!i 
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sknlls,  botli  discovered  by  Professor  Hayden.  The  animal  was  rather 
less  in  size  than  the  existing  panther,  and  about  eqnaled  the  smaller  spe- 
cies of  JDrepatwdony  with  which  it  was  cotemporaueous.  It  i)os8cssed  the 
same  formidable  character  of  upper  canines  as  in  the  latter  genus.  From 
the  number  and  disposition  of  the  teeth^  according  Avith  those  of  the 
weasel,  it  has  been  called  the  saber-toothed  weasel.  The  skull  measures 
six  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length. 

An  extinct  genus,  probably  feline,  perhaps  canine,  distinguished  by 
the  above  name,  is  founded  on  an  isolated  tooth  discovered  by  Professor 
Hayden  in  the  pliocene  sands  of  the  Niobnira  Valley.  The  tooth  is  an 
upper  sectorial  molar,  and  is  intermediate  in  character  to  that  of  the 
wolves  and  cats. 

JSlurodonferox. — The  species  was  nearly  as  largo  as  the  Bengiil  tiger. 

PATBIOFELIS. 

This  name  has  l)een  appropriated  to  another  extinct  and  supposed 
feline  genus,  founded  on  fragments  of  a  fossil  jaw  obtained  by  Profes- 
sor Hayden  from  the  tertiary  formation  near  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming. 

Patriofelis  ulta. — The  8i)ecie8  was  rather  larger  than  our  panther. 
The  length  of  its  lower  jaw  is  about  six  inches. 

LEPTARCTTJS. 

An  extinct  genus,  to  which  the  above  name  has  been  given,  is  in- 
ferred to  have  existed  during  the  tertiary  i)oriod,  from  a  single  tooth 
discovered  by  Professor  Hayden,  in  association  with  remains  of  extinct 
equine  genera,  at  Bijou  Hill,  east  of  the  Missouri  Kiver,  about  ten  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  White  Kiver,  Dakota.  The  tooth  apparently  indi- 
cates a  carnivorous  animal  allied  to  the  living  coati  of  South  America. 

Leptarctus  primus. — The  species  was  about  the  size  of  the  rac<;oon. 

NOTHARCTUS. 

• 

An  extinct  genus,  with  the  above  name,  is  founded  on  a  portion  of 
the  lower  jaw,  obtained  during  the  last  expedition  of  Professor  Hayden. 
It  was  discovered  on  Black's  Fork,  and  i)ertains  to  the  Bridger  tertiary 
deposit. 

Notliarctns  ienehroms, — The  species  distinguished  by  this  name  was 
about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  raccoon,  to  which  it  was  also  related. 

RUMDTANTIA. 

The  ruminating  order  of  mammals  is  represented  by  an  abundance  of 
remains  in  the  western  tertiary  deposits.  Most  of  the  members  not  only 
belong  to  extinct  genera,  but  to  such  as  are  peculiar  to  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent. 

Bison. 

Our  western  buffalo,  or  bison,  was  probal^ly  represented  during 
the  post-pliocene  or  quaternary  period  by  a  much  larger  animal,  the 
remains  of  which  have  been  found,  in  association  with  those  of  the 
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American  mastodon,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  iK)rtions  of  the 
continent. 

Bison  laUfroiis, — ^Tha  great  extinct  bison  of  America  was  originally 
indicated  by  a  portion  of  a  skull  discovered  on  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio 
Eiver  about  a  dozen  miles  from  the  famous  deposit  of  bones,  Big-Bone 
Lick,  Kentucky.  Remains  bave  alsp  been  found  in  the  latter  locality,  on 
the  Brazos  River,  Texas,  and  elsewhere.  The  cranial  portion  of  a  skull, 
apparently  of  the  same  species,  was  discovered  in  California,  by  Walter 
Brown,  of  San  Francisco,  and  was  presented  to  the  Academy  oi'  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  The  species  was  about  as  large  as  the  living 
buffalo  or  amee  of  India  and  Java. 

OEEODONTED-aS. 

The  above  name  is  given  to  an  extinct  family  of  animals,  the  remains 
of  which,  discovered  in  the  Western  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
indicate  that  during  the  tertiarj'  period  it  embraced  many  genera  and 
species.  The  members  of  the  family  in  anatomical  character  exhibit 
strong  suilline  affinities,  while  the  structure  of  their  grinding  teeth 
indicate  them  to  have  chewed  the  cud  like  our  ruminating  animals. 
Their  feet  were  constructed  nearly  as  in  the  hog,  and,  as  in  tlus  animal, 
were  provided  with  four  toes. 

The  skull  of  the  oreodonts  approaches  in  form  that  of  the  peccaries. 
The  cranial  portion  resembles  that  of  the  camel,  and,  as  in  this,  is  horn- 
less. Tbe  temporal  fosssB  are  large  and  separated  by  a  median  sagit- 
tal crest,  as  in  the  camel.  The  orbits  are  closed  behind  by  an  arch,  as 
in  the  latter,  and  other  living  ruminants.  Large  and  comparatively 
deep  depressions  occupy  a  position  just  in  advance  of  the  orbits,  as  in 
the  living  deer  family,  but  no  unossMed  spaces  occupy  any  part  of  the 
face.  The  teeth  in  both  jaws  form  nearly  nnbroken  arches,  a  condition 
in  which  we  find  none  of  the  allied  living  families,  and  but  few  of  any 
other  living  mammalia.  Well-developed  incisors  occupy  both  jaws,  such 
as  exist  alone  in  the  lower  jaw  of  living  ruminating  animals.  The 
canine  teeth  approach  in  character  most  nearly  those  of  suilline  ani- 
mals. The  grinders  are  constructed  like  those  of  the  living  ruminants^ 
resembling  most  nearly  those  of  the  deer  family. 

OEEODON. 

The  remains  of  this  genus  are  of  all  other  fossils  the  most  abundant 
of  those  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  miocene  tertiary  deposits  of 
the  mauvaises  Urres  of  White  River,  Dakota.  Two  species  especially, 
judging  from  the  great  quantity  of  their  remains  which  have  been  col- 
lected, appear  to  have  formerly  existed  in  immense  numbers.  They 
were  most  likely  gregarious,  in  the  manner  of  the  existing  i)eccaries,  and, 
like  the  modern  bison,  roamed  together  in  great  herds  over  the  exten- 
sive prairies  of  the  West.  Compared  with  the  latter  animal  they  were 
insignificant  in  size,  and  in  this  respect  approached  the  former. 

Oreodon  CuJbertsanL — ^This  species,  the  remains  of  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  gi*eatest  abundance,  was  first  brought  to  our  notice  by 
Messrs  Alexander  and  Thaddeus  Culbertson.  These  gentlemen,  brothers, 
engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  were  the  first  to  collect  fossils  from  the  mauvaises 
terres,  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  naturalists.  Oreodon  Culhertsoni^ 
named  in  their  honor,  was  intermediate  in  size  and  appearance  to  the  do- 
mestic sheep  and  the  collared  peccaiy.  Skulls,  fragDients  of  jaws  with 
teeth,  and  other  bones  of  the  skeleton  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  individu.- 
als  of  this  species  have  come  under  the  ius^jefttiwiQlXXife^'^TOXiet.  \sk.*^^ 
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large  number  of  specimens  representing  so  many  individuals,  consider- 
able variation  in  Uie  details  of  structure  have  been  noticed.  The  fossils 
alsoexhibit  great  variety  in  the  condition  of  preservation.  Among  them 
are  some  crushed  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  the  condition  was  due 
to  the  bite  of  certain  of  the  powerful  carnivores  which  were  contemiH>- 
raneous  with  the  animals. 

Oreodon  gracilis. — A  small  species,  about  the  size  of  a  musk  deer ;  was 
an  associate  of  the  former.  It  was  probably  equally  abundant,  but  the 
greater  delicacy  of  its  skeleton  rendered  it  more  liable  to  a  variety  of  ac- 
cidents insuring  destruction. 

Oreodon  m^jor. — A  larger  species  than  either  of  the  former,  indicated  by 
a  few  remains,  among  them  a  nearly  entire  and  well-preserved  skull,  dis- 
covered by  Professor  llayden  in  the  viauvaiscs  terrcs  deposits  of  White 
Eiver.  Theskullmeasuresaboutteninchesinlength ;  aud  theanimalwas 
about  as  largeas  the  ordinary  wolf  or  the  largest-sized  dog.  The  species  is 
remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its  ear  capsules,  which  not  only  greatly 
exceeded  in  proportion  those  of  the  Oreodon  Culbertsoni  and  O.  gracilis^ 
but  are  larger  than  in  the  existing  hog.  What  relationship  the  inflated 
or  enlarged  condition  of  the  ear  capsules  has  with  the  acuteness  of  hear- 
ing or  the  habits  of  animals  has  not  been  clearly  indicated.  The  com- 
parative scarcity  of  the  remains  of  Oreodon  major  in  the  localities  in 
which  those  of  the  preceding  species  were  obtained  leads  me  to  suspect 
that  the  former  was  probably  not  cotemporaneous  with  the  latter,  or 
at  least  did  not  inhabit  the  same  places. 

A  few  remains  from  the  mauvaises  terres  of  White  Eiver,  which  the 
writer  had  referred  to  two  species  of  oreodon,  distinct  from  the  preceding 
under  the  names  of  Oreodon  affinis  and  0.  hyhridns^  T  suspect  to  have  per- 
tained to  hybrids ;  probably  of  0.  gracilis  and  O.  major. 

In  180G,  Professor  llayden  obtained  among  a  number  of  remains  of 
Oreodon  Culbertsoni,  from  the  mauvaises  terres,  a  specimen  of  a  sknll, 
agreeing  in  size,  form,  and  details  with  that  of  the  species  just  named, 
except  that  it  had  the  ear  capsules  proportion.ately  as  well  developed  as 
in  0.  major.  I  referred  it  to  a  distinct  species  with  the  name  of  Oreodon 
hullatusj  but  I  suspect  it  pertained  to  a  hybrid  between  0.  major 
and  0.  Vulhertsoni.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Oreodon  major  may  have  lived 
in  a  locality  skirting  that  inhabited  by  the  species  0,  Culbertsoni 
and  0.  gracilis.  The  intimate  relationshii>  anatomiciilly  and  i)hysiolo- 
gically  would  readily  allow  of  the  hybridization  which  has  been  sus- 
pected. 

Oreodon  superbus. — Last  autumn  the  WTiter  received  through  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  for  examination,  a  collection  of  niamnialian 
fossils  from  the  Reverend  Thomas  Condon,  of  Dalles  City,  Oregon. 
They  were  mainly  collected  in  the  valley  of  Bridge  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
John  Day's  River,  Oregon.  The  fossils  in  general  ap[>earane'e  and  con- 
dition ot*  petrifaction  resemble  those  of  the  mauvaises  terres  of  White 
Eiver,  Dakota. 

The  greater  number  and  more  striking  specimens  belong  api>arently 
to  a  species  of  oreodon  larger  than  any  of  those  from  the  locality  last 
named.  The  skull  of  the  animal  was  about  fourteen  inches  in  length. 
The  ear  capsules  are  inflated  and  proportionately  as  large  as  in  0.  major. 
The  face  is  rather  more  abniptly  narrowed  in  advance  of  the  orbits  than 
in  the  latter:  the  infrarorbital  arches  are  proi>ortionately  deeper,  and 
the  lachr;>^naI  depressions  are  shallower.  Tlie  teeth  have  the  same  con- 
stitution as  in  the  mauvaises  /errcs  oreodons,  but  the  canines  and  jue- 
molars  are  proportionately  wider  and  thinner,  and  thus  appear  of  a  uioto 
compressed  character.    The  inferior  canine  tooth,  at  the  base  of  the 
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crown  is  an  inch  in  breadth  fore  and  aft.   The  specieifE  have  distingnished 
by  the  name  heading  this  -article. 

Mingled  with  the  remains  of  0.  superbus  are  a  few  fragments,  appa- 
rently referable  to  0.  Culbertsonu 

MEBYGOGHCEBUS. 

As  the  name  of  the  genns  indicates,  a  mminating  hog,  like  oreodon, 
and  pertaining  to  the  same  family.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  latter 
genus,  and  perhaps  by  many  naturalists  would  be  regarded  as  the  same. 
Its  chief  differences  consist  in  the  proportionately  great  depth  of  the 
infrarorbital  arch,  the  abruptly-narrowed  face,  the  comparatively-shallow 
lachrymal  depression,  and  the  more  posterior  position  of  the  infra-orb- 
ital foramen.  The  characters  thus  presented  were  more  sharply  defined 
previous  to  the  recent  discovery  of  a  second  species  of  the  genus, 
which  is  intermediate,  and  therefore  still  more  nearly  approximates  the 
two  genera,  if  it  does  not  merge  the  one  into  the  other. 

Merycochcsrus  proprius — The  remains  of  this  species  were  discovered  by 
ProfessorHayden,  during  Warren's  expedition  of  1857,  on  the  head-waters 
of  the  Niobrara  Ei  ver,  opposite  Fort  Laramie.  They  were  embedded  in  a 
dull,  reddish-brown  sandstone,  which  Professor  Hayden  refers  to  the  mio- 
cene  tertiary  period.  The  animal  was  larger  than  any  of  the  species  of  ore- 
odou,  except  the  0.  superhia  of  Oregon,  which  it  approximated  in  size. 
The  jaws  are  of  more  robust  prc^ortions  than  in  the  oreodons,  and  the 
infra-orbital  arches  of  greater  depth.  In  this  the  latter  measure  nearly 
two  inches;  in  0.  superhus^  an  animal  of  about  the  same  size,  an  inch  and 
a  half;  in  0.  major  ^  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

Merycoclioerus  proprius  appears  not  to  have  inhabited  the  same  local- 
ities with  the  oreodons,  at  least  cotemporaneously.  I  suspect  it  to  have 
lived  at  a  later  period,  and  perhaps,  on  the  theory  of  the  distinguished 
philosopher  Darwin,  may  have  been  the  successor  by  selection  of  the 
oreodons. 

Merycochcerm  rmticus. — ^A  second  species  of  the  genus  distinguished  by 
his  name  is  indicated  by  remains  recently  discovered  by  Professor  Hayden, 
on  the  Sweetwater  River,  eighteen  miles  west  of  DeviFs.  Gate,  Wyoming 
Territory.  The  animal  was  about  the  size  of  Oreodon  major ^  but  is  readily 
distinguishable  through  the  anatomical  characters  that  separate  the  two 
genera  to  which  they  belong.  The  number  of  remains  of  M.  rusiicm  ob- 
tained during  a  short  period  from  a  circumscribed  locality  indicate  the 
animal  to  have  been  abundant. 

MERYCHYUS. 

Another  genus  of  the  oreodont  family  to  which  the  above  name  has 
been  given  is  indicated  by  a  comparative  abundance  of  remains  discov- 
ered by  Professor  Hayden  during  Warren's  expedition  in  1857.  The 
fossils  were  found  in  the  loose  sands  of  the  Niobrara  River,  and  are 
regarded  by  Professor  Hayden  as  being  of  more  recent  date  than  those 
of  the  oreodons,  the  age  of  the  formation  being  considered  as  later  ter- 
tiary or  pliocene. 

Merychyus  is  clearly  related  to  oreodon  and  Merycoclicerus^  and,  like 
the  latter,  most  probably  is  the  successor  of  oreodon.  The  construction 
and  form  of  the  skull  and  teeth  are  nearly  alike  in  all  the  genera  men- 
tioned. 

The  true  molars  or  grinding  teeth  of  Mcrycliym  are  constructed  on 
the  same  plan  as  in  all  ordinary  ruminants,  recent  and  extinct^  and  qsa^ 
intermediate  in  character  with  those  which  Uax^  ^VvwcX*  ^\q^\sss^'^^\»^*^8^ 
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other  oreodonts  anA  the  deer,  and  those  which  have  long  crowns,  as 
in  the  camel  and  sheep. 

The  species  of  Merychyus^  durinp:  the  later  tertiary  period,  appear 
to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  oreodons  of  the  middle  tertiary  i)eriod. 
The  remains  discovered  appear  to  indicate  three  species  of  the  ^enus. 

Merychyiis  elegam. — A  small  species,  distinguished  by  this  naun»,  was 
intermediate  in  sizQto  Oreodon  CulberUoni  and  O.  <7raei7/«,  or  was  about  the 
size  of  the  existing  collared  peccary. 

Merychyiis  medius. — This  species,  indicated  by  a  few  fragments,  was 
rather  larger  than  the  existing  lama  of  South  America^ 

Merychyiis  major. — Fragments  of  jaws  and  teeth  indicate  this  species 
to  have  been  about  the  size  of  MerycoclucruspropriuSj  and  nearly  as  large 
as  the  existing  camel. 

LEPTAUCHENLi. 

Another  extinct  genus  of  ruminants  of  the  same  family  as  the  pre- 
ceding, distinguished  by  the  above  name,  was  first  indicated  by  a  few 
remains  discovered  by  Professor  Hdyden  in  1855,  on  one  of  the  tributa- 
ries of  White  River,  near  Esigle  Nest  Butte,  Dakota..  Subsequently, 
Professor  Ilayden,  during  his  exploration  of  18GG,  discovered  additional 
and  more  complete  remains  of  the  same  genus  on  White  Earth  Creek, 
a  tributary  of  White  River,  Dakota.  The  fossils  are  attributed  by 
Professor  Hayden  to  the  miocene  formation. 

The  skull  of  Leptauchenia  has  the  general  form  and  construction  as 
in  the  pre<;eding  genera  of  oreodonts,  and  the  number,  form,  and  con- 
stitution of  the  teeth  are  nearly  the  same. 

The  ear  capsules  are  proiwrtionately  larger  than  in  any  of  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  Large  unossified  spaces  exist  at  the  sides  of 
the  face,  extending  from  the  forehead  and  in  advance  of  the  lachrymal 
bones.  Similar  spaces  exist  in  the  living  deer  and  lama,  but  not  in  the 
other  oreodonts  so  far  as  known. 

The  true  molar  teeth  or  grindera  of  Leptauchenia  most  nearly  resem- 
ble thosp  of  MerychyuSj  but  exhibit  differences.  The  median  buttress- 
like ridges  on  the  outer  part  of  the  upper  gilnders  divide  the  crown  to 
the  fangs  more  completely  than  in  Merychyus;  and  in  the  lower  grind- 
ers the  crown  internally  is  divided  by  corresponding  ridges,  which  are 
nearly  or  quite  obsolete  in  Merychyus, 

The  fossil  remains  thus  far  discovered  indicate  the  existence  of  three 
species  of  Leptauchenia  during  the  miocene  i)eriod.  Cotemi)oraneous 
with  the  species  of  Oreodon  and  Merycochoerus  they  appeAr  to  liave  been 
the  i)redecessors  of  the  species  of  Merychyus  of  the  pliocene  i)eriod.  They 
were  all  comparatively  small,  and  have  been  distinguished  by  the  follow- 
ing names : 

Leptauchenm  major. — ^The  largest  specties  of  the  genus  was  iiiteruiodi- 
ate  in  size  with  Oreodon  Culbertsoni  and  0.  gracilis.  The  length  of  its 
skull  was  about  five  and  three-quarter  inches. 

Leptauchenia  decara. — Rather  smaller  than  O.  graeilk^  had  the  skull 
about  four  inches  long. 

Leptauchenia  nitida. — ^The  smallest  of  the  species  was  about  the  size 
of  the  living  musk  deer.    Its  skull  is  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length. 

AGBIOGHOBRED^. 

Another  genus  of  extinct,  hog-like  niminants,  allied  to  the  genera  of 
the  preceding  family,  is  nevertheless  so  peculiar  that  the  author  hns 
viewed  it  as  the  representative  of  a  distinct  family  to  which  ho  has 
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given  the  above  name.  Its  principal  features  distiiiguishing  it  from  the 
oreodoiits  are  as  follows : 

The  orbits  are  open  l)ebind^  or  not  separated  from,  the  temporal  fossae, 
in  which  character  they  dififer  from  those  of  all  known  raminants,  recent 
or  extinct,  having  the  same  form  of  grinding  teeth.  No  lachrymal 
fossie  exist  in  front  of  the  orbits  as  in  the  oreodonts. 

The  number,  relation,  and  general  constitution  of  the  teeth  are  the 
same  as  in  the  latter ;  but  the  grinders  or  true  molars,  though  con- 
structed on  the  same  plan  as  in  the  oreodonts  and  the  ruminants  gen- 
erally, are  remarkable  lor  their  transversely  spreading  character,  or  the 
comparative  shallowness  and  breadth  of  their  crowns.  The  last  pre- 
molar departs  from  the  usual  ruminant  pattern,  the  upi>er  having  three 
lobes  to  the  crown,  the  lower  four  lobes. 

AGBIOCHOEEUS. 

Three  species  of  this  genus  have  apparently  been  recognized,  differ- 
ing little  in  %ize,  and  in  this  re8i)ect  approaching  0.  Culbertsani. 
The  form  and  general  construction  of  the  skull  are  nearly  the  same  as 
in  the  latter.  Besides  the  orbits  being  oi^en  behind,  and  the  absence  of 
lachrymal  fossfe,  as  above  mentioned,  the  face,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  oreodoii,  is  proportionately  wider  and  of  less  depth.  The  remains  of 
Agriocltocrvs  have  been  discovered  in  the  mauvaiaes  terrea  of  Dakota, 
but  are  comparatively  rare. 

AgHoclwcrv^  antiquus. — ^The  remains  of  this  species,  consisting  of  frag- 
ments of  jaws  and  teeth,  together  with  the  facial  portion  of  a  skull,  of 
two  individuals,  were  among  the  first  of  the  mammalian  fossils  collected 
in  the  inauvaiaes  terrett  of  Dakota.  They  were  obtained  from  a  fur 
ti*ader  by  the  late  Dr.  Hiram  A,  Prout,  of  St.  Louis,  by  whom  they  were 
submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  writer.  Among  several  tons  of 
fossil  bones  subsequently  collected  in  the  mauvaises  terres  and  brought 
to  our  notice,  only  the  smallest  traces  of  this  species  were  detected. 

The  size  of  the  skull  was  about  equal  to  that  of  0.  Culbertsani. 

Agriochoerm  latifrom, — This  si>ecies  is  indicated  by  an  almost  com- 
plete skull,  obtained  by  Professor  Ilayden,  in  the  mativaUes  terres  of 
Dakota,  during  his  ex|>edition  of  the  summer  of  1866.  It  differed  little 
in  size  I'roiu  the  preceding  species,  but  is  distinguishable  by  the  breadth 
of  its  fon^head,  which  is  almost  one-third  gi'eater.  Large  iullated  ear 
capsules  are  present  in  the  skull  of  ^^1.  lati/ransj  proportionately  as  well 
developed  as  in  O.  Dwjar. 

The  skull  of  A.  latijrons  is  eight  and  a  half  inches  long. 

Agrioclicerus  major. — A  somewhat  larger  species  than  the  two  preced- 
ing, apparently  indicated  by  a  few  fragments. 

CAJVERLIDiE. 

The  camel  family  at  the  present  time  Is  represented  among  the  indig- 
enous animals  of  the  western  hemis])here  by  the  various  species  of 
the  lama  genus  of  South  America.  Duiing  the  tertiary  period  many 
members  of  the  same  family  were  largely  distributed  in  the  western 
part  of  North  America,  llecently  some  remains  discovered  in  Califor- 
nia, and  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  writer  by  Professor  J.  D. 
Whitney,  indicate  a  species  of  lama  exce^ing  in  size  the  existing 
camel.    The  species  has  been  named  Auchenia  or  Lania  califomica. 

OAHELOPS 

Is  the  name  of  an  extinct  genus  allied  to  the  lama,  indicated  by  a  jaw 
fragment  found  in  the  i>ost  pliocene  gravel  drLK&oC  Kaxi'e:^^  ^^^^^^kk^s^rs^ 
is  named  C.  kansanus. 
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PBOCAMELU^. 

An  extinct  genus  established  on  remains  discovered  by  Professor  Hay- 
den  in  the  pliocene  sands  of  the  Niobrara  River,  Nebraska.  Fragments 
of  jaws  and  teeth  exhibit  a  near  relationship  in  the  anatomical  charac- 
ters of  the  skull  to  that  of  the  existing  members  of  the  camel  family.  It 
possessed  a  greater  number  of  molar  teeth  than  the  camels  and  lamad. 
Three  species  of  the  genus  are  apparently  indicated  by  the  fossil  re- 
mains. 

Procamelus  rohmtus. — ^The  largest  species,  founded  on  a  portion  of  a 
lower  jaw,  pertaining  to  an  animal  about  the  size  of  the  living  camel. 
Its  teeth  were  smaller  than  in  the  latter,  but  this  difference  was  fully  com- 
I>ensated  in  the  greater  number  of  these  organs. 

Some  additional  remains  of  the  same  species  were  subsequently  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Hayden,  on  Little  White  Eiver,  Dakota. 

Procamelus  occidentalw. — A  species  indicated  by  a  greater  number  of 
fossil  specimens  than  the  preceding,  was  about  two-thirds  the  size  of 
the  former.  Some  remains,  apparently  of  the  same  animal,  subsecpiently 
discovered  on  the  Little  White  Eiver,  Dakota,  lead  to  the  probability 
&at  all  referred  to  the  species  thus  named  may  belong  to  the  female  of 
the  former  one. 

Procamelus  gracilis. — ^A  small  species,  not  larger  than  the  domestic 
sheep,  indicated  by  several  fragments  of  jaws  and  teeth. 

HOHOCiLMELUS. 

An  extinct  genus,  closely  allied  to  the  former,  to  which  the  above 
name  is  given,  is  indicated  by  several  fragments  of  jaws  with  teeth,  ob- 
tained by  Professor  Hayden  in  the  pliocene  sands  of  the  Niobrara  River. 

Homocamelus  caninus. — ^The  species,  named  from  the  conspicuous  char- 
acter of  the  anterior  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  was  about  the  size  of  the 
living  lama. 

MEEYCODUS. 

This  extinct  genus  of  ruminants  was  originally  founded  on  a  jaw  frag- 
ment discovered  by  Messrs.  Meek  and  Hayden,  in  1853,  on  Bijou  Hill, 
east  of  the  Missouri  River.  Subsequently  Professor  Hayden  discovered 
additional  and  more  characteristic  remains  of  the  same,  mainly  consist- 
ing of  fragments  of  lower  jaws  with  teeth,  on  the  Niobrara  River,  and 
on  Little  White  River. 

Merycodus  necatus. — ^The  species  was  smaller  than  the  domestic  sheep. 

PCEBEOTHEEniMy 

Another  extinct  genus  of  the  camel  family,  was  founded  on  the  greater 
portion  of  a  skull,  which  was  one  of  the  first  fossil  specimens  produced 
ffom  the  great  tertiary  cemeteries  of  the  West.  The  specimen  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Alexander  Culbertson,  in  the  mmivaises  terres  of  AVhitc 
River,  Dakota,  and  was  presented  in  1846  to  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  The  remains  of  the  genus  appearto  be  excecd- 
indy  rare,  as  a  very  few  trifling  fragments  have  been  since  discovered. 
Fodbrotnerium  Wilsoni. — ^The  species,  approximating  in  size  the  domestic 
sheep,  is  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  T.  B.  Wilson,  late  of  Philadelphia,  and  a 
distinguished  patron  of  natural  history. 

PEOTOMEEYX. 

Another  extinct  member  of  the  camel  family^  distinguished  by  the 
above  name,  is  founded  on  a  jaw  firagment  obtained  by  Professor  Hay- 
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den  from  the  miocene  deposit  of  Bear  Creek,  a  tributary  of  White  River, 
Dakota.  It  apparently  possessed  the  same  number  and  arrangement  of 
teeth  as  the  former  two  genera. 

Protomeryx  Halli. — ^The  species,  about  the  size  of  the  domestic  sheep, 
is  named  in  honor  of  James  Hall,  the  eminent  geologist  and  paleontol- 
ogist. 

MEGALOMEBYX. 

This  generic  name  has  been  appropriated  to  a  large  ruminant  appa- 
rently of  the  camel  family.  It  is  founded  on  a  couple  of  specimens  of 
large,  inferior  molar  teeth  obtained  by  Professor  Hayden  from  the  plio- 
cene sands  of  the  Niobrara  River.  The  genus  is  probably  the  same  as 
that  to  which  our  living  lama  and  alpaca  belong. 

Meyalomeryx  niohrarensis. — ^The  species  exceeded  in  size  the  existing 
camel. 

MOSGHID^. 

Tlie  family  to  which  pertain  the  musks,  or  musk-deers  at  the  present 
period,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  continent  of  Asia  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  It  was  represented  during  the  miocene  tertiary  i)eriod  in 
Forth  America,  by  an  extinct  genus  to  which  the  following  name  has 
been  given : 

LEPT03IERYX. 

The  genus  was  first  characterized  by  a  mutilated  skull,  discovered  by 
Dr.  John  Evans,  in  the  Mauvaises  Terres  of  White  River,  Dakota.  Sub- 
sequently Professor  Hayden  obtained  portions  of  several  less  well-pre- 
served skulls,  together  with  many  fragments  of  jaws  and  teeth,  partly 
from  the  same  locality  and  partly  from  Bear  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Cheyenne  River. 

Leptomeryx  Evanai, — ^The  skull  indicates  an  animal  about  the  size  of  the 
musk  deer  of  Thibet.  The  species  is  named  in  honor  of  its  discoverer, 
the  late  Dr.  John  Evans. 

CEllVIDiB. 

The  deer  family,  so  far  as  known,  is  poorly  represented  in  the  tertiary 
and  quaternary  deposits  of  the  Korth  American  continent.  However, 
a  larger  species  of  deer  than  any  now  living  is  indicated  by  remains 
found  in  association  with  those  of  the  American  mastodon. 

CJEEVtrs. 

The  genus  was  probably  in  existence  in  tie  pliocene  fauna  of  Nebraska. 
A  few  remains,  attributed  to  an  extinct  species,  have  been  found  in  the 
sands  of  the  Niobrara  River. 

Cervm  Warreni. — ^The  species  was  about  the  size  of  the  living  Virginia 
deer.  It  is  named  in  honor  of  General  G.  K.  Warren,  during  whose  expe- 
dition its  remains  were  discovered  by  Professor  Hayden. 

ANTILOPID-E. 

The  antelope  family  appears  to  have  been  represented  in  the  pliocene 
fauna  of  Nebraska,  by  a  peculiar  genus,  having  furcated  horn  cores. 

COSOBYX. 

The  peculiar  genus  thus  named  and  just  alluded  to  is  founded  on 
several  fragments  of  horn  cores — they  may  be  of  antlers— discovered  by 
Professor  Hayden  in  the  sands  of  the  Niobrara  River.    A  s^^v^^^^s^ 
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parently  of  tbe  same  genus,  Las  been  described  under  the  name  of  Anti- 
lope  dichotomaj  from  the  tertiary  formations  of  Gers,  in  France. 

Cosoryx  furcatus. — ^The  Niobrara  species  thus  named  was  about  the 
size  of  the  sheep. 

GAMELOPEBDALm^. 

A  singular  fossil,  obtained  by  Professor  Hayden  from  Dr.  Gehning, 
of  Colorado  City,  submitted  to  the  writer  for  examination,  lea<ls  to  the 
snppositon  that  it  belonged  to  a  large  ruminant,  probably  of  the  same 
family  as  the  existing  camelopard  of  Africa.  It  has  been  referred  to 
an  UIIkno^vn  genus,  with  the  following  name : 

IVEEGACEKOPS. 

The  genus  is  based  on  a  skull  fragment,  of  remarkable  character, 
found  in  Colorado.  The  fossil  calls  to  mind  the  wonderful  but  also  ex- 
tinct Sivatherium  of  the  Sevalik  Hills  of  India.  The  specimen  corre- 
sponds with  that  portion  of  the  face  of  the  latter  animal  which  comprises 
the  upper  part  of  the  nose,  together  with  the  forehead  and  anterior  horn 
cores.  As  in  Sivatherium,  all  the  bones  comprising  the  specimen  are 
completely  coossified,  and  of  great  comparative  massiveness.  The 
genus  was  probivbly  the  American  representative  of  the  Sivatherium, 
which  was  the  largest  of  all  known  ruminants.  In  its  bulk  and  pro- 
portions it  approached  the  elephant,  and  it  was  provided  with  two  pair 
of  horns  and  probably  a  proboscis  like  the  taper. 

Megacerops  coloradensis, — ^The  species  was  not  so  large  as  the  fHvath- 
erium  giganteum  of  India,  but  may  be  regarded  a«  having  been  the  largest 
of  all  the  known  ruminants  of  America,  recent  and  extinct.    • 

AETIODACTYLA. 

Under  this  ordinal  name  the  writer  has  included  the  thick-skinned 
animals  or  ]>achyderms  of  Cuvier,  which  have  an  even  number  of  toes, 
and  has  excluded  the  ruminants  of  the  artiodactyle  pachyderms  of  Pro- 
fessor Owen. 

SUID^. 

The  suilline  family  at  the  present  time  is  not  represented  m  America 
by  any  of  the  old-world  genera,  nor  at  any  pjist  time,  so  far  as  the  ob- 
servation of  the  writer  is  concerned,  was  it  inhabited  by  them.  Not- 
withstanding many  reports  of  discoveries  of  remains  of  the  hog  and 
the  hipi)opotamus,  the  >vriter  has  as  yet  seen  no  undoubted  traces  of 
these  animals  which  pertained  to  the  American  continents. 

DICOTYLES. 

The  peccaries  appear  to  have  represented  in  the  western  hemisphere 
the  hogs  of  the  other  part  of  the  world ;  at  least  the  writer  has  not  yet 
seen  fossil  remains  which  appeared  to  him  as  indubitable  evidences  of 
the  existence  at  any  time  of  an  indigenous  species  of  hog  in  America. 
At  the  present  time  two  species  of  pecciiry  iuliabit  South  America,  and 
one  of  them,  the  collared  peccary,  extends  into  North  America  as  far 
as  the  Bed  liiverin  Arkansas. 

At  an  earlier  i)eriod  several  sp«M5ies,  now  extinct,  inhabited  North 
America.  Professor  Hayden  found  an  ui)per  canine  tooth  of  a  peccary 
on  the  Niobrara  River,  but  its  age  and  reference  to  a  particular  species 
are  uncertain!  A  portion  of  a  skull,  found  in  digging  a  well,  at  the 
depth  of  thirty  feet,  in  Gibson  County,  Indiana,  indicates  a  species  which 
^as  been  named  Bicotyles  tuisutus.    It  was  rather  larger  than  either  of 
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the  existiug  species,  and  had  a  proportionately  longrer  and  narrower 
muzzle.  Several  teeth  fonnd  in  the  miocene  deposit  of  Monmouth 
County,  New  Jersey,  I  suspfect  to  belong  to  the  same. 

A  few  remains  found  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina  ap- 
parently indicate  a  species  smaller  than  tixe  collared  peccary.  It  has 
been  named  Dicotylea  lenis. 

PLATYGONUS. 

This  name  has  been  given  to  an  extinct  genus  of  peccary-like  ani- 
mals which  appear  to  have  been  abundant  during  the  post-pliocene 
period.  Numerous  remains  of  a  species,  the  Platygonus  campresstiSy  have 
been  found  in  the  lead-bearing  cre\ices  of  the  cliff  limestone  at  Galena, 
Illinois.  An  entire  skull,  as  fresh  in  appearance  as  if  taken  from  a  liv- 
ing animal,  and  of  the  salne  species,  was  discovered  as  early  as  1806, 
in  a  cave  in  Kentucky.    Eemains  have  also  been  found  in  Iowa. 

ELOTHERIOH. 

This  is  an  extinct  genus  of  suilline  animals,  originally  characterized 
by  remains  discovered  in  the  miocene  tertiary  d^osits  of  France,  and 
was  first  described  in  1847.  Its  nearest  allies  now  liying  are  the  hog,  the 
peccary,aud  the  hippopotamus.  The  remains  of  two  and  perhai)s  three 
species  of  the  genus  have  been  found  in  the  miocene  deposits  of  the 
ntauvaises  terres  of  Dakota. 

Ulotherium  Mortoni, — ^The  remains  from  upwards  of  a  dozen  individ- 
uals of  this  species  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  writer.  It  was 
about  the  size  of  the  domestic  hog.  The  skull  bears  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  latter  animal.  Capacious  temporal  fossae  for  the  accom- 
modation of  powerful  muscles,  separated  by  a  median  crest,  give  the 
cranial  i)ortion  of  the  skull  a*  deci<iedly  tiger-like  aspect.  The  strong 
jaws  are  provided  with  a  full  series  of  seven  molars,  a  canine,  and  three 
incisors  on  each  side  above  and  below. 

The  i)ointed  character  of  the  latter  teeth,  the  long,  bear-like  canine 
teeth,  and  the  conical  premolars,  probably  indicate  at  least  a  partially- 
carnivorous  habit.  The  true  molars  or  grinders  approach  in  character 
the  corresponding  teeth  of  the  living  suilline  animals. 

The  species  was  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton. 

Elotherium  ingens, — ^The  second  species,  about  a  third  longer  than  the 
former,  is  founded  on  a  few  jaw  fragments  and  teeth  obtained  by  Pro- 
fessor Hayden  in  the  maucaises  terres. 

Ulotherium  superhtis. — A  third  species,  even  larger  than  the  former, 
indicated  by  an  incisor  tooth,  from  Douglas  Flat,  Calaveras  County,  Cali- 
fornia. The  specimen  was  submitted  to  the  writter  by  Professor  J.  D. 
Whitney. 

PERCHCERUS. 

An  extinct  genus  allied  to  the  peccary.  It  is  indicated  by  small 
fragments  of  jaws  and  teeth,  from  the  miocene  tertiary  deposit  of  the 
mauvaises  terres  of  White  River. 

Percheerua  probus, — The  species  thus  designated  was  about  the  size  of 
the  living  Dicotyles  labiatus  of  South  America. 

23g 
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LEPTOCHCBRUS, 

Another  extinct  genus  thus  named  is  also  allied  to  the  peccaries. 
It  is  indicated  by  fragments  of  jaws  and  teeth  found  in  association  with 
those  of  the  preceding  animal. 

Leptochcerus  ifpectab^ilis. — ^This  species  was  about  the  size  of  the  collared 
peccary. 

NANOHYUS 

Is  the  name  applied  to  another  extinct  genus  of  suilline  animals,  indi- 
cated by  a  lower-jaw  fragment,  from  the  same  locality  as  the  remains 
of  the  preceding  two  genera. 

Nanokyvs  porcinus. — ^The  species  was  about  the  size  of  the  common 
rabbit. 

MICROSUS. 

A  small  suilline  animal  of  an  extinct  genus,  thus  namfed,  is  inferred 
from  a  jaw  fragment  with  teeth,  obtained  during  the  last  expedition  of 
Professor  Hayden,  on  Black's  Fork  of  Green  Kiver,  near  Fort  Bridger, 
Wyoming.    . 

Microsus  eiispidatus. — The  species  named  from  the  pointed  condition 
of  the  tubercles  of  th%  teeth  was  about  the  size  of  the  common  rabbit. 

HYOPSODUS. 

A  fragment  of  the  lower  jaw  with  teeth,  found  in  association  with  the 
specimen  last  mentioned,  appears  to  indicate  a  hitherto  unknown  genus 
to  which  the  above  name  is  given. 
•  Hyopsodus  paulus. — ^The  species  was  about  the  size  of  a  large  hare. 

Anoplotheridw. 

This  ancient  and  extinct  family  is  typified  by  the  singular  genus  Ano- 
plotlieriuMj  originally  described  by  Cuvier,  from  remains  obtained  from 
the  eocene  formation  of  the  Paris  basin.  In  the  earliest  part  of  the 
tertiary  period  it  appears  to  have  been  the  genus  which  most  nearly 
approached  in  character  the  ruminants  of  later  epochs.  In  Aiwplothe- 
rium  the  teeth  formed  closed  series  in  both  jaws,  as  we  now  observe  to 
be  the  case  in  no  mammals  except  man. 

TITANOTHERnJM. 

This  genus  is  apparently  allied  to  the  Anoplotherium  of  Europe,  and 
another  extinct  genus  named  Ckalkotherium^  whose  remains  were  dis- 
covered in  the  Sevalik  Hills  of  India. 

Titanotherium  prouti. — ^This  species  is  established  on  remains  ora  huge 
animal,  the  largest  of  those  yet  indicated  by  the  fossils  obtained  in  the 
mauvaises  terres  of  White  River,  Dakota.  It  approached  in  size  the  ele- 
phant, and  it  was  no  doubt  the  conspicuous  size  of  its  remains  which  led 
to  its  having  been  the  first  noticed  of  all  the  extinct  animals  whose  bones 
have  been  collected  in  the  vmuvaises  terres  cemetery. 

The  first  notice  of  it  was  published  in  1846,  by  the  late  Dr.  Hiram  A. 
Prout,  of  St.  Louis,  who,  from  the  character  of  the  lower  teeth,  supposeil 
it  to  belong  to  the  genus  Palceotlierium^  originally  established  by  Cuvier 
from  remains  obtained  from  the  eocene  formation  of  Paris,  France. 
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Many  remains,  consistingof  fragments  of  jaws,  teeth,  and  articular  ends 
of  diflferent  bones  of  the  skeleton,  collected  by  Messrs.  Meek,  Hayden, 
and  Evans,  indicate  a  nearer  alliance  of  the  animal  to  the  companion  of 
the  Paloeothere,  that  is  to  say,  the  Anoplothere. 

The  remains  of  the  species,  named  in  honor  of  its  discoverer,  Dr.  Prout, 
belong  to  the  lowest  beds  of  the  miocene  deposits  of  the  mauvaises  terres, 
according  to  the  authority  of  Professor  Hayden. 

The  teeth  of  Prout's  Titanothere  formed  nearly  unbroken  rows,  though 
not  so  completely  as  in  the  Anopothere.  Jt  appears  to  have  possessed 
an  incisor  less  on  each  side  than  in  the  latter,  and  its  canines  were  pro- 
portionately larger,  differences  which  induced  small  breaks  or  intervals 
in  the  dental  series.  Among  living  animals,  the  grinding  teeth  of 
the  Titanothere  approached  most  nearly  in  appearance  those  of  the  rhi- 
noceros. In  the  best  preserved  specimen  of  the  jaws  of  Titanothere  the 
series  of  teeth  measure  nearly  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length. 

Various  fragments  of  the  skeletons  of  different  individuals  indicate 
considerable  variation  in  size,  probably  due  to  difference  in  sex. 

Dr.  John  Evans  reported  the  discovery  of  the  skeleton'  of  an  individ- 
ual imbedded  in  the  rock  in  the  muuvaises  terres,  which  measured,  in 
position,  about  eighteen  feet  in  length  #nd  nine  feet  in  height.  This 
appears  much  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  jaws  above 
referred  to,  and  the  measurement  is  probably  greatly  exaggerated,  if  it, 
perhaps,  does  not  apply  to  some  other  and  larger  animal.  The  speci- 
mens upon  which  the  species  T.  Prouii  is  established  indicate  an  animal 
intermediate  in  size  to  the  Indian  rhinoceros  and  the  elephant. 

PAL^OSYOPS. 

This  extinct  genus  is  indicated  by  some  remains  obtained  during  Pro- 
fessor Hayden's  last  expedition.  The  specimens  consisting  of  smhll 
fragments  of  jaws,  with  molar  teeth,  were  found  at  Church  Buttes,  and 
on  Henry's  Fork  of  Green  Kiver,  Wyoming.  The  remains  belong  to  the 
Bridger  Group  of  tertiary  rocks,  probably  of  miocene  age.  The  genus 
is  closely  allied  to  Titanotherium  of  the  mauvaises  terres^  and  to  Chal- 
icotherium  of  the  Sevalik  Hills  of  India. 

Falwosyaps  paludosus. — ^The  only  species  of  the  genus  approximated  in 
size  the  common  ox. 

Anthracoth^ridcB. 

This  name  has  been  given  to  an  extinct  family  of  even-toed  pachy- 
derms whose  types  are  the  genera  Anthracotherium  and  ChctropotnmuSy 
of  the  early  and  medial  tertiary  formations  of  Europe.  It  is  also  rep- 
resented in  the  miocene  tertiary  formation  of  the  mauvaises  terres  of 
White  River  by  the  remains  of  a  genus  which  had  been  previously 
recognized  as  occurring  in  England  and  France. 

HYOPOTAMUS. 

This  genus  was  established  by  Professor  Owen  from  some  remains 
found  in  the  eocene  deposit  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  true  molar  teeth^ 
or  grinders,  resemble  those  of  ruminating  animals,  except  that  the  upper 
ones  present  the  remarkable  character  of  an  additional  or  fifth  lobe 
introduced  between  the  anterior  pair  of  lobes.  The  whole  number  of 
teeth  and  the  kind  correspond  with  those  of  the  existing  hog. 

Hyopotamus  Americanus. — A  speci  A  based  upon  fca^^^xifc^^^^^N^^^ss^ 
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teeth  discovered  by  Professor  Hayden,  who  refers  them  to  the  lowest  bed 
of  the  tertiary  formation  of  the  mauvaises  terrea.  The  animal  approached 
in  size  the  common  ox. 

PERIS30DACTYLA. 

This  name,  originally  employed  by  Professor  Owen,  I  have  used  to 
include  all  the  uneven-toeil  pachyderms  of  Cuvier,  except  the  solid nn- 
gnlate  or  equine  animals.  Thus  restricted,  the  order  is  represented  by 
seven  genera,  in  the  tertiary  formations  of  our  Western  States  and 
Territories. 

BhinooerotidcB. 

Among  the.most  interesting  paleontological  discoveries  in  this  coan- 
try  is  that  of  the  former  existence  of  the  rhinoceros  family  on  the 
fTorth  American  continent.  Kemains  of  a  number  of  si^ecies  have  been 
detected  in  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Texas,  Galiibmia,  Oregon,  Oolo^ado, 
Wyoming,  and  traces  even  in  New  Jersey. 

^PINOOEROS. 

The  existing  species  of  this  genus  are  now  confined  to  Asia  and 
Africa.  Remains  of  extinct  species  have  been  found  in  great  abund- 
ance throughout  Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  The  living  specie^  are 
provided  with  one  or  two  horns ;  some  of  the  extinct  ones  were  hornless, 
and  have,  on  this  account,  been  referred  to  a  different  genus,  with  the 
name  of  Aceratherium. 

Rhinoceros  ocddentalis. — A  hornless  species,  distinguished  by  the  above 
name,  and  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  common  Indian  rhinoceros, 
is  indiciited  by  an  al^undance  of  remains  in  the  miocene  tertiary  deposits 
of  the  mauvaises  terresj  of  White  River,  Dakota.  Its  dentition  is  the  same 
as  in  the  living  unicorn  rhinoceroses ;  that  is,  it  possesses  two  incisor  and 
seven  molar  teeth  on  each  side  of  both  jaws. 

The  length  of  the  skull  of  this  species  is  one  foot  and  a  half. 

Rhinoceros  crassKS. — This  species,  about  the  size  of  the  Indian  rhinoce- 
ros, is  indicated  by  a  few  fragments  of  jaws  and  teeth  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Ilayden  in  the  pliocene  sands  of  the  Niobrara  River,  Nebraska. 

Rhinoceros  meridianus. — A  third  species,  intermediate  in  size  with  the 
two  former,  is  indicated  by  an  imperfect  molar  tooth,  discovered  by  the 
late  Dr.  B.  F.  Shumard  in  a  tertiary  formation  of  Washington  County, 
Texas. 

Rhinoceros  hcsperius. — A  fourth  species,  under  this  name,  has  been 
viewed  as  distinct  from  the  former  ones,  and  was  founded  on  specimens 
submitted  to  the  writer  by  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney.  The  specimens,  con- 
sisting of  the  greater  portion  of  a  lower  jaw  with  the  teeth,  and  some 
fragments  of  ui>per  molars,  were  derived  from  a  tertiary  deposit  of  Cal- 
averas County,  California.  Tl\e  species  was  about  the  size  of  the  jB. 
occidentalis  of  the  mauvaises  terres. 

Recently  some  remains,  probably  of  the  same  species,  were  sent  to 
the  writer  for  examination  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Condon,  who  obtained 
them  on  the  John  Day  River,  Oregon. 

HYRACODON. 

This  genus  has  been  proposed  by  the  writer^  founded  on  abundance 
of  remains  of  a  small  rhinoceros,  wQich  differs  m>m  all  others  previously 
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described,  whether  recent  or  extinct,  in  the  possession  of  canines  and  a 
full  series  of  incisors  in  both  jaws.  The  genus  was  also  hornless. 
.  Ryracodon  nebrascensis. — ^The  only  species  of  the  genus  indicated  was 
the  smallest  of  its  American  kindred,  and  was  about  the  size  of  the  little 
hippopotamus  of  Liberia,  Western  Africa.  During  the  miocene  period 
it  existed  in  great  numbers,  associated  with  the  R.  occidentalism  as  proved 
by  the  abundance  of  its  remains  in  the  maiivakes  terres  deposits. 
Eeraains,  apparently  of  the  same  species,  have  been  discovered  in  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  and  Oregon.  The  skull  of  H.  nebrascensis  is  about  ten 
inches  in  length. 

HYRACHYUS. 

An  extinct  genus,  allied  to  Hyracodon^  is  founded  on  a  fragment  of  a 
lower  jaw  of  a  young  animal,  obtained,  during  Professor  Hayden's  recent 
expedition,  on  Black's  Fork  of  Green  River,  Wyoming.  In  the  mature 
animal  seven  molar  teeth  formed  a  continuous  series  in  tlie  jaws.  The 
upper  molars  are  unknown.  The  lower  true  molars  resemble  those  of 
Hyraeodoriy  but  the  crowns  have  their  constituent  lobes  more  deeply  sep- 
arated externally  by  an  angular  notch.  The  premolars  in  comparison 
with  the  true  molars  are  proportionately  smaller  than  in  Hyracodon. 

Hyrdchyus  ayrestis. — The  species  was  smaller  than  Hyracodon  nebras- 
ceiisiSy  and  was  about  the  size  of  the  larger  living  peccary.  The  molar 
series  occupied  a  space  of  about  three  inches.  The  first  jiremolar  has  a 
laterally-compressexl  conical  crown  spreading  in  a  slight  posterior  heel. 

Hyrachym  agrarius. — A  supposed  second  species,  probably  of  the 
same  genus,  is  inferred  from  the  portion  of  a  lower  jaw  about  the  size 
and  form  of  the  corresponding  part  in  Hyracodwi  nebrascensis.  The 
specimen.was  obtained  on  Smith's  Fork  of  Green  River,  Wyoming. 
The  jaw  below  the  last  molar  is  about  an  inch  and  three-fourtbs  deep. 
Its  ascending  portion  in  front  rises  vertically,  and  externally  is  deeply 
concave.  The  molar  series,  consisting  of  seven  teeth,  is  broken  away 
in  the  specimen.  The  space  occupied  by  the  series  is  about  three  inches 
and  three-fourths.    The  true  molars  occupied  a  space  of  full  two  inches. 

Tapiridce. 

» 
The  existing  members  of  the  tapir  family  in  this  part  of  the  world 
are  confined  to  Central  and  South  America.    During  the  quaternary 
period,  contemporaneously  with  the  well-known  mastodon,  several  spe- 
cies of  tapir  inhabited  !North  America. 

LOPHIODON. 

An  extinct  genus,  described  under  the  above  name,  by  Cuvier,  from 
remains  fonnd  in  the  middle  tertiary  formations  of  Europe,  appears  also 
to  have  existed  contemporaneously  in  North  America. 

Lophiodon  occidentalia. — A  species,  about  the  size  of  the  common 
tapir  (T.  terrcstris)  of  South  America,  is  indicated  by  a  single  tooth  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Hayden  in  the  mauvaues  terres  of  White  River. 
A  fragment  of  an  upper  jaw,  with  two  teeth,  obtained  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Condon,  from  Bridge  Creek,  Oregon,  is  perhaps  referable  to 
the  same  species. 

Lophiodon  modestus. — ^A  small  species  of  the  same  genus,  thus  named, 
is  indicated  by  a  single  tooth,  discovered  in  Professor  Hayden's  laat^ 
expedition,  near  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming. 
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LOPHIOTHEBIU3C. 

An  extinct  genus  of  this  name,  described  by  Professor  Gervais,  from 
remains  found  in  the  eocene  formation  of  France,  appears  also  to  have 
been  represented  by  a  small  species  during  the  formation  of  the  Bridger 
Group  of  tertiary  deposits. 

LopJiiotherium  sylvaticum. — ^The  species  is  indicated  by  a  jaw  frag- 
ment with  teeth,  obtained  during  Professor  Hayden's  last  expedition  ou 
Henry's  Fork  of  Green  River,  Wyoming.  The  animal  was  about  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  the  collared  peccary. 

Probowidea. 

Of  all  extinct  animals  none  are  more  familiar  to  the  community  than 
the  great  proboscideans.  Their  huge  bones,  strewed  over  the  earth, 
have  excited  the  attention  of  the  least  observant,  and  in  former  years 
were  viewed  as  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  earlier  existence  of  a 
race  of  giant  men.  Even  now,  to  the  uninformed  their  remains  have 
not  ceased  to  be  objects  of  wonder  and  the  most  convincing  proofs  that 
in  former,  ages  huge  animals  roamed  over  the  country  where  now  they 
no  longer  exist. 

MASTODON. 

This  extinct  genus  of  elephants  appears  to  have  once  lived  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  world.  A  half  dozen  species  inhabited  Europe, 
the  same  number  Asia,  two  South  America,  aud  at  least  three,  if  not 
four  or  five.  North  America. 

Masf4>don  americanus, — ^The  great  American  mastodon  appears  to 
have  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  North  America  during  the 
quaternary  period.  Its  remains  are  among  the  most  abundant  of  fossils 
and  have  been  found  in  almost  every  state  aud  territory-  of  the  United 
States.  Complete  skeletons,  together  with  skulls  of  others,  in  a  fine 
state  of  preservation,  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  and  striking 
objects  of  several  of  our  museums.  It  is  probable  that  this  species 
still  continued  to  exist  at  the  time  of  man's  appearance  on  the  stage 
of  life. 

Mastodon  mirificus. — This  species,  whose  remains  were  first  discov- 
ered by  Professor  Hayden,  on  the  Loup  Fork  of  the  Niobrara  River, 
lived  at  an  earlier  i>eriod  than  the  preceding,  pertaining,  as  8ui)posed, 
to  the  pliocene  age.    It  was  about  the  size  of  the  common  mastodon. 

Mastodon  Shepardi. — A  third  species,  probably  of  miocene  age,  has 
been  recently  characterized  from  a  fragment  of  a  tusk,  from  Stanislaus 
County,  California.  The  tusk  of  the  common  American  mastodon  is 
composed  alone  of  ivory,  as  in  the  modern  elephants;  but  the  fragment 
just  al^ded  to  presents  a  broad  band  of  enamel,  as  in  the  tusks  of  the 
narrow-toothed  mastodon  of  the  miocene  formation  of  Europe.  The 
8i)ecies  is  named  in  honor  of  Professor  C.  U.  Shepard,  of  Amhei-st  Col- 
lege, by  whom  the  fossil  was  submitted  to  the  writer. 

Mastodon  obscurus, — ^This  name  has  been  appropriated  to  a  supposed 
species,  founded  on  a  tooth  which  was  reported  to  have  been  discovered 
in  the  miocene  deposit  of  Maryland.  Fragments  of  similar  teeth  from 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia  appear  to  confirm  the  distinctness  of  this 
8pe<?ie8  from  M.  americanus  and  M.  mirificus.  A  portion  of  a  lower  jaw 
containing  a  last  molar,  like  the  Maryland  tooth,  was  recently  discov- 
ered  in  Contra  Costa  County^  California.    This  specimen  also  clearly 
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distinguishes  the  species  from  those  just  named,  but  we  have  no  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  it  is  not  identical  with  the  M.  Shepardi. 

ELBPHAS. 

The  most  colossal  of  all  terrestrial  animals,  the  elephants,  are  now 
confined  to  Southern  Asia  and  Africa.  Prior  to  the  actual  i>eriod  spe- 
cies existed  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  North  America  which  are  now  extinct. 

ElephoM  americanus, — Remains  of  an  extinct  species  of  elephant  have 
been  discovered  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  North  American 
Continent.  Generally  these  remains  have  been  viewed  as  pertaining  to 
the  Elepha^  primigenius,  an  extinct  species  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia, 
and  which  probably  also  extended  into  the  extreme  northwest  of  North 
America.  There  appear  now  to  be  sufficient  grounds  to  consider  the 
American  elephant  a  distinct  species  from  the  one  just  named.  The  late 
Dr.  Falconer,  of  England,  who  perhaps  more  than  any  one  el  se  had  studied 
the  characters  of  the  elephant  family,  supposed  that  among  the  remains 
found  throughout  North  America  there  were  evidences  of  two  species, 
one  of  which  he  called  Elephas  Columbia  and  the  other  he  viewed  as  4he 
E.  primigenius.  The  writer  also  thought  he  recognized  a  difierent  spe- 
cies from  the  common  bne  in  some  remains  obtained  by  Professor  Hay- 
den  on  the  Niobrara  River.  Upon  a  review  of  all  the  material  pertaining 
to  the  subject,  he  now  considers  that  the  remains  of  North  America, 
which  have  been  referred  to  several  species  of  elephant,  belong  to  but 
one^  distinguished  by  the  name  heading  this  article. 

SOLIDUNGDLA. 

This  order  is  now  represented  by  the  single  genus  Equus,  of  which 
no  living  species  is  indigenous  to  America.  Fossil  remains  go  to  show 
that  during  earlier  geological  periods  the  order  was  nowhere  so  well 
represented  as  it  was  in  America.  The  members  of  the  order  are  divis- 
ible into  two  groups  or  families,  which  have  been  named  the  Equidce 
and  the  Anchithcridcc. 

Equidce, 

The  equine  family  is  represented  at  this  time  by  nine  or  ten  species 
of  equus,  which  appear  all  to  be  indigenous  to  Asia  and  Africa.  Other 
species  of  the  same  genus  inhabited  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America 
during  the  middle  and  later  tertiary  periods  extending  into  the  quater- 
nary period. 

EQUUS. 

Though  no  indigenous  species  of  horse  appears  to  have  existed  on  the 
American  continent  during  the  period  of  man,  anumber  of  them  inhabited 
the  country  just  previously  and  contemporaneously  with  the  great  masto- 
don, the  elephant,  the  giant  sloths  of  both  North  and  South  America, 
&c.  Dr.  Lund  and  Professor  Owen  have  indicated  several  species  from 
remains  found  in  the  latter  continent.  A  number  of  speciei*  have  like- 
wise bo^n  indicated  from  remains  pertaining  to  the  pliocene  and  quater- 
naiy  deposits  of  North  America. 

Equus  Jbssilis. — This  name  has  been  appropriated  to  a  species  whose  re- 
mains are  found  in  the  quaternary  deposits  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia* 
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By  many  tbe  species  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancestor  of  the  com* 
mon  domestic  horse.  A  few  remains  found  in  the  frozen  cliffs  of  Esch-^ 
scholtz  Bay,  Alaska,  in  association  with  remains  of  the  extinct  northern 
Asiatic  elephant,  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  species. 

Equus  major. — Remains  of  a  species  of  horse  have  beenMiscovered  in 
the  United  States,  in  association  with  those  of  the  mastodon,  &c.  The 
arrangement  of  the  enamel  folding  in  the  upper  molar  teeth  is  of  a  more 
complex  character  than  in  the  domestic  horse.  The  S))ecies  was  larger 
than  ordinary  varieties  of  the  latter,  which  led  to  its  being  named  Equtts 
major  J  though  it  did  not  exceed  in  size  the  English  dray  horse. 

Equus  fratemvs. — ^This  name  has  been  proposed  for  a  second  species, 
based  on  remains  found  in  association  with  those  of  the  former,  together 
with  those  of  the  mastodon,  &c.,  although  they  are  neither  distinguish- 
able in  size  nor  details  of  form  from  corresponding  parts  in  tbe  domes- 
tic horse. 

Equus  excdsua. — A  third  species,  whose  remains  are  found  in  the  plio- 
cene deposits  of  the  Niobrara  River,  was  about  the  size  of  the  domestic 
horse.  Its  remains  have  also  been  found  in  California  and  Oregon.  The 
grinders  of  this  species  differed  in  the  arrangement  of  their  enamel  from 
those  of  the  domestic  horse  in  the  same  manner  as  do  those  of  the  ass. 

Equus  pacificus. — Another  species,  indicated  bj'  remains  from  Califor- 
nia, was  about  the  size  of  the  English  dray  horse.-  The  arrangement  of 
the  enamel  folds  of  its  molar  teeth  is  of  the  utmost  comparative  sim- 
plicity. 

Equm  parvulus, — ^This  name  has  been  assigned  to  a  supposed  diminn* 
tivo  species,  by  Professor  Marsh,  on  some  remains  found  in  a  tertiary 
deposit  of  Antelope  Station,  l^ebraska,  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
west  of  Omaha.    It  probably  pertained  to  the  succeeding  genus. 

Equus  conversidens — Equus  tau. — These  are  the  names  of  two  species 
recently  indicated  by  Professor  Owen,  of  London,  from  remains  dis- 
covered in  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  valley  of  Mexico. 

PBOTOHIPPUS. 

An  extinct  genus  of  equine  animals,  distinguished  by  the  aliove  name, 
was  originally  characterized  from  remains  discovered  by  Professor  Hay- 
den  in  the  pliocene  sands  of  the  Niobrara  River.  Remains  of  the  same 
genus  have  likewise  been  found  in  South  America,  but  were  referred  to 
species  of  the  former  genus  by  Dr.  Lund  and  Professor  Gervais.  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  recognizing  their  distinction,  has  recently  referred  them 
to  a  diflferent  genus  with  the  name  of  Ilippidion.  The  remains  from  the 
Niobrara  River  indicate  three  species  of  the  genus,  all  of  which  were 
smaller  than  the  domestic  horse. 

Frotohippus  pcrditus. — This  species  approximated  in  size  the  ass. 

Protohippus  pUdcidus. — This  second  species  was  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  the  former  one. 

Protohippus  supremus, — A  third  species,  intermediate  in  size  to  the 
ass  and  the  domestic  horse,  is  indicated  by  some  remains,  found  by 
Professor  Hayden  in  1866,  on  the  Little  White  River,  or  the  South  Fork 
of  White  River,  Dakota. 

The  South  American  species  of  the  genus  have  been  named  Protohip- 
pus arcidenSj  P.  principalis^  and  P.  neogams. 

HIPPABION. 

This  is  the  name  of  an  extinct  genus  of  equine  animals,  whose  re- 
mains have  been  found  in  the  middle  and  later  tertiary  deposits  of  Eu- 
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rope,  Asia,  and  North  America.  The  skeleton  was  constructed  on  the 
same  general  plan  as  in  the  preceding  genera,  but  in  a<ldition  to  the 
well-developed  toe  or  hoof,  which  supported  the  animal,  it  possessed  an 
additional  pair  of  toes  to  each  foot.  These,  however,  were  not  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  touch  the  ground,  but  projected  behind  and  later- 
ally like  the  rudimental  toes  of  hogs  and  ruminants.  The  arrangement 
of  the  enamel  in  the  molar  teeth  is  of  a  more  complex  character  than 
in  Equus  and  Protohippus.  A  species  is  indicated  by  remains  found  in  the 
Ashley  River  deposits  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  It  was  not  more 
than  about  half  the  size  of  the  ass,  and  has  been  named  Hipparion 
ventistum. 

Hipparion  occidentale. — This  species,  alwut  the  size  of  an  siss,  is  indi- 
cated by  remjiins  which  were  found  in  the  mauxaises  ierres  of  White 
River,  Dakota;  but  which  clearly  do  not  belong  to  the  mioceue  forma- 
tion of  that  region.  They  pertain  to  a  superficial  portion  of  the  tertiary 
deposit,  cotemporaneous  with  the  pliocene  deposits  of  the  Kiobrara 
River. 

Hipparion  speciosum. — A  supposed  second  species,  nearly  the  same 
size  as  the  preceding,  is  indicated  by  molar  teeth  found  at  Bijou  iJill, 
on  the  Missouri  River,  and  in  the  pliocene  sands  of  th^  Niobrara  River, 
A  fragment  of  a  tooth,  likewise  apparently  belonging  to  this  species, 
was  found  in  digging  a  well,  at  the  depth  of  forty  feet,  in  Washington 
County,  Texas. 

Hippai'ion  affine. — A  third  species,  also  about  the  same  size  as  the 
preceding,  is  indicated  by  teeth  discovered  by  Professor  Uayden  in  the 
pliocene  sands  of  the  Niobrara  River.  The  enamel  folding  of  the  upper 
grinders  is  of  a  simpler  character  than  in  the  former  species. 

Hipparion  gratum. — ^This  species,  based  upon  a  numl)er  of  teeth 
obtained  by  Professor  Hayden  in  the  pliocene  sands  of  the  Niobrara 
River,  was  considerably  smaller  than  the  other  species  with  which  it  was 
associated. 

MERYCHIPPUS. 

• 

Another  extinct  equine  genus,  has  permanent  molar  teeth  like  those 
of  ProtohipptiSj  but  the  skull  presents  deep  lachrymal  depressions  in 
advance  of  the  orbit,  as  appears  also  to  be  the  case  in  Hipparion^  but 
which,  in  the  former,  as  in  the  true  horse,  are  absent.  The  temporary 
te&^^ioi  Merychippus  resemble  more  nearly  in  appearance  the  permanent 
ones  of  the  members  of  the  next  family  than  they  do  those  of  the  other 
known  equine  genera.  It  was  from  the  remarkable  resemblance  of 
these  to  the  large  grinders  of  niminating  animals  that  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  name  of  .jMerycAtpptw,  which  literally  signifies  ruminating 
horse.  The  name,  however,  refers  to  the  resemblance  alone,  and  does 
not  indicate  that  the  animal  partook  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  the 
ruminants. 

Merychippm  irisignis. — This  species,  about  the  size  of  the  ass,  was 
originally  established  on  a  jaw  fragment,  containing*  teeth,  which  was 
discovered  by  Professor  Hayden  at  Byou  Hill.  Many  additional  re- 
mains, referable  to  the  same  species,  were  subsequently  found  in  the 
pliocene  sands  of  the  Niobrara  River,  during  Warren's  expedition  in 
1857. 

Merychippm  mirahilis, — This  second  species,  rather  larger  than  the 
preceding,  is  indicated  by  remains  discovered  by  Professor  Hayden 
in  the  pliocene  sands  of  the  Niobrara  River  and  on  Little  White  River, 
Dakota. 
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Anehitheridw. 

This  extinct  family  of  tbree-toed,  horse-like  animals,  has  for  its  type 
the  genus  Ajickitheriumj  the  first  known  species  of  which  was  described 
by  Cuvier  under  the  name  of  Palceotherium  aurelianense.  Its  remains 
were  obtained  from  the  miocene  tertiary  dei)08it^  of  France.  Lartet 
and  DeBlainville  call  the  same  animal  Palmotherium  hipjpoideSj  or  horse- 
like  Palaeothere. 

In  the  Eguine  family  the  teeth  have  long  crowns,  which  are  gradually 
protruded  as  they  are  worn  away;  in  the  AtwhiUierine  family  the  teeth 
have  comparatively  short  crowns,  which  are  quickly  protruded  and  in- 
serted into  the  jaws  by  long  fangs.  Their  skeleton  in  gener^  form 
closely  approximates  that  of  the  horse,  and  most  nearly  that  of  ITtp- 
parion. 

ANCmXHEKIUM. 

This  genus  is  represented  in  the  miocene  deposits  of  our  Western 
Territories  by  two  species. 

Anchitherium  Bairdi. — The  remains  of  this  si)ecies  are  comparatively 
abundant,  in  association  with  those  of  oreodous,  rhinoceros,  &c.,  in  the 
mauvaisen  terres  of  White  River.  Dakota.  The  skull  of  the  species  is 
a  miniature  form  of  that  of  the  horse,  except  that  the  face  is  propor- 
tionately shallower.  Its  length  is  rather  less  than  seven  inches.  The 
size  of  the  animal  was  about  half  that  of  the  domestic  horse.  The  spe- 
cies was  named  in  honor  of  Professor  Baiixl,  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 

Anchitherium  CondonL — A  second  species  is  inferred  to  have  existed 
from  a  fragment  of  an  upper  jaw  with  a  mutilated  tooth,  discovered  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Condon,  of  Dalles  City,  on  Biidge  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  John  Day's  River.  Oregon.  It  was  rather  larger  than  the  preceding 
species,  and  is  named  in  honor  of  its  discoverer. 

HYPOHIPPUS. 

An  extinct  genus  to  which  this  name  is  given  is  represented  by  the 
following  species :  • 

Hypohipptis  affini^. — ^Established  on  a  single  tooth,  indicating  an  ani- 
mal about  the  size  of  the  domestic  horse. 

ANCHIPPUS. 

Another  extinct  genus,  allied  to  the  preceding,  is  represented  by  the 
following  species : 

Anchippus  texamis. — The  species  is  established  on  a  molar  tooth  ob- 
tained by  the  late  Dr.  Shumard  in  Washington  County,  Texas.  It  was 
found  in  digging  a  well  at  the  depth  of  50  feet  in  a  sandstone  supposed 
to  be  of  miocene  age.  The  animal  indicated  by  the  tooth  wiis  rather 
smaller  than  the  ass. 

PABAHIPPUS. 

A  fourth  genus  of  the  extinct  Anchitherine  family,  named  as  above,  is 
indicated  by  some  teeth  discovered  by  Professor  Hayden  in  the  i)lio- 
cene  sands  of  the  Niobrara  River.  The  teeth  resemble  in  their  char- 
acters those  of  Anchitherium  more  nearly  than  they  do  those  of  any  of 
the  equine  genera ;  nevertheless  they  exhibit  more  complexity  than  iu 
the  former  or  any  other  member  of  the  same  family. 

Farahippus  cognatus. — ^The  species  thus  designated  is  established 
upon  an  incomplete  series  of  well-presented  teeth.  The  animal  was 
about  a  third  less  in  size  than  the  ass. 
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EODENTIA. 

The  order  of  gnawing  animals  is  represented  in  the  tertiary  formations 
of  the  West  by  half  a  dozen  genera,  most  of  which  are  extinct.  The 
comparative  smallness  of  the  animals  of  this  order  renders  their  remains 
more  liable  to  total  destruction  than  those  of  larger  animals,  and  also  to 
their  escaping  notice  when  preserved.  No  doubt  many  remains  of  un- 
known species  and  genera  will  be  discovered  in  future  explorations  of 
tihe  tertiary  deposits. 

Legorid(B. 

The  hare  family  is  represented  in  the  miocene  formation  of  the  'mau- 
raises  terres  by  a  peculiar  genus,  which  probably  was  the  remote  ances- 
tor of  our  rabbits. 

PALJEOLAGUS. 

The  genus  is  established  on  a  number  of  fragments  of  jaws  and  teeth 
discovered  by  Professor  Hayden  at  the  head  of  Bear  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  the  Sheyenne  Eiver,  Dakota.  Palseolagus  had  the  same  number  of 
teeth  as  in  the  rabbit,  but  the  first  lower  molar  is  composed  of  a  double 
column,  as  in  the  other  molars,  whereas  in  the  latter  it  has  an  additional 
column. 

Palm>lagus  Haydeni. — ^The  species,  named  in  honor  of  its  discoverer, 
was  rather  less  in  size  than  our  common  gray  rabbit. 

Sciuridce. 

»  > 

The  family  of  the  squirrels  and  marmots  was  represented  by  a  pecu- 
liar genus,  whose  remains  were  discovered  by  Professor  Hayden  in 
association  with  those  of  the  former.  Similar  remains  were  subsequently 
obtained  from  the  mauvaises  terres  of  White  Eiver.  The  genus  is 
distinguished  by  the  following  name : 

ISCHYE0MT5.  ^ 

The  skull  of  the  genus  approaches  most  nearly  in  form  that  of  the 
living  beaver,  but  the  teeth  more  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  squirrel. 

Ischyromys  typm. — The  species  was  about  the  size  of  the  common 
muskrat. 

Casioridcd. 

The  beaver  family  is  represented  both  in  the  miocene  and  pliocene 
formations  of  Dakota  and  Nebraska. 

PALJEOCASTOE. 

A  rodent  or  gnawer,  to  which  this  name  is  given,  is  founded  on  several 
incomplete  skulls,  together  with  a  number  of  fragments  of  jaws  with 
teeth,  obtained  by  Professor  Hayden  in  the  miocene  deposit  of  the 
mauvaises  terres  of  White  Eiver,  Dakota. 

•  Falceocastor  nehrascensis. — The  species  was  about  half  the  size  of  the 
existing  beaver. 

CASTOB. 

The  sole  representatives  of  this  genus  now  living  are  the  American 
and  the  European  beaver. 

Castor  tortus. — An  extinct  species,  thus  named,  is  indicated  by  a  por- 
tion of  a  skull,  with  teeth,  found  by  Professor  Hayden  in  the  pliocene 
sands  of  the  Niobrara  Eiver.  It  was  only  half  the  size  of  the  living 
species. 
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Muridas. 

Tbo  rat  family  is  represented  in  the  miocene  deposit  of  tbe  mau- 
raises  terres  of  White  River  by  an  extinct  genus,  to  which  the  following 
name  has  been  applied : 

ETJMYS. 

This  genus  is  founded  upon  the  fragment  of  a  jaw  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Hayden. 
JEumys  elegans. — ^The  species  was  about  the  size  of  the  brown  rat. 

HystricidcB. 

The  porcupine  family  is  represented  by  a  species  whose  remains  were 
found  by  Professor  Hayden  in  the  pliocene  sands  of  the  Niobrara  River. 

HYSTEIX. 

The  living  species  of  this  genus  are  confined  to  the  Old  World,  none 
having  been  discovered  in  j^erica. 

Rystrix  venusttis, — An  extinct  species,  indicated  by  several  isolated 
teeth  from  the  Niobrara  River,  Judging  from  the  characters  of  the  teeth 
it  was  more  nearly  related  with  the  crested  porcupine  of  Europe  than 
with  our  own  living  porcupine,  pertaining  to  another  genus. 

INSECTIVORA. 

The  insectivorous  order  of  animals,  mainly  consisting  of  the  smallest 
formsof  the  mammalian  class,  as  might  be  supposed,  are  among  the 
rarest  of  those  whose  remains  are  found  iireserved  in  fossiliferous 
strata.  Professor  Hay  den's  explorations  in  the  West  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  three  extinct  genera  of  the  order,  pertaining  to  the  miocene 
tertiary  formation  of  the  mauvaises  terres  of  White  River,  Dakota, 
and  a  third  genus  was  discovered  by  Dr.  J.  Van  A.  Carter,  of  Fort 
Bridger,  Wyoming,  in  the  Bridger  Groui)  of  tertiary  deposits  of  his 
vicinity. 

LEPTICTIS. 

The  genus  to  which  this  name  is  given  is  established  on  the  speci- 
men of  an  almost  complete  skull,  which  was  found  imbedded  in  a  soft 
rock  near  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  small  tributaries  of  White  River,  in 
the  mauvaues  terres.  It  possessed  three  incisor,  a  canine,  and  seven 
molar  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  jaws.  The  top  of  the  skull  presents  a 
pair  of  prominent  ridges,  defining  the  temporal  fossae.  The  animaj  was 
allied  more  nearly  to  the  hedgehogs  than  to  any  other  of  the  living 
members  of  the  order. 

Leptietis  HaydenL — The  species,  named  in  honor  of  its  discoverer,  was 
scarcely  as  large  as  a  mink.  The  skull  is  barely  two  and  a  half  inches 
long. 

ICTOPS. 

A  second  genus,  closely  allied  to  the  preceding,  is  indicated  by  a  small 
fragment  of  a  skull,  found  in  association  with  the  former  specimen.  It  is 
distinguishable  from  it  by  difterence  in  the  form  of  the  molar  teeth. 

Ictops  ddkotejiisis. — A  species  about  the  same  size  as  the  preceding, 
with  which  it  lived  cotemporaneously. 

OMOHYS. 

This  extinct  genus,  probably  pertaining  to  the  same  family  as  the 
European  hedgehog,  was  established  on  the  fragment  of  a  lower  iaw, 
with  teeth,  from  the  tertiary  formation  near  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming. 
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Omomys  Carteri. — ^The  species,  named  in  honor  of  its  discoverer,  was 
about  half  as  large  again  as  our  common  mole,  {Scalops  aqnaticm,) 

EDENTATA. 

Among  the  great  multitude  of  vertebrate  fossils  brought  to  our  notice 
from  the  western  part  of  the  continent,  we  have  detected  almost  no 
traces  of  remains  of  the  giant  sloths,  which  existed  so  extensively  dur- 
ing the  quaternary  period  in  both  North  and  Soixth  America.  Eemains 
of  Mylodon  Harlani  have  been  found  on  the  Willamette  River,  Oregon, 
and  recently  we  have  seen  the  fragment  of  a  claw  phalanx,  apparently 
of  a  large,  sloth-like  animal,  from  Castle  Creek,  Idaho. 

CETACEA. 

Eemains  of  cetaceans,  thus  far,  have  been  but  sparingly  found  in  the 
tertiary  and  quaternary  formations  of  the  West.  Vertebwe  from  the 
later  deposits  have  been  indicated  ftom  Oregon. 

BllLPHINUS* 

Remains  of  porpoises  have  been  discovered  in  the  upi)er  miocene 
formation  of  Half-Moon  Bay,  California. 

Belphimis  occiduus. — A  species,  founded  ui)on  a  jaw  fragment  from 
the  locality  just  named,  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  writer  by 
Professor  J.  D.  Whitney.    It  was  about  the  size  of  our  common  porpoise. 

BIRDS. 

The  remains  of  birds  are  among  the  rarest  of  vertebrate  fossils  in 
most  of  the  explored  rocks  of  the  world.  From  the  peculiarities  of  these 
animals,  enabling  them  to  escape  many  of  the  catastrophes  or  accidents 
to  which  more  terrestrial  and  aquatic  animals  would  be  liable,  and  from 
the  generally  lighter  construction  of  their  bodies,  they  are  less  likely  to  be 
placed  in  positions  where  their  remains  would  be  preserved  and  become 
fossils.  Among  the  large  collections  of  fossils  made  in  the  mauvaues 
terrea  of  White  River,  Dakota,  amounting  to  several  tobs  in  weight, 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  writer's  examination,  he  discovered 
no  trace  of  birds.  In  all  other  collections  from  the  West  there  was 
likewise  no  trace  detected,  except  a  single  bone  fragment  discovered 
by  Dr.  Hayden  in  the  pliocene  sands  of  the  Niobrara  River,  Nebraska. 
This  specimen  has  been  recently  described  by  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh, 
who  views  it  as  pertaining  to  an  extinct  species,  to  which  he  has  given 
the  name  of  Chrus  Haydeni. 

REPTILES. 

The  remains  of  reptiles  occur  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  second- 
ary formations  of  the  West.  Those  best  known  have  been  derived  from 
the  cretaceous  deposits  of  Kansas,  Dakota,  and  of  the  head-waters  of 
the  Missouri  River.  Remains  of  the  same  order,  though  less  abundant, 
are  nevertheless  quite  numerous  in  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  country, 
especially  those  of  turtles. 

CHELOiriA. 

The  chelonians  or  turtles  appear  to  have  been  exceedingly  abundant 
in  the  West  during  the  tertiary  period.    They,  however^  a^>^^^  \^<;5Ni\Sk 
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have  been  so  rich  in  the  number  of  genera  and  species  relatively  as 
they  do  in  the  multitude  of  individuals  of  a  few  genera  and  si>ecie8. 
Their  remains  are  found  in  association  with  the  numerous  mammalian 
fossils  of  the  mauvaises  terres  of  Dakota  and  those  of  the  Niobrara 
Eiver.  A  greater  number  of  species  and  genera  are  indicated  by  the 
remains  in  the  tertiary  de][>osits  of  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger, 
Wyoming. 

EMYS. 

The  genus  emys  includes  many  of  our  living  fresh-water  terrapenes, 
and  is  also  represented  in  Europe  and  Asia.  It  has  latterly  been  divided 
into  different  genera,  founded  on  characters  of  the  jaws,  head,  and  feet; 
so  that  from  the  fossil  shells  alone  we  are  unable  more  distinctly  to 
define  the  animals.  The  shell  of  emys  is  rather  oval  in  outline,  mod- 
erately convex.  The  sternum  is  large,  truncated  in  front,  and  notched 
behind.  Its  broad  pedicles  are  joined  by  firm  suture  to  the  upper 
shell  or  carapace.  The  outer  portions  of  the  humeral  and  abdominal 
scutes  cover  these  pedicles,  and  join  the  marginal  scutes  between  the 
position  of  the  axillary  and  inguinal  scutes. 

JSmys  Jcanesi. — This  species  is  founded  on  a  nearly  complete  shell, 
obtained,  during  Professor  Hayden's  last  expedition,  from  the»  tertiary 
deposit  of  the  Bridger  Group,  near  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming.  The  length 
of  the  shell,  following  the  foreand-aft  curve,  is  fifteen  inches;  the 
length  of  the  sternum  is  about  one  foot.  The  species  is  named  in 
honor  of  Joseph  Jeanes,  to  whose  aid  we  have  been  much  iudebteil 
in  developing  the  fossil  treasures  of  the  West. 

Emys  Haydeni. — A  second  species  has  been  inferred  to  have  existed 
from  an  imperfect  shell  found  in  association  with  the  former  specimen, 
together  with  many  fragments  of  shells  of  the  sjime  and  other  species  of 
turtles.  The  species  was  about  the  size  of  the  last,  but  is  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  difference  of  form  of  its  scute  impressions. 

IJmys  Stevensoni, — An  apparent  third  species  is  founded  on  fragments 
of  the  carapace  and  sternum  of  a  shell,  obtained  by  Dr.  J.  Van  A. 
Carter,  from  the  tertiary  deposit  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger, 
Wyoming.  It  has  been  named  in  honor  of  James  Stevenson,  the  active 
and  efficient  aid  of  Professor  Haydeu  in  his  explorations. 

STYLEMYS. 

By  this  name  the  writer  has  distinguished  an  extinct  genus  of  tur- 
tles, which  is  intermediate  in  form  between  the  modern  land  turtles 
[Testudo)  and  the  aquatic  ones  {Emys.)  As  in  the  former  the  back 
extremity  of  the  carapace  is  invested  with  a  broad,  symmetrical  plate, 
instead  of  a  pair,  as  in  the  latter. 

Stylemys  nebrascensis. — ^The  species  is  established  upon  specimens 
which  have  been  collected  by  every  explorer  of  the  maurai.ses  terres  of 
White  liiver,  Dakota.  So  abundant  have  these  fossil  turtl(\s  been  in 
the  locality  mentioned  that  they  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
most  indifferent  observers.  Among  the  specimens  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  the  author,  considerable  variation  has  been  noticed,  and 
this  variation  at  first  led  to  the  distinction  of  five  different  species. 
At  present  he  views  them  all  as  belonging  to  but  one  species.  Several 
mature  specimens  measure  one  and  three-quarter  feet  in  length  by  one 
foot  and  a  quarter  in  breadth. 

Stylemys  niobraremis. — A  second  species  has  been  supposed  to  exist, 
founded  on  a  multitude  of  fragments,  discovered  by  Professor  Hayden 
in  association  with  mammalian  remains  in  the  pliocene  sands  of  the 
Niobrara  River.    It  was  as  large  as  the  preceding  species. 
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BAPTEMTS. 

An  extinct  genns  of  terrapenes,  thus  named,  is  established  on  an 
almost  perfect  shell,  obtained  from  the  miocene  tertiary  deposits  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort*Bridger,  Wyoming.  It  was  submitted  to  our  examina- 
tion by  Mr.  O.  0.  Smith  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts.  The  genus  ap- 
proaches in  character  the  existing  JDennatemys  of  Central  America. 
The  pedicles  of  the  sternum  are  covered  by  a  large  scute  intervening 
between  the  comparatively  large  inguinal  and  axillary  scutes,  and  sep- 
arating the  humeral  and  abdominal  scutes  from  the  marginal  ones. 

Baptemys  icyomingerms. — ^The  shell  of  the  species  measured  about  one 
foot  and  a  half  in  length  by  a  foot  in  breadth. 

BJSNA. 

Another  extinct  genus  of  turtles  is  indicated  by  two  nearly  complete 
shells,  obtained  from  the  tertiary  formation  near  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming. 
One  of  the  specimens  was  discovered  during  Professor  Hayden's  last  ex- 
pedition ;  the  other  was  presented  to  the  writer  by  Dr.  J.  Van  A.  Carter, 
of  Fort  Bridger.  The  genus  partaken  of  characters  of  the  terrapenes 
and  the.  snappers.  The  shell  is  moderately  convex  as  in  the  latter,  and 
like  it  is  notched  at  the  sides  posteriorly.  The  sternum  is  more  like 
that  of  the  emydes  than  of  the  snappers.  The  sternal  pedicles  are  deep 
and  wide,  and  are  impressed  by  one  or  two  large  scales  intervening  be- 
tween the  humeral  and  abdominal  and  the  marginal  scutes,  and  sepa- 
rating comparatively  large  axillary  and  inguinal  scutes. 

Bmna  arenosa. — In  its  perfect  condition  the  sh»ll  measured  about  four- 
teen inches  long  and  about  ten  and  a  half  wide.  Two  large  scutes  inter- 
vene to  the  axillary  and  inguinal  scutes. 

BcBTia  affinis. — This  may,  perhaps,  be  the  same  as  the  former.  It  was 
nearly  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  but  in  the  specimen  which  has  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  species  distinct  from  the  former,  a  single  accessory 
scute  intervenes  to  the  axillary  and  inguinal  scutes. 

TRIONYX. 

The  genus  of  soft-shelled  turtles  is  represented  by  a  number  of  extinct 
species  belonging  to  both  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations  of  this 
country.  Numerous  fragments,  in  the  collections  of  fossils  obtained  by 
Dr.  J.  Van  A.  Carter,  and  in  those  made  during  Professor  Hayden's  last 
two  Expeditions,  from  the  tertiary  deposits  of  Wyoming,  apparently  indi- 
cate two  extinct  species.  Only  one  of  these,  however,  can  be  charac- 
terized from  the  more  perfect  of  the  specimens. 

Trionyx  guttatus. — ^This  species  is  established  on  a  large  portion  of  a 
carapace,  discovered  by  Professor  Hayden  in  1808,  at  Chui*ch  Buttes, 
near  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming.  The  shell  of  the  animal  was  about  a  foot 
and  a  quarter  long  by  a  foot  in  breadth. 

CROCODILIA. 

Eemains  of  crocodilians  have  not  been  found  so  abundantly  in  the 
West  as  might  have  been  supposed.  Kone  have  thus  far  been  found 
among  the  multitude  of  other  reptilian  remains  in  the  cretaceous  form- 
ations of  Kansas  and  Dakota.  None  have  been  discovered  in  the 
miocene  tertiary  deposits  of  the  mauvaises  terres  of  Dakota,  nor  the 
pliocene  sands  of  the  Niobrara  River.  One  would  have  suspected  that 
crocodiles  would  have  been  abundant  where  there  were  such  vast  nu.mr 
bers  of  mammals  feeding  in  the  vicinity  ot  ^\?c^^\£k&  ^^xi^\^i^5.^2^  ^"^  \x«^«v 
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vaitAT.  «AK:L  sa  ezbeud  in  DajuiCa  wmd  Sebra^la  dsxin^  the  tertimy 


K««MUttji  of  tkis  fEenoff  oecar  abondaotly  in  tbe  Bwdgpi  Group  of 
Usnhay  f/fnoMtumB  ia  Wyofliio^  Aaoos:  BooiecoB^  fe^nls  from  this 
nri^Hi  f>«iit  Uf  tbfr  writer  by  ]>r.  J.  Van  A.  Carter,  and  in  the  coileeiioa 
made  dunn;;  Fr^/ieiinor  ELiydeD*«  last  expedition,  the  wrirer  has  detected 
tb«  msainif  of  three  species  of  croeodiie. 

CrocodUmM  aptwt. — ^A  specie*  named  tmm  a  single  Tertebra  found  by 
Colooel  Jobn  A.  Kni^^ht,  United  States  Amy.  n^r  Sooth  Bitter  Creek, 
Wyoming  The  animal  was  aboot  the  size  oi  the  Mississippi  alligator. 
KemainM  apjiarently  of  the  same  spme?  have  been  collected  by  Dr.  J. 
Van  A-  Carter  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger. 

(yrrM^dUwf  EUiottL — ^The  remains  of  a  second  species  of  crocodile  were 
found  in  abimrlaoce.  doring  FTofessor  IIayden*s  hist  expedition,  on  one 
of  the  tribntaries  of  Green  Hiver.  Wyoming.  The  sknll  is  aboat  a 
f#iot  ami  a  half  in  len^h  and  bears  a  resemblance  in  shape  to  that  of 
the  croco^lile  of  the  Nile.  The  species  is  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Henry 
W«  Elliott)  the  artist  attendant  on  Professor  Hayden*s  expedition.  The 
remains  of  a  third  and  smaller  species  of  crocodile  are  contained  in  the 
collections  nia^le  by  Professor  Hayden^s  party  in  the  tertiary  deposits 
of  the  Bridger  CIroap.  l>r.  J.  Van  A.  Carter  has  also  sent  to  the  author, 
from  the  same  locality,  a  nomber  of  Teitebrae  of  this  third  species. 

^       LACEBTILIA. 

The  CHftaceous  formations  of  the  West  teem  irith  the  fossil  evidences 
of  lacertilian  life,  forms  well  expressed  in  the  line  ^  there  were  giants  in 
those  days."  These  were,  however,  in  many  respects  so  peculiar,  or 
diflerent  from  the  lacertilians  of  onr  day,  holding  as  they  did  a  position 
biftween  the  latter  and  the  serpents,  that  Professor  Cope  has  \iewed 
them  as  characteristic  of  a  distinct  order,  nnder  the  name  of  Ffthtmo- 
marpiia.  The  true  lacertilians  appear  also  to  have  been  represented 
during  the  tertiary  period,  as  indicates!  by  the  following  genus : 

SANIYA. 

An  extinct  genus  of  lacertian  reptiles,  with  the  above  name,  is  founded 
on  remains  clisc.overed  during  Professor  Hayden's  last  expedition,  in  a 
tertiary  rock  at  Granger,  Wyoming.  The  vertebrae,  as  in  the  living 
iguanas,  monitors,  &c.,  have  the  b^y  excavated  in  a  cup  in  front  and 
terminating  in  a  ball  t>ehind.  The  cup  and  ball  are  oblique  and  widest 
transversi^ly.  The  animal  ][)ossessed  well-developed  limbs  with  long 
toes,  but  the  remains  are  too  imperfect  to  determine  their  number  and 
arrangement.  The  teeth  were  compressed,  conical,  and  doubly  trench- 
ant, indicating  carnivorous  habits. 

Sanica  e/utidens. — The  species  was  as  large  as  our  largest  living 
iguanas. 

FISHES. 

Numerous  remains  of  fishes  have  been  discovered  in  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  formations  of  the  West.  Those  from  the  secondary  forma- 
tions of  cretaceous  age  belong  to  marine  forms.  Those  of  the  tertiary 
formations  of  California,  which  have  been  described,  also  belong  to  ma- 
rine forms,  mainly  sharks.  Those  of  the  tertiary  formations  east  of  the 
liocky  Mountains,  which  have  been  described,  are  from  Green  River, 
Wyoming,  nad  Castle  Creek,  Idaho,  and  belong  to  fresh-water  forms. 
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OyprimdoB. 

This  is  an  extensive  family  of  fresh-water  fishes,  among  the  least  car- 
nivoroas  of  \\&  class.  It  includes  the  carp,  the  gold-fish,  the  sucker, 
&c.  It  is  well  represented  by  the  remains  of  a  numl>er  of  extinct  spe- 
cies and  genera  in  the  tertiary  deposit  of  Castle  Greek,  Idaho. 

MYLOCYPRINUS. 

An  extinct  genus,  founded  on  numerous  specimens  of  pharyngeal 
bones,  supporting  strong  grinding  teeth,  submitted  to  the  investigation 
of  the  author  by  Professor  John  S.  Newberry. 

Mylocyprinus  robuitus,-^The  large  size  of  the  pharyngeal  bones  with 
their  robust  grinders,  looking  like  human  premolar  teeth,  indicate  a 
si>ecies  sever^  feet  in  length. 

CjiprinodontidcB, 

The  living  members  of  tfie  cyprinodont  family  are  small  fishes,  for 
the  most  part  inhabiting  fresh  water. 

CYPEINODON. 

This  genus  is  represented  by  an  abundance  of  remains,  discovered,  in 
association  with  those  of  herrings,  by  Professor  Hayden,  in  the  tertiary 
shales  of  Green  Biver,  Wyoming. 

Oyprinodon  Levatus. — A  small  species,  described  by  Professor  Oope, 
from  specimens  obtained  froin  the  locality  just  named. 

Clupeidce. 

The  clupeoid  family  includes  shad,  herring,  &c. 

CLUPEA. 

Several  species  of  herrings  have  left  an  abundance  of  remains  in  the 
tertiary  shales  of  Green  River,  Wyoming.  The  first  of  these  fossils  was 
made  known  to  us  in  1856  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Evans. 

Clupea  humilis, — ^This  si)ecies  is  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in 
length. 

Clupea  pnsUla, — ^A  species  about  half  the  size  of  the  preceding  and 
found  with  it  described  by  Professor  Cope. 

Sguammipennea. 

A  family  of  fishes  characterized  by  the  extension  of  scales  on  the 
fins.  To  it  belongs  the  curious  Chcetodon  rostratus  of  Java,  which  pos- 
sesses the  faculty  of  throwing  a  drop  of  water  firom  its  mouth,  at  an 
insect,  with  unerring  accuracy. 

ASINEOPS. 

An  extinct  genus,  established  by  Professor  Cope  on  abundance  of 
remains  obtained  by  Professor  Hayden  in  the  tertiary  shales  of  Green 
Elver,  Wyoming. 

Asincops  squamifrans. — ^The  species  is  about  eight  inches  in  length. 

PLAGO&TOlVn. 
This  order  indades  the  sharks  and  rays. 

SELACHH. 

The  selachians,  or  sharks,  have  left  a  multitude  of  remains  in  some  of 
the  marine  tertiary  formations  of  the  West.  From  the  mioceue  deposits 
of  Ocoya  Creek,  at  the  western  base  of  the  SieinNV  ^«^^^^^^^2S5c^w>£sssa.^^ 
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number  of  genera  and  species  have  been  indicated  by  Professor  Agas- 
sizy  as  follows:  Uchinorhinua  Bldkeiy  ScymniAi  occidentalism  Oaleocerdo 
produotuSy  Prionodon  antiqututj  Hemipristis  heteropleurusj  Carcharodon 
rectus  J  Oxyrhina  plana^  OxyrhinatumuUiy  Lamna  ctavatOy  Lamna  amata, 

BATEDES. 

The  skates  are  indicated  in  the  Ocoya  Creek  tertiary  by  the  frag- 
ment of  a  tooth  referred  by  Professor  Agassiz  to  the  genus  Zygohates. 

ONCOBATIS. 

An  extinct  genus  of  rays  is  indicated  by  an  osseous  scale  of  peculiar 
character,  from  the  tertiary  deposit  of  Castle  Creek,  Idaho. 

Oncobatis  pentaganus. 

The  scale  upon  which  the  species  is  founded  was  discovered  in  asso- 
ciation with  abundance  of  remains  of  cyprinoid  fishes,  and  is  interesting 
as  indicating  most  probably  a  large  form  which  inhabited  fresh  water. 


v.— ON  THE  FOSSIL  PLANTS  OF  THE  CRETACE- 
OUS  AND  TERTIARY  FORMATIONS  OF  KANSAS 
AND  NEBRASKA. 

By  L.  Lesquebeux. 

ft 

CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  MODE  OF  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  FOSSIL  PLANTS,  AND  ON  THE 
CIRCUMSTANCES  UNDER  WHICH  THEIR  FOSSIUZATION  HAS  BEEN  EF- 
FECTED. 

Researches  for  fossil  plants  are,  in  this  country,  so  rarely  undertaken 
under  a  scientific  direction,  that  their  discovery  is  mostly  a  matter  of 
chance,  giving  rise  to  speculations  and  queries  of  a  most  extraordinary 
kind.  Not  only  our  flexuous  stems  of  Stigmaria  have  been  often  con- 
sidered as  snakes  of  a  prodigious  size,  but  many  times  in  my  explora- 
tions I  have  been  amused  by  preposterous  questions  like  this  one,  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  people,  who,  recognizing  a  branch  of  fern  upon  a  speci- 
men of  shale  of  the  coal,  wished  me  to  explain  '^  by  what  means  plants 
of  such  slender  size  could  pierce  the  stones  and  grow  into  them.''  It  is 
9ot,  therefore,  inopportune  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  questions  heading 
this  chapter. 

Every  kind  of  woody  tissue,  when  shut  out  of  atmospheric  influence, 
(or  of  oxidation,)  either  by  water  or  by  any  other  matter,  escapes  de- 
composition for  an  iudeflnite  length  of  time.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
wood  is  subjected  to  a  slow  kind  of  combustion,  of  which  the  first  state 
is  a  softeniug  of  the  tissue  or  of  the  whole  mass.  Timber  used  as  piling 
in  water  or  in  clay  is  found,  after  centuries,  blackenexl,  and  more  or  less 
plastic,  without  auy  trace  of  decay.  Whole  forests  of  the  pliocene  age 
have  been  imbedded  in  clay,  or  submerged,  and  the  trees  have  now  their 
tissues  as  soft  as  the  clay  itself,  though  their  structure  is  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation.  It  is  the  same  with  some  deposits  of  lignites  of 
the  tertiary,  which  are  a  mere  compound  of  heaped  trunks  of  trees  whose 
wood  has  become  black  as  coal,  but  is  still  soft  as  clay.    This  flrst 
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mode  of  decomposition  of  the  woody  tissne  explains  the  various  appear- 
ances remarked  in  different  kinds  of  fossil  wood  after  complete  minerali- 
zation; tor  it  is  easy  to  understand  that,  after  this  softening  process, 
the  wood  is  easily  penetrated  by  different  mineraliziug  elements,  of 
which  the  water  or  the  imbedding  substances  are  impregnated.  Some 
substances,  especially  lime  and  silica,  do  not  destroy  the  woody  tissue 
in  penetrating  it.  The  internal  structure  of  fossil  trees  of  this  kind  can 
titerefore  be  studied  in  obtaining  their  lamellsB,  and  observing  them  with 
the  microscope.  This  has  furnished  the  means  of  exactly  determining, 
if  not  the  species,  at  least  the  genera  to  which  are  referable  fossil  trees 
of  various  geological  epochs. 

Deposits  of  fossil  wood  of  this  kind  are  generally  formed  in  connection 
with  our  tertiary  and  cretaceous  formations,  and  also,  though  more 
rarely,  in  our  carboniferous  measures.  There  is  a  deposit  of  silicitied 
trunks  in  Southern  Ohio,  from  which  splendid  specimens  have  been  ob- 
tained. SiUcified  trunks  of  the  tertiary  are  now  found  strewn  on  the 
sandy  surface  of  the  laud  in  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  farther  west. 
This  mode  of  petrification  has  hai>i)ened  to  trees  in  a  standing  position 
as  well  as  to  prostrated  trunks.  In  the  first  case  the  petrification  of 
the  trees  is  generally  homogeneous  or  unmixed.  In  prostrated  trunks 
the  difference  in  the  decomposition  of  the  trees,  at  the  time  when  they 
were  buried,  has  apparently  varied  the  mode  and  the  agents  of  minerali- 
zation in  such  a  way  that,  in  the  same  specimens,  part  of  a  trunk  is  im- 
pregnated with  lime,  while  other  parts  are  silicified.  and  still  others 
penetrated  with  oxide  of  iron  or  hardened  into  clay.  Trees  fossilized  in 
that  way  have  been  remarked  at  various  places,  especially  in  beds  of 
sandstone  of  the  coal  formations  near  Gallipolis,  Ohio.  At  first  it  seems 
difficult  to  explain  how  trees  can  have  been  preserved  in  a  standing 
position  for  a  time  long  enough  to  produce  mineralization.  But  in 
examining  the  geological  stra&  of  our  coal  measures,  for  example,  it 
becomes  evident  that  at  repeated  times,  areas,  sometimes  of  wide  extent, 
have  been  subjected  to  great  depressions,  and  been  covered  more 
or  less  rapidly  with  water  and  with  the  materials  brought  with  it,  espe- 
cially sand.  In  that  way  entire  forests  have  been  buried,  their  trees 
imbedded  to  a  certain  height  and  petrified  in  that  position,  sustained  as 
they  were  in  their  softened  state  by  the  imbedding  materials.  Such 
fossil  standing  trees  are  of  no  rare  occurrence  in  the  sandstone  of  our 
coal  measures,  and  sometimes,  as  for  example  near  Carbondal^,  Penn- 
s.vlvania,  the  miners  have  pierced  their  tunnels  through  such  forests  of 
stone  and  brought  to  light  an  immense  amount  of  their  debris. 

It  is  questionable  if,  by  the  i>etrification  of  trees  by  silex,  the  silica 
which  has  penetrated  them  was  naturally  in  solution  in  the  water  cov- 
ering the  deposit,  as  Professor  Gceppert  will  have  it;  or  if,  according  to 
Professor  Schimper's  opinion,  the  silicification  has  happened  only  under 
the  influence  of  hot  springs,  impregnated  with  a  large  proportion  of 
silica,  like  springs  of  volcanic  agency.  The  first  or  natural  process  can 
have  been  but  very  slow,  and  so  long,  according  to  Professor  Schimper, 
that  the  wood  could  not  have  escaped  total  decomposition  and  destruc- 
tion before  its  mineralization.  In  this  assertion  the  celebrated  professor 
is  certainly  in  error,  for,  from  what  we  have  said  before,  the  woody 
tissue,  protected  by  immersion  against  the  destroying  influence  of  the  oxy- 
gen of  air,  is  inde^  indestructible  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time ;  and  be- 
ing preserved  for  whole  epochs  in  the  soft  state,  can  be  thus  slowly  im- 
pregnated by  any  kind  of  mineralizing  elements  which  may  be  in  solution 
in  t£e  water.  The  opinion  of  Professor  Sclumiier  is  still  contradictft^lVs^ 
the  fact  that  in  this  country  silicified  wood  \^  tooLWJi  \w  ^^«.  ^5«^  ^ssisswir 
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urea  and  in  our  tertiary  and  cretaceous  formations  in  connection  with 
sacb  strata,  which  do  not  show  the  slightest  traces  of  disturbances  and 
of  metamorphism  or  change  of  nature  by  heat ;  and  at  such  localities 
where  no  traces  of  thermal  springs,  or  other  phenomena  of  the  same 
nature,  indicate  the  influence  of  volcanic  action. 

When  other  substances,  like  clay,  iron,  sand,  &c.,  have  penetrated  the 
trees  or  plants  subjected  to  fossilization,  the  internal  structure  of  the 
wood  has  been  totally  destroj^ed,  and  then  nothing  is  left  to  indicate 
its  primitive  nature  but  a  thin  i)ellicle  of  charcoal  surrounding  the  bark 
and  preserving  therefore  only  the  outline  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
trees.  Trunks  of  this  kind  are  often  found  either  standing  in  their 
original  form,  or  prostrated  and  flattened  by  compression  in  the  sand- 
stone of  our  coal  measures.  The  peculiar  conformations  of  the  trees  of 
this  formation  afford,  from  the  scars  of  branches  and  leaves  which  have 
been  left  on  the  trunks,  the  means  of  comparing  them  and  of  classify- 
ing them,  even  according  to  their  species.  At  some  places,  for  exani- 
plCj  near  the  Raccoon  Furnace,  in  Northwest  Kentucky,  immense  deposits 
of  iron  ore  have  been  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  stems  and  leaves 
of  Stigmaria  and  CordaiteSj  which  have  been  transformed  into  a  rich  car- 
bonate of  iron.  The  stems  of  Stigmaria  have  preserved  their  original 
form,  not  being  flattened  in  the  least,  with  the  scars  of  their  leaves 
I)erfectly  distinct,  as  well  as  the  medular  canal  and  its  star-like  divisions. 

When  trunks  are  immersed  for  a  great  length  of  time  in  water  which 
does  not  contain  any  kind  of  mineralizing  element,  the  softer  tissue 
becomes  not  only  softened,  but  disaggregated  in  such  a  way  that  the 
woody  matter  is  separated  like  a  iMuste,  excepting  the  bark,  which  longer 
resists  this  kind  of  disaggregation.  In  that  way,  and  by  compression, 
layers  of  bark  of  species  of  trees  of  the  coal  epoch  are  found  in  the 
shale,  heaped  upon  one  another  in  a  more  or  less  confused  manner.  The 
same  phenomenon  is  observable,  even  at  our  time,  in  some  peat  forma- 
tions of  the  North,  for  example  in  Denmark,  near  the  border  of  the 
sea,  in  a  large  swamp  out  of  which  the  peat  is  worked  for  combustible. 
This  matter  is  a  half  fluid  paste,  a  compound  of  debris  of  woody  fibers. 
It  is  taken  out  in  buckets,  thrown  upon  beds  of  straw  to  drain  off  the 
water,  and  then  compressed  and  dried,  when  it  becomes  a  good  combus- 
tible. In  the  meanwhile  the  bark  of  the  trees  irom  which  this  decomposed 
matter  has  been  derived  is  taken  out  of  the  ditch,  like  rolled,  hollow 
cylinders,  and  then  dried  separately  and  used  as  a'  combustible  of  less 
value. 

It  is  especially  from  the  petrification  of  leaves  and  small  branches 
that  our  valuable  and  interesting  specimens  of  fossil  plants  are  obtained. 
Their  fossilization  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  trunks.  Leaves 
falling  in  pools  of  quiet  water,  containing  some  muddy  sediments,  ai'e 
softened,  then  compressed,  and  by  the  hardening  of  the  imbedding  mat- 
ter the  skeleton  of  their  tissue  is  printed  upon  the  stone,  sometimes  in 
its  minutest  details.  In  the  shale  of  the  coal-measures  the  matter  of 
the  leaves  has  been  transformed  into  a  thin  pellicle  of  coal,  which  shows 
all  the  details  of  their  structure.  The  exact  outlines  of  whole  fronds 
of  ferns,  their  leaves  in  their  minutest  divisions,  the  stems,  the  i;)edicels, 
all  the  nerves  and  their  branches,  are  there  clearly  printed  in  black  upon 
the  stone,  offering  in  their  details  of  structure,  characters  which  serve  to 
their  determination.  In  some  shale  the  leaves  and  branches  are  inclosed 
in  concretions  or  nodules  of  carbonate  of  iron,  wherein  they  have  left  the 
most  beautiful  and  distinct  impressions.  Our  tertiary  and  cretaceous 
measures  contain  leaves  of  trees  which  are  preserved  in  the  same  way, 
in  clay  or  soft  sandstone,  and  which  have  left  nothing  on  the  shale  but 
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the  print  of  the  details  of  their  structure,  their  outlines  and  their  nerva- 
tion, without  any  trace  of  their  original  substance. 

Tlie  mode  of  preseirvation  of  the  leaves  varies  like  that  of  the  trunks, 
according  to  the  elements  composing  the  matter  in  which  they  are  im- 
bedded, and  especially  according  to  the  circumstances  in  wliich  they 
have  been  dei>osited.  Immense  beds  of  coal,  for  example,  have  been 
formed  from  the  remains  of  plants,  while  the  coal  itself  scarcely  shows 
any  distinct  prints,  except  sometimes  upon  thin  lamellse  of  dry  char- 
coal which  separate  its  layers.  Per  contra,  the  prints  of  fossil  plants 
are  abundantly  seen  in  the  shale  which  covers  the  coal.  The  reason  of 
this  difference  is,  that  when  the  combustible  is  heaped  by  superposition 
of  debris  of  wood,  and  no  foreign  element  like  clay  or  sand  is  mixed 
with  it,  the  whole  matter,  by  slow  decomposition,  is  softened  into  pasto, 
then  compressed  and  hardened,  forming  a  homogeneous  mass.  In  this 
process  all  the  tissues  are  destroyed  or  mixed,  and  therefore  the  origi- 
nal form  of  vegetables  is  rarely  preserved.  But  when  the  growth  of 
the  peat  or  the  heaping  of  the  woody  materials  which  have  composed  a 
bed  of  coal  have  ceased,  and  when  by  immersion  the  surface  becomes 
covered  by  water,  deep  enough  to  stop  the  active  vegetation  which 
originated  the  coal,  some  hillocks  or  islands  are  left  here  and  there 
above  water,  bearing  the  same  kind  of  plants  as  those  of  the  coal.  Their 
branches  in  decaying  fall  into  the  wat^r  and  are  imbedded  in  its  muddy 
deposits,  which  form  the  shale,  and  then  preserved  by  fossilizatiou. 

It  is  in  the  same  way  that  the  leaves  of  trees,  growing  around  the 
swamps  at  the  time  of  our  cretaceous  or  tertiaiy  formations,  have  been 
deposited  in  clay,  and  preserved  in  a  fossil  state.  Sometimes,  however, 
leaves  and  woody  ddbris  have  been  transported  and  heaped  at  some 
places  according  to  circumstances.  In  this  case  they  are  more  or  less 
damaged,  rolled  up,  and  mixed  together  in  sandstone  or  clay,  in  a  more 
or  less  indistinguishable  mass.  We  have  at  oiu*  time  examples  of  all 
these  kinds  of  transportation,  deposition,  and  preservation  of  leaves.  We 
find  them  imbedded  in  the  muddy  deposits  which  cover  our  peatbogs. 
The  clay  of  our  swamps  is  full  of  skeletons  of  leaves  from  the  trees  which 
surround  them,  and  along  our  rivers,  as,  for  example,  of  the  Ohjo  Kiver 
near  Paducah,  we  find  deposits  of  leaves  floated  down  the  river  and 
buried  in  the  bottom  clay,  in  heaps  of  six  to  ten  feet  thick,  where  they 
still  follow  the  same  process  of  slow  decomposition,  whose  ultimate  term 
is  complete  petrification. 


ON   THE   FOSSIL   PLANTS    CONSIDERED   IN  THEIR   RELATION    TO   THE 

ACTUAL  DOMAIN  OF  3IAN. 

As  most  of  the  strata  composing  the  crust  of  the  earth  have  been 
formed  under  water,  and  mostly  contain  remains  of  animals,  especially 
of  molusks,  geology  receives  from  animal  paleontology  far  greater 
assistance  for  the  determination  of  the  strata  and  of  their  relative  age 
than  it  can  obtain  from  the  study  of  botanical  remains.  Considered  in 
this  point  of  view,  therefore,  fossil  plants  appear  of  little  importance. 
But  when  we  come  to  demand  from  geology  some  instnictions,  some 
light  concerning  the  surfece  of  our  earth  at  different  epochs,  science 
can  answer  nothing  if  it  does  not  inquire  into  the  data  furnished  bY 
botanical  paleontology.     As  vegetation  is  in  ab^aj^\xx\i^  ^^^^a^svs^w  ^\!^ 
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atmospheric  ciitnimstaiices,  the  fossil  plants  are,  indeed,  the  writteD 
records  of  the  atmospheric  and  physical  conditions  of  onr  earth  at  the 
epoclLS  which  they  represent.  In  the  Marcellns  shale  of  the  Middle 
Devoiiiaiu  we  see  the  first  appearance  of  vegetation  in  the  fossil  remains 
of  large  tiiinks  of  coniferous  trees  found  here  and  there  imbedded  in 
the  sbale,  without  any  trace  of  branches  or  leaves.  The  shale  also  con- 
tains a  quantity  of  fish  remains  and  large  fiakes  of  black,  coaly  matter, 
apparently  due  to  the  decomposition  of  marine  plants.  It  is  an  exten- 
sive formation,  sometimes  a  few  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  impreg- 
nated with  bitumen,  presenting  everywhere  the  same  characters.  Xo 
other  trace  of  land  plants  is  left  but  these  large  fossil  trunks.  Where 
was  the  land  then  just  emerging  for  the  first  time  from  its  marine  cra- 
dle !  What  was  the  aspect  of  the  landscape  T  A  black  muddy  surface 
covered  with  an  atmosphere  darkened  by  vapors,  where  nothing  is  dis- 
tinguishable, but  jHThapsat  wide  inter\'als,  a  group  of  some  trees  emerg- 
ing from  the  muddy  bottom  and  breaking  the  universal  gloom.  Xo 
tnice  of  animal  life  api>ears  al>ove  the  waters.    All  is  dismal  and  silent. 

In  the  Upper  Devonian,  the  Chemung,  the  Catskill  group,  and  espe- 
cially the  red  shale  of  the  subcarbouiferous  measures,  largely  developed 
in  the  anthracite  basin  of  the  Appalachian  coal-fields,  the  remains  of 
land  plants  are  more  frequently  found.  These  are  not  trunks  of  fossil 
wood,  but  rather  leaves  and  branches  of  a  i>eculiar  type  of  plants,  ferns 
with  fiabellate  leaves,  esi)ecially  JSoeggerathiaj  which  we  do  not  find  \u 
the  coal  measures;  and  a  few  stems  of  Lycopodiacece  and  JEquisetacea, 
the  first  representatives  of  a  class  of  plants  which  constitutes  the  largest 
part  of  the  vegetation  of  the  coal.  Leaves  and  branches  of  the  Upper  De- 
vonian and  subcarbouiferous  measures  are  compressed  between  layers  ot 
shales,  which  bear  ripple-marks,  fissures  caused  by  heat,  and  round  prints, 
evidently  fonned  by  drops  of  rain.  If  this  does  not  indicate  a  succession 
of  seasons  of  diflerent  temperature,  it  shows  at  least  a  distinct  atmo- 
sphere, already  penetrated  by  light,  where  changes  of  temperature  cause 
condensation  or  diffusion — rain,  followed,  perhaps,  by  some  rays  of  sun- 
shine. Animal  life  also  appears  at  the  surface;  crustaceans  and  large 
creeping  sauriaus  slowly  plow  their  paths  in  the  mud.  Their  traces  have 
been  preserved  upon  the  shales ;  they  indicate  the  first  attempt  at  an 
atrial  respiration. 

In  the  coal  formations  the  aspect  of  the  landscape  is  totally  changed. 
Everywhere  the  vegetable  life  predominates  and  attains  its  widest  pro- 
portions ;  all  still  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  water.  The  emerged 
land  is  marked  by  a  succession  of  immense  low  swamps,  whose  surface 
is  concealed  under  a  thick  carpet  of  creeping  plants,  which  fill  them 
with  their  diibris.  Where  the  land  has  already  some  fixity,  immense 
forests  of  large  trees,  mostly  of  the  acrogenous  kind,  grow  in  a  dense 
mass,  of  a  size  and  height  which  compare  with  the  largest  trees  of  our 
time.  They  cover  the  land  with  a  world  of  vegetation,  which  is  scarcely 
now  conceivable,  even  by  the  wildest  imagination.  All  the  vegetation 
is  by  its  nature,  its  form,  its  texture,  especially  adapted  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  atmospheric  humidity  and  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is  there  at  work 
cleaning  the  atmosphere,  in  transforming  into  woody  fiber  its  surplus  of 
water  and  of  carbonic  acid,  jind  preparing  it  for  animal  life.  For  already, 
remains  of  sauriaus,  scorpions,  insects  of  large  size,  found  in  the  shale 
of  the  coal,  indicate  that  animal  life  has  taken  a  marked  place  on  the 
surface  of  the  land.  There  is  there  also  an  evident  distinction  of  sea- 
sons ;  the  layers  of  coal  show  annual  decay  and  periodical  deposition 
of  woody  remains. 

The  lower  x)ermian  has  still  for  its  land  vegetation  many  species  of 
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plants  of  the  coal-measures,  but  here  the  conifer  appears,  represented 
for  the  first  time  by  their  leaves  and  branches,  and  are  of  a  peculiar 
order.  The  carboniferous  vegetation  loses  its  force  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  its  arborescent  acrogenous  plants.  The  debris  are  no  more 
heaped  in  immense  deposits,  but  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  shales, 
or  forming  by  their  agglomeration  mere  flakes  of  coal.  This  indi- 
cates an  atmosphere  already  discharged  of  greatest  part  of  its  carbonic 
acid  and  of  vapors.  The  triassic,  which,  with  us  at  least,  touches,  by 
the  character  of  its  flora,  to  the  Jurassic,  has  plants  which,  like  Cycadece. 
rather  indicate  a  warm  than  a  vaporoijp  atmosphere.  But  for  this  ana 
the  following  formations,  the  Jurassic,  the  data  furnished  by  fossil 
plants  on  this  continent  are  too  scant  to  x>€rmit  reliable  conclusions. 
We  have  to  pass  to  the  lower  cretaceous  to  find  abundant  remains  of 
land  plants,  and  here  at  once  we  have  a  vegetation  absolutely  different 
in  its  characters  from  all  that  has  been  seen  before.  All  the  forms  (the 
needle  form  of  leaves)  which  indicate  atmospheric  humidity,  have  dis- 
appeared ;  scarcely  any  conifers  remain,  very  few  ferns,  no  trace  of 
Lycopodiacece,  but  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  representing  already 
most  of  the  genera  of  trees  found  in  our  forests.  The  vegetation  is 
therefore  of  a  kind  known  to  us.  The  atmospheric  circumstances  are 
then  analogous  to  those  of  our  time.  We  now  follow  through  the 
cretaceous  and  tertiary  formations  merely  modifications  of  species, 
disappearance  of  some  forms,  reappearance  of  others,  about  as  we 
should  have  to  do  now  in  studying  our  flora  in  passing  through  a  few 
degrees  of  latitude*. 


THE  FOSSIL  PLANTS  IN  RELATION  TO  OUR  PRESENT  CIVILIZATION. 

To  say  that  fossil  plants  have  a  relation  to  our  present  civilization 
appears  at  first  sight  a  paradoxical  affirmation.  But  what  is*  coal  f  A 
mere  agglomeration  of  petrified  debris  of  plants.  And  who  at  our  time 
could  refuse  to  admit  the  influence  of  coal  upon  our  actual  civilization  ? 
Coal  is  the  great  generator  of  heat,  of  steam,  of  force;  a  potent  auxiliary 
to  every  kind  of  enginery.  It*  helps  to  the  construction  of  our  rail- 
roads; it  brings  them  to  countries  which,  without  it,  would  remain 
deserts;  and  transports  everywhere,  with  lightning  speed,  not  only  the 
necessaries  of  life,  but  the  products  of  industry  essentially  due  to  its 
active  cooperation.  Coal  is  now  used  everywhere,  and  is  the  friend  of 
everybody.  It  has  become  an  object,  not  of  mere  commodity,  but  of 
absolute  necessity. 

The  formation  of  the  coal  is  now  pretty  well  understood  among  geol- 
ogists. It  results  from  active  growth  of  woody^plants,  whose  d6bris, 
falling  every  year,  are  preserved  against  decomposition  by  stagnant 
water,  or  great  atmospheric  humidity.  It  is  the  process  which  now 
still  forms  our  deposit  of  peat.  It  demands  for  its  favorable  action  a 
ground  or  basin,  rendered  impermeable  by  a  substratum  of  clay,  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  plants,  constantly  growing  at  the  same  place,  and  heaping 
their  debris  for  a  length  of  time.    At  Our  epoch  the  formation  of  peat 

*  lu  the  geological  report  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden  on  the  explorations  of  the  Yellow- 
stone River,  under  the  direction  of  Brigadier  General  W.  F.  Kaynolds,  published  in 
1869,  Dr.  Newberry  has  clearly  exposed  the  character  of  the  vegetation  in  relation  to 
each  geological  epoch. 
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is  essentially  of  two  kinds.  Either  the  vegetables  which  furnish  the 
materials  are  aquatic,  or  semi-aerial  plants,  having  their  roots  in  water, 
and  expanding  their  branches,  leaves,  &c.,  on  the  snrfaee  of  the  water, 
or  above  it.  Their  debris  falls  in  water,  and  are  heaped  and  preserved 
under  it.  In  another  way,  and  this  is  more  genewdly  the  case,  the 
plants  of  the  peat  bogs  are  of  a  peculiar  texture.  Hygrometrical,  like 
sponger,  they  absorb  humidity  by  their  aerial  tissues  as  much  as  by 
their  rootSp  and  thus  protected  themselves  against  decomposition  firom 
atmosphenc  action,  they  cover  in  their  growth  every  kind  of  woody 
d6bris,  even  large  trees,  and  afford  to  them  the  same  protective  in- 
fluence. In  that  way  the  surface  of  peat-bogs  of  this  kind  grow 
constantly  up.  In  that  way  also  peat-bogs  grow  at  our  time  upon 
the  slopes  of  steep  mountains,  whenever  atmospheric  humidity  is  con- 
stant and  abundant  enough  to  furnish  moisture  for  the  life  of  those 
hygrometrical  plants,  which  now  are  mere  mosses.  The  peat-bogs  of  the 
coal  did  grow  in  the  same  way;  the  distinction  in  cannel  coal,  which 
ha«  been  formed  under  water,  and  bituminous  coal,  which  by  its  layers 
indicates  an  upi>er  aquatic  growth,  is  well  marked.  But  during  the 
carboniferous  epoch,  the  circumstances  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the 
peat  were  in  their  highest  development.  Low^  wide  basins  of  stagnant 
water,  whose  bottom  was  first  coated  by  deposits  of  clay ;  an  atmosphere 
constantly  charged  with  vapors  and  a  large  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid,  the  food  of  plants,  forming  by  its  transformation  the  woody 
tissues;  floating  vegetables  of  immense  size,  first  growing  horizon- 
tally at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  filling  the  ba«in  with  their 
debris,  then  forming  a  support  for  a  more  aerial  vegetation ;  fern- 
trees,  lycopodes,  horse-tails,  all  of  enormous  size,  heaped  in  a  con- 
tinuous growth  the  woody  tissues  of  their  vegetable  remains  in  a 
now  inconceivable  proportion.  Our  thickest  beds  of  peat  now 
measure  scarcely  twenty  feet.  By  compression  and  mineralization  the 
thickness  would  be  reduced  to  one-sixth,  or  thre.e  feet  at  the  most.  We 
have  beds  of  coal  of  twenty  feet  of  thickness  which  would  make  a  de- 
posit of  peat  reach  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  And  now  the  result 
of  this  wonderful  accumulation  of  fossilized  debris  of  plants  of  the  car- 
boniferous epoch  is  known  to  everybody.  We  will  not  repeiit  what 
Taylor,  Rogers,  Lesley,  Sheaff'er,  and  others  have  published  on  the  extent 
of  our  coal-measures  and  on  their  coal-bearing  capacity.  The  area  cov- 
ered by  the  carboniferous  formations  in  the  United  States  comprises 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  square  miles.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  peat  bogs  of  old  did  not  extend  over  the  whole  surface ;  that 
they  were  of  various  dimensions,  separated  by  sandy  hills  or  by  deep 
lagoons;  that  after  the  deposit  of  their  materials,  erosions  caused  by 
water  or  other  agency  have  greatly  diminished  their  size.  But  it  is  true 
also  that  beds  of  coal,  like  the  Pittsburg  bed,  whose  average  thickness 
is  about  eight  feet,  may  be  traced  over  surfaces  more  than  one  hundred 
square  miles  in  width.*  It  is  equally  true  that  beds  of  coal  are  superposed 
at  intervals,  in  the  coal  measures,  in  such  a  way  that  at  the  same  place  a 
boring  of  a  few  hundred  feet  may  successively  pass  through  five  beds  of 
coal  or  even  more  of  various  thicknesses.  A  borin  g  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  fef  t^  recently  made  in  the  anthracite  coal  basin  of  Pennsylvania, 
passed  through  five  beds  of  coal,  respectively,  four,  eleven,  five,  twenty- 
eight,  and  five  feet  thick,  or  more  than  fifty  feet  of  anthracite,  with 
intervals  of  rocks,  respectively  two  hundred  and  sixty,  ninety-eight, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet. 
A  section  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  indicates  sixty -two  feet  of  coal 
in  a  thickness  of  about  six  hundred  leet  of  measures.    A  low  bed  of 
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coaly  the  eqaivalent  of  the  mammoth  vein  of  PenDsylvania,  which 
averages  eight  to  ten  feet  in  thickness,  is  foand  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  coal-measnres  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  measur- 
ing from  four  to  eight  feet.  So  immense,  indeed,  are  the  riches  of 
the  American  coal-measures,  that  in  their  conception  of  the  future  devel- 
opment of  our  human  race,  geographers,  historians,  philosophers,  agree 
in  this  idea :  that  in  the  United  States  we  have,  especially  in  our  coal 
deposits,  the  elements  for  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  development 
of  the  human  race. 

And  what  is  petroleum  or  mineral  oil,  too,  which  is  now  entering  in  our 
civilization,  if  not  aa  one  of  its  essential  elements,  at  least  as  one  of  its 
potent  auxiliaries  f  It  is,  like  coal,  the  result  of  slow  maceration  of 
plants ;  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  formation  of  the  coal,  the  plants 
which  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  matter  were  wooily  or  fibrous, 
and  the  woody  tissue  cannot  he  destroyed  by  the  slow  jurocess  of  combus- 
tion no  more  than  it  is  in  burnt  charcoal.  The  plants  which  concurred 
to  the  formation  of  petroleum  were  sea-weeds  or  marine  plants.  These 
have  no  fibers,  no  wood  in  their  tissue,  which  is  merely  cellular ;  and 
in  their  decomposition  all  trace  of  this  tissue  has  been  destroyed,  and 
pure  bitumen  preserved,  either  by  impregnation  of  shale  or  sandstone, 
&c.,  or  by  accumulation  in  subterranean  cavities.  It  is  to  fossil  plants 
also  that  we  owe  the  explanation  of  this  remarkable  process  of  mineraliza- 
tion. Deposits  of  oil  are  especiaUy  found  in  strata  of  the  Upper  Silu- 
rian and  the  Lower  Devonian,  and  always  in  connection  with  shale  or 
liniestone,  which  contain  in  great  quantity  petrified  remains  of  fucoids 
or  marine  plants.  The  conditions  bringing  up  an  exuberance  of  vege- 
tation were  already  at  work  before  the  caiboniferous  epoch ;  their  action 
resulted  in  the  production  of  an  immense  marine  vegetation.  As  nature 
does  nothing  in  vain,  as  she  takes  care  of  all  its  materials  and  uses  them, 
to  the  minutest  debris,  she  took  the  bitumen  away  and  preserved  it  in 
cavernous  recesses  for  future  use.  By  the  discovery  of  our  dei>osits  of 
petroleum  we  have  learned  what  had  been  done  with  the  superabundant 
production  of  marine  plants  in  our  old  geological  epochs.  Coal  and 
petroleum  are  found  in  all  the  geological  formations.  But  since  the  coal 
era  the  deposits  of  these  matters  have  become  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence,  and  of  far  less  importance,  their  value  being  diminished  as 
much  by  the  reduction  of  their  areas  as  by  the  inferior  quality  of  their 
products.  They  now  take  a  nominal  and  far  more  modest  place  in  the 
harmony  of  our  earth's  surface. 


ON  THE  DISCOKDANCE  IN  THE  CHARACTERS  OF  EUROPEAN  AND  AMER- 
ICAN  FLORA  AT  THE  TERTIARY  AND  CRETACEOUS  EPOCHS. 

Since  the  first  appearance  of  land  vegetation  upon  the  surface  of  our 
earth,  what  wo.  know  of  it  by  fossil  remains  seems  to  indicate  for  our 
country  a  precedence  in  time  in  the  development  of  botanical  types. 
Large  trunks  of  coniferous  wood  are  already  found  in  our  Devonian 
measures,  while  analogous  species  are  recorded  as  yet  only  in  the  car- 
boniferous measures  of  England.  Though  the  analogy  of  vegetation 
between  the  flora  of  the  coal  measures  of  America  and  Europe  is  evi- 
dently established  by  a  number  of  identical  genera  and  species,  we  have 
nevertheless  some  types,  like  the  Paleoxiris^  which  are  con&\.dft?cftsi.'i>&^^^i3^- 
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acteristic  of  strata  of  the  Earopean  permian,  and  which  are  found  in  onr 
coal-measures  as  far  down  as  the  first  coal  above  the  millstone  grit. 
Even  i[)eculiar  ferns  of  our  upper  coal  strata  have  a  typical  analogy  with 
species  of  the  oolite  of  England.  Our  trias,  by  the  presence  of  numerous 
cycadeje,  touches^the  Jurassic  of  Europe.  But  it  is  especially  from  our 
ffora  of  the  lower  cretaceous  that  we  have  a  vegetable  exposition  i>e<jn- 
liarly  at  variance  with  that  of  Europe  at  the  same  epoch,  and  whose 
types  so  much  resemble  those  of  the  Ettroi)ean  tertiary  that  the  evi- 
dence of  the  age  of  the  formation,  where  the  plants  have  been  foand, 
could  not  be  admitted  by  paleontologists  until  after  irrefutable  i)roofs 
of  it  had  been  obtained. 

Professor  Newberry,  in  the  report  mentioned  above,  has  already  given 
sufficient  details  of  the  history  of  these  plants,  the  scientific  value  of 
their  discovery,  the  interest  and  the  discussion  which  they  have  kindled. 
He  ha«  also  rendered  full  justice  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hay  den, 
to  whom  we  owe  what  we  may  consider  as  the  most  important  materials 
furnished  at  our  time  to  the  consideration  of  vegetable  paleontology-. 
Professor  Newberry's  enumeration  of  onr  cretaceous  aud  tertiary  plants 
is  limited  to  what  was  known  after  the  exploration  of  Messrs.  Mareou 
and  Cappellini  in  1863.  Since  then  the  researches  of  Professor  Hayden 
and  Dr.  J.  Leconte  have  procured  new  materials,  which  have  be^n  de- 
scribed find  figured  for  a  final  report  of  Professor  Haydeu's  exploration. 
Those  materials  are  now  briefly  examined  in  order  to  render  as  complete 
as  possible  our  review  of  the  American  cretaceous  and  tertiary  flora  and 
of  its  relation  to  the  European  flora  of  the  same  epochs. 

• 

SECTION  1. — CRETACEOUS  FLORA. 

In  1867  Dr.  John  Leconte  had  the  kindness  to  send  me  a  small  lot  of 
cretaceous  fossil  plants  from  Fort  Ellsworth,  Kansas ;  the  same  locality 
where  had  been  obtained  the  cretaceous  leaves  collected  by  Messrs. 
Mareou  and  Capellini,  and  described  by  Professor  Heer.  These  i>lauts 
were  figured  and  described  as  an  appendix  to  a  paper  on  species  of  fos- 
sil plants  from  the  tertiary  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.*  Though  the 
lot  of  these  specimens  was  small,  it  fiimished  an  interesting  contiibu- 
tion  to  the  fossil  botany  of  the  cretaceous,  especially  in  confirmation  of 
what  had  been  already  remarked  on  the  miocenic  facies  of  this  flora. 
Besides  Proteoides  acuta,  P.  grerilUaformiSj  Androniedu  Parlatoriij  and 
Mafjnolia  alternant,  already  described  by  Professor  Heer  in  his  memoir 
on  the  leaves  of  Mareou  and  Capellini,  the  appendix  mentions  a  .new 
species,  PopnlHcs  microphylln^^  represented  only  by  two  partly-broken 
specimens;  PliyUites  Z>efw)ayb?f?/s,  a  leaf  still  smaller  than  the  former 
ones,  with  irregularly  dentate  borders  and  an  irregular  (somewhat  ob- 
scure) nervation ;  Sassafra.^  Lecontenmnn,  a  fine  large  ovate  lanceolate 
leaf,  resembling,  by  its  outlines,  a  leaf  of  Magnolia,  but  with  the  pecu- 
liar nervation  of  sassafras ;  Persea  NchrascenHis,  related  to  Persea  Innei' 
folia  (Heer)  and  other  species  of  the  miocene  and  of  the  eocene  of  Europe ; 
Cinnamomum  Heerii,  (Lesqx.,)  a  plant  already  described  from  si)ecimen8 
collected  by  Dr.  J.  Evans  at  Nanaimo.t  This  species,  in  both  collections, 
is  represented  by  one  specimen  only;  and  as  the  Ellsworth  specimen  has 
its  base  scraped  away,  and  that  of  Nebraska  has  the  point  broken,  the 
comparison  of  both  leaves  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  and  therefore  the 
identity  is  not  certain.    The  leaves  have,  indeed,  the  same  general  out- 


*  TFans.  Amer.  PhU.  Soc,  Vol.  XIII,  page  340,  Phite  23,  May,  1867. 
t  Amer.  Jour,  of  Nat.  Science  and  Arts,  Vol.  XXVII,  page  ici. 
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line  aud  the  same  kind  of  nervation,  and  if  not  of  the  same  species, 
they  belong  to  two  nearly  related  species  of  Cinnamomum. 

The  following  list  is  an  enumeration  of  these  cretaceous  plants  and 
of  those  sent  me  somewhat  later  by  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  Dr.  Leconte,  and 
a  small  lot  presented  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  Professor  B.  F. 
Mudge,  of  Kansas  University,  With  the  list  of  those  published  by 
Professor  Heer  and  Dr.  Newberry,  which  is  given  in  Dr.  Hayden's  for- 
mer report,  the  table  completes  the  exposition  of  what  is  known  till 
now  of  our  cretaceous  flora : 

1.  Fopulm  microphyllMSj  Lesqx.,  Fort  Ellsworth,  J.  L.  C. 

2.  Phyllites  rutcefolitis^  Lesqx.,  Fort  Ellsworth,  J.  L.  C, 

3.  Fersea  Nebrascensu,  Lesqx.,  Fort  Ellsworth,  J.  It.  C. 

4.  Sassafras  LeconteanuMj  Lesqx.,  Fort  Ellsworth,  J.  L.  C. 

5.  Cinnamomum  Heerii^  Lesqx.,  Fort  Ellsworth,  J.  L.  C* 

6.  Lygodiumj  (fj  fragment  of  fern,  Northwest  Salina,  Kansas,  B.  F.  M. 

7.  Pterophyllum  Haydeniij  Lesqx.,  Decatur,  Nebraska,  F.  V.  H. 

8.  Olyptostrobusgracillimus,  L^sqx.,  Dakota  County,  Nebraska,  F.  V.  H. 

9.  Sequoia  (f)  formosa^  Lesqx.,  Decatur,  Nebraska,  F.  V.  H. 

10.  Phyllocladus  subintegrifolim,  Lesqx.,  Decatur,  Nebraska,  F.  V.  H. 

11.  Arundo  cretaceus^  Lesqx.,  Fort  Ellsworth,  L.*  C. 

12.  Liquidambar  integrifoliusj  Lesqx.,  Northwest  Salina,  Kansas,  B. 
F.  M. 

13.  Populus  Lancastriensis^  Lesqx.,  Decatur,  Nebraska,  F.  Y.  H. 

14.  Populites  qfclophylla,  (fj  Heer,  Decatur,  Nebraska,  F.  V.  H. 

15.  Populites  elegans,  Lesqx.,  Decatur,  Nebraska,  F.  V.  H. 

10.  Populites  ovafa,,  Lesqx.,  Dakota  County,  Nebraska,  F.  V.  H. 

17.  Populites  quadrangularis^  Lesqx.,  Pecatur  County,  Nebraska,  F. 
Y.  H. 

18.  Populites  flabellataj  Lesqx.,  Lancaster  County,  Nebraska,  F.  Y.  H. 

19.  Populites  salisburicefoliaj  Lesqx.,  Lancaster  County,  Nebraska, 
F.  Y.  H. 

20.  Salix  protecefoliaj  Lesqx.,  Decatur,  Nebraska,  F.  Y.  H. 

21.  Bctula  Beatriciana.  Lesqx.,  Beatrice,  Gage  County,  Nebraska, 
F.  Y.  H. 

22.  Fagus  polycladusj  Lesqx.,  Decatur,  Nebraska,  F.  Y.  H. 

23.  Quercus  primordiaUs,  Lesqx.,  Decatur,  Nebraska,  F.  Y.  H, 

24.  Quercus  hexagona,  Lesqx.,  Cass  County,  Platte  Kiver,  Nebraska, 
F.  Y.  H. 

25.  Quercus  EllswortliianuSj  Lesqx.,  Lancaster  County,  Nebraska, 
F.  Y.  H. 

26.  Quercus  anceps^  Lesqx.,  Dakota  County,  Nebraska,  F.  Y.  H.   . 

27.  Quercus  semi-alatuSj  Lesqx.,  Beatrice,  Gage  Coimty,  Nebraska, 
F.  Y.  H. 

28.  Ficus  (f)  rlwmhmdeusy  Lesqx.,  Decatur,  Nebraska,  F.  Y.  H. 

29.  Ficus  ff)  fimbriatus,  Lesqx.,  Decatur,  Nebraska,  F.  Y.  H. 

30.  Platanus  aceroides,  (?)  Gopp.,  var.  latior,  Decatur  and  Lancaster, 
Nebraska,  F.  Y.  H. 

31.  Platanus  obtusiloba,  Lesqx.,  Beatrice,  Gage  County,  Nebraska, 
F.  Y.  H. 

32.  Platanus  diminutivus,  Lesqx.,  Beatrice,  Gage  County,  Nebraska, 
F.  Y.  H. 

33.  Credneriu  Leconteana^  Lesqx.,  Fort  Ellsworth,  J.  L.  C. 

34.  Latirus  maerocarpus,  Lesqx.,  Decatur,  Nebraska,  F.  Y.  H. 

^ 

•  Tliese  five  species  from  Trans.  Amer.  Phil.  Society,  loc.  cit. ;  the  followiug  frouL 
Amer.  Jour,  of  Science  and  Arts,  Vol.  XLV,  page  91. 
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35.  Sassafras  Mudgii^  Lesqx.,  Northwest  Salinas,  Kansas,  B.  F.  M. 
30.  Sassafras  subintegrifoliusy  Lesqx.,  Northwest   Salinas,  Kansas, 
S.  F.  M. 

37.  Lyriodendron  intemiedium^  Lesqx.,  Decatur,  Nebraska,  F.  V.  H. 

38.  Lyriodendron  giganteunij  Lesqx.,  five  miles  north  of  Fort  Ellsworth, 
Kansas,  B.  F.  M. 

39.  Magnolia  tenuifolia^  Lesqx.,  Decator,  Nebraska,  F.  V.  H. 

40.  Dombeyopsis  ohtusiloha^  Lesqx.,  five  miles  north  of  Fort  Ellsworth, 
Kansas,  B.  F.  M. 

41.  Acer  obtusilobum^  (f)  Ung.,  Decatur,  Nebraska,  F.  V.  H. 

42.  Acerites  menispermifolius^  Lesqx.,  Decatur,  Nebraska,  F.  Y.  H. 

43.  Negundoides  acutifolia^  Lesqx.,  Salt  Creek,  Dakota  County,  Ne- 
braska, F.  V.  H. 

44.  Paliurus  m^mbranaceuSj  Lesqx.,  Decatur,  Nebraska,  F.  V.  H. 

45.  Rhamnus  tenaa^  Lesqx.,  Decatur,  Nebraska,  F.  V.  H. 

46.  FhylUtes  rhoifoliusy  Lesqx.,  Lancjister  County,  Nebraska,  F.  V.  H. 

47.  Pruntis  cretaceuSj  Lesqx.,  Decatui',  Nebraska,  F.  V.  H. 

48.  Phyllites  urnbonatus^  Lesqx.,  Beatrice,  Gage  Cofanty,  Nebraska, 
F.  V.  H. 

49.  Phyllites  afnorphuSj  Lesqx.,  Decatur,  Nebraska,  F.  V.  H. 
Besides  these  fifty  species,  or  rather  forms  of  fossil  plants  which  are 

new  for  the  American  cretaceous,  the  si)ecimen8  sent  for  examination 
have  numerous  representatives  of  the  following  species  already  de- 
cribed:  PlatanusNewb€rrii,lIeTT]  Laurtis  (PerscaJ  Nebrascensis^JjeBqx.; 
Sassafras  cretaceitSy  Newb'y;  Proteoides  DaphnogenoideSy  Heer;  Pr. 
actitaj  Heer ;  Juglans  fPapulusJ  Debeyana^  Heer ;  Prunus  (Andromeda  fj 
Parlatoriij  Heer ;  and  Phyllites  Van7wnce,  Heer.  There  is  especially  a 
great  quantity  of  specimens  of  that  peculiar  Jtiglam  JDebeyaim  whose 
leaves,  some  of  them  at  least,  resemble  leaves  of  Populus.  The  great 
difference  in  their  size,  and  in  the  length  of  the  pedicels ;  the  mode 
of  curving  to  one  side,  or  dissymmetry  of  the  small  ones,  while  the  largest 
are  exactly  symmetrical,  mark  them  as  separate  leaflets  of  a  comi)onnd 
leaf.  For  this  and  their  nervation,  they  are  referable  to  Jxtglans.  Both 
species  of  Proteoides  are  also  represented  by  a  large  number  of  speci- 
mens, all  with  the  former  obtained  from  the  sinne  locality. 

Considered  in  its  whole,  this  group  of  plants  has  a  strong  miocenic 
facies;  though  we  find  in  it  already  two  species  belonging  to  genera 
characterizing  the  European  cretaceous.  One  is  PterophyUuvi  Haydenilj 
a  plant  whose  generic  name  cannot  be  correct  or  does  not  indicate  the 
true  botanical  relation ;  for  neither  its  leaves  nor  its  cone  can  be  re- 
ferred to  Cycadew.  But  two  fragments  like  ours,  of  branch  with  leaves 
and  of  a  cone,  have  been  described  and  figured  under  this  generic  name 
by  Stiehler,  firom  the  cretaceous  of  Europe,  and  the  affinity  of  this  plant 
being  unknown,  I  preserved  the  name  on  account  of  geological  analog^'. 
The  other  species  is  the  beautiful  Credneriu  JCeconfmna,  a  large  leaf, 
represented  by  a  single  specimen,  unluckily  broken.  The  essential 
character  of  the  genus  is  preserved  in  a  small  part  of  the  basilai*  hori- 
zontal nerve,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  A  few  of  these  new  species  of  our 
cretaceous  do  not  have  any  analogy  with  any  others  known  as  yet  from 
the  tertiary  or  the  cretaceous  or  from  the  flora  of  our  time ;  the  species, 
for  example,  described  under  the  generic  name  of  PopuUteSj  which  have 
the  secondary  nervation  straight  and  continuous  to  the  borders,  like 
leaves  of  Plat4inus,  the  round  outlines  of  leaves  of  Populus  with  their 
base  narrowing  to  a  long,  slender  petiole  as  in  the  Beech ;  the  leaves  also 
described  as  Quercus  semi-alatus^  which  are  broadly  lobed  on  one  more 
enlarged  side,  and  entire  ovate  on  the  other.    Especially  of  unknown 
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type  is  the  peculiar  Ficus  (f)  fimhriatvs^  represented  by  a  broad,  reni- 
form  leaf,  whose  borders  are  fringed  by  small,  nearly  triangular,  con- 
cave protuberances,  equally  distant  from  each  other,  and  turned  up- 
wards. 

Out  of  those  few  exceptions,  the  primordial  character  of  the  flora,  as 
indicated  by  the  plants  enumerated  above,  is  distinctly  Northwest 
American.  The  list  contains  species  of  Liquidamhar^  Populus.  Salix^ 
BetulUj  Fagu^,  Querais^  Plutanu^,  SaesafraSj  Liriodendron,  MagiwliUy 
Acer  J  RhumnuSj  Frunus,  &c.  If  some  of  these  species  may  be  regarded 
as  of  uncertain  value,  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  their  relation  to  the 
genera  to  which  they  are  assigned,  all  represented  in  our  actual  flora. 
Even  the  exceptions  to  this  Nofthwest  American  character  are  very 
few.  Besides  the  now  extinct  races,  like  Credneria  and  Dombeiopsis^  we 
can  record  only  the  species  of  Proteoides  as  referable  to  Australian  forms, 
with  Fhyllocladusy  indicating  an  Eastern  Asiatic  origin.  This  last  is  rep- 
resented by  a  single  specimen,  which,  though  well  preserved,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  prove  generic  affinity.  As  for  the  genus  Cinnamomum^  it  is  so 
closely  related  to  Sassafras  that  its  nativity  could  as  well  be  assigned  to 
this  country,  if  it  did  not  have  mo^e  numerous  representatives  in  the 
tertiary  and  cretaceous  formations  of  our  western  continent,  thus  indi- 
cating its  orijrin  from  Asia,  where  a  number  of  its  si)ecies  have  been 
preserved  to  our  time. 

From  all  that  has  been  published  on  the  subject,  it  is  fully  established 
that  besides  its  Asiatic  types,  the  original  characters  of  the  miocenic 
flora  of  Europe  are  Northwest  American.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising 
that  the  first  fossil  plants  of  our  cretaceous  measures  should  have  been 
considered  as  miocenic  a«  long  as  their  geological  position  had  not  been 
positively  ascertained.  But  even  now,  with  Sill  evidence  ^afforded  to  us 
on  the  subject,  it  may  be  still  doubted  if  the  relation  of  epochs  between 
the  plant-bearing  strata  of  Nebraska  and  those  which  lay  over  them 
and  contain  cretaceous  mollusks  is  rightly  indicated  by  the  fossil  re- 
mains. For  as  it  is  now  ascertained  that  at  a  great  depth  the  present 
fauna  of  our  seas  is  related,  if  not  analogous,  to  the  fossil  fauna  of  some 
cretaceous  rocks,  the  depth  at  which  have  been  deposited  the  calcare- 
ous strata  overlaying  the  sandstone  containing  our  leaves,  may  have 
caused  what  might  be  called  an  unconformable  development  of  zoological 
types.  This  question  is  merely  hypothetically  touched  in  order  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  attention  of  geologists  and  paleontologists 

SECTION  2. — ^TEBTIABY  FOSSIL   PLANTS. 

We  have  first  to  complete  the  list  of  our  tertiary  fossil  plants  as  it  has 
been  done  for  those  of  the  cretaceous  formations.  Besides  the  species 
described  from  the  specimens  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden  and  Dr.  Leconte,  the 
following  list  enumerates  a  number  of  others  from  the  tertiary  of  Missis- 
sippi. These  have  been  established  from  specimens  furnished  by  I^o- 
fessor  E.  W.  Hilgard,  mentioned  in  his  geological  report  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,*  and  hereafter  described  and  figured  in  Trans.  Am.  Phil. 
Soc.,  as  remarked  above.  Their  geological  position  is  not  definitively 
ascertained.    They  appear  referable  to  the  lower  tertiary,  (the  eocene.) 

Species  from  Mississippi: 

Calamapsis  Danai^  Lesqx. 

Saba^  Orayaruij  Lesqx. 

Salisburia  hinervata^  Lesqx.  z 

•  *  Report  on  the  Geology  and  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Mississi^gi^  h^-  "Esv^^"^  ."^BS^- 
gard,  (I860,)  pp.  108,  109,  &c. 
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Populus  monodon^  Lesqx. 
Papuhis  mutabilis  var.  repando-crenata^  Heer. 
Salix  Wortheniij  Lesqx. 
Salix  tabcUariSj  Lesqx. 
Querctis  Mooriiy  Lesqx. 
Quercus  Lyellii,  Heer. 
QuercuH  ret r acta,  Lesqx. 
Quercus  chlorophylla,  Ung. 
/     Celtis  hrevifolia^  Lesqx. 
Ficxis  Schimperiy  Lesqx. 
Ficus  cinnamomoides^  Lesqx. 
Lauru^  pedatns,  Lesqx.  • 

Cinttamomum  MUutlHsippiensCj  Lesqx. 
Banhtia  Helvetica^  Heer. 
PerHca  lanoifoUa,  Lesqx. 
CeanoHius  Meiffsii,  I^esqx. 
SapinduH  nndulatus,  Al.  Br. 
Rhamnus  marginaim,  Lesqx. 
Juglans  apprensa,  Lesqx. 
Juglans  iSaffordiana^  l^esqx. 
Magnoliu  UUgardiana,  I^esqx. 
Magnolia  laurifolia,  Lesqx. 
Magnolia  Lenleyanu,  Lesqx. 
Magnolia  oralis,  Lesqx. 
Magnolia  cordi/olia,  Lesqx. 
Asimina  leiocarpa,  Lesqx. 
Ph  yllitcs  truncatus,  Lesqx. 

Species'collected  by  Dr.  J.  Leconte  :• 

Rhamnus  obovatm,  Lesqx.,  upper  end  of  Purgatory  Gallon,  Colorado. 
ArundOj  fragments,  Purgatory  Canon,  Colorado. 
Bercliemia parvi/olia,  Lesqx.,  Baton  Pass,  Colorado. 
Cinnamomum  affiue,  Lesqx.,  liaton  Pass,  Colorado. 
Abietites  dutnus,  Lesqx.,  Baton  Pass,  Colomdo. 
Juglans  Lecontenna,  Ijesqx.,  Baton  Pass,  Colorado. 
Echitonium  Sophi(v,{\)  Web.,  liaton  Pass,  Colorado. 
Acer^  (f)  numerous  small  fragments  undeterminable. 

Species  from  Dr.  Hayden's  specimens: 

Cornns  incompUtus^  Lesqx.,  Marshall  Coal,  Colorado. 
RJiamnus  saUci/oUuSj  Lesqx.,  Marshall  Coal,  Colorado. 
Cinnamomum  affine,  Lesqx.,  Marshall  Coal,  Colorado. 
Lygodiumj  fragment,  Marshall  Coal,  Colorado. 
Phyllites  sukatus,  Lesqx.,  Marshall  Coal,  Colorado. 
Echitanium  Sophiw,  (!)  Web.,  Marshall  Coal,  Colorado. 
Juglans  Leconteana,  (!)  Lesqx.,  Marshall  Coal,  Colorado. 
Quercus  Lyellii,  (!)  Heer,  Marshall  Coal.  Colorado. 
Quercus  cldorophylla,  (!)  Heer,  Marshall  Coal,  Colorado. 

Dr.  Leconte  obtained  from  the  same  locality  fragments  of  Acer  allied 
to  A.  strictum,  Gopp.;  of  Juglans  allied  to  J.  acuminata^  Heer;  of  Cor- 
fius,  Banksiaj  &c.;  all  too  small  and  broken  for  satisfactory  examination. 

*  The«e  species  and  the  following  ones  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden  have  been  fignred  and 
described  for  the  final  report  of  Dr.  Hayden,  bnt  the  descriptions  have  not  been  pub- 
lished as  yet. 
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With  these,  in  specimens  of  Dr.  Hayden  and  Dr.  Leconte: 

Lastrcea  (?)  dentata^  Lesqx.,  Grolden  City,  Colorado. 
Magnolia  tenuinervis^  Lesqz.,  Golden  City,  Colorado. 

And  from  Dr.  Hayden's  specimens : 

Platanus  aceroides^  Heer,  Eock  Creek,  Wyoming. 

PopulMS  atienuata^  AT.  Br.,  Rock  Creek,  Wyoming. 

Populm  suhroiundtiSj  Lesqx.,  Rock  Creek,  Wyoming. 

Fopulus  (equaliSj  Lesqx.,  Rock  Creek,  Wyoming. 

Quercus  ao'odon^  Lesqx.,  Rock  Creek,  Wyoming. 

Quercus  Haydenii^  Lesqx.,  Rock  Creek,  Wyoming. 

And  fragments  of  Acer  and  Populus,  species  undeterminable. 

The  group  of  plants  from  Mississippi  has  a  more  recent  facies  than 
the  cretaceous  leaves  of  Nebraska.  Except  the  beautiful  pinnate  palm^ 
(Calamopsis^)  distantly  related  to  species  now  living  in  equatorial  re- 
gions, and  a  remarkable  Salisburia^  which  does  not  in  the  least  resemble 
the  only  remaining  species  now  living  in  China,  most  of  its  genera  are 
represented  here  at  our  time,  and  a  number  of  its  species  are  allied  to 
living  ones.  Some  others,  like  Querctis  I/yelUij  Q.  chlorophyllay  Banksia 
Helvetica^  Sapindus  undulatuSj  are  considered  as  identical  with  species 
of  the  miocene  of  Europe,  and  this  all,  therefore,  indicates  with  the 
miocenic  age  a  nearer  relation  than  that  marked  by  the  characters  of 
the  cretaceous  flora  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
positive  evidence  of  contemporaneity,  and  it  is  probably  right  that  the 
strata  where  these  fossil  plants  were  obtained  should  be  considered  as 
pertaining  to  the  eocene,  or  even  to  the  upper  cretaceous.  ludeed.  Dr. 
Leconte's  species  from  Raton  Pass  are  not  less  miocenic  in  aspect,  for, 
except  the  numerous  fragments  of  an  AbietiteSj  analogous  to  remains  of 
the  same  kind  from  the  European  cretaceous,  all  the  genera  are  repre- 
sented at  our  time.  From  the  animal  remains,  however,  fonnd  in  con- 
nection with  the  coal-bearing  strata  of  Raton  Pass,  Dr.  Leconte  consid- 
ered them  as  cretaceous.*  If  it  is  right,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  its 
fossil  flora,  the  Marshall's  Coal  should  be  admitted  also  as  of  cretaceous 
age,  as  the  specimens  from  both  localities  have  plants  api)arently  iden- 
tical—  Cinnamomum  affinCj  Uchitonium  SophiWj  Juglans  Leconteana, 
These  specimens  are  indeed  very  incomplete — mere  fragments  reijre- 
senting  vegetables  whose  identification  is  difficult  and  not  absolutely 
reliable;  nevertheless,  the  flora  bears,  evidently,  the  same  character 
at  both  localities,  as  its  facies  also  is  related  to  that  of  the  Mississippi 
flora.  The  character  is  far  different  from  that  of  our  true  miocenic 
flora,  as  it  is  indicated  by  the  small  group  of  plants  obtained  by  Dr. 
Hayden  at  Rock  Creek,  Nebraska  ;  for  here  on  six  species  only  there 
are  two  identical  with  miocenic  species  of  Europe,  and  five  are  closely 
allied  to  species  of  our  Eastern  North  American  forests.  One  only,  the 
beautiful  Quercus  Haydenii^  is  related  to  species  of  our  Western  coast. 
The  specimens  of  Rock  Creek  are  mostly  perfect  remains  of  plants  easily 
studied,  and  their  characters  undoubtedly  ascertained. 

No  less  miocenic  in  their  characters,  though  of  different  family  rela- 
tions, are  the  remains  of  fossil  plants  obtained  by  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden  in 
his  last  exploration,  and  just  now  received  for  examination.  These 
specimens  merely  belong  to  two  strata;  those  labelled  Henry's  Fork^ 
Muddy  Creek,  and  Black  Fork  being  on  a  kind  of  hard,  silicified  lime- 
stone, with  remains  of  the  same  species  of  plants,  and  therefore  iudi- 

■  ^^— Ml  -  -  ,  I  I II  II  

*  Notes  on  the  Geology,  &c.,  from  Smoky-Hill  River,  Kansas,  to  the  Rio  Grande,  by 
J.  L.  Leconte,  1668.    Columbns,  7th  Janunry,  1871. 
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eating  ideDtity  of  horizontal  station;  those  from  Barrel's  Spring  npon 
yellow  ferruginous  shale,  having  upon  all  the  specimens  the  same  species 
of  fossil  plant  also,  but  of  a  difterent  group  fh)m  that  of  the  former. 
Henry's  Fork  specimens  have: 

1.  Pteris  penruvformiSy  Heer,  in  numerous  but  indistinct  specimens. 
The  species  may  differ  somewhat  from  that  of  Europe,  but,  in  the  state 
of  the  specimens,  the  difference  is  not  appreciable.  It  is  a  large,  lanceo- 
late leaf,  varying  from  one  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  fix>m  one-half 
to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  broad,  with  a  thick,  half-round  medial  nerve, 
and  thick,  mostly  simple,  secondary  veins,  obliquely  curving  to  the 
borders.  This  species  is  not  rare  in  the  miocene  of  Germany  and  Swi^ 
zerland. 

2.  Broken,  obscure  remains  of  a  large  leaf,  with  thick,  oblique,  straight, 
closely-approached  secondary  veins ;  neither  the  middle  part  nor  the 
medial  nerve,  nor  the  borders  are  seen.  It  may  be  compared  only  to 
some  PalmcwiteSj  or  to  the  leaf  described  as  ZingiberiteSj  from  the  mio- 
cene of  Euroi)e,  by  Professor  Heer.  . 

3.  Fragments  of  a  Calamopsis^  or  palm  leaves,(rachis  not  seen,)  one  inch 
broad  and  as  far  distant  from  each  other,  marked  lengthwise  with  four 
narrow  tertiary  veins  between  the  more  distinct  secondary  ones,  five  to 
six  in  number. 

4.  Leaves  of  a  Cyperites,  with  the  same  areolations  as  Cyperua  Ckavan- 
ensiSy  Heer,  but  only  half  as  broad. 

From  Muddy  Creek : 

6.  Aspidium  i^L(i8traea)puUh€Uumj  Heer,  or  il.JFwAm,  Heer.  Tbongh 
small,  the  specimens  are  distinct.  The  leaflets  are  slightly  broader  than 
in  this  last  species,  and  not  quite  as  large  as  in  the  former.  An  inter- 
mediate form,  equally  referable  to  both  of  the  species  of  the  miocene 
of  Europe.  All  the  specimens  of  the  former  and  of  the  following  locality 
have  fragments  of  it. 

From  Black's  Fork :  The  specimens  have  only  fragments  of  the  last 
species,  and  of  Pteris  pennmfomiis^  with  undeterminable  leaves  of  Chf- 
peritesy  resembling  Carex  tertiaria^  Heer. 

Barrel  Spring :  All  the  shale  have  numerous  remains  of  the  three 
following  species.    The  fourth  is  represented  in  only  one : 

6.  Lygodium  neuropteroides,  Si>ec.  nova.  A  beautiful  fern,  of  which 
only  separate  leaflets  are  preserved.  These,  from  one  to  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  proportionally  broad,  are  linear  lanceolate,  slightly 
obtuse,  either  entire  or  more  generally  divided  fix)m  below  the  middfe 
in  two  or  three  linear  lanceolate  lobes,  like  the  living  Lygodium  ikUici- 
folium.  But  the  nervation  is  far  different,  rather  comparable  to  that  of 
a  PteHs  than  to  that  of  a  Lygodium,  The  medial  nerve  is  thin ;  the 
secondary  nerves  branch  three  or  four  times  in  curving  to  the  borders. 
It  is  a  nervation  like  that  of  some  species  of  Neuropteris  of  the  coal 
measures,  especially  of  Neuropteris  hirsuta,  which  the  large,  entire  leaf- 
lets also  resemble  in  their  form.  The  relation  of  this  beautifil  fern  is 
with  species  of  Lygodium  and  of  Osmunda  of  the  European  miocene,  but 
this  relation  is  distant  indeed. 

7.  A  floating  stem,  like  Myriophyllum^  referable  perhaps  to  one  species 
of  this  genus.  As  the  divisions  are  pretty  thick,  it  may  be  rather  com- 
pared to  the  roots  and  rootlets  of  Pragmites  OenigensiSj  .Heer.  It 
is  evidently  related  to  species  of  our  time.  This  Pragmites  of  Heer  is 
from  the  miocene  of  Europe.  Leaves  of  a  species  of  this  genus  have 
been  published  by  the  same  author  from  the  tertiarj'  of  Alaska. 

Oyperus  LeucalianiSj  Heer.  The  specimens  have  a  number  of  leaves 
of  this  species,  which  show  all  the  varieties  of  the  European  plant  with- 
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out  any  appreciable  difference,  varying  from  one-eightli  to  one-foiirtli  of 
an  inch  broad.  The  broadest  of  ours  is  just  of  the  same  size  as  the  leaf 
published  in  Sismonda's  memoir,  li*om  the  tertiary  of  Italy,  as  Cyperitea 
Deucalionu  f  Heer.    It  is  evidently  the  same  species. 

9.  Fragments  of  leaves  of  a  Sahal,  The  rachis  is  not  seen,  and  there- 
fore the  species  is  not  determinable.  By  the  large  di\isions  of  its  leaves, 
it  resembles  Sahal  major  of  common  occurrence  in  the  miocene. 

10.  A  sheath-bearing  leaf  of  grass,  undistinguishable  from  the  one 
figured  by  Heer  in  his  tertiary  flora,  Tab.  XXV,  Fig.  10,  and  described 
as  Poaeites  lasvis. 

Fr<vn  the  small  number  of  the  above-mentioned  species,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  mark  between  both  groups  of  plants  a  diflereuce  of  stage  in  the 
formations  where  they  have  been  found.  But  it  is  evident  that  none  of 
these  species  indicates  an  older  formation  than  that  of  the  middle  tertiary 
or  miocene.  All  the  Glumaceae,  speliies  of  Carex^  Cyperm^  Arnndo  rf-c, 
have  not  been  found  as  yet  in  formations  older  than  the  tertiary,  and 
our  ferns  of  the  group  of  Aspidium  (Lastrwa)  as  well  as  all  the  species 
of  Lj/godium^  are  also  characteristic  of  the  miocene  formation.  There- 
fore the  group  of  these  plants,  taken  in  its  whole,  is  evidently  of  the 
middle  tertiary. 

The  peculiar  facies  of  these  plants  indicates  their  origin  as  from  prairie 
swamps,  covered  merely  with  grasses,  ferns,  and  low  palms.  The  fossil 
remains  do  not  show  any  traces  of  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  trees,  or  of  any 
arborescent  plant  whatever.  It  is  for  the  first  time  that  this  facies,  so 
often  remarked  in  tertiary  specimens  of  Euroi^e,  has  been  observed  in 
those  of  our  country. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  January  12, 1871. 


VL— ON  THE   FOSSIL  REPTILES  AND  FISHES  OF 
THE  CRETACEOUS  ROCKS  OF  KANSAS. 

By  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope. 
REPTILIA. 

The  species  of  reptiles  which  have  been  found  in  the  cretaceous  strata, 
west  of  the  Mississippi  JRiver  up  to  the  present  time  number  fourteen. 
Five  of  these  pertain  to  the  Sauropterygiay  one  to  the  IHnoaauria,  and 
seven  to  the  Pythonomorpha,  In  the  present  report  attention  is  confined 
to  the  species  discovered  near  the  line  of  exploration  of  Dr.  Ilayden,  or 
that  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  and  that  of  Professor  B.  F.Muage, 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

During  the  period  when  the  cretaceous  ocean  extended  from  Eastern 
Kansas  over  the  present  site  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  it  abounded  in  life.  Among  verte- 
brata,  fishes  and  marine  reptiles  chiefly  abounded,  and  in  varied  forms. 
Many  of  the  reptiles  were  characterized  by  a  size  and  strength  exceed- 
ing that  seen  in  any  other  jjeriod  of  the  world's  history.  The  species  of 
Sanrapterygia  and  Pythonomorpha  were  all  aquatic,  but  the  two  tj'pes 
present  very  different  adaptiitions  to  their  mode  of  life.  While  the 
former  possessed  two  pairs  of  limbs,  the  latter  appear  to  have  i>ossessed 
an  anterior  pair  only,  or  with  the  posterior  pair  so  reduced  as  to  have 
been  insignificant.    They  substituted  for  them  an  immeus^V^  Vcs^^^ccvgs^ 

25  a 
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flattened  tail,  which  they  used,  like  the  eels  and  sea-snakes,  as  an  oar. 
The  Sauropterygia  were  generally  stout-bodied  and  with  a  very  markedly 
distinct  neck.  In  the  Fythonomorpha,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  was 
snake  like,  with  narrow  chest  and  neck  scarcely  differing  in  diameter. 
They  were  iuiuieusely  elongate,  and  might  be  called  sea-serpents  with 
considerable  propriety. 

Of  Sauropterifgiaj  Polycotylus  had  a  slender  neck  and  very  stout 
limbs ',  but  in  Ela^mosaurxis  the  neck  attained  dimensions  exceeding  that 
of  any  vertebrated  animal.  The  species  E,  platyurus  was  probably  the 
longest  of  the  order,  lueasurjng  perhaps  fifty  f(Hit,  but  of  this  the  neck 
amounted  to  twenty-two  feet.  This  creature  was  carnivorous,  and  could, 
no  doubt,  like  the  snake-bird,  swim  at  a  considerable  distance  below  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  reach  to  the  surface  for  air,  or  explore  the 
depths  or  plunge  for  fishes  to  the  depth  of  forty  feet. 

Among  the  Fythonomorpha  the  Liodon  dyspelor  is  the  largest  species 
and  the  ClUlastes  intermedlm  the  smallest.  A  specimen  of  Mosdgaurus 
missuriensis  obtained  by  William  Webb  near  Topeka  is  stated  by  hiiu 
to  measure  seventy-five  feet  in  length.  Should  this  be  substantiated^ 
the  L.  dyspelor  was  at  least  one-third  larger.  This  is,  however,  as  yet 
micertain. 

The  upper  arm  bones  of  the  Clidastes  are  remarkably  short  and  wide, 
and  furnished  with  strong  processes  for  the  insertion  of  muscles.  They 
are  among  reptiles  much  like  those  of  moles  among  quadiupeds,  and,  as 
in  the  latter,  indicate  probably  great  power  of  propulsion  in  the  fore 
limbs.  The  finger  bones  were  long  and  slender  and  formed  a  long  fin 
or  flipper,  while  the  upi)er  arm  was  probably  concealed  in  the  skin. 
The  whole  limb  came  off  but  a  short  distance  posterior  to  the  head. 

These  reptiles,  so  far  as  known^  were  all  caiuivorous ;  their  food  was 
chiefly  fishes.  Some  of  the  si)ecies  on  which  they  preyed  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  portion  devoted  to  them,  and  their  structural  characters 
pointed  out. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  develop  the  science  of  geology,  the  writer  would 
be  glad  if  his  fiiends  in  the  West  would  forward  to  him,  in  Philadelphia, 
at  his  expense,  specimens  of  bones  or  teeth  which  they  may  find.  He 
will  return  to  them  determinations  of  their  nature,  and  credit  them 
with  discoveries  which  may  result  fi'om  their  care  and  interest  in  pre- 
serving them,  in  the  publications  of  scientific  bodies. 

SAUROPTERYGIA. 

POLYCOTYLTTS,  (COPE.) 

Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc^  1869,  p.  34. 

This  genus  is  estjiblished  on  a  series  of  vertebrae  with  portions  of 
pelvic  arch  and  posterior  extremity,  discovered  in  the  upi)er  cretaceous 
of  Kansas  by  W.  E.  Webb,  superintendent  of  the  land  office  in  Topek,'^, 
Kansas.  The  point  at  which  tlic  remains  were  found  is  about  five  miles 
west  of  Fort  Wallace  on  the  plains  near  the  Smoky  Hill  Kiver,  Kansas, 
in  a  yellow  cretaceous  limestone. 

The  animal  thus  indicated  is  of  interest  in  American  vertebrate  paleon- 
tology, as  the  first  true  Pleshsauroid  determined  within  our  limits. 
That  its' affinities  are  nearer  to  Plesiosaurus  than  to  Elasmosaurvs  will 
be  apparent  from  the  following  description. 

There  are  wholes  or  portions  of  twenty-one  vertebra),  of  which  but 
two  retain  their  neural  arches,  and  six  are  represented  by  neural  arches 
only.    Four  centra  may  be  referred  to  the  caudal  series,  the  remainder 
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to  the  dorsal ;  only  two  indicate  the  characters  of  the  cervical  verte- 
brae. All  of  these  vertebra?,  except  the  distal  caudal  s,  are  remarkable 
for  their  short  anteroposterior  diameter  and  deeply-concave,  articular 
faces.  This  concavity  is  not,  however,  of  an  open  conic  form,  as  in 
Ichthyosaurus,  but  is  flattened  at  the  fundus,  thus  exhibiting  a  small, 
slightly  disciform  area.  The  usual  pair  of  venous  foramina  appears  on 
the  under  side  of  the  centrum.  The  neural  arch  is  continuous  with  the 
latter,  and  exhibits  no  trace  of  connecting  suture.  The  diapophyses 
arise  from  the  neural  arch  in  all  the  dorsals ;  they  are  compressed  and 
vertical  in  section.  The  arch  is  of  course  narrow  anteroposteriorly,  and 
presents  a  pair  of  moderately  prominent  zygapophyses  in  each  direction, 
the  posterior  as  usual  articulating  downwards,  the  anterior  upwards. 
On  some  of  the  vertebrae  they  become  closely  approximated.  The  neu- 
ral spines  are  narrow  anteroposteriorly,  but  much  stouter  transversely 
than  in  Elatfmosaurus  ;  they  are  strongly  grooved  at  the  base,  both  an- 
teriorly and  posteriorly,  most  so  i)osteriorly. 

Tbe  caudal  vertebrae  are  anteriorly  quite  as  large  as  the  dorsals.  Two 
anterior  caudals  x)resent,  on  the  latero-inferior  part  of  the  posterior  mar- 
gin, a  pair  of  widely-separated,  articular  surfaces  for  chevron  bones. 
A  portion  of  one  of  the  latter  remains ;  it  is  narrow  and  subcylindric  at 
the  base.  The  diapophyses  are  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  cen- 
trum, and  are  continuous  with  it,  and  without  trace  of  suture.  There 
are  two  distal  cervicals  which  are  much  smaller  than  the  preceding. 
They  are  solidly  coossified  and  have  been  broken  from  one  anterior  to 
them,  with  which  they  have  been  also  ankylosed.  Processes  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  diapophyses  have  disappeared,  while  a  strong  infero-lateral 
process  projects  from  the  middle  of  each,  similar  in  i)osition  to  the  i)ara- 
l)ophyses  (or  whatever  they  may  be)  of  the  ElasmoHannis.  These  pro- 
cesses are  deeurved  and  much  thickened  and  rugose ;  they  may  be  de- 
scribed as  more  or  less  elongate  conic.  The  neural  canal  of  these  ver- 
tebrae is  well  marked,  though  small.  The  coossification  of  cervical  ver- 
tebrae is  a  remarkable  character,  and  very  unusual.  It  does  not  seem 
probable  that  these  si)ecimens  represent  a  diseased  condition,  since  they 
are  symmetrical,  and  the  inferior  surface  and  foramina  are  uuaft'ected. 
The  rugosity  is  much  that  of  a  ligamentous  articulation.  Their  size  in- 
dicates a  remarkably  slender  neck  as  in  FlesiosauruSj  but  even  more  so, 
and  ])erhaps  as  elongate  as  in  Elusntbsaurus. 

That  the  portions  of  an  extremity  alluded  to  belong  to  the  posterior  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  presence  of  part  of  an  ilium,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  portions  of  the  vertebral  column  secured  are  chiefly  median  and 
posterior.  The  fragments  consist  of  the  extremity  ot  the  femur,  the  tibia, 
several  tarsal  bones,  and  numerous  phalanges.  The  whole  limb  is  of 
great  size,  compared  with  the  vertebral  column,  and  indicates  power- 
ful natatory  capacity  in  it«  possessor.  What  the  relative  length  of 
the  femur  may  be  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  the  proximal  portion  is  want- 
ing, but  if  it  were  like  the  tibia  it  was  characterized  by  stoutness  rather 
than  by  length.  The  portion  remaining  is  flattened,  and  presents  distally 
two  distinct  articular  faces  for  ulna  and  radius,  instead  of  the  uniformly 
convex  outline  characteristic  of  most  of  the  species  of  Plesiosaurus.  The 
tibia  is  pentagonal,  broader  than  long,  and  not  emarginate  externally. 
The  fibula  is  wanting.  One  of  the  tarsal  bones  is  a  flat,  unequally  hex- 
agonal disk,  of  less  thickness  than  the  tibia  and  the  tarsals  which  appear 
to  connect  with  it.  One  of  the  latter  is  transverse  parallelogrammic, 
with  three  faces  of  broad  plane  articulations  and  the  outer  edge  rounded 
in  section.  Another  tarsal  or  metatarsal  is  a  parallelopipedon  except 
that  one  extremity  presents  two  faces  meeting  at  a  right  aw^<5b.    fe^x^^^jQ^iJet 
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is  similar,  bat  oblique,  t.  ^..  rhombic  in  section  ;  one  of  the  lon^tndinal 
an^U-A  in  a1<(o  prolonged. 

Of  the  pha]angf*s  there  are  individuals  from  three  series.  Portions 
of  flat  t>oues.  pertiaps  T^elon^nj?  to  the  pelvic  arch,  indicate,  as  do  all 
thi-  other  piece*,  that  the  bony  stmctnre  in  PofycotytMs  is  more  massive 
than  in  ElatmotMunuf.  if  the  only  known  species  ha^  nut  attained  «9cb 
hn;;e  iliinensious  as  some  of  the  latter.  Tliea^e  fr^agments  do  not  throw 
much  lijrht  on  the  stmctiire  of  the  pelvic  arch. 

Tlie  fitructure  of  the  bones  is,  like  that  in  the  order  generaDy,  of  the 
coarsest  desr:ription.  There  are  no  mednllary  cavities,  bat  the  mednl- 
lar>-  cells  are  larjre,  and  extended  everywhere  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  each  l>one. 

Tlie  characters  which  separate  this  genus  from  Ple^imaums  may  be 
derivMl  from  the  precedinjr  as  follows : 

First.  The  deeply  bicon4:ive.  and  very  short  vertebral  centra. 

Second.  The  tibia  broader  than  long,  resembling  those  of  IchthffomiU' 
rus. 

Third.  The  coalescence  and  depression  of  the  cervicals. 

Fourth.  The  continuity  of  the  neural  arches. 

Fifth.  The  continuity  of  the  (lia|>ophyses  of  the  caudals. 

The  only  genus  with  which  this  genus  compares  neariy  is  the  Ukau- 
matoHauruM  of  Meyer.  This  is  known  by  but  a  few  fragments,  and  of 
these  but  few  are  present  in  the  Kansas  animal.  The  character  on 
which  1  rely  at  present  to  distinguish  them  is  the  much  less  concavity 
of  the  dorsal  vertebne  in  Thaumatoaaunisi,  This  is,  however,  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory*.  Tkaumaiosaurus  ooUthicuSj  Meyer,  is  frt>m  the  lower 
oolite  of  South  German^-. 

The  bones  are  thoroughly  mineralized,  and  the  adherent  matrLs  is  a 
light-3'ellow,  chalky  limestone,  similar  to  that  which  yielded  the  fine 
frngments  of  the  Liodon  proricfer.  Tliis,  Dr.  Leconte  informs  me,  is 
probably  Meek  and  Ilayden's  Upper  Cretaceous  No.  3,  and  is  a  higher 
horizon  than  that  near  Fort  Wallace,  from  which  Dr.  Turner  procured 
the  ElwtmoHaurtM  platyvruH.  The  si>ecimen8  were  all  taken  out  under 
the  direction  of  W.  E.  Webb,  of  Toi>eka,  from  the  same  spot.  From 
every  ]»oint  of  view  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  belong  to  the 
same  animal. 

.POLYCOTYLU8  LATIPINNIS,  (COPE.) 
Uk\  Cit.,  p.  36,  Plate  I,  Fig».  1-13. 

The  anterior  dorsal  vertebrae  have  the  centra  slightly  compressed  or 
vertically  oval,  while  the  i)osterior  are  more  rounded.  The  anterior 
caudals  appear  to  have  been  round  or  nearly  so ;  they  are  somewhat 
distorted  by  pressure.  The  sides  of  the  centrum  are  slightly  concave 
in  the  longitudinal  direction ;  below  there  is  no  carina,  but  at  least  two 
venous  foramina.  Tliere  is  another  large  foramen  on  the  side  of  the 
centrum,  usually  not  I'ar  from  the  neural  arch  ;  there  are  usually  other 
smaller  foramina  below  this.  The  bases  of  the  diapophyses  are  longi- 
tudinally grooved  behind,  and  separate  a  concavity  of  the  arch  in  front 
of  tliem  from  one  behind.  In  the  most  median  the  most  elevated  dia- 
pophysis  stands  about  equally  on  the  neurapophysis  and  the  neural 
spine  Jibovc  it.  The  diapophyses  are  vertically  compressed,  and  the  cos- 
tal articulation  of  the  only  one  preserved  is  in  the  same  plane.  The 
margins  of  the  external  surfaces  are  not  coarsely  striate  as  in  many 
Sauropterygia,    The  venous  fommina  of  the  distal  cossified  cervicals  are 
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in  pairs,  and  of  large  size.  lu  tlie  proximal  caudals  the  diapopbyses 
are  above  the  middle  of  the  sides  of  the  centra.  In  one  the  basis  of  a 
chevron  is  preserved.  It  is  cylindric  and  striate.  The  zygapophysis 
on  the  hinder  aspect  of  a  dorsal  has  a  disciform  articular  surface  di- 
rected outwards  arid  downwards ;  the  prominence  of  its  upper  face  is 
continuous  with  the  Jateral  ridge  of  the  neural  spine.  The  anterior  up- 
looking  surface  is  equally  small  and  little  divergent. 

Inches. 

Length  two  co©ssified  cervicals 2. 5 

Width  anterior  in  front 1.  7 

Depth  anterior  in  front 0 

Vertical  diameter  centrum  dorsal 3. 42 

Transverse  diameter  centrum  dorsal 2.  7 

Anteroposterior  diameter  centrum  dorsal,  (below) 1. 85 

Vertical  diameter  centrum  dorsal,  (poster) 2. 98 

Transverse  diameter  centrum  dorsal 2. 9 

Transverse  diameter  neural  canal 86 

Longitudinal  diameter  base  neural  spine 1. 22 

Longitudinal  diameter  ba^e  diapophysis  1.2 

Length  between  extremities  zygapophyses,  (dorsal) 2. 26 

Depth  of  cup  of  vertebrae 63 

Length  centrum  anterior  caudal 1.  73 

Distance  between  bases  chevron  bone,  (caudal) 2. 58 

It  may  be  observed  the  anterior  caudals  have  a  nearly  round  articu- 
lar extremity ;  one  of  them  is  a  little  wider  than  high,  but  they  are  too 
much  distorted  to  furnish  reliable  measurements. 

The  portion  of  ilium  preserved  is  an  extremity.  It  is  flat  on  one  side 
and  convex  on  the  other.  The  shaft  is  solid.  The  articular  extremity 
is  oblique,  and  presents  a  tnuicate  extremity,  which  is  at  right  angles 
to  a  short,  recurved  margin,  which  has  been  an  insertion  or  articulation; 
the  flat  surface  is  rugose  distally.  Long  diameter  of  extremity,  2.75 
inches ;  of  shaft,  1.9  inches.  Tl'ie  articular  faces  of  the  extremity  of 
the  femur  are  at  an  open  angle  with  each  other,  and  are  strongly  con- 
ea^ve  in  transverse  section.  The  femur  is  here  very  flat,  with  narrow  mar- 
gins ;  it  becomes  stouter  with  diminishing  width.  Distally  the  surface 
is  marked  by  grooves  and  small  foramina.  What  may  be  tibia  is  the 
basal  frustum  of  a  wedge ;  the  articular  faces  broad,  the  outer  margin 
narrowed ;  the  fiices  slightly  concave.  The  inner,  margin  is  shorter 
than  the  outer,  and  the  distal  part  of  it  presents  a  broad,  articular  face. 
Some  of  the  tarsal  bones  have  been  already  described.  There  are  thir- 
teen metatarsals  and  phalanges.  They  are  of  stout  proportions  and  are 
considerably  constricted  medially.  Those  of  one  series  are  square  in 
section ;  those  of  another,  transverse ;  those  of  the  thir^d  transverse 
with  one  edge  thinned  or  acuminate  in  section.  Some  of  each  form  are 
more  elongate  than  others. 

Inches. 

Width  femur  at  extremity,  (restored) 8. 

Depth  femur  at  extremity,  (median) 1. 3 

Width  femur  four  inches  from  extremity 6. 

Thickness  femur  four  inches  from  extremity 1. 95 

Width  tibia 3. 88 

Length  externally 2. 6 

Width  tarsi  tibiale 2. 48 

Thickness  tarsi  tibiale 1. 52 

Length  parallelepiped  phalange 1*  5fe 
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Inches. 

Width  parallelopiped  phalange 1. 2 

Thickness  parallelopiped  phalange 1. 2 

Thickness  depressed  phalange 1. 

Width  depressed  phalange 1. 4 

Length  depressed  phalange 1. 9 

These  powerful  extremital  pieces  indicate  a  body  to  be  propelled,  of 
not  less  than  usual  proportions.  If  this  be  the  case  the  number  of  dor- 
sal vertebra}  is  considerably  greater  than  in  the  species  of  this  order  in 
general,  and  approaching  more  the  Ichthyosauri.  I  do  not  intend  to 
suggest  any  affinity  between  the  latter  and  the  present  genus,  a«  none 
exists.  What  the  extent  of  cervical  vertebrae  may  have  been  is  uncer- 
tain. The  caudals  have  probably  been  numerous,  though  not  probably 
so  extended  as  in  Elasmosaums. 

The  size  of  the  species  can  be  approximately  estimated  from  the  pro- 
portions furnished  by  Owen  (Reptiles  of  the  Liassic  Formations)  for 
Ples^iosaurus  rostraUis.  The  skeleton  of  this  species  measures  eleven 
feet  eight  inches,  and  the  dorsal  vertebne  are  of  less  vertical  and  equal 
transverse  diameter  compared  with  those  of  the  present  saurian.  We 
may  therefore  suppose  that  the  latter  exceeded  the  former  in  dimen- 
sions. 

William  E.  Webb,  of  Topeka,  discovered  the  specimens  from  which 
this  species  was  first  described,  and  liberally  forwarded  them  to  me  for 
eitkmination  and  description.  Other  specimens  have  been  discovered 
since  that  time  by  various  other  persons.  I  have  received  numerous 
fragments  of  an  individual  of  about  the  size  of  the  one  above  described, 
which  were  found  by  Professor  B.  P.  Mudge,  at  a  point  near  the  mouth 
of  the  north  branch  of  the  Smoky  Hill  River. 

These  consist  of  a  few  vertebrae,  portions  of  pelvic  and  scapular 
arches,  and  three  proximal  bones  of  the  limbs.  Which  of  these  is 
femur  and  which  humerus  I  am  unable  to  determine,  owing  to  their 
close  resemblance.  The  vertebrje  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  8i>eci- 
men  just  described.  The  limb  bones  are  stout  and  expanded  and 
thinned  distally ;  this  thinning  is  remarkable  and  indicates  a  much- 
flattened  metapodial  region.  The  head  is  slightly  expanded,  the  ai-tic- 
ular  face  being  turned  obliquely  to  the  inner  face  of  the  shaft;  the  surface 
is  pitted  for  attachment  of  the  articular  cartilage ;  two-fifths  the  length 
from  the  proximal  end  is  an  extensive  and  exceedingly  rugose  surface, 
as  wide  as  the  shaft,  for  the  insertion  of  the  adductor  muscles. 

M. 

Diameter  of  centrum  of  lumbar  vertebrflB ^0. 08 

Length  (!)  humerus ^0.  45 

Diameter  head 0. 125 

Diameter  shaft 0.098 

Diameter  distal  end  (transverse)  restored  in  part 0. 18 

Should  the  humerus  have  been  related  to  the  fore  limb  as  in  Plesio- 
sauriis  dolichodiruSj  Conyb.,  the  latter  would  have  had  a  length  of  four 
feet  three  inches ;  as  the  proportions  of  the  radius  and  phalanges  are 
shorter,  the  limb  w^as  probably  relatively  shorter.  If  related  to  the 
total  length,  as  in  the  same  Plesiosaur,  the  humerus  would  indicate  a 
length  of  seventeen  and  a  half  feet.  As  the  cervical  vertebrsB  become 
attenuated  as  compared  with  the  dorsals  to  a  greater  degree  in  Poly- 
cotylus  than  in  PlesiosauruSj  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  length  of  this 
species  exceeded  that  amount. 
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ELASMOSATJRUS,  (COPE.) 

Leconte^B  Notes  on  Geology  of  the  Route  of  the  Union  Paci6c  Railroad,  1868,  p.  68. 
Cope,  Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  1868,  p.  92.    Transac.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1869,  p.  44. 

This  genus  has  been  more  completely  preserved  to  iis  than  any  other 
American  representative  of  the  order,  and  hence  may  be  accepted  as 
most  clearly  expressive  of  its  characters.  In  the  interpretation  of  these, 
however,  considerable  diflBcnlty  has  been  experienced,  a^  the  structure 
form  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  reverse,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  usual 
proportions  of  known  reptiles. 

The  determination  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  vertebral  column 
has  been  rendered  certain  by  the  fortunate  completeness  of  the  cervical 
series,  as  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  latter,  equaling  three  times 
that  of  the  body,  renders  the  most  careful  scrutiny  necessary. 

The  neural  arches  are  every  where  contiftuous  with  the  centra,  with- 
out sign  of  suture,  and  are  externally  plane.  The  neural  canal  is  ex- 
ceedingly small  for  the  size  of  the  vertebra;,  especially  on  the  lumbars 
and  caudals. 

The  dorsal  vertebrae  are  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  diapophyses 
disappear  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  series,  and  gradually  diminish  in 
length  from  behind  forwards  to  the  point  of  disappearance.  On  the 
median  and  posterior  parts  of  the  series,  they  are  very  elongate,  and 
rise  for  a  short  distance  from  the  biisis  of  the  neural  arch.  Anteriorly, 
they  descend  and  shorten,  and  finally  remain  only  as  the  slightly  ele- 
vated borders  of  rib-pits.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  column  to  the  cervicals,  the  neural  spines  are  of  great  elevation, 
and  of  such  antero-posterior  extent  as  to  he  nearly  continuous. 

The  cer\ical  vertebrae  are  not  only  more  numerous,  but  become  ante- 
riorly much  smaller  and  more  attenuated  than  in  its  allies  of  the  same 
family.  They  are  remarkably  compressed,  the  centra  much  longer  than 
deep,  and  deeper  than  wide,  and  with  smooth  concave  sides. 

The  ribs  of  the  anterior  cervico-dorsal  region  are  inserted  directly  in 
the  vertically  oval  pits  of  the  centrum.  Immediately  at  the  point  where 
these  cease  thin  transverse  processes  appear  to  arise  from  the  lower 
edges  of  the  rib  pits.  They  form  a  continuous  series  with  the  ribs,  and 
soon  rise  from  the  plane  of  the  lower  face  of  the  centrum,  and  are 
directed  obliquely  downward.  At  the  end  of  the  cervical  series  they 
are  directed  nearly  vertically  downward.  The  number  of  these  verte- 
brae is  very  great,  the  antenor  diminishing  to  a  very  small  size ;  the 
whole  measuring  a  little  more  than  half  the  total  length. 

Most  of  the  cervicals  possess  two  venous  foramina  below;  the  dorsals 
two,  and  most  of  the  caudals  one. 

The  resemblance  of  the  caudals  to  the  usual  type  of  Plesiosaurus  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  each  bears  near  its  posterior  articular  aspect,  on 
the  inferior  face,  a  pair  of  articular  surfaces  for  chevron  bones.  Simi- 
lar vertebrae  had  been  described  by  Leidy  as  the  caudals  of  a  genus  he 
called  Dificosaurm  ;  the  study  of  the  present  genus  shows  that  they  are 
really  of  the  cjiudals  of  the  allied  genus  Cimoliasaurus, 

The  ribs  are  simple-headed ;  the  abdominal  ribs  seen  in  Plesiosaurus 
are  possibly  wanting,  as  none  are  found  by  the  discoverer  of  the  fossil, 
after  a  careful  search. 

The  end  of  the  muzzle,  with  symphysis  mandibuli,  was  preserved. 
This  is  flat,  the  symphysis  rather  short,  the  premaxillary  grooved  at  the 
intervals  between  the  dental  alveoli.  The  t^eth  are  deeply  implanted, 
with  small  pulp  cavity ;  are  cylindric,  and  furnished  with  nearly  straight 
elongate  conic  crowns,  which  are  minutely  but  sharply  striate  to  t\^fe 
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tip ;  the  ridges  stnaight,  continuous.  There  are  no  indications  of  nos- 
trils, so  tbat  tliese'wei'e  probably  posterior,  and  near  tbe  orbits,  as  in 
Piesioaanrm. 

The  pelvic  arch  is  more  extended  than  the  scapular,  and  strongly 
resembles  the  pelvic  arch  of  other  Plesiosauridm.  The  scapular  arch  is 
peculiar ;  the  claviculi  are  broad,  flat  bones,  resembling  the  pubes  of  cer- 
tain tortoises,  while  the  coracoias  are  much  like  the  coracoids  of  Pie- 
iiosaurvs. 

The  scapular  arch  is  remarkable  for  the  resemblance  of  coracoids  to 
those  of  Plesiosaurus.  The  clavicles  have  a  greater  transverse  extent 
than  the  former,  and  have  a  very  extensive  line  of  union  medially,  and 
a  narrow  posterior  prolongation,  which  meets  a  similar  anterior  one  of 
the  coracoids,  separating  the  intervening  foramina.  They  appear  to 
form  about  one-third  of  the  walls  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  have  a  con- 
stricted base,  as  in  some  Plesiosauria,  applied  to  the  extremity  of  the 
coracoid.  The  form  of  the  glenoid  cavity  cannot  be  readily  ascertained 
from  the  absence  of  the  scapula.  What  we  have  of  it  would  suggest 
the  existence  of  a  fore  limb,  of  comparatively  little  power,  though  no 
remains  of  such  have  been  found.  The  acetabulum  is  smaller  than  the 
glenoid  cavity;  this  point,  with  tbe  obvious  source  of  propulsive  i>ower 
in  the  tail,  renders  it  probable  that  the  posterior  limbs  were  the  weaker 
of  the  two,  if  any  existed.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  Siicrum,  nor  of  any 
modified  diapopyses  for  support  of  an  ilium. 

The  ischia  are  flat,  sub-triangular  bones,  with  a  long  median  line  of 
junction,  and  communicating  anteriorly  with  the  posterior  prolongation 
of  the  pubic  plate.  Their  posteroexterior  ujargins  project  well  back- 
ward. The  pubes  are  broad  plates,  whose  anterior  margins  diverge 
from  each  other.  They  are  broader  than  the  ischia,  and  form  a  broad 
shallow  basin  for  the  support  of  the  viscera.  The  suture  defining  these 
elements  is  obliterated;  they  are  continuous,  and  form  a  weak,  inferior 
keel  on  the  median  line.  A  simple  curved  ilium  has  been  preserved,  for 
which  there  appears  to  be  a  smooth,  articular  surface  on  the  jiubis  to 
which  it  was  attached. 

Tbe  acetabular  portions  of  these  elements  are  flattened  and  furnished 
with  convex  articular  surfaces.  The  supposed  ilia  are  sbort^  curved 
bones,  resembling  that  of  Plesiomurus  latUipinuft^  Ow.,  or  of  some  of  the 
other  species  of  that  family.  Tbe  shank  is  flattened  cylindric;  the 
distal  extremity,  dilated,  rounded,  and  flattened.  The  proximal  ex- 
tremity sub-truncate,  or  truncate  in  tw  o  or  three  unequal  planes,  and 
with  a  median  pit.  It  fits  well  wiien  applied  to  a  concavity  on  the 
articular  surface  of  the  pubis.  The  vertebra?  above  the  pelvic  arch  were 
furnished  with  elongate,  sub-cylindric  diapo])hy8es. 

The  question  as  to  tbe  i)resence  of  post(».rior  limbs  remains  unsolved. 
Dr.  Turner,  having  made  a  second  careful  search  and  renewed  excava- 
tions at  the  original  locality,  failed  to  find  any  bones  which  can  be 
assigned  to  humerus,  ulna,  radius,  carpus  or  phalanges,  or  similar  ele- 
ments of  the  bind  limbs.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  pehic 
and  scapular  ai-cbes  were  further  completed,  and  an  additional  number 
of  ribs  obtained.  Tbe  inferior  and  lateral  regions  of  the  trunk,  being 
then  so  abundantly  discovered,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  entii*e 
absence  of  the  usually  numerous  elements  of  extremities  f  Tbe  glenoid 
cavities  are  rather  angular,  and  both  were  filled  with  solid,  argillaceous 
matrix.  The  acetabula  are  not  cup-like,  but  mei*ely  exposures  of  the 
narrow,  plane  extremities  of  the  pubes  and  ischia ;  they  were  covered 
with  .thin  layers  of  gypsum ;  the  pieces  of  the  ilia  were  found  imbedded 
in  the  mass  of  matrix  which  occui)ied  the  pelvic  arch. 
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The  allied  genus  ClmoliasaruSy  Leidy?  possesses  a  femur,  as  described 
in  the  work  quoted  above ;  it  is  of  shorter  aud  thicker  form  than  in 
most  PlesiosaurL 

The  skeleton  so  nearly  complete  would  indicate  no  violent  disturb- 
ance of  the  carci^ss ;  but  if  tbere  were,  it  would  be  an  unusual  accident 
that  all  of  the  four  limbs  should  have  been  removed  from  their  sockets 
without  leaving  even  fragments. 

This  genus  is  well  distinguished  from  Plesiosaurus  by  the  peculiarity 
of  the  scapular  arch.  The  mesosternum  appears  to  be  coossified  with 
the  claviculi,  and  the  three  elements  form  a  broad  bibast-plate.  If  the 
claviculus  was  ever  united  with  the  scapula  as  in  Pleaiosaurus^  no  evi- 
dence of  it  can  be  seen  in  the  specimen.  Both  the  clavicular  and  me- 
sosternal  elements  are  broa<ler  and  more  extended  anteriorly. 

The  American  genera  of  Elasmosauridce  may  be  compared  as  follows : 

Posterior  cervical  vertebrae  without  diapophyses:  cervicals  longer, 
compressed,  neck  very  elongate. 

Elasmosaurus. 

Posterior  cervical  vertebrfe  with  diapophyses:  cervicals  quadrate, 
shorter,  depressed,  rapidly  diminishing  in  size,  hence  the  neck  shorter. 

Cimoliasaurus. 

Professor  Owen  figures  and  describes  (reptiles  of  the  Cretaceous,  Pal- 
eontogr.  Soc.)  a  vertebra  which  very  closely  resembles  the  cervical  of 
Ulasmosauriis.  He  considers  it  to  be  the  cervical  of  a  peculiar  Plesio- 
saurm,  which  he  calls  P.  constrictus,  remarking  at  the  same  time,  its 
remarkably  inferior  pleurapophyses.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  species  of 
Elasmosaurus  or  an  ally,  and  to  be  called  for  the  present  Elasmosaurus 
constrictus. 

ELASMOSAURUS  PLATYUBUS,  (COPE.) 

Lcconte's  Notes,  loc.  cit.    Proceed.  Acad.  Nati  Soi.,  1868, 1.  c.  92. 
Discomurua  oarinatuSy  Cope.    Leconto's  Notes,  1.  o. 

This,  after  Mosasaurus^  the  most  elongate  of  the  sea  sanrians  yet  dis- 
covered, is  represented  by  a  more  than  usually  complete  skeleton  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  this  city.  It  was  found 
by  Dr.  Theophilus  H.  Turner,  the  physician  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Wal- 
lace, a  point  situated  three  hundred  miles  westward  from  Leavenworth 
on  the  Missouri  lliver,  and  some  distance  north  from  the  Snu)ky  Hill 
Fork  of  the  Platte  River.  Portions  of  two  vertebrae,  presented  by  him 
to  Dr.  Leconte  when  on  his  geological  tour  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  were  brought  by  the  latter  gentleman 
to  the  academy,  and  indicated  to  the  w^riter  the  existence  of  an  unknown 
Plesiosauroid  reptile.  Subsequent  correspondence  with  Dr.  Turner 
resulted  in  his  employing  a  number  of  men,  who  engaged  in  excava- 
tions, and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  large  part  of  tiiie  monster.  Its  ver- 
tebne  were  found  to  be  almost  continuous,  except  a  vacancy  of  some 
four  feet  in  the'  anterior  dorsal  region.  They  formed  a  curved  line,  a 
considerable  part  of  whose  convexity  was  visible  on  the  side  of  a  bluff 
of  clay  shale  rock,  with  seams  and  crystals  of  gypsum.  The  bones  were 
all  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  gypsum,  and  in  some  places  their  dense 
layer  had  been  destroyed  by  conversion  into  sulphate  of  lime. 

The  scapular  arch  wixs  found  in  large  part  adhering  to  the  bodies  and 
neural  spines  of  a  series  of  the  anterior  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  was  de- 
tached from  it  at  the  academy.  The  pelvic  arch  had  been  slightly 
crushed,  and  the  lumbosacral  vertebrae  forced  into  contact  with  the  ischia, 
where  they  remain.    A  broken  extremity  of  the  supposed  Uixsja.  ^^sk. 
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forced  into  the  matrix  which  supports  the  ischia.  Many  of  the  dorsal 
and  caudal  vertebnB  were  sent,  and  remain  in  continuous  masses,  so  that 
the  succession  is  readily  traced,  and  the  true  relations  of  the  extremi- 
ties preserved. 

In  removing  the  matrix  from  beneath  the  vertebra^  scales  and  teeth 
of  some  six  species  of  Fhysoclyst  and  Physostomous  fishes  were  found, 
including  an  Enchodua  and  a  Sphyraena^he^  latter  indicating  a  new 
species  which  I  Iiave  called  &  carinata.  These  animals  had  doubtless 
been  the  food  of  the  DUismosaurtu. 

The  end  of  the  muzzle  was  broken  from  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
cranium,  which  has  not  been  rediscovered,  though  Dr.  Turner  has  made 
careful  search.  It  was  found  in  front  of  the  vertebrae  here  regarded  as 
cervical,  at  some  distance  from  them. 

The  whole  skeleton  has  been  under  considerable  pressure,  so  that 
most  of  the  ribs  have  been  ])ressed  flat  on  the  vertebrse ;  the  long  para- 
pophyses  of  the  cervicals  have  most  of  them  been  fractured  at  their 
bases  and  compressed,  those  of  opposite  sides  thus  approaching  more 
nearly  in  the  form  of  chevron  bones  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
done.  The  pi'oximal  cervicals  are  obliquely  flattened  by  the  pressure ; 
the  other  cervicals  have  the  bodies  naturally  flat^  with  the  articular 
surfaces  much  less  so  than  the  median  portion.  Some  of  the  caudals 
are  obliquely  distorted. 

DescHptum — Vertebrw. — The  neck  may  be  safely  assumed  as  a  point 
of  departui^e,  as  it  consists  of  above  sixty  mostly  continuous  vertebrae, 
which  graduate  to  an  atlas  of  very  slender  proportions.  Most  of  them 
preserve  more  or  less  developed  parapophyses.  At  the  x)osterior  ex- 
tremity of  this  series,  sixteen  are  perfectly  continuous,  and  in  this  por- 
tion a  great  gradation  in  form  is  apparent.  The  anterior  are  uarix)w, 
compressed,  and  similar  to  the  more  distal  cervicals  in  the  elevated  i>o- 
sition  of  the  lateral  angle ;  the  anterior  are  subquadrate,  thick,  and  with 
lower  lateral  rib,  and  stronger  (?•)  pleurapophysis.  In  these  respects  the 
latter  resemble  tlie  dorsals  which  follow,  toward  what  I  believe  to  be 
tie  tail.  Four  anterior  dorsals  are  in  one  mass  (figured  in  Plate  3 ;)  in 
this  series  the  lateral  angle  first  approacliing  is  finally  lost  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  rib-pit,  the  posterior  thus  resembling  other  dorsals.  There 
can  be,  so  far,  little  doubt  that  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  of 
the  masses  are  correctly  interpreted. 

In  a  series  of  four  anterior  dorsals,  which,  like  the  preceding,  are  in 
their  original  continuous  mass,  those  of  one  extremity  have  centra 
rounded  in  section,  with  inferior  rib-pits ;  those  of  the  other  have  quad- 
rate centra  and  elevated  diapophyses ;  the  former  have  the  character  of 
the  first  dorsals,  the  latter  of  the  median  dorsals.  The  posterior  dorsals 
and  anterior  caudals  form  in  like  manner  a  continuous  series  of  eleven 
vertebra),  fractured  in  four  places.  In  I  hem  the  diapophyses  steadily 
descend,  reaching  the  inferior  plane  in  the  last,  thus  with  the  reduction 
of  the  venus  foramina  to  one,  at  the  seventh,  indicating  the  point  of  tran- 
sition from  dorsal  to  caudal  series.  The  zygapophy ses  preserve  the  usual 
arrangement,  but  are  much  compressed,  so  that  the  posterior  or  down- 
looking  are  confluent,  and  scarcely  separated  by  an  emarginotion. 

The  neural  spines  at  their  bases  have  a  slight  posterior  obliquity,  and 
the  superior  portion  leans  strongly  in  the  anterior  direction.  The  inferior 
limbs  of  the  cer\ical  pleurapophyses  appear  to  be  entirely  wanting.  The 
articular  faces  for  the  chevron  bones  are  seen  at  the  extremity  of  the 
inferior  rib  of  the  caudal. 

Of  the  cervicals  there  are  both  axis  and  atlas.  Of  the  caudals, 
probably  the  distal  half  at  least  is  lost    A  single  vertebra  near  the 
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middle  does  not  relate  to  either  of  those  anterior  or  i>08terior  to  it. 
There  are,  therefore,  at  least  fonr  lost  from  that  region  also. 

There  is  a  considerable  intermption  immediately  anterior  to  the  last 
dors^il  vertebra.  Tliree  large  vertebrae,  with  long  diapophyses  belong- 
ing hero,  were  imbedded  in  the  hard  matrix  which  protected  the  pelvic 
arch.  These  are  far  from  relating  immediately  to  the  vertebrae  preserved 
before  and  behind  them.  I  estimate)  the  number  missing  as  follows : 
Seven  of  the  fourteen  dorsals  presented  have  more  or  less  elongate  dia- 
pophyses. In  the  Plesiosauri^  vertebrae  of  this  character  are  much  more 
numerous;  in  P.  Iwmalospondylus  Owen  gives  seventeen.  If  we  add 
ten  to  the  series  in  the  present  species  it  will  give  the  abdominal  space 
between  t*he  adjacent  margins  of  the  o.  o.  pubis  and  coracoidea  an  ex- 
tent equal  to  the  length  of  the  plevic  arch.  This  is  relatively  shorter 
than  in  the  Plesiomuri.  Dr.  Turner  found  that  a  space  of  *'  three  or 
four"  feet  intervened  between  the  two  portions  of  the  skeleton,  which 
was  otherwise  continuous.  1  think  ten  an  average  number  to  represent 
safely  the  missing  dorsals. 

From  the  cervi(;al  proximal  regions  probably  three  vertebrae  are  miss- 
ing from  two  interruptions.  The  remainder  of  the  servie^l  series  ex- 
hibits three  inteiTuptions.  Most  of  the  proximals  have  been  broken 
medially,  leaving  the  articulations  solid,  an  advantage  in  determining 
their  continuity.  Three  vertebrae  and  one-half  are  thus  found  to  be 
missing  in  this  region. 

The  whole  number  of  vertebrae  preserved  and  lost,  with  the  relative 
lengths  of  each,  may  be  stated  as  follows : 


Crauinm 

Cervicals 

Dorso-lumbars 
Caudald 


Total 


Present. 


No. 


68i 

14 

21 


103i 


{iength  in. 


257.5 
55.10 
60.4 


Lost. 


No. 


10 
30 


43i 


Length  in. 


24. 
22.3 

37.6 
60. 


Total 
lengths. 


24. 

279.8 

93.4 

120.4 


517.6 


This  gives  the  total  length  to  the  animal  of  forty-three  feet  two 
inches,  which,  increased  by  the  amount  taken  up  by  intervertebral 
cartilages,  will  give  roundly  about  forty-five  feet.  Of  this,  twenty -two 
feet  must  be  reckoned  to  the  neck. 

The  cervical  vericbrce  are  assumed  to  commence  where  the  rib  pits 
cease,  and  the  continuous  lateral  processes  commence.  This  point  is 
ascertained  with  difficulty  on  the  specimen.  It  is,  however,  perhaps 
the  same  point  where  the  longitudinal  lateral  ridge  leaves  the  upper 
margin  of  tlie  rib  pit ;  and  it  was  to  the  series  of  vertebrae  which  pass 
this  point,  the  scapuhir  bones,  the  clavicle  and  coracoid,  were  found 
attached.  On  the  anterior  dorsals  the  inferior  margin  of  the  rib  pit  is 
most  prominent,  and  is  finally  produced  in  a  flat  thin  process  which  is 
directed  obliquely  downwanls.  Both  these  and  the  posterior  ribs  are 
crushed  on  the  centra  and  project  obliquely  below  tliem ;  their  mode 
of  attachment  is  thus  rendered  rather  obscure.  A  similar  structure  ex- 
ists in  the  posterior  cervicals  of  Cimoli/MnuruSj  while  on  the  anterior 
dorsals,  or  where  the  rib-origins  are  on  the  lower  plane^  «kh«^.^^3c^s^  ^ca^ 
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pophyses  support  tlie  ribs.  The  proximal  cervicals  are  remarkable  for 
their  compressed  aud  elongate  form.  They  are  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance longer  than  any  dorsals.  The  lateral  longitudinal  ridge  rises  sae- 
cessively  nearer  to  the  neural  arch  and  disappears.  The  articnlar  sur- 
faces are  vertically  oval,  flattened  above  and  below.  The  inferior  faces 
are  slightly  grooved  in  line  with  the  venous  foramina.  These  vertebrae 
diminish  in  length,  and,  after  the  posterior  third  of  the  series,  materially 
in  depth.  They  diminish  to  terminal  ones  of  very  small  size.  In  most 
the  decurved  (?)  pleurapophyses  are  broken  near  the  base,  but  the  basal 
portion  of  various  lengths  generally  adheres.  They  are  as  wide  as  a 
rib  and  scarcely  half  a*i  thick.  On  some  of  the  most  anterior  vertebrae 
they  are  quite  short  and  broad  antero-posteriorly.  They  have  much 
greater  antero-posterior  extent  on  the  terminal  than  the  proximal  cervi- 
cal centra,  having  a  base  five-sixths  the  length  of  the  latter.  The  zyga- 
I)ophy8e8  have  relatively  a  larger  size  on  these  than  any  other  vertebrse. 
In  such  the  centrum  is  less  compressed,  though  with  concave  sides,  and 
with  a  section  rather  quadrate. 

Measurements. — The  cervical  vertebr®  from  the  sixty-sixth  to  the 
thirty -ninth  are  all  longer  than  the  dorsals;  they  commence  four  inches 
in  length,  increase  to  five,  and  diminish  to  four  again. 

Inches.         Lin. 

Length  of  sixty-third  cervical 4  9.2 

Depth  articular  face  of  the  centrum 3  8. 

Width  articular  face  of  the  centrum 3  10. 2 

Total  elevation  ninth  do 2  9. 

Anterior-posterior  diam.  third  cervical 2  2. 

Transverse  diam.  third  cervical 2  11, 

Length  head  of  rib 1  9. 7 

Width  head  of  rib 1  3. 

Width  shaft  of  rib 1  10. 5 

Many  of  the  ribs  preserved  have  been  pressed  upon  the  vertebne  and 
crushed. 

The  first  dorsal  is  that  vertebra  which  first  presents  a  distinct  articu- 
lation for  a  rib.  The  diapophyses  are  never  much  elevated  above  the 
centrum  and  are  longest  on  the  thirteenth,  (inserting  seven  supposed  to 
be  lost.)  Their  form  is  stout  and  much  depressed,  and  distallv  expanded. 
They  diminish  gradually,  and  on  the  third  are  represented  by  a  longi- 
tudinal, slightly-concave,  articular  surface,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
the  caudals.  This  surface  is  bounded  above  and  below  by  a  longi- 
tudinal angulation ;  the  superior  is  first  distinct  on  the  first,  and  bounds 
the  articular  surface  last  on  the  third.  They  give  the  transverse  section 
of  the  posterior  cervicals  a  pentagonal  form  ;  that  of  the  ant^erior  dorsals 
is  nearly  circular.  The  latter  are  strongly  constricted  medially,  and  the 
articular  faces  are  slightly  concave.  The  external  surface  near  the  in- 
cluded angle  is  coarsely  ridged,  in  conformity  with  coarse  cellular  texture 
of  the  spongy  bone.  The  venous  foramiiia  gradually  become  more 
widely  separated,  approaching  each  other  again  on  the  posterior  cervi- 
cals. On  the  dorsals  they  occupy  the  bottom  of  a  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced concavity.  These  concavities,  on  the  posterior  dorsals,  are 
bounded  externally  by  a  strong  obtuse  longitudinal  angulation,  giving 
a  quadrate  outline  to  the  section  of  the  centrum  in  this  part  of  the  series. 

The  posterior  cervicals  are  not  readily  distinguished  from  the  anterior 
dorsals.  In  the  latter  the  ribs  appear  to  be  present,  of  reduced  length, 
judging  from  the  smaller  size  of  the  remaining  heads.  The  articular  pits 
continue  to  descend  till  their  lower  marginal  ridge  is  the  inferior  lateral. 
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angle  of  the  vertebra.  On  such  vertebrae  the  inferior  surface  is  flat. 
The  neural  spines  on  dorsals  and  jx^sterior  cervicals  are  of  great  height 
as  well  as  antero-posterior  width,  and  they  allow  a  very  narrow  intei-val 
between  them. 

IncbeA.      Lin. 

Antero-posterior  diameter  (!)  twelfth  dorsal 3         7.2 

Transverse  diameter  articular  surface 4  10. 

Vertical  diameter  aiticular  surface 4         2. 5 

!Neur{U  canal  and  spine  (latter  broken) 5         3. 5 

Length  diapophysis  twelfth  dorsal 4 

Width  diapophysis  at  middle 1  10. 

Antero-posterior  diam.  {i?)eleventh  dorsal 3         4. 6 

Transverse  i)osterior  of  articular  face 5         3. 

Vertical  posterior  of  articular  face 3  10. 

Transverse  posterior  of  neural  canal 10. 2 

Transverse  posterior  of  articular  face,  third  dorsal 6         2. 5 

Elevation  centrum,  arch  and  spine,  second  dorsal 11         9. 

Elevation  upper  edge  zygapophysis,  second  dorsal 6 

Length  zygapophysis,  upper  edge,  second  dorsal 1  10. 2 

Length  centrum,  last  cervical 4 

Width  centrum  articular  face  cervical 5         3. 

Elevation  neural  arch  and  spine  cervical 7         9. 

Antero-posterior  width  neural  spine  of  cervical  at  zygapoph- 
ysis    3         7. 

The  catidul  vertehrcc  have  slightly  concave  articular  surfaces,  which 
are  not  bounded  by  groove  or  ridge.  The  neural  arches  have  iiat  sides, 
and  there  is  no  longitudinal  ridge  above  the  diapophyses.  The  neural 
spines  are  elevated,  the  margins  of  those  of  the  adjacent  vertebra)  close 
together.  The  diapophysis  is  very  short  and  wide,  terminating  in  a 
large  oval  concavity  for  the  pleiirapophyses.  Each  limb  of  the  chevron 
bone  is  attached  to  an  articular  surface  on  the  lower  posterior  face  of 
the  vertebra,  at  the  extremity  of  a  strong  inferior  ridge.  These  inferior 
ridges  are  rather  close  together,  and  distinguish  the  vertebra?  from  those 
of  CimoUusaurus  magnus^  where  they  are  wanting.  They  are  absent  on 
the  anterior  seven  of  the  caudal  series.  The  diapophysis  is  nearer  the 
anterior  than  the  posterior  face  of  the  vertebra.  The  venous  foramen  is 
single  and  median  on  all  but  the  last  six  cervicals. 

In.         Lin. 

Anteroposterior  diameter  of  fourth  caudal 2  4. 

Transverse-posterior 3  10. 5 

Total  elevation 8 

Vertical  diameter  centrum 3  1. 5 

Anterior-posterior  diam.  diapophysial  pit 1  9. 2 

Length  ninth  caudal 1  7. 5 

Transverse  diameter  articular  face 1  6. 

Vertical  diameter  articular  face  do 1  2. 7 

Heads  of  fourteen  ribs  are  preserved,  and  a  great  number  of  shafts. 
The  heads  are  simple,  with  elongate  oval  articular  face.  They  are  ob- 
lique in  the  narrow  direction,  and  frequently  in  their  length  also ;  the 
margins  are  somewhat  everted.  The  extremities  of  the  diapophyses  of 
the  larger  dorsal  vertebne  are  transverse,  some  flattened,  the  others 
more  oval;  the  more  anterior  are  subtriangnlar,  and  the  rib  pits  on  the 
first  dorsals  are  subround  or  vertically  oval.  Thus  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
also  vary.  The  shafts  are  all  flat,  probably  more  so  from  pressure. 
They  are  frequently  curved  in  the  direction  of  the  compression^  ^VsnsJss. 
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suggests  a  vertical  head.  They,  however,  are  probably  more  or  less  dis- 
torted, aod  the  plane  of  compression  changed.  No  well-defitied  distal 
extremity  of  a  rib  can  be  made  out,  nor  have  anything  like  abdominal 
ribs  been  preserved. 

The  scapular  arch  is  remarkable  for  its  large  clavicles  (or  procoracoids.) 
As  preserved;  the  latter  are  quite  convex  downwai;ds,  both  antero-i)os- 
teriorly  and  transversely,  while  the  ooracoids  are  equally  concave  in 
both  directions.  The  clavicles  have  a  remarkable  external  tiat  projec- 
tion, which  is  separated  from  the  glenoid  cavity  by  a  deep  sinus.  The 
glenoid  cavity  is  bounded  by  an  elevated  ridge,  which  sends  a  branch 
along  the  claviculo-coracoid  suture  te  the  precoracoid  foramen.  This 
foramen  is  relatively  of  small  size,  and  is  a  longitudinal  oval ;  the  two 
are  separated  by  an  isthmus  composed  equally  of  processes  of  clavicle 
and  coracoid.  The  coracoids  are  very  thin  except  in  a  transA^erse  por- 
tion, which  extends  across  behind  the  precoracoid  foramina ;  a  Btrong 
elevated  rib  extends  across  the  posterior  face  at  this  point.  The  outer 
margin  of  the  coracoid  is  thickened,  rounded,  and  slightly  concave. 

In.      Lin. 

Greatest  anteroposterior  length  scapular  arch 33  6 

Greatest  antero-i>08teTior  length  clavicle 14  9 

Greatest  anteroposterior  length  glenoid  cavity. .   6  9 

Greatest  anteroposterior  length  precoracoid  foramen 7  3 

Transverse  extent  of  claviculi 27 

Transverse  extent  of  coracoidea 16 

From  acetabulum  to  foramen 7  6 

The  form  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  coracoidea  is  unknown,  and 
they  are  much  broken  on  the  inner  margin.  They  may  have  been  con- 
siderably longer  than  in  the  accompanying  cut. 

The  greater  part  of  the  pelvic  arch  appears  to  be  preserved.  From 
the  obliquity  of  the  median  suture  and  from  the  form  of  the  pubes,  as 
they  are  preserved  on  a  large  nodule  of  indurated  clay,  it  is  evident 
that  they  have  formed  a  boat-shaped  support  te  the  abdominal  viscera, 
with  an  obtuse  keel  on  the  median  line  below.  The  following  diagram 
will  explain  the  relation  of  its  parts : 

In.     Lin. 

Greatest  antero-posterior  length 25 

Greatest  antero-posterior  length  pubis 13       6 

Antero-posterior  median  length  to  noteh  of  ischia 7 

Length  coracoids  behind  notch 4       6 

Greatest  width  pubes 27       6 

Greatest  width  ischia 21 

The  anterior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  pubes  are  very  thin,  as  are 
also  the  median  posterior  portions  of  the  ischiadic  plates.  The  pubic 
bones  are  thickest  on  the  posterior  margin;  they  present  a  downward 
projecting  median  convexity  near  the  anterior  end.  Depth  of  the 
articular  face,  2  in.  8  lin. 

The  superior  surface  of  this  arch  was  brought  to  light  by  the  exer- 
tions of  my  friends,  B.  Waterhouse  Hawkins  and  William  M.  Gabb,  who 
removed  a  largo  mass  of  matrix  which  fortunately  accompanied  and 
protected  it.  This  presents  a  transverse  thickening  extending  across 
it,  and  continuous  with  the  posterior  margin  of  the  clavicles.  A  median 
longitudinal  thickenmg  extends  from  this  to  the  anterior  emargination, 
embracing  in  its  angle  with  the  transverse,  a  shallow  concavity.  The 
posterior  projection  which  is  continuous  with  the  median  part  of  the 
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iscliia  is  strongly  deflexed  behind  the  transverse  rib,  and  is  continuous 
with  the  basin-like  concavity  formed  by  the  united  pubes.  The  glenoid 
surface  of  the  pubes  is  a  sigmoid,  while  that  of  the  ischia  is  regularly 
convex.  The  articulation  of  the  ilium  has  been  exclusively  with  the 
former.  .     . 

Of  the  pleurapophysial  portion  of  the  two  arches  nothing  appears  to 
be  preserved  except  two  lateral,  symmetrical,  long  bones.  One  was 
found  imbedded  in  the  mass  carrying  the  pelvic  arch,  and  they  articu- 
late well  with  the  pubes ;  but  the  articular  extremity  is  too  short  to 
articulate  with  ischia  at  the  same  time.  Though  they  resemble  the 
inferior  view  of  the  procoracoids,  they  represent  the  ilia  of  Fksiosaurtts. 
The  head  is  subdiscoid,  rather  flat,  slightly  projecting  eccentrically 
with  a  ligamentous  pit.  The  articular  surface  is  very  oblique  to  the 
axis  of  the  shaft,  and  is  separated  from  the  surface  by  a  marked  angle 
all  around.    Nothing  like  a  trochanteric  ridge  is  apparent  in  this  bone. 

In.     Lin. 

Length  in  middle  of  curve 9       9 

Diameter  at  head 3       3 

Diameter  distally  on  curve 6 

Diameter  dist/ally  straight 4 

The  shaft  is  flattened  cylindric ;  much  flattened  nearest  the  proximal 
extremity.  The  latter  is  very  oblique  to  the  shaft  and  sli^tly  convex 
near  the  proximal  margin. 

The  end  of  tlie  muzzle  preserved  includes  also  the  symphysis  and  parts 
of  the  rami  of  the  mandible.  The  parts  have  been  crushed  together, 
and  the  ends  of  the  teeth  broken  off.  The  alveoli  of  the  two  jaws 
incline  at  a  narrow  angle  to  each  other;  hence  the  teeth,  which  alternate, 
cross  each  other  near  the  middles  of  the  crowns.  The  parts  preserved 
appear  to  belong  to  the  premaxillary  bone,  though  no  suture  can  be 
found  and  the  bony  walls  are  so  thin  a«  to  render  their  obliteration  a 
probability.  There  is  a  keeled  ridge  along  the  middle  line  above,  which 
is  not  continued  to  the  margin  of  the  bone.  The  form  of  the  muzzle  is 
narrow,  the  sides  subi)arallel  near  the  tip,  which  is  elongate  rounded. 
The  mandibular  symphysis,  however,  is  not  very  elongate,  as  the  rami 
are  given  oft*  at  three  inches  from  the  tip.  The  latter  appear  to  have 
been  quite  slender  from  the  various  small  sections  or  pieces  sent  with 
the  muzzle.  The  premaxillary  border  of  4  in.  7  lin.  exhibits  eight  teeth, 
or  their  alveoli,  of  which  the  median  two  are  close  together,  and  not 
separated  by  any  mandibulars.  The  sections  of  the  teeth  are  round  or 
oval,  and  their  sizes  are  ii'regular,  probably  on  account  of  differing  age 
and  degree  of  protrusion.  The  diameters  at  alveolar  margin  vary  from 
6  lines  to  3.  Their  form  is  slender  conic,  or  with  the  root  slender  fusi- 
form, and  the  pulp  cavity  is  small  and  median,  sometimes  cylindric,  and 
sometimes  narrowed.  The  surface,  fi'om  a  short  distance  above  the 
Alveolar  margins  to  the  tip,  is  marked  with  acute,  thread-like  ridges, 
which  are  sometimes  inteiTupted,  and  sometimes  furnished  with  short 
branchlets.  They  are  more  or  less  undulate,  and  do  not  unite,  but  sim- 
ply cease  as  the  tip  of  the  tooth  is  api)roached.  The  latter  is  smooth 
without  lateral  cutting  edges.  The  width  of  the  mandible  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rami  is  3  in.  .05  lin.;  of  the  muzzle  of  the  seventh 
tooth  3  in.  7.5  lin. ;  at  the  third  tooth  2  in.  4.2  lin. 

General  liemarJcs, — The  tail  is  a  powerful  swimming  organ,  more  or 
less  compressed  in  life ;  hence  the  specific  name,  which  aneans  flat-tailed. 

The  danger  of  injury  to  which  such  an  excessively  elongate  neck  has 
been  exposed,  would  render  the  recovery  of  a  perfect  specimen  lik55k^3M^ 
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present  an  iinnsiinl  aecritlent.  The  neural  spines  of  the  dorsal  re;riou  are 
so  elevated  and  closely  plaee<l  as  to  &illow  of  little  or  uo  vertical  motion 
of  the  eoliinin  downwards,  while  those  of  the  eervical  and  caudal  ivgiou 
bein^  narrower,  the  elevation  of  the  head  is  quite  possible,  and  an 
upward  flexure  easy. 

The  habit  of  this  siiecies,  like  that  of  its  nearest  known  allies,  was 
raptorial,  as  evinced  by  tho  numerous  canine-like  teeth,  and  the  iit»h 
reiuuius  taken  from  IxMieath  its  vertebra?. 

Tlu*  general  form  of  this  reptile,  whether  it  was  furnished  witb  large 
liosterior  limbs  or  not,  was  that  of  a  senxMit  with  a  relatively  shorter, 
more  robu.st,  and  more  i)osteriorly  placed  body  than  is  characteristic  of 
tnie  ser]>ents,  and  with  two  pairs  of  limbs  or  paddles.  It  proji^ixfssed 
by  the  strokes  of  its  i)addles,  assisted  by  its  )>owerful  and  oar-like  tail. 
Tlie  boily  was  steadied  by  the  elevated  keel  of  the  median  doi-sal  line, 
fonned  by  the  broad,  hi^h  neunU  spines.  The  snake-like  nei^k  was 
raised  high  in  the  air,  or  depressed  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  now  aix'hed 
swan-like;  preparatory  to  a  plunge  after  a  lish,  now  sti'etelied  in  re^iose 
on  the  water  or  d(*ilexed  in  exploring  the  depths  below. 

J  differences  from  other  Sauropterygia, — ^The  (mly  genus  with  which  it  is 
necessiiry  to  compare  this  pix'sent  one  is  ChnoIiaHaurus.  Th(^  following 
may  be  noted  as  geucric  distinctions :  The  series  of  ctTvicals  rapidly 
diminishes  in  Cutwliasaurus  in  absolute  size  and  in  relative  length  of 
the  vcrtebifp,  which  are  not  compressed.  In  the  pi'esent  genus  they 
maintain  a  similar  and  incivased  length  for  a  considerable  distanc*e, 
diminish  in  length  ver^'  gradually  and  are  much  compressed.  The 
diai>ophys<iS  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  as  they  descend,  in  CimoUiisauruSn 
continue  well  develo|>ed  until  they  attain  the  inferior  planes  of  the 
centrum,  and  have  there  a  downwaixl  direction.  In  Elasmosauriis  they 
ceat^e  while  yet  on  the  middle  of  the  centrum  and  are  replaced  by  pits 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  length. 

Tlie  neural  canal  is  everywhere  markedly  larger  in  CimoUasauruf^. 

As  the  characters  of  lesser  signilicance  may  be  added,  that  in  Vimo- 
liaaaurm  vuigmis  the  dorsals  with  elevated  diapoi)hyses  ar(»  considerably 
larger  in  the  centra  than  those  in  which  they  are  situateil  lower  dowii. 
In  A\  platifitrus  these  vertebne  are  of  relatively  equal  length. 

The  cervic4il  x)leurapoph3'ses  in  C.  magnus  are  anteriorly  considerably 
stouter  and  l(;ss  flattened ;  the  same  applies  to  more  anterior  vertebne, 
where  they  are  flatter  in  both. 

In  comparing  this  species  with  the  (7imo7ia«a?<rt/A  grandis^  Leidy,  from 
Arkansas,  we  observe,  first,  the  generic  character  of  the  strong  inferior 
diapophyses  in  the  latter.  That  s|)ecies  marks  itself  also  as  a  preemi- 
nently short-necked  form,  as  the^e  anterior  dorsals  are  even  shorter  than 
in  C.  magnuM,  being  ne^irly  twice  as  wide  as  long.  The  depth  of  the 
articular  fa(H.^s  is  also  relatively  greater  than  in  the  E.platyurus. 

LocalUiiUH. — This  species  has  been  found  in  various  part-s  of  Kansas 
besides  that  whence  the  specimen  above  described  was  procured.  Pro- 
iessor  B.  F.  Mudge  obtained  vertebne  from  a  point  thirty  miles  east  of 
Fort  Wallace,  which  probably  belong  to  this  animal. 

PYTHONOMORPHA.* 

This  order  is  more  extensively  represented  in  the  cretiMieous  beds  of 
Kansas  than  any  other,  no  less  than  six  species  having  been  determined 
up  to  this  time.    A  seventh,  Liodon  dyspelor^  Cope,  has  been  discovered 

•  For  tho  (Iciiiiition  of  this  onlcr  boo  Trous.  Anier.  PbiloBoph.  J^ocioty,  1869,  p.  175  aud 
l*roc.  BoBtou  Soc.  N.  Hint.,  18(59,  p.  253. 
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In  th6  continuation  of  the  same  yellow  chalk  formation  in  the  Territory 
of  NedT  Mexico,  and  will  probably  be  found  in  Colorado  and  Kansaa. 

The  genera  to  which  these  species  belong  are  Clidastea^  Gox>e,  IdocUmy 
Owen^  and  Mosasaurusj  Conybeare.  The  two  latter  occur  also  in  the 
cretaceous  strata  of  Europe.  While  Mosasaurus  is  most  abundantly 
represented  in  die  cretaceous  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  (Jnited  States, 
lAodon  abounds  much  more  in  the  central  regions. 

MOSASAUBUS,  (GONTBEABE.) 
MOSASAUBUS  MISSUBIENSIS,  (HABLAN.) 

{Ichthyo9awru9  do.,  Harlan,  Trans.  Amor.  Philos.  Soc,  IV,  405,  Tab.  XX,  1834.  Batra^ 
chiosauruSy  Harlan.  Batrachiotkeriumf  Harlan,  t  Afoaasaurm  neovidiif  Mevor.  f  M. 
maximiliani,  Goldfiiss.  if.  missourieMiB,  Leidy,  Cretac.  Ropt.,  1865.  PI.  VII,  figs.  15, 16,. 
17, 18.) 

The  centra  of  the  vertebrse  of  this  species  are  moderately  depressed.. 
The  centra  of  the  caudals,  posterior  to  the  disappearance  of  the  dia- 
pophyses,  are  as  wide  as  deep,  and  of  nearly  similar  length,  and  with 
anchylosed  cheyron  bones.  A  fine  cranium  figured  by  Goldfuss  shows 
the  crowns  of  the  teeth  to  be  subcylindric,  incurved,  and  facetted; 
but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  belongs  to  this  species. 

An  unusually  perfect  specimen  of  this  species,  or  one  allied  to  it,  was- 
recently  exhumed  by  W.  E.  Webb,  near  the  town  of  Topeka  in  Kansas. 
My  friend  Professor  J.  Parker,  of  Lincoln  College,  of  that  place,  informs 
me  that  it  is  seventy-five  feet  in  length,  and  the  gentleman  who  discov- 
ered it,  that  it  measures  eighty  feet.  Its  mandibular  rami  are  stated  by 
the  same  person  to  measure  five  feet.  Measurements  of  the  vertebrfiB- 
indicate  them  to  be  of  a  size  quite  similar  to  those  of  large  individuals 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  green-sand  of  New  Jersey.  They 
measure  as  follows,  as  stated  on  photographs  by  my  friend  W.  B.  Webb:. 

Inches.. 

Diameter  cervicals  centra  only 2.5- 

Diameter  dorsals,  with  diapophyses 7 

Diameter  lumbars  .  -  j 2 

These  proportions  illustrate  again  the  Ophidian  or  eel-like  form  of  this . 
genus,  and  the  relatively  large  size  of  the  head. 
The  teeth  resemble  in  size  those  of  large  specimens  of  M.  dehayu 

LIODON,  (OWEN.) 

(Proceed.  Britisli  Assoc.  Ady.  Science,  1841,  p.  144.    Cope,  Trans.  Amer.  PbilOs.  Soo.^ . 

1869,  p.  200.) 

This  genus  is  characteristically  American ;  four  species  are  known  from, 
the  western  cretaceous,  four  from  the  eastern,  (L.  mitchillii^  L.  validus^  L. 
sectoriusj  and  L,  laevis,)  and  two  from  the  southern,  (L.  perlatus  and  L.  cong- 
ropa;)  one  species  (iy.anc^8)  is  British.  Some  very  large  species  (JD.  dyspe- 
lor.  L.  proriger)  belong  to  it,  while  L.  oangropa  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
order. 

LIODON  PEOEIGEB,  (COPE.) 

(Transactions  Amer.  PhUos.  Soc.,  1869,  p.  202.  Tab.  XU,  Figs.  22-24..  Macrosaunu 
prorigeTf  Cope.  Proceed.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phil.,  1869,  p.  123.  Leidy,  Cretao.  Eept.  H 
15, 16,  [candal  vertebra.]) 

The  history  of  this  large  Mosasauroid  was  originally  based  on  material 
in  the  Museum  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  brought 
2Q  a 
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by  Professor  Loais  Agassiz  from  the  cretacoons  beds  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Fort  Hayes,  Kansas,  and  near  the  line  of  the  Soathem  Pacific  Rail- 
road. It  consists  of  the  greater  part  of  the  muzzle  from  the  orbits,  with 
the  right  dentary  and  left  pterygoid  bones  nearly  complete;  one  cervical 
vertebra,  (with  hypapophysis,)  one  dorsal,  one  caudal  with  diapophysis, 
and  ten  candals  without  dia])opliysis.  Smaller  portions  of  the  BkcVeton 
have  also  been  found  by  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden  and  Professor  B.  F.  Mudge. 

The  characters  presented  by  the  vertebral  column  indicate  an  exces- 
sively elongate  reptile ;  the  transverse  diameter  of  one  of  the  distal  caudail 
vertebraj  is  less  than  one-fifth  that  of  a  proximal  with  short  diai)ophysis, 
while  four  consecutive  ones  of  the  former  show  but  little  variation  in 
dimensious.  This  diminution  amounts  to  f  of  a  transverse  diameter  of 
the  larger  form.  With  this  ratio  as  a  basis,  fifty-three  §  vertebrae  would 
form  a  complete  series  from  caudals  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  last  of 
the  four,  to  the  proximal  caudal  above  mentioned.  There  have  been,  no 
dbubt,  several  caudals  in  advance  of  the  latter,  as  the  diapophyses  are 
small.  From  the  slow  rate  of  diminution  of  the  columns  of  other  species 
examined,  it  may  be  supposed  that  sixty  caudal  vertebrae  is  below 
rather  than  above  the  true  number. 

The  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebrai  have  been  slightly  crushed  as  they 
lay  on  the  side,  and  present  a  narrawer  diameter  than  is  normal ;  the 
cup  of  the  cervical  has  not  been  distorted,  and  is  deei)er  than  wide, 
presenting  the  character  of  Macrosanrus.  The  rudimental  zygosphen 
consists  of  a  continuation  of  tlie  roof  of  the  neural  canal  in  front,  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  inner  face  of  the  down-looking  zygapophysis  of  the 
preceding  vertebra.  The  latter  is  thus  received  into  a  gi'oove  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  up-looking  posterior  zygai)ophysis.  The  dorsals  and 
caudals  exhibit  with  the  cervicals  that  minute,  sharply-defined  rugosity 
which  characterizes  all  the  projecting  margins,  especially  those  of  the 
hypapophysis  and  diapophyses  in  this  genus  and  Clidastes.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  cervical  is  marked  with  either  inosciUating  striaj  or  im- 
pressed punctflB.  The  same  character  marks  the  cranial  bones,  though 
•they  do  not  i)re^>nt  such  rugosity  as  the  vertcbrse. 

The  proximal  caudal  presents  a  subhexagonal  section,  of  which  the 
inferior  and  supero-lateral  sides  ai'c  longest;  articular  faces  about  as 
broad  as  high.  A  broad,  smooth  space  between  the  chevron  bones. 
Diapophyses  with  broad,  ovate,  transverse  section. 

A  caudal  without  diapophyses,  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  series, 
estimated  by  the  size,  is  but  slightly  deeper  than  long,  and  with  parallel 
lateral  outlines  of  the  articular  faces.  The  neural  arch  is  very  much 
narrowed  antero-posteriorly,  but  has  a  greater  transverse  extent  at  its 
lower  part ;  above  the  spine  is  much  compressed,  but  not  widened.  The 
zygapophyses  remain  as  rudiments  just  above  the  small  neural  canal, 
but  do  not  probably  touch  each  other.  There  are  two  anterior  and  two 
posterior  narrow  ribs  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  neural  spine.  The 
more  disUil  caudals  have  wider  neural  spines,  and  the  arch  also  has  a 
greater  anteroposterior  extent.  The  zygapophyses  are  scarcely  traceable 
and  the  neural  spine  is  strongly  striate.  The  reverse  arrangement  is 
observed  in  CUdmies  propythouj  where  the  neural  spine  of  the  proximal 
caudal  has  considerable  extent,  while  those  of  the  posterior  and  distal 
vertebraj  are  almost  cylindric,  especially  the  neurapophyses. 

Dimeneians, 

Inches. 

DoreaV^gth 3.35 

Dorsal,  width  cup 2.5 

Dorsal,  depth  cup 2.77 
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Inches. 

Proximal  oandal,  length 2.14 

Proximal  do.,  width  onp 3.43 

Proximal  do.,do^thcap 3.23 

Caudal  without  diap.,  No.  1,  length t 1.6 

Caudal  without  diap.,  No.  1,  depth  cup 2.65 

Caudal  without  diap.,  No.  1,  width  cup 2.6 

Caudal  without  diap.,  No.  1,  height  neural  canal 4 

Caudal  without  diap..  No.  1,  antero-postorior  width  neural  spine 8 

Caudal  without  diap.,  No.  2,  length 1.2 

Caudal  without  diap.,  No.  2,  depth  cup 2.15 

Caudal  without  diap.,  No.  2,  width  cup 1.86 

Caudal  without  diap.,  No.  2,  width  neural  sp.  (ant^ro-posterior) 1. 07 

Caudal  without  diap.,  distal,  length 5 

Caudal  without  diap.,  depth  cup 85 

Caudal  "without  diap.,  width  cup 64 

Caudal  without  diap.,  distal ;  diameter,  antero-posterior,  of  neural  spine 40 

The  points  of  attachment  of  the  chevron  bones  on  the  distal  vertebrse 
are  strongly-marked  pits;  on  the  anterior,  the  anterior  margins  of  the 
pits  are  raised  and  contiimous  with  the  chevrons. 

The  muzzle  presents  the  usual  characters  of  the  largo  MosasauroidSj 
but  adds  a  peculiarity  in  the  prolongation  of  the  premaxiUary  bone  into 
a  cylindric  mass  forming  an  obtuse  beak  beyond  the  premaxiUary  te«tb. 
The  bone  is  narrowed  anteriorly,  and  does  not  descend  regularly  as  in 
Mosasaurus  sp.,  but  continues  to  its  abrupt  and  narrow  termination  de- 
scribed. The  extremity  is  deeper  than  wide.  Immediately  in  front  of 
•  and  between  the  anterior  premaxiUary  teeth,  a  short  acuminate  projec- 
tion interrupts  the  surface,  and  in  front  of  this,  a  transverse  depression. 
Above,  the  surface  becomes  flattened,  and  presents  two  shallow  longi- 
tudinal depressions  continuous  with  the  nostrils.  Where  the  premax- 
iUary rather  suddenly  contracts  into  its  spine,  it  is  materially  wider  than 
the  maxiUarj'  on  each  side  of  it ;  in  M.  missuriensi^  it  is  narrower,  accord- 
ing to  Goldfuss.  The  maxUlary  border  of  the  nares  is  rather  suddenly 
concave  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  nares,  narrowing  the  maxUlaries; 
the  latter  gradually  widen  by  the  expansion  of  their  inner  margins. 

No  part  of  the  frontals  is  preserved,  but  a  considerable  part  of  the 
pre- frontal  remains.  It  unites  by  a  very  coarse  overlapping  suture  with 
the  maxillary,  whose  outline  forms  an  irregular  chevron  with  the  apex 
l)ointing  forwards  in  the  middle  of  the  maxillary  bone.  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  very  different  from  the  form  given  by  Goldfuss  in  the  M.  missnri' 
emiSj  where  the  most  anterior  point  of  the  suture  is  on  the  nareal  mar- 
gin. The  external  margin  of  the  bone  behind  is  contracted  considerably 
within  the  maxiUary  border,  previous  to  its  outward  extension  toward 
the  orbit.  This  is  much  less  marked  in  the  Clidastes  propythorij  but  is 
distinct  in  M.  misstiriensis. 

The  maxillo-premaxillary  suture  graduaUy  descends  to  the  alveolar 
border  to  the  extremity  of  the  maxUlary  bone,  where  it  descends  abruptly, 
forming  an  interlocking  suture  quite  different  from  that  squamosal  type 
already  observed  in  other  species  of  the  order.  The  length  of  the  pre- 
maxiUary anterior  to  this  point  is  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  same 
to  the  beginning  of  the  nares. 

The  number  of  teeth  on  the  maxUlary  bone  was  probably  thirteen ; 
twelve  alveola)  and  bases  remain,  and  one  is  added  in  the  iK)sition  of  the 
posterior  of  M.  missuriensUj  if  such  existed ;  this  may  be  questioned 
in  consideration  of  the  small  number  of  mandibular  teeth.  PremaxiUary 
teeth  two  on  each  side,  the  anterior  with  bases  separated  onl^'  by  a 
groove.  Throughout  the  whole  series  the  bases  of  the  teeth  are  con- 
siderably more  exposed  on  the  inner  than  the  outer  side. 

The  crowns  are  everywhere  sub-cylindric  at  the  base.^thf^  vKaRst^varf^ 
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more  convex  than  the  outer.  Posteriorly  there  is  a  posterior  catting 
ridge,  as  well  as  a  marked  anterior  one,  both  minutely  crenulate,  but 
the  former  disappears  till  in  the  anterior  teeth  there  is  only  an  anterior 
edge,  the  posterior  face  being  convex  and  continuous  with  the  inner. 
There  is  a  trace  of  cutting  edge  on  the  outer  portion  of  the  extremity  of 
the  crown  in  the  most  anterior  teeth.  The  anterior  ridge  remains  very 
strongly  marked.  The  surface  is  quite  rough  with  longitudinal  ribs,  of 
which  eight  may  be  counted  on  the  outer  asi>ect  of  the  second  maxillsiry. 
These  are  not  strongly  marked,  and  are  separated  by  concave  &cets. 
-  The  basal  part  of  the  crown  is  marked  by  numerous  fine  sharp  striae, 
which  are  most  distinct  on  the  inner  face. 

The  external  face  of  the  maxillary  bone  presents  three  series  of  for- 
amina. These  rise  superiorly  on  the  premaxillary,  and  increase  in  num- 
ber and  become  irregular  on  its  extremity. 

The  ramus  of  the  mandible  is  massive,  and  differs  from  that  of  Moml- 
saurus  gigantem  in  continuing  its  proportions  to  its  extremity.  Its 
depth  at  the  latter  point  is  as  great  as  the  sixth  tooth  from  the  front. 
It  is  prolonged  beyond  the  first  tooth  in  correspondence  with  the  pro- 
longation of  the  premaxillary.  This  extremity  is  compressed  and  obtuse ; 
its  inner  face  is  very  rugose,  as  though  there  had  been  a  closer  union  at 
the  symphysis  than  usual,  though  it  would  not  appear  to  have  been 
other  than  ligamentous.  The  groove  for  Meckel's  cartilage  is  very  large 
and  has  been  exposed  below  the  last  two  teeth,  as  the  splenial  t4>rmiuates 
at  the  third.  Two  series  of  foramina  on  the  external  face  of  the  ramus. 
There  are  alveolre  and  bases  for  thirteen  teeth  on  the  dentary  bone. 
This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  one  more  than  in  M,  griiciliSj  and  one  less 
than  in  other  species  of  Mosasaurus.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the 
dentary  shows  its  marks  of  reception  into  the  notch  of  the  coronoid ;  it 
is  more  compressed  and  less  club-shaped  than  the  corresponding  part  of 
M,  mitohilliij  and  would  indicate  less  lateral  flexibility  than  in  some 
other  types. ' 

The  right  pterygoid  is  of  less  elongate  form  than  in  some  other  species. 
It  presents  the  sutural  face  for  union  with  the  palatine  on  the  outer  an- 
terior extremity,  and  narrows  to  an  apex  a  little  in  advance.  The  den- 
tigerous  face  is  widest  at  the  anterior  third  the  length,  where  the  outer 
margin  is  expanded.  This  then  contract-s  and  is  compressed  vertical  at 
the  tenth  tooth,  where  it  is  broken  off.  The  transverse  process  is  given 
off  a  little  anterior  to  the  ninth  tooth.  The  interior  face  of  the  bone  is 
a  vertical  plane,  without  projection,  except  a  slight  obliquity  at  the  an- 
terior extremity,  and  it  is  clear  there  has  been  some  interval  between 
this  pterygoid  and  its  fellow.    The  superior  margin  is  obtusely  rounded. 

The  bases  of  the  pterygoid  teeth  are  exj^osed  for  two-thirds  their 
length,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  bone,  thus  approaching  the  Platecarpus. 
The  antero-median  are  large,  and  the  anterior  most  closely  placed. 
Their  crowns  are  strongly  recurved,  round  in  section,  and  with  a  fine 
sculpture  of  straight  strise,  most  marked  near  the  base  and  on  the  inner 
side.  They  are  more  spaced  posteriorly  than  any  other  si>ecies  except 
Jtf.  mitchilliijSJid  are  relatively  larger  than  in  any  except  the  same 
species.  They  have  not  the  compressed  form  with  basal  shoulder, 
characteristic  of  the  M.  dekayi. 

Mea»urtmmt  of  muzzle. 

Inches. 

Length  of  firagment 31. 

Length  from  end  mnzzle  to  pre-frontal 21.5 

Length  from  end  muzzle  tonares 11.75 

Length  from  end  muzzle  to  moxmary 5.75 
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Inohet. 

LeDgth from  end  mnzzle  to  first  tooth 2.5 

Widthof  muzzle  at  end 1.5 

Width  of  muzzle  at  anter.  extremity  nares '. 8. 

Width  of  premaxillary  at anter. extremity  nares 3.3 

Width  of  maxillary  between  tenth  and  eleyenth  teeth 3.2 

Depth  mandible  at  extremity 2.5 

Depth  mandible  at  sixth  tooth 3.5 

Depth  pterygoid  at  transverse  process 2.5 

Width  pterygoid  at  transverse  process 1.4 

Width  iJtcrygoid  in  front 2.2 

Length  pterygoid  anterior  to  transverse  process 7, 2 

Length  crown  fifth  pterygoid  tooth 1. 

Length  crown  second  ma£llarytooth 1.9 

Diameter  crown  second  maxillary  tooth  at  base 1. 1 

The  vomers  are,  as  usual,  separate  and  narrow.  They  are  in  close 
contact  from  the  seeoud  maxillary  to  the  second  premaxillary  tooth. 
Thoughout  this  part  of  their  length  they  are  embraced  by  posteriorly 
produced  vertical  laminse  of  the  premaxillary  bone.  These  lamime  unite 
just  behind  the  second  premaxillary  teeth  and  form  a  single  prominent 
keel,  which  disappears  between  the  first  premaxillary. 

LIODON  MUDGEI,  (COPE.) 
(Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1870,  Dec.) 

I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  this  species  belongs  to  this  genus  or  to 
Mosasaurus,  The  characters  of  its  quadrate  bone,  size,  &c.,  induce  me  to 
refer  it  provisionally  to  the  former.  Its  determination  rests  on  a  series 
of  specimens  from  the  yellow  chalk  at  a  point  six  miles  south  of  Sheridan, 
Kansas.  They  consist  of  three  vertebrae  and  fragments  of  atlas,  with 
numerous  portions  of  cranium  and  proximal  extremity  of  scapula.   The 

♦  parts  of  cranium  preserved  are  the  frontal  bone  without  the  anterior 
extremity,  and  with  the  adjacent  parietal  almost  complete,  parts  of  the 
basisphenoid,  the  suspeusorium,  the  ossa  quadi*ata,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  articular.  The  frontal  is  flat,  with  thin  edge,  longitudinally  hol- 
lowed on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  which  is  marked  by  a  low  but 
acute  keel.  There  is  an  abundance  of  foramina  and  delicate  grooves 
on  the  surface,  and  posteriorly  elevated  striae^  which  converge  to  the 
median  keel.  The  median  square  projection  of  the  border  of  the  parie- 
tal is  in  advance  of  the  lateral  portion  of  the  same,  and  not  behind  it, 
as  in  Clidastes  propython.  The  fontanelle  is  large.  A  marked  feature 
is  that  the  parietal  crests  unite  into  a  low  median  ridge  a  short  distance 
behind  the  fontanelle,  and  are  not,  as  in  Clidastes  propytJum.  separated 
by  a  horizontal  plane.  The  sutures  of  the  bones  forming  the''  side  of 
the  brain-case  are  very  obscure.    Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  the  de- 

-  scending  margin  of  the  parietal  does  not  descend  to  the  front  of  the 
alisphenoid,  but  is  margined  inferiorly  by  the  latter  to  the  post-orbital 
expansion.  No  part  of  the  inferior  margin  of  the  alisphenoid  can  reach 
the  sphenoid,  as  it  terminates  in  a  thin  edge,  except  lor  a  shoi*t  distance 
medially,  where  it  is  broken  off. 

The  inferior  aspect  of  the  parietal  and  firontal  bones  presents  a  fur- 
cate keel  corresponding  to  the  divergent  parietal  crests,  and  a  very 
large  funnel  for  the  epiphysis  of  the  brain.  The  olfactory  groove  is 
deep  and  regular. 

The  articular  bone  is  characterized  by  the  prominent  longitudinal 
crest  which  descends  on  the  inner  side  from  the  front  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  to  below  the  posterior  attachment  of  the  coronoid  bone,  where  it 
terminates  in  a  thin  edge.    Also  by  the  short  diataAi^^  \^\?«^ed^5c^  "Qs^r^ 
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margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  (cotylns)  to  commencement  (or  end)  of 
coronoid  satnre,  indicating  a  shortening  of  the  posterior  part  at  least 
of  the  cranium.  The  bone  is  continued  forward  only  immediately  under 
the  coronoid,  (c.  /.  r.  i.  ictericus.) 

The  proximal  extremity  of  the  quadrate  is  characteristic,  and  exhibits 
features  intermediate  between  those  of  Liodon  ictericusj  Cope,  and  the 
typical  species  of  Mosa^auniSy  as  M.  fulciatusj  M.  dekayiy  &c.  The  proxi- 
mal articular  face  is  much  like  that  of  M.  depressus,  (Trans.  Amer. 
Philos.  Soc,  18G9,  p.  187,  Fig.  48,  No.  3.)  The  external  angle  is  much 
smaller  than  in  the  Liodons  and  more  anterior;  nevertheless  it  is  con- 
tinued distally  as  a  ridge-like  angle  separating  the  antero-latenil  from 
the  postero-lateral  faces,  as  in  them,  and  not  jiresenting  the  gradual 
blending  of  the  two  surfaces,  characteristic  of  the  genus  Moaa^aurus. 
The  postero-lateral  face  is  thus  flat  proximally,  and  the  meatal  pit,  which 
is  well  developed,  cannot  be  seen  from  the  antero-lateral  face.  The 
distal  part  of  the  quadrate  is  lost  so  that  I  cannot  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  ridges  there. 

The  basal  element  of  the  axis  bears  a  strong  hypapophysis  without 
articular  faces,  but  very  rugose  surfaces.  The  name  j^ortion  of  tiie  atlas 
is  a  convex  parallelopipedon  with  median  rugose  tuberosity,  and  verj^ 
rugose  extremities.  Its  surface  is  not  separated  from  its  body  anteriorly 
by  a  deep  groove  as  in  Liodon. 

The  articular  facets  of  the  scapula  are  much  broader  than  in  the  other 
species  here  described,  indicating  a  head  or  wider  articulation  of  the 
humerus.    No  limb  bones  were  preserved. 

The  vertebne  are  too  much  injured  to  be  characteristic,  with  one  ex- 
ception. This  one  is  a  posterior  dorsal,  and  had  had  compressed 
centrum,  or,  at  least,  not  depressed.  The  inferior  face  is  convex  trans- 
versely, and  there  is  a  slight  concavity  below  each  diapophysis. 

« 
Measurements. 

M. 
Parietal  length 0.074 

Parietal  width  between  anterior  and  crests 048 

Parietal  least  width 022 

Frontal  interorbital  width 092 

Quadrate  width  above 002 

Quadrate  length  from  pit  to  proximal  end 0.023 

Articular  length,  lower  edge 015 

Articular  depth,  in  front  of  cotylus 035 

Articular  depth  at  coronoid 055 

Posterior  dorsal  length 0.495 

Scapula,  proximal  width 051 

This  species  differs  from  all  those  of  Mosasaurus  and  Liodon,  in  which 
the  form  of  the  quadrate  is  known  in  the  character  of  that  bone.  From 
L.  Icevis  and  L.  conyropsy  in  which  that  element  is  unknown,  it  differs  in 
the  stouter  or  less  slender  vertebrae ;  from  L.  prorigerin  its  much  smaller 
size. 

Its  size  is  a  little  less  than  the  L.  ictericus  or  L.  validus.  .  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Professor  Mudge,  in  recognition  of  the  valuable  results  of  his 
investigations  as  State  geologist  of  Kansas. 

LIODON  ICTERICUS,  (COPE.) 
(Proceed.  Amer.  Pbilos.  Soc,  December,  1870.) 

Characteristics :  External  angle  of  the  osquadratum  close  by  the  mea- 
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tns  and  continued  as  a  ronnded  ridge,  separating  the  anterior  and  exter- 
nal faces  of  the  bone.  Median  posterior  ridge  not  prominent.  Centra  of 
dorsal  vertebrre  depressed.    Humeras  broad,  short. 

Description :  This  species  is  represented  by  portions  of  cranium,  as 
post  frontal,  susparsorial,  pterygoid  articular,  and  quadmte  bones ;  by 
parts  or  wholes  of  seven,  verte.brse,  which  are  ail  dorsals,  and  by 
scapula  and  coracoid,  with  many  elements  of  the  fore  limb.  The  latteV 
includes  humerus,  radius,  a  carpal,  and  numerous  metacarpals  and  pha- 
langes. 

The  species  is  first  well  characterized  by  the  form  of  the  quadrate 
bone.  This  element  lacks  a  portion  of  the  ala,  and  the  post^ro-superior 
decurved  process,  but  is  otherwise  perfect.  Its  form  is  intermediate 
between  that  in  i.  validtis^  Cope,  and  Mosasaunis  depressus,  Cope.  It« 
external  angle  of  the  proximal  extremity  is  posterior  to  its  usual  posi- 
tion, as  in  the  former  species,  but  is  less  prominent  than  in  it.  It  ex- 
tends to  near  the  distal  end,  disappearing  between  the  extremities  of  the 
median  posterior  and  the  distill .  longitudinal  angles.  The  former  of 
these  is  short  and  it  disappears  by  a  gradual  descent  distally,  in  a  very 
rugose  margin.  The  distal  longitudinal  is  short  and  acutej  not  promi- 
nent at  the  distal  extremity.  From  the  posterior  position  of  the  prox- 
imal external  angle,  the  alar  articular  surface  is  somewhat  elongate. 
The  postero-external  face  above  the  meatus  is  iwoportionately  short. 
The  meatal  pit  is  scarcely  one-fifth  the  usual  size,  so  far  as  determinable 
from  the  present  surface,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  greater  part  is  filled 
by  an  impacted  mass  of  bone  derived  from  the  adjacent  ridge.  The 
margins  of  the  articular  extremities  and  of  the  ala  are  striate  and  papil- 
lose rugose.    No  meatal  knob. 

The  susi)ensorium  is  slender.  It  is  peculiar  in  the  great  extent  of  the 
exoccipital  dement,  which  covers  the  whole  superior  surface,  and  ex- 
tends externally  over  the  opisthotic  to  the  squamosal,  concealing  the 
former,  except  its  anterior  margin.  The  prootic  sends  a  small  proximal 
portion  only  to  the  superior  face. 

The  pterygoid  has  been  free  from  its  fellow  medially.  A  distal  and 
median  portions  have  been  lost  5  the  remaining  portions  present  bases 
and  alveolie  for  eleven  teeth.  The  fangs  are  rugulose  and  but  little 
swollen ;  probably  five  to  seven  stood  on  the  lost  portions.  The  bases 
of  the  crowns  are  circular.  The  external  process  of  the  bone  is  slender 
and  flat. 

The  portion  of  the  mandible  preserved  includes  much  of  the  articu- 
lar and  adherent  parts  of  the  angular.  The  latter  forms  a  narrow  band 
on  the  lower  edge  of  the  external  face,  and  one  twice  as  wide  on  the 
inner  face.  The  only  characteristic  feature  is  the  lowness  of  the  ridge, 
which  descends  and  extends  anteriorly  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
cotylus  for  the  quadratum. 

Of  the  vertebrae  several  are  so  distorted  by  pressure  as  to  be  uncharac- 
teristic. Two  well-preserved  anterior  dorsals  have  transversely  oval 
articular  surfaces  excavated  openly  above  for  the  neural  canal.  One  i» 
from  a  position  anterior  to  the  other,  and  these  surfaces  are  less  oval,, 
though  still  transverse.  The  centra  of  both  are  very  concave  in  profile 
below,  and  expand  both  inferiorly  and  laterally  to  the  edge  of  the  cup. 
A  deep  groove  surrounds  the  base  of  the  i>osterior  face.  In  the  ante- 
rior dorsal  the  neural  arch  is  preserved.  It  exhibits  an  approach  to 
a  zygosphen  articulation  more  marked  than  in  any  other  Liodon,  and 
is  hence  nearer  GUdastes  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  slender  ptery- 
goids. A  zygosphen  is  not  separated  from  the  zygapophyses,  owing  to 
ttieir  connection  by  a  lamina  of  bone.    The  notchee*  ^^  'y^v*^  ^ksr^^kcssss.  «s!^ 
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of  the  arch  for  this  prominence  are  marked.  The  neural  spine  liad  a 
strong  anterior  ala,  the  base  of  which  extends  to  the  summit  of  the 
neural  arch.  It  presents  a  fine  striation  vertical  to  the  centrum  and 
oblique  to  the  edge  of  the  bone,  as  is  seen  in  0.  propythofij  Cope.  The 
diapophysis  on  this  vertebra  looks  obliquely  upward  and  carries  a  ver- 
tical articular  surface  which  is  concave  behind.  The  line  of  it«  lower 
extremity  falls  the  depth  of  the  neural  arch  below  the  latter,  and  of  its 
upi)er  to  the  apex  of  the  canal  in  frolit.  The  more  ix)Sterior  vertebra 
has  as  usual  a  broader  sirticular  rib  suiface,  the  diapophysis  being  flat- 
tened above  and  below.  The  marginal  and  angular  surfaces  are  striate- 
rugose  on  these  and  the  other  vertebrae.  One  of  the  free  hypapoi>hy- 
ses  of  a  cervical  is  preserved.  It  has  a  subtrigonal  section,  and  "is 
longer  than  wide,  and  obtuse.    Its  iX)8terior  faces  are  exceeiliugly  rugose, 

A  cervical  rib  is  compressed  and  short.  Head  narrow,  long,  simple^ 
the  a<ljacent  sides  striate-rugose.    Sides  with  a  shallow  groove. 

The  scapular  arch  is  represented  by  an  entire  right  scapula  and  prox- 
imal part  of  right  coracoid.  The  former  is  broader  than  in  any  of  the 
species  in  which  I  have  seen  it  (four  only)  and  is  flat,  and  above,  thin. 
It«  anterior  extension  is  greatest  oelow,  its  i)osterior  above,  at  the  supe- 
rior angle.  The  lower  i>o8terior  margin  is  strongly  concave  and  thick- 
ened. The  antero-superior  margin  is  a  regularly  convex  arc  of  more 
than  180O.  The  lower  portion  in  front  is  on  a  ditterent  plane  and  is  the 
rudimental  iieromion.  The  articular  surface  with  the  scapula  is  rugose, 
and  the  glenoid  cavity  not  less  so. 

The  proximal  portion  of  the  coracoid  is  flat.  It  presents  the  usual 
foramen  near  the  anterior  margin,  and  the  shorter  concavity  of  the  an- 
terior margin  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  l>one 
is  the  more  prolonged,  as  in  Clidaste^  propythan. 

The  glenoid  cavity  is  not  concave,  but  merely  two  adjacent  flattened 
rugose  surfaces. 

Consequently,  the  humerus  has  no  head,  but  merely  an  elongate  artic- 
ular surface,  which  exhibits  a  median  keel  and  a  short,  angular  ex[)an- 
sion  near  the  middle.  This  bone  is  of  remarkable  form,  more  resembling 
that  I  have  described  in  Clidasten  propython*  than  any  other,  and  very 
diflerent  from  that  described  by  Leidj'  in  Platecarpus  tympaniticm.  It 
is  a  broad,  flat  bone,  expanded  at  the  extremities  in  one  plane,  distally, 
so  as  to  be  as  wide  as  long.  In  the  present  individual  it  is  crushed  by 
pressure,  so  that  its  thickness  is  not  readily  determinable.  Its  external 
surface  rises  into  a  crest  medially  at  the  narrowest  i>ortion,  which  con- 
tinues to  the  lateral  angle  of  the  proximal  end,  following  parallel  to  one 
of  the  borders.  A  moderate  thickening  exists  on  the  oi)posite  side,  a 
little  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  crest.  Strongl}^  rugose  stri®  extend 
to  the  edges  of  the  articular  faces.  An  ovjd  rugose  muscular  insertion 
exists  on  the  least  prominent  of  the  distal  angles,  and  not  on  a  pro- 
cess, as  in  0.  propytfian. 

A  bone  which,  from  its  analogy  to  the  radius  of  the  last-named  species, 
I  suppose  to  be  that  bone,  accomi>anies  the  others.  It  is  flat,  truncate 
proximall^^,  and  with  nearly  parallel  borders  on  the  proximal  half. 
Distally  it  is  obliquely  expanded,  the  outline  foiming  a  segment  of  an 
ellipse  whose  axis  is  oblique  to  that  of  tlie  bone.  Ite  extremities  are 
rugose  striate. 

One  carpal  remains ;  it  is  a  quinquelateral  bone,  one  side  being  mar- 
ginal and  concave.  Perhaps  it  is  the  intermedial.  There  are  several 
elements  which  are  probably  metacarpals.    The  general  structure  of  the 


*  See  Trans.  Amcr.  Pliilos.  Soc,  1869,  219,  Tab.  XU,  Fig.  17. 
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"Whole  limb  may  be  determined  from  these  and  from  the  nomeroas  phor 
lunges.  The  former  are  flattened  and  with  oblique  extremities ;  the  latter 
more  cylindric  with  a  transverse  truncation.  Both  have  a  median  con- 
traction, which  becomes  less  marked  in  the  distal  ones;  these  are  also 
more  cylindric,  entirely  so  at  the  distal  extremities,  which  are  concave. 
All  of  these  elements  are  rod-like,  much  more  slender  than  any  of  those 
figured  by  Cuvier  or  Leidy.  Those  immediately  following  the  meta- 
carpals are  flattened,  but  thicken  distally. 

The  number  of  digits  cannot  be  readily  determined,  but  four  may  be 
certainly  distinguished.  The  general  similarity  in  construction  of  the 
manus  to  that  of  a  cetacean  mammal  is  noteworthy. 

Medsurements. 

M. 

Length  suspensorium  (anteriorly) 0.  Ill 

Width  suspensorium  medially 031 

Quadrate,  greatest  length 099 

Quadrate,  width  of  ala 060 

Quadrate,  thickness  behind 03 

Quadrate,  length  of  distal  extremity 043 

Pterygoid,  length  six  alveoli 055 

Anterior  dorsad,  length  centrum 059 

Anterior  dorsal,  width  cup 0516 

Anterior  dorsal,  depth 038 

Anterior  dorsal,  expanse  i)oster.  zygapophyses 0395 

Anterior  dorsal,  expanse  diapophyses 091 

Anterior  dorsal  with  neural  canal 0135 

Anterior  dorsal,  depth  neural  canal Oil 

Posterior  dorsal,  depth  ball 049 

Posterior  dorsal,  width  ball : 0425 

Posterior  dorsal,  length  centrum 0555 

Posterior  dorsal,  expanse  diapophyses 088 

Scapula,  length 145 

Scapula,  width  proximal 07 

Scapula,  width  median 112 

Coracoid,  width  proximal 066 

Humerus,  length 154 

Humerus,  width  proximal 119 

Humerus  median 076 

Humerus,  distal  (restored  from  C.  prapython) 158 

Radius,  length 115 

Radius,  width  proximal 061 

Radius,  width  distal  (oblique) 105 

Carpal,  length 04 

Carpal,  width 037 

Metacarpal,  length 095 

Metacarpal,  width  proximally 045 

Metacarpal,  width  medially 018 

Metacarpal,  width  distally 034 

Phalange  (medial)  length 085 

Phalange  (medial)  width  proximally 027 

Phalange  (distal)  length 059 

Phalange  (distal)  width  distally 0082 

Ramus  mandibuli,  depth  in  front  of  cotylus 056 

Cervical  rib,  length 074 
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The  total  length  of  the  anterior  limb  could  not  have  been  less  than 
0.90  m.,  which  allows  of  five  phalanges  in  the  longest  digit.  Thei-e  may 
have  been  more.  That  the  digits  were  of  uncqaal  lengths  is  indic^t^ 
by  portions  of  two  in  the  matrix  accompanying  the  specimens,  where 
the  articulation  of  two  phalanges  falls  opposite  the  shaft  of  one  of  the 
a(\joiniug  digits.  The  phalanges  were  separated  by  a  short-  inter\-al  of 
caililage.  The  size  «f  this  reptile  was  near  that  of  L.  validus,  i>erhai)s 
thirty-five  to  forty  feet  in  length. 

The  affinities  of  this  species,  as  incidentally  pointed  out,  are  to  those 
Liodons  which  approach  Clidaates.  This  is  indicated  by  the  many  ptery- 
goid teeth,  the  rudimental  zygosphen  articulation,  the  regular  "stria;  of 
the  bones,  and  the  forms  of  the  limb  bones.  In  Mosasaurua  the  humerus 
is  shorter  and  the  i)halanges  are  longer. 

The  specimens  on  which  this  species  rests  were  discovered  ]>y  Profes- 
sor B.  F.  Mudge,  State  geologist  of  Kansas  and  professor  of  geology  iu 
the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Kansas,  on  the  north  bank  of  "the 
Smoky  Hill  Kiver,  thirty  miles  east  of  Fort  Wallace,  Kansas. 

Numerous  fragments  of  another  larger  individual  were  found  by  Pro- 
fessor Mudge  near  the  same  locality,  which  belong  probably  to  the  same 
species.  Among  them  are  a  portion  of  the  maxillary  bone  with  bases 
of  two  teeth ;  the  bases  of  the  crowns  where  broken  off  are  not  com- 
pressed, slightly  but  oval.  A  radius  is  a  Hat  bone,  more  dilated  atone 
extremity  than  that  of  Clidastes  propython, 

M. 

Length  radius 0.  lOS 

Width  radius,  n.arrower  extremity 064 

Width  radius,  wider  extremity 08 

Width  radius,  medially 042 

This  species  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  L.  proriger^  Cope,  and  L. 
C(ytigrap8j  Cope,  owhig  to  its  depressed  vertebral  centra ;  from  X.  mitcMl- 
liiy  De  Kay,  the  equal  and  numerous  pterygoid  teeth  separate  it  at  once. 

LIODON  DYSPELOB,  (COPE.) 
(Proceed.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  Dec.,  1870,  p.  574.) 

This  species  is  represented  by  numerous  vertebrae  of  the  dorsal,  liun- 
bar,  and  caudal  regions,  and  other  remains,  which  will,  at  a  future  time, 
be  more  fuUy  described  than  is  possible  at  present.  The  vertebrae  in- 
dicate the  largest  mosasauroid  reptile  known,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  form  as  well  as  size. 

The  centra  of  the  dorsals  are  much  depressed,  quite  as  in  L,  perlatusj 
Cope,  and  Mosasmirns  brumbyi,  Gibbes.  Their  articular  faces  are  of 
transverse  lenticular  form,  the  superior  arch  being  a  little  more  convex 
than  the  inferior,  and  obtusely  emarginate  for  the  floor  of  the  neural 
canal.  The  superior  outline  is  thus  bilobed  5  the  lobes  rounded.  The 
transverse  curvature  of  the  articular  ball  is  quite  regular,  and  not,  as  in 
Mosasaurus  muximuSj  more  steeply  inclined  at  the  external  or  lateral  an- 
gles. A  rather  broad,  smooth  band  separates  the  edge  of  the  ball  from 
the  surfaces  of  the  centrum  adjacent.  The  latter  are  rather  finely  striate- 
ridged  from  the  edge  of  this  band.  The  inferior  outline  of  the  centrum 
is  strongly  concave,  and  with  two  venous  foramina  separated  by  a  wide 
interval.  The  basis  of  a  diapophysis  on  a  lumbar  is  very  broad,  meas- 
uring more  than  half  the  length  of  the  centrum.  In  general  characters 
this  lumbar  resembles  the  dorsal,  including  the  emargiuation  for  the 
neural  canal,  but  is  shorter  in  relation  to  its  length. 
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The  depressed  form  of  the  lumbar  centra  gives  place  gradually  on 
the  caudals  to  a  more  elevated  pentagonal  outline,  which  is  still  more 
reduced  in  width  in  more  posterior  regions.  The  haemal  arches  are 
articulated  and  on  the  anterior  caudals  to  slightly  elevated  bases ;  on 
the  more  posterior  the  bases  are  reduced  in  height,  but  more  widely 
and  deeply  excavated.  I  have  not  sexjn  the  most  distal  caudals,  and 
hence  cannot  determine  whether  their  chevron  bones  articulate  in  ])it«, 
as  is  the  case  with  those  of  L.  perlatuSj  L,  prori^er^  &c.  On  a  caudal, 
where  the  depth  of  the  centrum  a  littlfe  exceeds  the  transverse  diameter, 
the  diapophysis  has  become  narrow  and  thick.  The  excavation  for  the 
neural  canal  is  strongly  marked  on  the  more  anterior  caudal.  The 
smooth  border  of  the  articular  ball  is  here  narrow,  and  the  superficial 
nyae  are  fine  and  confined  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  centrum. 

Mea8urenient8. 

M. 

Transverse  diameter  ball  post-dorsal 0. 144 

Vertical  diameter 097 

Vertical  diameter  anterior  caudal , 094 

Transverse  diameter  anterior  caudal 107 

Length  centrum  anterior  caudal 071 

Transverse  diameter  neural  canal 0146 

Transverse  diameter  basis  diapophysis 032 

Transverse  diameter  basis  diapophysis  of  a  more  distal  caudal . .     .  0278 
Longi t udin  al  diameter  chevron  articulation  of  a  more  distal  caudal    .  023 

Length  centrum • 068 

Depth  ball  centrum 093 

Width  ball  centrum 091 

Length  centnim  of  a  lumbar 106 

Width  of  articuliir  baU 125 

In  instituting  a  comparison  between  this  and  other  known  mosasau- 
ridaj  it  will  bo  necessary  to  cousider  species  referred  to  Mosasauriis^  as 
well  as  to  liodon,  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  former  may  really  be 
liodons.  The  liodons,  with  comx)ressed  or  round  dorsal  or  lumbar 
vertebrae,  may  be  dismissed  from  comparison.  Of  the  depressed  species 
L.  perlatiis,  Cope,  is  known  from  specimens  of  one-third  or  less  the  size 
of  the  present  one,  which  are  further  peculiar  in  having  the  diapophyses 
of  the  lunibars  to  stand  on  the  anterior  half  only  of  the  centrum.  In 
X.  ictericusj  Cope,  the  centra  are  less  depressed  and  the  size  stiU  smaller 
than  in  the  last. 

Among  Mosasaurij  with  depressed  vertebral  centra,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  none  present  so  great  a  degree  of  depression  and  lateral  extension, 
except  the  M,  hnimbyi  of  Gibbes.  They  are  all  also  much  smaller.  The 
M.  bnvmhyi  was  founded  by  Dr.  Gibbes  on  two  lumbar  vertebrae  from 
the  cretaceous  of  Alabama,  which  resemble  those  of  the  M.  dyapelor 
in  form  and  also  in  size.  It  is  probably  its  nearest  ally,  and  may  be  a 
liodon.  Dr.  Gibbes  established  the  genus  Amphorosteus  for  it,  but 
without  sufficient  evidence  to  support  it.  The  principal  i)oint  of  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  the  L.  dyspelor,  which  I  observe,  is  the  lack 
in  the  former  of  the  strong  eraargiuation  of  the  superior  margin  of 
the  articular  surface  for  the  floor  of  the  neural  canal,  which  is  so 
marked  in  the  latter.  I  have  only  the  figures  of  Gibbes  to  rely  on  for 
this  particular,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  artist  would  have 
overlooked  it  had  it  existed.  Should  the  bounding  prominences  have 
been  worn  off,  then  the  restored  centrum  would  ^'k^^  V^a^  ^  ^s^s^sfif^ 
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greater  vertical  diameter  than  in  the  L.  dyspelor^  in  the  same  portions 
of  the  vertebral  column.  As  a  second  character  I  note  that  (relying, 
as  before,  on  Gibbes's  figores)  the  external  angles  of  the  depressed  btdl 
are  not  so  extended  laterally  in  M.  brumbjfu 

In  size  the  vertebrae  of  the  present  animal  exceed  those  of  the 
M.  hrumbyi.  The  latter  has  been  hitherto  the  largest  known  species 
of  the  order  PtfthonamorphOj  exceeding  two-fold  in  its  measurements 
the  M.  giganteus  of  Belgium.  So  the  present  saurian  is  twice  as  great 
in  dimensions  as  the  New  Jersey  species  I  have  called  IT.  niaxim^i^. 
If  J  as  is  not  entirely  certain,  the  If.  missuriensi^y  discovered  by  Webby  meas- 
ures 75  feet  in  length,  the  M.  maximus  measured  80,  and  the  M.  dyspelor 
would  not  have  been  less  than  100  feet  in  length.  Tlus  would  be  the  long- 
est reptile  known,  and  approaches  very  nearly  the  extreme  of  the  mam- 
malian growth,  seen  in  the  whales,  though  of  course  without  their  bulk. 
Such  monsters  may  well  excite  our  surprise,  as  well  as  our  curiosity,  in 
the  inquiry  as  to  their  source  of  food  supply,  and  what  the  character 
of  cotemporary  animals  preserved  in  strata  of  the  same  geologic  horizoiu 

The  locality  whence  this  reptile  was  procured  is  near  Fort  McKae,  in 
New  Mexico.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Lyon,  at  that  post, 
and  by  him  sent  to  the  Army  Medical  Museum  at  Washington,  whose 
director  placed  it  in  the  collection  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu^n. 
The  attention  to  the  paleontology  of  his  neighborhood  by  Dr.  Lyon 
will  always  be  cause  of  satisfaction  to  students,  and  his  name  will  be 
remembered  with  that  of  Turner,  (discoverer  of  the  Elasmoaaurus  pla- 
tyurusj  Cope,)  Sternberg,  and  others. 

The  stratum  is  the  yellow  chalk  of  the  upper  cretaceous,  which  has 
yielded  the  i.  ictericusj  L.  proriger^  PolycoiyluSy  &c.,  in  Kansas,  and 
of  whose  western  extension  into  !New  Me;dco  the  present  species  is 
evidence. 

CLIDASTES,  (COPE.) 

(Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1868,  233 :  Proc.  Boet.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  1869, 258 ;  Transac 

American  Pliilos.  Soc.,  1869,  211.) 

This  genus  is  only  known  from  the  American  cretaceous,  though  I 
have  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  discovered  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  distinguished  from  all  other  genera  of  the  order  by  the  presence  of 
the  zygosphenal  articulation  of  the  vertebrae.  The  humerus  is  of  the 
most  remarkable  form,  recalling  slightly  that  of  the  mole  among  mam- 
mals, and  indicates  a  most  powerful  swimming  paddle  or  flipper  in  the 
position  of  the  fore  limb.  The  species  do  not  average  so  large  a  size 
as  those  of  the  two  preceding  genera;  Ahe  largest,  (7.  oineriarumj  did  not 
exceed  36  feet  in  length.  There  are  four  species  known,  of  which  two 
occur  in  the  cretaceous  beds  of  Kansas.  They  are  O.  eiw^riarMm,  Gope, 
Kansas :  0.  iguananus^  Oope,  "Sew  Jersey ;  0.  intcrmediusj  Leidy,  Kansas 
and  Alabama;  and  O.propythonj  Cope,  Alabama. 

CLIDASTES  INTERMEDIUS,  (LETDY.) 
(Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  January,  1870,  p.  4.) 

This  species  is  established  on  several  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebrae,  with 
portions  of  mandibular  rami  and  other  bones,  from  Alabama,  discovered 
by  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile. 

They  indicate  a  species  intermediate  in  size  between  the  two  others  here 
described.  The  dorsal  vertebrae  are  rather  slender,  more  so  than  in  O. 
igumawSf  and  with  articular  faces  with  cup  and  ball  remarkably 
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oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  vertebra.  The  dense  layer  of  the  bone  is 
thrown  into  numerous  rugosities  and  ridges,  as  in  G.  propython. 

What  is  more  characteristic  is  the  robust  and  even  swollen  form  of 
the  crowns  of  the  teeth,  and  their  slightly  rugose  enamel  for  the  basal 
three-fourths  the  height.  There  are  no  facets.  In  the  Kansas  speci- 
men there  are  twelve  teeth  in  the  dentary  bone. 

Rotten  limestone  upper  cretaceous,  of  Pickens  County,  Alabama, 
and  yellow  chalk  of  Kansas. 

CLIDASTES  CINEELA.RUM,  (COPE.) 
(Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  Doc.,  1870,  p.  583.) 

The  largest  species  of  this  genus,  as  indicated  by  the  zygosphen  artic- 
ulation of  the  vert^brse. 

The  locality  where  it  was  found  furnished  also  the  L,  mudger^  but  the 
specimens  were  taken  from  the  gray  bed,  perhaps  the  same  that  produced 
the  JElasmosaurus  platyurus.  Cope.  They  consist  of  vertebrae  and  a  ptery- 
goid tooth.  There  are  two  anterior  dorsals,  three  lumbars,  and  one 
caudal.  The  articular  faces  of  the  dorsals  are  broad  vertical  ovals. 
They  increase  in  width  on  the  lumbars  till  on  the  last  of  these  they  as- 
sume the  sub-pentagonal  form  characteristic  of  many  species,  and  which 
is  still  more  markea  on  the  caudal.  The  centrum  of  the  anterior  dor- 
sal is  much  compressed;  inferiorly  slightly  concave  longitudinally  reg- 
ularly and  prominently  convex  transversely.  Conversely,  the  rims  of  the 
cup  and  ball  are  strongly  expanded,  the  latter  with  surrounding  groove. 
The  diapophyses  of  the  lumbars  are  of  considerable  length,  exceed- 
ing in  this  respect  those  of  Mosasaurm  we  possess,  where  these  parts  are 
preserved.  On  the  median  of  the  lumbars  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
centrum  first  becomes  truncate  or  plane,  and  separated  from  that  below 
the  diapophyses,  which  become  slightly  concave.  The  expansion  for  the 
ball  becomes  more  abrupt  and  striking  on  these  vertebrae.  The  caudal 
is  a  little  more  compressed  than  the  lumbars,  and  presents  the  charac- 
ter of  coossified  chevron  bones.  These  are  slender  and  longitudinally 
grooved. 

A  single  pterygoid  tooth  was  found  in  the  matrix  on  one  of  the  dorsals. 
The  basis  is  short  and  much  swollen }  the  crown  curved,  acute,  a  little 
compressed,  and  with  an  obuse  cutting  edge  posteriorly. 

Measurements. 

Yertebne,  &c.,  from  gray  bed : 

M. 

Anterior  dorsal,  length  of  centrum 0. 0608 

Anterior  dorsal,  depth  of  articular  ball 038 

Anterior  dorsal,  width  of  articular  ball 038 

Anterior  dorsal,  diameter  behind  diapophyses 029 

Anterior  dorsal,  depth  of  articular  face  for  rib ...  • 022 

Lumbar,  length  of  centrum ''. 06 

Lumbar,  depth  of  ball 037 

Lumbar,  width 039 

Lumbar,  length  of  remnant  of  diapophysis 046 

Lumbar  No.  2,  length  of  centrum 055 

Lumbar  Ko.  £,  width  of  zygosphen 0182 

Caudal,  length  of  centrum 041 

Caudal,  depth  of  cup 04 

Caudal,  width 04. 
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Caudal,  width  of  basis  diapophysis 0245 

Caudal,  width  between  chevron  rami 0115 

Pterygoid  tooth,  height  of  crown 0125 

Pterygoid  tooth,  diameter  of  pedestal 013 

This  species  was  found  by  Professor  Mudge,  near  the  locality  of  the 
Liodon  mudgeij  sus  miles  south  of  Sheridan,  Ejinsas. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  compare  this  species  with  C,  intermediuSy  Leidy,* 
as  the  C.  iguanavus  and  0.  propyihon  have  depressed  vertebi-al  centra. 
Those  of  the  first  are  round,  of  the  present  comi)ressed.  The  C  inter- 
meditis  also  agrees  with  the  two  others  in  the  obliquity  of  the  articular 
faces  to  the  transverse  plane  of  the  centrum ;  in  the  i)resent  species 
these  planes  are  parallel.  This  species  is  also  larger  than  the  C.  igtian- 
avu8,  Cope  5  the  (7.  intermedins  is  smaller. 

There  is  another  species  from  New  Jereey  to  which  it  is  more  nearly 
allied,  a  vertebra  of  which  I  have  described  under  the  head  of  Liodon 
Iwvis  (Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  1869,  p.  205,)  and  figured  1.  c,  Tab. 
V,  Fig.  6.  under  the  erroneous  name  of  Macrosaurus  validus.  This 
,  probably  does  not  belong  to  the  Liodon  IceviSj  which  does  not  xx>sses3 
the*  zygosphen  articulation,  but  is  most  likely  allied  to  the  present 
species,  and  a  true  CUdastes,  When  compared  with  a  vertebra  from 
the  same  position  in  the  coluuni,  as  determined  by  the  position  of  the 
diapophyses,  the  articular  faces  are  still  more  compressed,  and  the  in- 
ferior surface  of  the  centrum,  instead  of  being  regularly  convex,  forms 
a  plane  separated  from  lateral  concavities  by  an  obtuse  angle.  There 
is  less  expansion  of  the  margins  of  the  cup  and  ball.  The  size  is  also 
greater.  I  propose  to  distinguish  this  species  as  CUdastes  antivaUdus, 
Coi)e.  It  is  from  the  darker  stratum  of  the  green  sand,  near  Medford, 
New  Jersey. 

TELE08TEI. 

Physostomi. 

SAURODONTID-S:,  (COPE.) 
(Proceed.  Amer.  Philosoph.  Soc.,  November,  1870,  p.  529.) 

The  genus  Saurocephalus  of  Harlan  and  its  allies  have  been  referred 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Acanthoptery^gian  family  of  the  Sphyrcenida 
by  Professor  Agassiz  in  his  Poissons  Fossiles,  after  having  been  re- 
garded by  Harlan  and  Hays  as  reptilian.  This  was  an  important  step 
in  the  right  expression  of  its  affinities ;  but  I  take  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  making  another  progress  in  the  true  interpretation  of  its  I'ela- 
tions,  favored  as  I  am  by  the  opportunity  of  examining  new  material 
not  accessible  to  former  authors.  My  conclusion,  it  will  be  observed, 
differs  widely  from  that  heretofore  maintained. 

Some  years  after  Harlan's  description  of  Saurocephalus  laticifonnis 
appeared.  Dr.  Hays  described  a  second  species  under  the  name  of  San- 
rodon  leanus.  This  I  believe  to  represent  a  genus  distinct  from  the  for- 
mer.   A  third  genus  more  remote  is  characterized  in  the  present  article. 

The  characters  of  first  importance  which  may  be  assigned  to  these 
genera  are:  Vertebrae  short,  numerous;  their  neural  arches  united  with 
centrum  by  persistent  suture.  Tail  vertebrated  or  heteroc^^cal.  Supe- 
rior arch  of  the  mouth  formed  by  the  short  premaxillaries  and  long 

•  Proc  Acad.  Nat.  ScL,  PhUadelphia,  1870,  p.  4. 
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maxillaries.  Teeth  one-rowed,  with  fangs  received  into  alveoli  more  or 
less  confluent  at  their  openings.  Anal  br  candal  radii  with  complex 
segmentation.  / 

These  characters  are  most  of  them  entirely  contradictory  of  any 
afQnity  to  the  Sphyrcenidas^  those  presented  by  the  vertebrae  indicating 
a  nearer  approach  to  Amia.  The  structure  of  the  mouth  is  not  that 
of  any  acanthopterygian  fish,  and  with  the  complex  segmentation 
of  some  of  the  radii  approaches  nearer  such  types  as  the  Gharacinidas* 
The  form  of  the  vertebral  centra  is  utterly  different  from  that  of  the 
8phyrccnid(e ;  in  the  Saurodontidce  they  are  short,  little  contracted 
medially,  and  deeply  grooved  on  the  sides ;  in  the  Sphyrconidw^  excep- 
tional among  teleosts  in  being  elongate,  much  contracted,  smooth,  and 
gi*ooveless! 

The  characters  presented  by  the  teeth  and  vertebrae  of  Saurocephalus 
remind  one  much  of  Serrasahnoj  though  the  genus  is  no  doubt  in  other 
respects  widely  retooved  from  that  group.  On  the  characters  above 
enumerated,  I  propose  the  family  Saurodontidue,  Its  precise  position  I 
am  not  prepared  to  determine  at  present,  though  I  have  little  doubt 
that  it  is  related  to  the  ISalmonidce,  and  clupeidw.  With  the  remains 
of  species  of  this  group  occur  numerous  scales,  which  may  belong  to  the 
former.    They  are  cycloid  and  without  ganoine. 

The  three  genera  are  distinguished  by  the  form  of  their  jaws  and 
teeth :  in  Saurocephalus  the  crowns  are  shortened,  much  compressed, 
and  with  sharp  edges;  in  Saurodon  the  crowns  are  elongate,  subcylin- 
dric,  and  slightly  curved  near  the  apex.  In  Ichthyodectes  the  teeth  are 
similar  to  those  of  Saurodon^  but  the  margins  of  both  jaws  are  without 
the  large  foramina  so  prominent  in  both  the  other  genera.  There 
api>ear  to  be  some  important  differences  also  in  the  vertebrae,  which 
will  be  mentioned  below. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  for  185G, 
Dr.  Leidy  treats  Saurocephalus  as  a  sphyraenoid  fish,  and  regards  Sau- 
rodan  as  a  synonyme.  He  corrects  the  erroneous  references  of  some 
European  authors,  showing  the  Saurocephalus  of  Dixon  to  bo  a  Xiphias, 
and  the  Saurodon  of  Agassiz  to  be  some  other  genus  which  he  calls 
CimolichthySj  without  characterizing  it.  This  form  is  supposed  to  be 
established  on  palatine  teeth,  and  if  so,  is  well  distinguished,  as  it  will 
be  seen  below  that  Sauroceplwlus  has  no  teeth  on  the  palatine  bones. 
He  also  refers  two  other  species  of  supposed  Saurocephalus  of  Agassiz 
to  a  new  genus  called  Protosphyrcenaj  without  characters.  This  I  think 
rests  on  mandibular  teeth  of  true  Saurocepliali. 

SAUROCEPHALUS,  (HARLAN.) 

(Joam.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.^Pliila.,  Ill,  337.   f  Tip/^ocftntM,  Lcidy,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila., 

1870, 12.) 

SAUROCEPHALUS  LANCIFORMIS,  (HARLAN,)  1.  C. 

(Med.  and  Phys.  Researches,  362.    Leidy,  Trans.  Amer.  PMLob.  Soc.,  1856,  Tab.    Saur(h 
don  lanc{formi8,  Hays,  Trans.  Amer.  PhUos.  Soc.,  1830, 476.) 

Established  on  a  right  superior  maxillary  bone  from  a  locality  near 
the  Missouri  River.  It  differs  from  that  of  the  other  species  in  having 
a  very  elongate  superior  suture  with  the  premaxillary  bone,  and  in  the 
very  short  dental  crowns,  which  are  as  wide  as  deep.  The  largest 
species  j  known  from  the  jaw.  ^ 
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SAUBOGEPIIALTJS  PHLEBOTOMXTS,  (COPE.) 
(Proceed.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  Nov.,  1870,  p.  530.) 

Established  on  some  vertebnc  and  portions  of  the  craniam,  the  latter 
including  the  dentary,  maxillary,  part  of  the  premaxillary,  the  palatine, 
and  vomerine  bones,  compressed  into  a  mass  by  pressure,  the  separate 
pieces  preserving  nearly  their  normal  relations.  From  the  latter  the 
followiug  characters  may  be  derived : 

Palatine  bones  toothless ;  teeth  of  both  maxillary  and  dentary,  with 
compressed  crowns,  which  are  longer  than  wide  at  base,  and  closely 
placed,  those  of  the  dentary  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  maxillary. 
Maxillary  bone  proximnlly  deep ;  dentary  shallower,  the  maxillary  with 
elongate'sature  with  the  premaxillary  behiud. 

The  teeth  are  equilateral,  without  intennarginal  groove  or  barb,  and 
with  smooth  enamel  surface,  or  only  minutely  striate,  under  the  micro- 
scope. A  series  of  larger  foramina  extends  along  the  alveolar  margin  of 
the  maxillary  and  dentary  bones,  one  foramen  to  each  tooth.  The  alve- 
ola) are  confluent  as  they  approach  this  margin. 

There  are  three  vertebne,  which  present  two  pairs  of  deep  longitudinal 
grooves,  viz :  two  on  each  side,  two  on  the  inferior,  and  two  on  the  su- 
X)erior  face  of  the  bone ;  the  last  receives  the  ba^al  articulation  of  the 
ha^mapophyses.  The  centra  are  crushed ;  their  measurements  with 
those  of  the  jaws  are  as  follows : 

M. 

Length  centrum 025 

Long  diameter  (crushed) 035 

Short  diameter  (crushed) 0175 

Depth  maxillary  bone  anteriorly 031 

Depth  dentary  bone  anteriorly 015 

Length  crown  inferior  tooth 006 

Number  crown  inferior  tooth  in  .01m 3 

Number  crown  superior  tooth  in  .01m 4. 6 

Length  crown  superior  tooth  in  .01m 0046 

The  vertebrsD  are  about  as  large  as  those  of  a  fully  grown  '^  drum  fish," 
Pogonias. 

From  the  yellow  chalk  of  the  upper  cretaceous  of  Kansas,  fomid  on 
the  Solomon  or  Nepaholla  Biver,  Kansas,  at  a  point  160  miles  above  its 
mouth,  by  Professor  B.  P.  Mudge,  professor  of  natural  science  in  the 
State  Agricultural  College  of  Kansas. 

I  append  a  description  of  some  caudal  vertebrie  of  a  si)ecies  probably 
different  from  the  8.  phlebotomus.  It  is  indicated  by  three  consecutive 
caudal  vertebne  which  resemble  those  of  S.  proffnathus  and  8,  thaumas^ 
but  which  diffier  also  considerably  from  both ;  the  several  arches  and 
spines  are  of  very  great  width ;  in  8.  thaumds  they  are  narrow,  and  in 
8.  prognnthus  as  wide,  but  here  their  width  exceeds  the  depth  and 
equals  the  length  of  the  centrum.  As  in  the  other  caudals.  the  lateral 
grooves  are  wanting  and  the  inferior  pair  remain  separated  oy  a  lamina. 
The  neural  suture  is  very  distinct,  and  not  two-angled  as  in  8iprognathu8y 
but  with  a  median  decurvature  and  rise  anteriorly.  The  neural  spines 
are  twice  as  wide  as  deep  and  lie  on  each  other.  The  third  vertebra  is 
shorter  than  the  others  and  contracted  distally ;  it  is  probably  the  pen- 
ultimate of  the  series;  neural  canal  minute.    Surface  striate-ridged. 
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MeasuremmUs* 

Length  of  centram  anterior  vertebra 0.021 

Depth  of  centrum  (at  middle)  anterior  vertebra 015 

Width  of  neural  arch  at  base  of  spine 010 

Depth  of  spine 0072 

Length  of  third  vertebra 0135 

Width  of  neural  arch 014 

Width  of  neiu*al  spine 0176 

From  a  point  twenty  miles  east  of  Fort  Wallace,  Kansas.  Professor 
nudge's  collection. 

In  this  species  the  vertebrae  in  question  are  longer  in  proportion  to 
tlieir  other  dimensions  than  in  those  described,  besides  carrying  wider 
neural  arches  and  spines. 

SAUBOCEPHALUS  PBOGNATHUS,  (COPE.) 
(Proc.  Aiuer.  Pbiloe.  Soc.,  Nov.,  1870.) 

This  species  is  represented  by  premaxillary  and  attached  proximal 
portion  of  the  maxillary  bones  of  the  right  side,  and  by  a  large  number 
of  vertebno  and  other  bones.  These  jwrtions  were  associated  in  the 
collections  placed  in  my  hands  by  Professor  Mudgo,  and  relate  to  each 
other  in  size,  as  do  those  of  the  preceding  speeies  and  the  Ichthyodectes 
ctenodon. 

The  premaxillary  is  characterized  by  its  great  depth  as  compared  with 
its  length,  and  by  the  shortness  of  its  union  with  the  maxillary.  The 
palatine  condyle  of  the  maxilhiry  reaches  a  point  above  the  middle  of 
the  alveolar  margin  of  the  i)remaxillary.  The  latter  contains  alveolie 
of  seven  teeth,  the  anterior  of  which  only  present's  a  i)erfect  crown. 
This  is  still  more  elongate  than  the  crown  of  the  teeth  of  S.  pUlehotomus. 
It  is  compressed,  equilateral,  smooth,  and  acute.  Its  direction  is  even 
jiiore  obliquely  forward  than  the  anterior  outline  of  the  bone,  which 
itself  makers  ail  angle  of  50^  with  the  alveolar  border. 

The  vertebrje  consist  of  cervicals,  dorsals,  and  caudals,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  sixty,  most  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  same  animal.  The  grooves  are  as  in  S.  phlebotomm^  there  being 
two  below,  two  on  each  side,  and  two  above.  The  latter  receives  the 
bases  of  the  neurapophyses,  which  are  in  many  causes  preserved.  The 
inferior  pair  of  grooves  becomes  more  widely  separated  as  we  approach 
the  cervical  series,  lea^ving  an  inferior  plane,  which  is  longitudinally 
striate-grooved.  This  plane  widens  till  the  grooves  bounding  it  disap- 
pear. The  inferior  lateral  groove  becomes  widened  into  a  pit  which 
some  of  the  specimens  show  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  plug-like  para- 
I)ophysis,  as  in  Ehps^  &c.,  or  a  rib-head  of  similar  form.  The  neura- 
pophysial  articular  g^xwves  become  pits  anteriorly,  and  these  only  of 
all  the  grooves,  remain  on  the  anterior  two  vertebrae  in  the  collection. 
Some  of  the  iK)sterior  caudals  preserve  large  portions  of  the  neural 
arches  and  spines.  They  form  an  oblique  zigzag  suture  with  the  body, 
consisting  of  two  right  angles,  one  projecting  upward  anteriorly,  another 
downward  behind.  The  neural  spines  are  very  wide  and  massive  and 
in  close  contact  antero-posteriorly ;  these  probably  support  the  caudal 
tin.  They  are  de<)ply  and  elegauuy  grooved  from  the  basis  upward. 
The  centra  exhibit  uo  lateral  grooves. 

An  unsymmetrical  fin  ray  accompanied  these  remains,  and  from  its 
mineralization,  color,  size,  and  sculpture,  probably  belongs  to  them. 
The  anterior  margin  is  thinned,  and  with  obtuse  denticulations ;  the 

27  a 
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posterior  truncate.  The  section  is  lenticular,  with  a  deep  rabbet  on  oDe 
side  of  the  posterior  edge :  section  at  the  base  circular,  apex  lost^  Tbo 
sculpture  consists  of  fine  longitudinal  raised  striie,  which  bifurcate  and 
send  numerous  similar  ridges  to  the  teeth  of  the  anterior  margin.  It  is 
probably  a  spine  of  a  pectoral  fin.  It  is  identical  in  form  and  sculptuiv 
with  that  described  by  Leidy  as  Xiphactinus  audax^  but  diffexs  in  spe- 
cific details. 

M. 

Long  diameter  of  spine 0.0245 

Basal  diameter  of  spine 019 

Length,  to  cervicals,  (not  distorted) 033 

Diameter  of  the  anterior 021 

Length  of  a  dorsal 016 

Length  of  a  caudal 014 

Width  of  neural  spine  of  caudal,  at  base • -012 

Length  of  alveolar  margin  premaxillary 022 

Length  of  anterior  margin  premaxillary 02 

Depth  from  condyle  of  maxillary 020 

Length  of  crown  premaxillary  tooth 0042 

Diameter  of  crown  premaxillary  tooth 002 

A  fragment  of  a  large  flat  bone  exhibits  very  delicate  radiating 
grooves,  which  are  marked  by  spaced  impressed  dots. 

From  the  upper  cretaceous  of  Kansas,  six  miles  south  of  the  town  of 
Sheridan.  Professor  B,  F.  Mudge.  This  species  was  about  two-thirds 
the  size  of  the  species  last  described. 

SAUROCEPHALUS  AUDAX,  (LEIDY,)  Sp. 
{XiphactinuB  audaXy  Leidy.    Proc.  A.  N.  Sci.,  Phil.,  1870, 12.) 

Established  on  a  pectoral  spine,  supposed  by  Leidy  to  be  that  of  a 
siluroid.  According  to  the  description,  it  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
8.  prognathns  in  more  than  specific  characters.  Thus  the  anterior  mar- 
gin is  weakly  serrate  in  the  latter,  a  feature  not  described  by  Leidy  in 
the  former.  In  8.  audcuc  the  posterior  portions  of  both  sides  are  said  to 
be  grooved;  in  that  part  of  the  spine  of  8,prognatku8  preserved,  one 
surface  only  exhibits  the  groove  in  question,  one  of  whose  edges  is  ob- 
liquely ridged,  as  in  8.  at^Uix,    From  Kansas;  museum  Smithsonian. 

SAUROCEPHALUS  THAUMAS,  (COPE.) 
(Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  Nov.,  1870.) 

This  is  larger  than  any  of  the  species  here  described.  It  is  represented 
by  wholes  or  parts  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  vertebrae,  with  numerous 
neural  and  haemal  spines  and  fin  railii,  and  perhaps  some  ribs.  There  are 
no  teeth  nor  cranial  fragments.  The  bulk  of  the  vertebne  is  double  that 
of  those  of  8.  phlebotomtiSj  and  appropriate  to  an  animal  of  the  size  of  the 
8.  landformis.  It  may  be  ultimately  found  to  be  identical  with  that 
species ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  conclusive  of  such  a  view  at  present 
in  my  possession. 

The  vertebrae  present  the  usual  two  inferior,  two  lateral,  and  two 
superior  grooves — ^the  last  for  the  neural  arch.  There  are  no  cervical 
vertebrae,  for  these  characters  show  them  all  to  be  dorsals  and  caudals. 
The  suture  for  the  neurapophyses  forms  a  regular  angulate  convexity 
projecting  downward.  The  arch  is  not  closed  above  anteriorly,  and  is 
expanded  laterally,  while  the  spine  is  directed  very  obliquely  backward. 
The  concavities  of  the  articular  extremities  are  equal  in  the  dorsals;  but 
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in  tlie  caudals  one  surface  is  much  more  deeplj'  concave  than  the  other, 
one  being  funnel-shaped,  and  the  other  nearly  plane  in  a  few. 

A  number  of  consecutive  vertebrae  are  preseiTcd,  which  represent  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  caudal  series.  One  of  these  is,  fortunately,  the 
very  extremity,  and  they  demonstrate  the  tail  to  have  been  vertebrated 
or  heterocercal,  less  extensively  than  in  Amia.  On  the  anterior  series  of 
three,  the  lateral  pprooves  have  disappeared  from  the  centra ;  the  neural 
canal  is  very  small,  and  the  spines  are  very  massive  and  curved  back- 
wards, but  much  less  than  in  the  m^re  posterior  parte  of  the  column ; 
they  are  flattened,  wider  than  deep,  and  in  close  contact  with  each  other. 
The  anterior  of  the  three,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  a  narrowed  edge 
forward.  The  ha^mapophyses  are  thin,  and  suturally  united  by  a  flat 
gomphosis.  The  terminal  series  embraces  six  vertebrae,  which  have  a 
minute  or  obsolete  neural  canal,  but  hsemal  canal  distinct,  but  appar- 
ently interrupted.  The  haemal  arches  are  united  to  the  centra  by  a 
rather  smooth  suture. 

The  general  direction  of  these  vertebrae  forms  a  light  upward  curve. 
The  haemal  spines  are  flat  and  laminar,  and  their  margins  in  contact ; 
they  decrease  in  width  and  length  to  the  end  of  the  series.  The  neural 
spine  lies  obliquely  backward,  and  has  a  narrowed  anterior  ridge,  but 
stout  shaft. 

An  anterior  haemal  spine  in  place  exhibits  a  subglobular  base,  like  an 
articulation,  and  its  shaft  is  wider  than  those  posterior  to  it.  The  first 
haemal  spine  is  a  sub-triangular  flat  bone,  with  neck  and  subglobular  ex- 
tremity, applies  very  well  to  a  concavity  between  the  anterior  pair  of  pleu- 
rapophyses,  but  does  not  in  that  position  preserve  contact  with  the  ante- 
rior margin  of  the  second  spine.  One  margin  of  the  bone  is  thin  and  di- 
vergent; the  other  expanded  laterally  and  straight.  The  latter  gives  ofl 
a  transverse  prominence  like  half  a  globular  knob  before  reaching  the  ex- 
tremity. Just  within  the  latter  are  two  large  foramina,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  extremity  by  a  groove  on  each  side,  which  meets  in  a 
notch  where  the  thin  edge  passes  into  the  knob. 

Both  sides  of  the  neural  and  haemal  spines  are  concealed  in  this  species 
and  in  the  8.  prognathm  by  numerous  parallel  osseous  rods,  which  are 
somewhat  angulate  in  sedition.  They  lie  along  the  centra  of  the  anterior 
series  of  caudal  vertebrae,  but  are  not  to  be  found  on  vertebrae  of  any 
other  part  of  the  column.  Numerous  loose  and  fragmentary  rods  of  the 
same  character  accompany  the  loose  and  attached  caudal  vertebrae,  and 
all  of  them,  according  to  Professor  Mudge,  belong  to  the  "  posterior  swim- 
ming organ''  of  this  animaL  There  is  £dso  a  collection  of  these  rods  from 
the  anterior  region  of  the  body,  which  Professor  Mudge  thought  occu- 
pied the  position  of  an  interior  limb.  They  do  not  any  of  them  present 
a  segmentation  such  as  would  be  exhibited  by  the  cartilaginous  radii  of 
caudal  and  pectoral  fins,  and  their  nature  might  have  remained  doubtful 
but  for  the  explanation  furnished  by  the  anterior  compound  ray  or  spine 
of  the  posterior,  probably  caudal  fin.  This  ray,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
pectoral  spine  and  first  anal  rays  of  some  existing  siluroid  or  loricariid 
fishes,  is  composed  of  a  number  of  parallel  rods  closely  united.  These 
are  in  their  distal  portions  remarkably  and  beautifully  segmented,  of 
which  a  very  simple  form  has  been  figured  by  Kner,  as  existing  in  the 
pectoral  spine  of  the  siluroid  genus,  Pangamus.  This  segmentation 
becomes  more  obscure  proximally,  and  finally  disappears  altogether, 
leaving  the  spine  and  rods  homogeneous.  This  portion  of  them  is  quite 
identic«al  with  the  rods  found  in  the  i)ositions  of  fins  already  described, 
and  I  therefore  regard  these  as  fin  radii  of  the  attenuated  form  presented 
by  cartilaginous  rays  of  most  fishes,  but  ossified  sufficte^lV^  \s^  ^^"5^05555^ 
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the  segmeDtation.  They  are  thus  in  the  condition  of  the  anterior  rays 
of  the  dorsal  fln  of  some  of  the  large  CatcstomidcB  where  they  are  prox- 
imally  homogeneoos  and  bony,  distally  segmented  and  cartilaginons. 
This  is  an  important  character  when  found  in  pectoral  and  caudal  fins, 
and  such  as  I  have  not  found  described.  It  adds  another  feature  to  the 
definition  of  this  group. 

The  segmentation  above  alluded  to  presents  the  following  characters: 
The  spine  consists  of  four  principal  parallel  rods,  of  which  the  external 
on  each  side  thins,  the  one  to  an  oii^tuse,  the  other  to  a  thin  edge.  The 
more  obtuse  edge  presents  a  groove  on  one  side,  which  is  occupied  by  a 
very  slender  rod,  and  a  shallow  rabbet  along  the  flat  edge  is  occupied  by 
a  slender  flat  rod.  Of  the  four  principal  rods  the  two  median  are  the 
most  slender,  and  the  flat  marginal  the  widest.  Of  the  two  median,  that 
next  the  last  is  the  wider.  The  stout  marginal,  or  probably  anterior 
rod,  is  segmented  en  chevron,  the  angle  directed  forwards  and  lying 
near  the  free^  margin.  The  suture  of  the  segments  is  entirely  straight, 
except  when  returning  it  approaches  the  margin,  where  it  suddenly 
turns  to  the  margin  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  next  rod  is  segmented 
without  chevron  obliquely  backward  and  inward ;  where  it  leaves  and 
reaches  the  margins,  it  is  at  right  angles  to  them,  and  the  margin  pro- 
jects obtusely  at  those  points.  Between  them  the  suture  is  very  irreg- 
ular and  jagged,  sending  processes  forward  and  backward.  The  seg- 
mentation of  the  next  rod  is  similar,  but  more  regularly  serrate ;  distally 
it  becomes  as  irregular  as  in  the  last.  The  transverse  marginal  termini 
of  the  sutures  are  serrate  in  both.  The  inner  and  widest  rod  presents 
a  still  more  regularly  serrate  suture,  with  the  truncate  extremities;  but, 
owing  to  the  width  of  the  rod,  the  near  approximation  of  the  sutures 
continues  for  a  longer  distance.  When  broken,  the  suture  appears 
step-like. 

This  remarkably  beautiful  segmentation  is  paralleled  remotely,  as  has 
been  stated,  by  some  siluroids,  but  much  more  nearly  by  the  external 
caudal  rays  of  elops.  Much  more  like  the  recent  tyi>e  are  the  seg- 
mented rays  of  the  carboniferous  genus,  JEdestus  of  Leidy,  regard^ 
variously  by  authors  as  a  jaw  or  a  ray,  but  now  generally  regarded  as  a 
ray. 

Medsurements, 

M. 

Length  of  fragment  of  (!)  caudal  spine 0.25 

Width  of  fragment  at  proximal  fracture 06 

Greatest  thickness  at  pnoximal  fracture 013 

Width  of  posterior  rod  at  proximal  fracture 0245 

Length  of  six  distal  caudal  vertebr® 10 

Width  of  haemal  spine  of  second  of  series * 024 

Vertical  diameter  of  centrum,  first  series .025 

Length  of  neural  spine  and  centrum  of  anterior  caudal .108 

Transverse  diameter  of  neural  spine  of  anterior  caudal  at  base. .  .0235 
Antero-posterior  diameter  of  four  anterior  caudal  neural  spines 

in  contact 069 

Length  of  centrum  of  a  dorsal 04 

Vertical  diameter  of  a  dorsal 0615 

Tntnsverse  diameter  of  a  dorsal,  (crushed) : 041 

These  remains  were  found  in  place  by  Professor  B.  F.  Mndge.  He 
states  that  their  extent  was  eight  feet.  As  they  embrace  no  cervical 
vertebrae,  nor  portions  of  cranium,  two  feet  are  probably  to  be  added, 
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fi^ving  a  total  of  near  ten  feet  for  the  length  of  this  fish.  It  was  dis- 
covered at  a  point  on  the  bank  of  the  Solomon^s  or  NepahoUa  Biver,  in 
Kiinsaa,  160  miles  £rom  its  point  of  junction  with  the  Kansas  Biver. 

SAUROI^ON,  (HAYS.) 

(Transac  Amer.  PMlos.  Soc,  1830,  476.) 
SAUBODON  LEANTJS,  (HAYS.) 
(Loc.  oit.  Tab.  xvi.    Leidy,  Trans.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  1856.) 

From  the  cretaceous  green  sand  of  New  Jersey. 

ICHTHYODECTES,  (COPE.) 
(Proceed,  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  November,  1870,) 

In  this  genus  the  teeth  are  subcylindric  and  slender,  without  cutting 
edges.  The  inner  margins  of  the  maxillary  and  dentary  bone  exhibit 
no  dental  foramina,  wMch  are  in  Saurocephalus  and  ISanrodon  of  large 
size. 

ICHTHYODECTES  CTBNODON,  (COPE.) 

(Loc  cit.) 

This  species  is  established  on  one  complete  maxillary  bone,  and  three- 
foui-ths  of  the  other,  a  large  part  of  the  dentary  bone,  with  the  entire 
dental  series;  numerous  portions  of  cranial  bones,  with  thirteen  verte- 
bra. These,  according  to  Professor  Mudge,  were  found  together,  and 
to  all  appearance  belong  to  the  same  animal. 

The  dental  characters  differ  from  those  of  Saurocephalus^  as  above 
pointed  out,  and  in  this  species  more  than  in  S.  leanus.  The  crowns  of 
the  teeth  are  more  exserted  and  slender.  The  inner  face  of  the  crown  is 
more  convex  than  the  outer;  but  there  is  no  angle  separating  the  two 
aspects.  The  apex  is  moderately  acute,  and  d&ected  a  little  inward, 
owing-  to  a  slight  convexity"  of  the  external  fiice.  Enamel  smooth.  The 
alveoli  are  very  close  together,  knd  are  probably  only  separated  in  their 
deeper  portions.  There  are  forty-two  teeth  and  alveoli  in  the  maxillary 
bone.  The  palatine  condyle  is  low,  and  its  anterior  border  falls  opposite 
to  the  last  tooth,  or  the  indented  surface  which  was  occupied  by  the  pre- 
maxillary  bone.  The  more  proximal  part  of  this  maxillary  curves  inward 
and  backward  behind  the  position  of  the  premaxillary  more  than  in  8. 
prognathus.  The  maxillary  is  a  rather  thin  and  narrow  bone,  with  a 
broad,  obtuse  and  thinned  extremity.  Its  superior  margin  is  marked  with 
one  or  more  acute  ridges,  which  look  as  though  it  had  a  contact  with  a 
large  preorbital  bone.  Two  fractured  bones  with  an  elongate  reniform 
condyle  on  a  wide  peduncle,  look  like  the  articular  extremity  of  an  oper- 
culum, which  \iew  is  confirmed  by  their  application  to  some  flat,  coarsely- 
rugose  bones  which  resemble  parts  of  the  latter. 

The  dentary  bone  is  remarkable  for  its  straightness  and  lamipar  char- 
acter, and  for  the  depth  of  the  symphysis.  The  length  of  the  latter  is 
preserved,  while  posteriorly  to  it  the  lower  margin  of  the  dentary  is 
broken  away.  The  alveolar  margin  is  slightly  concave,  and  unites  with 
the  symphyseal  at  an  angle  of  65^.  There  are  twenty-seven  teeth  and 
alveolae,  which  grow  a  little  larger  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
series ;  anteriorly  the  alveoli  are  confluent  externally,  but  posteriorly  the 
septa  iire  frequently  complete,  though  thin.  In  neitiier  this  bone  nor  the 
maxillary  are  to  be  found  the  formina  along  the  bases  of  the  teeth^  char- 
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acteristic  of  Saurocephalus  or  Saurodon  leanttSj  as  pointed  out  by  Harlaii 
aYid  Hays.  The  vertebrae  form  a  series  of  13.4  inches  in  len^b,  embrac- 
ing thirteen  caudals.  This  is  indicated  by  the  clos^  approximation  of 
the  inferior  pits  and  inserted  pleurapopln'ses,  and  absence  of  lateral 
grooves.  There  are  important  differences  from  what  has  been  described 
as  characteristic  of  Saurocephalus,  The  neural  arches^  whose  bases  only 
are  preserved,  are  much  lighter  and  narrower  than  in  it,  and  its  sutoral 
union  with  the  centrum  is  less  distinct.  Their  bases  issue  from  pits; 
but  their  anterior  portions  appear  in  some  case  at  least  to  be  coossified. 
They  exhibit  a  longitudinal  rib  near  one  side.  There  are  no  heavy  neural 
spines  preserved.  The  sides  of  the  centra  are  longitudinally  rugose- 
striate ;  inferiorly  they  are  rugose  with  exostoses. 

Measurentents. 

M. 

Ijength  of  maxillary  bone , 0. 158 

Depth  at  condyle 031 

Depth  at  extremity 022 

Length  of  crown  of  a  tooth '. 0061 

Diameter  of  crown  at  base 003S 

Length  of  alveolar  border  of  dentary 106 

Depth  of  sjTnphysis  border  of  dentiiry 047 

Length  of  oi)ecular  condyle 018 

Length  of  centrum  anterior  caudal 024 

Width  of  centrum,  (crushed) 0278 

Depth  of  centrum,  (crushed) .  047 

Specimens  from  six  miles  south  of  Sheridan,  Kansas,  on  the  north 
fork  of  Smoky  Hill  Kiver,  near  its  mouth. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

.There  have  been  described  above  remains  of  three  species,  which 
include  jaws  with  teeth,  and  associated  vertebrae.  In  two  of  these 
cases  the  jaws  and  teeth  were  found  together;  in  the  third  they  camo 
in  the  same  small  box  without  special 'Indication  of  locality;  but  the 
vertebra  are  of  precisely  the  same  size,  sculpture,  mineralization,  and 
color,  as  a  large  series  whose  locality  is  exactly  known,  to  which  they 
probably  belong.  Moreover,  the  jaws  and  vertebrae  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion of  size  to  each  other  in  all  three  series.  These  facts  render  it  highly 
probable  that  the  remains  are  in  each  case  rightly  referred  to  the  same 
animal.  That  no  mixture  has  occurred  is  also  probable  from  the  fact 
that  the  large  and  small  series  (Ichthyodectes  and  8.  prognathus)  came  ftom 
the  siime  locality,  (Sheridan,)  while  the  species  of  intermediate  size  was 
discovered  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Solomon 
Biver,  a  long  distance  off.  The  i)ectoral  spine,  accompanying  and  be- 
longing to  the  S.  prognathus,  I  have  shown  to  be  the  same  as  the  Xipkac- 
tinus  of  Leidy,  but  probably  not  of  the  si)ecies  X.  audax. 

The  fc^h  series  described  above  as  8.  thaumas  exhibits  precisely  the 
vertebral  characters  of  the  two  other  species  of  Saurocephalus  and  I 
cannot  resist  the  evidence  that  it  belongs  to  that  genus  or  the  same 
family.  Its  remains  pertain  to  one  animal,  as  asserted  by  Professor 
Mudge,  and  their  color  and  condition,  coated  with  a  chalky  deposit  of 
a  ferruginous  yellow  color,  lend  great  probability  to  the  statement,  to 
say  nothing  of  more  important  reasons.  No  remains  of  pectoral  spine 
are  preserved ;  but  instead,  the  remarkable  segmented  ray  described. 
This  comes  from  the  posterior  region  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  con- 
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sists,  I  believe,  of  the  adjacent  rays  or  compound  ray  forming  the  mar- 
gin of  the  caudal  fin.  This  finds  support  in  the  analogous  structures 
already  mentioned  as  occurring  in  Elops,  and  the  extinct  genus  Pryvi- 
neteSy^  Siluroi^s^  &c.,  and  the  resemblance  of  the  pectoral  spine  to  the 
same  weapon  of  the  latter  group  adds  to  the  probability  of  the  correct^ 
uess  of  this  conclusion. 

These  remarks  are  made  because  Professor  Agassiz,  in  the  Polssons 
Fossiles,  has  referred  several  spines  to  the  Cestraciont  geuuBPtychoduSj 
which  are  very  similar  in  character  to  that  described  above  as  the  anal 
or  caudal  8upj)ort  of  tiaurocephalus  thaumas.  These  were  derived  from 
the  upper  cretaceous  chalk  of  Kent,  England,  where  Ptychodus  teeth 
also  occur.  The  Smirocephalus  teeth,  described  by  Professor  Agassiz 
in  the  same  work,  were,  however,  derived  from  the  same  chalk  and  the 
same  locality,  and,  from  what  has  preceded,  I  believe  the  segmented 
spines  should  be  referred  to  the  latter  genus  rather  than  to  Ptychodus. 
This  is  the  more  probable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Professor  Mudge  did 
not  procure  a  single  Ptyclwdus  tooth  during  his  exploration. 

APSOPELIX,  (Cope.) 

Established  on  the  remains  of  a  fish  preserved  on  a  block  of  clay.  It 
presents  its  ventral  aspect,  and  displays  pectoral,  ventral  and  anal  fins, 
with  the  series  of  interneural  spines  to  which  the  dorsal  radii  w^ere  ar- 
ticulated. \ 

The  scales  are  large  and  cycloid.  They  do  not  present  a  traee  of  ra- 
dii, but  are  marked  with  fine  and  close  concentric  grooves.  These  as- 
sume a  vertical  direction  on  the  exposed  surface,  and  are  there  more 
iiTCgular ;  the  more  marginal  ones  terminating  above  and  below.  Bat 
few  and  central  grooves  are  truly  circular.    No  abdominal  carina. 

The  two  pelvic  bones  are  together  truncate  heart-shaped,  the  acumi- 
nate apex  presented  forward.  Their  posterior  portion  is  a  strong  trans- 
verse rib;  anteriorly  each  is  a  thin  plate,  with  thickened  outer  edge, 
*  uniting  with  its  fellow  on  the  median  line.  The  median  portion  is  so 
thin  as  to  be  readily  broken  away.  The  ventral  fins  are  short  and 
wide,  with  numerous  rays.  The  coracoid  bone  is  a  broad  lamina,  and 
the  pectoral  tin  evidently  had  the  support  of  rod-like  humeral  bones  of 
no  great  length,  after  the  type  of  most  Physostomous  fishes,  but  their 
form  cannot  be  made  out.  Pectorals  not  elongate.  The  anal  fin  origi- 
nates but  a  short  distance  behind  the  ventrals,  and  was  not  armed 
with  an  anterior  spine  J  its  length  cannot  be  made  out.  Immediately 
above  it  a  dorsal  fin,  with  slender  rays,  is  represented  by  the  bases  of 
these  rays.  From  above  the  ventrals  to  above  the  distal  portion  of  the 
pectorals  a  line  of  projecting  points  appears  in  the  specimen,  which  I 
am  disposed  to  ascribe  to  the  articular  portions  of  the  interneural  spines 
and  attached  fin  rays  of  a  first  dorsal,  but  of  this  I  cannot  be  entirely  sure. 

The  vertebrae  are  longer  than  deep,  and  present  the  two  deep  lateral 
grooves  frequently  seen.  The  number  in  the  cervico-abdominal  series 
is  twenty-six.    The  ribs  are  delicate,  and  supernumerary  ribs  are  present. 

In  comparing  this  genus  with  forms  already  known,  points  of  distinc- 
tion from  all  of  them  may  be  detected.  Thus,  the  lack  of  pectoral  spine 
will  distinguish  it  from  the  known  genera  of  Saurodontidce  at  least.  The 
character  of  the  dorsal  fin  distinguishes  it  from  Characinidw,  SalmonidWy 
&c.,  which,  with  the  scales,  point  toward  Clupeidcd  and  Elopidce,  From 
these  the  form  of  the  pelvic  bones  distinguishes  it. 
The  ends  of  both  muzzle  and  caudal  region  are  destroyed.    The  latter 

*  Copd  Proc.  Am.  PhiL  Soc,  March,  1871. 
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evidently  contracts  from  the  anal  fin,  and  was  not  probably  very  elon- 
gate, but  more  as  in  JElcps  or  Sanrus. 

APSOPELDC  SAURtPORMIS,  (COPE.) 

» 

Scales  large,  ten  longitudinal  series  to  be  counted  across  the  obliquely 
depressed  body.  No  lateral  line  visible.  About  seventeen  transverse 
series  between  pectorals  and  ventrals.  Ventral  broad,  when  laid  back- 
ward nearly  reaching  anal,  but  far  behind  the  pectoral ;  anal  probably 
rather  short,  but  this  is  not  entirely  certain.  (Radii,  D.  f — 12,  P.  IG, 
V.12.) 

Length  from  basis  P.  I.,  to  V.  12 0. 083 

Length  from  basis  P.  L,  to  A.  1 0985 

Length  of  ventral  fin 0178 

Width  of  ventral  fin,  distally 013 

Length  of  basis  D.  2 0108 

Width  of  body  047 

Width  of  pelvic  bones  together OIG 

Length  of  pelvic  bones  together 010 

The  size  of  this  species  is  about  that  of  a  one-iK)und  brook  trout. 

Prom  the  bed  No.  2  of  the  cretaceous  of  Meek  and  Hayden.  Pound 
in  digging  a  well  at  Bunker  Hill  Station  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  of 
Kansas. 

SPHTR^NID^. 

SPHYBJENA  CARTOATA,  (COPE.) 
(Proc  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1868, 92;  Proc.  Amer.  Philoe.  Soc.,  1869,  StAl.) 

Founded  on  a  shed  example  of  one  of  the  long  teeth,  taken  from  the 
matrix  attached  to  the  dorsal  vertebne  of  the  Ela^mosaurxis  platyurvs. 
The  tooth  is  more  elongate  in  outline  than  that  of  the  8.  speciasaj 
Leidy,  i.  c,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  wide  at  the  base.  The  anterior 
margin  is  the  more  oblique,  and  its  smooth  face  is  margined  by  a  feint 
line  posteriorly,  and  is  continued  to  the  extremity.  The  convex  inner 
face  of  the  tooth  behind  is  sculptured  with  five  deep  grooves,  which  are 
separated  by  ticute  ridges,  which  do  not  extend  over  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  tooth,    ^ngth  three  lines, 

l<Yom  the  upper  cretaceous  of  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Wallace, 
Kansas. 

Enohodns,  sp. 

A  premaxillary  tooth  of  rather  small  size  for  the  genus.  The  length 
about  one  inch  from  the  matrix  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  dorsal 
vertebne  of  Ela^mosaurus  pJatyunis.  It  has  two  carinre  separating 
very  luiequal  facets.  Section  of  base  subround.  The  specimen  is  im- 
perfect.   Near  Port  Wallace. 
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VIL— ON  THE  FISHES  OF  THE  TERTIARY  SHALES 
OF  GREEN  RIVER,  WYOMING  TERRITORY. 

By  Professor  Edward  D.  Oopb. 

Physoclpstu 
ASENEOPS,  (Cope.) 

(Proc.  Amer.  Pliil.  Soc.,  1870,  p.  380.) 

Branchiostegal  radii,  seven ;  ventral  radii,  1. 6-7.  Opercnlar  and  other 
cranial  bones  unarmed ;  scales  cycloid.  Spinous  and  cartilaginous  dor- 
sal fins  continuous;  caudal  rounded;  anal  with  two  spines.  Lateral 
line  distinct.  Operculum  with  regularly  convex  posterior  border.  Teeth 
coarsely  villiform,  without  canines.  Both  spinous  and  soft  portions  of 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  moderately  scaly. 

This  well-marked  genus  is  established  on  the  remains  of  fifteen  indi- 
viduals, in  various  states  of  preservation,  so  that  the  characters  undis- 
tinguishable  in  one,  can  be  discovered  in  another.  Thus  the  lateral  line 
is  preserved  in  one  only,  and  the  teeth  in  another.  In  none  can  I  be 
entirely  sure  that  I  see  the  vomer. 

The  scales  are  preserved  in  manjr  specimens,  and  I  cannot  find  a 
ctenoid  margin  in  any,  nor  any  radiating  sculpture,  but  delicate  concen- 
tric ridges  continued  around  the  central  jwint  proximally^  distally  form- 
ing paral)olic  curves,  the  less  median  not  convicted  but  interrupted  by 
the  margin  of  the  scale.  Near  the  margin  all  the  ridges  become  gently 
zigzagged. 

There  is  no  depression  between  the  two  portions  of  the  dorsal  fin, 
though  the  cartilaginous  portion  is  the  more  elevated.  Laid  backward, 
the  latter  is  in  line  with  the  extremity  of  the  anal,  and  both  it  and  the 
anal  extend  beyond  the  basis  of  the  caudal. 

The  afiinities  of  this  genus  are  rather  obscure,  but  are  in  some  degree 
related  to  that  aberrant  family  of  Physoclysti,  the  Aphredodiridw,  This 
is  indicated  by  the  increased  number  of  ventral  radii,  the  slender  sepa- 
rated pubes,  and  the  reduced  number  of  intemeural  spines.  The  Aphre- 
dodiridw  betray  a  physostomous  tendency  in  the  same  characters,  with 
still  greater  reduction  of  the  spinous,  dorsal,  and  anal  fins,  though  its 
ctenoid  scales  and  spinous  orbital  and  i^reopercular  bones  are  of  phy- 
soclyst  significance.  In  Asineops  the  scales  are  cycloid  and  the  cranial 
bones  unarmed.  The  ventral  fins  occupy  nearly  the  same  position  as  in 
the  extinct  genus  Erimnatapterua^  Cope,  which  accompanies  it,  and  which 
is  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  one  of  the  Cyprinadantidcs,  There  is  at  least 
in  these  genera,  another  illustration  of  the  approximation  of  forms,  now 
very  distinct,  in  past  periods.  The  pubes  are,  however,  supi>orted  by 
the  clavicles  in  AsineopSj  by  the  post-clavicles  in  Erutniatopterus,  though 
the  latter  bones  are  very  long  in  Asineops  also.  Asineops  and  will  thus 
constitute  a  family,  Asineopidw  differing  from  the  Aphredodiridw  in  the 
simple  pubes.  I  suspect  that  the  genus  Pygcsus  of  Agassiz  will  be 
found  also  to  belong  to  it,  though  no  such  increased  number  of  ventral 
radii  is  assigned  to  it  in  the  Poissons  Fossiles.  Some  of  its  species  may 
even  be  found  to  belong  to  Asineops,  Nine  are  described  by  Professor 
Agassiz,  all  from  Monte  Bolca,  in  It^ily,  from  an  upper  eocene  stratum. 
The  presence  of  so  near  an  ally  as  Asineops  in  the  Green  River  beds 
suggests  an  approximate  identity  of  age. 
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ASINEOPS  SQUAMIFRONS,  (COPE ;)  L  C,  p.  381. 

General  form  is  siiboblong,  the  greatest  depth  jast  behind  the  bead, 
and  contained  two  and  a  half  times  in  the  length,  exclusive  of  caadal  fiD. 
KadiiD.YIII,14;  A. II, 9;  C.14;  V.I,  7;  P.flltl3.  Scales5— 130— 10, 
vertical  line  counted  a  little  behind  the  ventral  fins.  The  line  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  second  dorsal  and  anal  fins  marks  the  basal  third  of  the 
caudal  fin.  The  dorsal  spines  are  subcylindric,  slightly  curved,  and  of 
nearly  equal  length;  the  length  equals  the  depth  of  the  body  at  the 
middle  of  the  second  dorsal  fin. 

The  external  series  of  villiform  teeth  are  stout  of  their  kind,  conic, 
and  a  little  incurved.    I  cannot  see  the  pharyngeal  bones  or  teeth. 

The  number  of  vertebrae  which  extend  between  the  caudal  fin  and 
the  superior  margin  of  the  operculum,  where  one  or  more  are  concealed, 
is  twenty-five,  of  which  fifteen  are  of  the  caudal  portion ;  (in  two  I  can 
only  count  fourteen.) 

The  mouth  is  directed  obliquely  upwards  and  is  rather  large;  the 
mandible,  when  closed,  does  not  project  beyond  the  premaxillary  border. 
The  maxillary,  where  preserved,  is  narrow  distaJly,  and  does  not  project 
beyond  the  posterior  line  of  the  orbit.  The  latter  is  rather  small,  and 
though  not  well  defined  in  any  specimen,  is  not  more  than  one-eighth  the 
length  of  the  head,  and  1.5  to  1.75  times  inside  of  muzzle.  The  margins 
of  all  the  opercular  bones  are  entire  and  smooth.  The  interoperculum 
is  narrow,  and  lies  obliquely  upward,  narrowing  the  operculum-  The 
greatest  width  of  the  latter  is  more  than  two-thirds  its  depth.  The 
pelvic  supi>ort«  of  the  ventral  fins  are  simple,  slender,  and  in  contact 
anteriorly,  their  length  |bout  half  that  of  the  fin.  The  i)ectorals  are 
not  elongate. 

The  scales  extend  over  the  top  of  the  head  to,  or  beyond,  the  orbits. 
They  also  extend  along  the  ramus  of  the  under  jaw.  Those  of  the  fins 
are  quite  small ;  they  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  on  the  unpaired, 
and  on  the  caudal  fiiu. 

itt. 

Total  length  of  the  largest  specimen 0.19 

Do.  No.  2,  smaller  example  (with  cau<lal) 12    . 

Length  of  head  of  do 044 

Depth  of  do.  posteriorly  about 036 

Length  of  base  of  spinous  dorsal 0265 

Length  of  posterior  spinous  ray 017 

Length  of  operculum 0125 

Length  of  maxillary  bone  about 0145 

Depth  No.  3,.at  base  first  dorsal 045 

Depth  No.  3  at  base  anal,  first  ray .0325 

Length  of  basis  anal=basis  caudal 0162 

Length  of  caudal  fin 034 

Tertiary  strata  of  Green  Eiver,  Wyoming;  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  Coll. 
Mus.  Smithsonian. 

ASINEOPS  YIBIDENSIS,  (COPE;)  Sp.  nov. 

This  spe>cies  is  represented  by  an  incomplete  specimen,  which  lacks  the 
pectoral  region  and  the  end  of  the  muzzle.  It  indicates  its  distinctness 
Irom  A,  squamifrona  in  the  increased  number  of  anal  radii.  The  ray 
formula  is,  D.  IX,  14;  A.  II,  12.  There  is,  therefore,  one  dorsal  spine 
more  than  in  A.  aquamifrons^  though  a  single  specimen,  apparently  of  the 
latter,  has  the  same  number.    Vertebrse  25,  of  which  17  or  18* extend 
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from  tlie  vertebra  which  supports  the  last  dorsal  spine.  The  scales  are 
of  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  A.  squamifrom.  Dorsal  region 
scarcely  convex,  (in  the  specimen  concave  through  slight  distortion.) 

Length  of  vertebral  column  to  operculum 0.07 

Depth  at  last  anal  ray 019 

Length  of  last  dorsal  spine 017 

Another  specimen  lacks  the  head  and  caudal  fin,  but  displays  charac- 
ters at  variance  with  those  of  As^irieops  squamisfrons  as  above  noted.  The 
interneural  bones  of  the  anal  spines  are  fasciculate,  the  median  longer 
than  those  in  front  and  behind. 

The  ventral  outline  is  convex,  and  the  general  form  shortened.  Eadii 
A.  !  II,  14;  D.  t  12-13.  There  are  only  13  vertebrae  behind  the  last 
anal  spine. 

M. 

Length  of  vertebral  column  from  vertebra  supporting  last  A.  spine. 0.033 

Depth  at  second  soft  A.  ray 01^7 

From  the  Green  River  shales;  from  the  collection  of  Lucius  E.  Kick- 
seeker. 

EEISMATOPTERUS,  (Cope  ;)  genus  nov. 

Dorsal  and  anal  fins  with  two  strong  supporting  spines  in  front ;  no 
other  iuterhaemal  spines  than  those  supporting  them.  Dorsal  fin  above 
the  anterior  median  or  posterior  abdominal  region.  Ventrals  origin- 
ating in  front  of  or  opposite  to  the  origin  of  the  dorsal.  Pubes  sending 
a  limb  upward,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  inferior  post-clavicle. 
Teeth  minute  or  !  wanting.    Caudal  fin  bifurcate. 

I  originally  referred  a  species  of  this  genus  to  the  Cyprinodontidce 
and  provisionally  to  the  genus  Cyprinodan.  The  species  may  belong  to 
that  family,  as  the  charaeters  are  generally  similar.  The  arc  of  the 
mouth  is  formed  by  the  premaxillary  bone,  and  the  ventral  fins  have  a 
rather  anterior  position,  and  the  caudal  is  furcate;  the  scales  are  cycloid. 
The  strength  of  the  spinous  fin  radii  and  supporting  int^erhaamal  spines 
attracted  my  attention,  and  on  careful  examination  I  observe  other 
approximations  to  the  type  of  Asineops  and  th^  Aphredodiridce,  The 
inferior  post-clavicle  is  very  long  and  styliform,  as  in  the  latter  genus, 
and  the  pubic  bones  are  slender  and  directed  upward  so  as  to  reach 
the  post-clavicles.  In  one  specimen  there  appears  to  be  an  anteriorly 
directed  pubic  limb,  but  this  does  not  .exist  in  other  specimens.  The 
pubes  do  not  reach  the  clavicles  as  in  true  Physoclysti.  As  the  genus  is 
thus  difierent  from  Cyprinodonj  FundulvSj  &c.,  I  name  it  as  above. 

erismatoptbrus  rickseckeri,  (oope  ;)  sp.  nov. 

Length,  thi-ee  to  four  inches;  head,  large.  Vertebrae,  D.  13,  C.  16= 
29,  ten  between  the  interneui*al  bone  supporting  the  first  dorsal  ray,  and 
the  first  iuterhajmal  supporting  the  fiirst  anal  ray.  There  are  only 
seven  in  this  position  in  E.  levatus.  Anterior  dorsal  ray  anterior  to  the 
point  half  way  between  end  of  muzzle  and  end  of  vertebral  column. 
Branchiostegal  radii,  five  distinguishable.  Head  stout,  mouth  terminal, 
orbit  equal  length  of  muzzle;  maxillary  bone  reaching  line  of  middle  of 
orbit.  Scales  small  with  numerous  concentric  Jind  no  radiating  grooves. 
Fin  radii  D.  VII,  8,  (last  split;)  C.  8—19—8;  A.  II,  9;  V.  7;  P.  15. 
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M. 

Total  lenfTth  No.  1 0.0743 

Cranium  to  supra-clavicle «l   . .  .018 

Length  to  base  D.  I OJO 

Length  to  end  vertebral  colamn 06 

Length  of  A.  II .008 

Length  of  cranium  No.  2 0175 

Length  to  preopercalum 012 

Length  to  D.  1  - 0275 

Length  to  A.  I 043 

Five  more  or  less  complete  specimens  of  this  fish  were  obtained  by 
Lucius  E.  Eicksecker  from  the  Green  Riv^er  shales,  and  I  dedicate  it  to 
him  in  recognition  of  his  interesting  discoveries  in  this  department. 

It«  difference  from  E.  levatris  is  seen  in  the  more  anterior  position  of 
the  dorsal  fin,  more  numerous  vertebrsB,  &c. 

EEISMATOPTEEUS  LEVATUS,  (COPE.) 
(Cifprinodon  levatus,  Cope ;  Proceed.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  1870,  p.  383.) 

Anterior  margin  anal  fin  commencing  a  little  behind  opposite  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  dorsal.  Vertebrae  11 — 14 — 5,  seven  between  the 
interneural  an<l  interhsemal  bones  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins.  Radii  D. 
8;  A.  II,  8;  V.  8.  Gaodal  fin  deeply  furcate;  first  anal  ray  strong. 
General  form  elongate,  the  greatest  depth  contained  three  times  in  the 
length  between  the  scapular  arch  and  the  basis  of  the  caudal  fin.  Scales 
preserved,  small :  seven  longitudinal  series  above,  and  seven  below  the 
vertebral  column,  probably  two  rows  concealed  by  it.  The  caudal  peduncle 
is  but  little  contracted.  Length  from  scapular  arch  to  extremity  of 
caudal,  M.  .0335 ;  depth  at  origin  dorsal  fin,  M.  .008. 

Total  length  No.  2 0.055 

Length  of  cranium 013 

Length  to  basis  D.  I 0232 

Length  to  basis  A.  1 033 

Length  to  basis  V.  1 0205 

Length  to  btisis  caudal 0466 

Depth  at  D.  I 01 

Depth  of  caudal  peduncle 0058 

• 

There  are  many  individuals  on  the  slabs  of  slate,  some  of  them  per- 
fectly preserved.  Many  of  these  slabs  represent  that  portion  of  the 
stratum  which  is  highly  carbonaceous,  jwrtions  of  it  thrown  into  the 
fire  burning  freely.  Dr.  Hayden,  who  has  brought  numerous  specimens 
from  this  locality,  informs  me  that  the  laminae  exhibit  great  numbers 
of  these  little  fishes.  No  doubt  the  carbonaceous  character  of  the  shales 
is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  their  bodies.  The  nature  of  the  deposit 
and  mode  of  preservation  remind  one  strongly  of  the  Cyprinodon 
mcyeri  of  Agassiz,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Frankfort  a.  M.  That 
species  differs  specifically  from  this  one  in  presenting  18  anal  radii. 

Some  of  the  specimens  above  described  were  obtained,  and  preserved 
for  scientific  study,  by  L.  B.  Bicksecker. 
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Physostami. 
CLXJPEA,  (Lmw.) 
,  clupea  humilis,  (leidy.) 

(Proceedings  of  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  1856,256.) 

Vertebrae,  34.  Depth,  2J  to  2§  lines  in  length,  exclusive  of  caudal  fin, 
(2J  times,  Leidy.)  Scales  large ;  1.  transverse  11-12.  A  very  abun- 
uant  species  in  the  shales,  distinguished  by  its  corpulent  form. 

CLUPEA  PUSILLA,  (COPE.) 
(Proceed.  Amer.  Philoe.  Soc.,  1870,  p.  382.) 

Greatest  depth  contained  four  times  in  the  total  length,  or  3.5  times 
to  basis  of  caudal  fin.'  Length  of  head  3.2  to  basis  caudal.  This 
measurement  may  reqhire  revision,  as  the  end  of  the  muzzle  is  slightly 
injured.  Orbit  large,  contained  twice  in  length,  and  about  over  the 
origins  of  the  ventrals.  D.  II,  11 ;  V.  7.  Pectoral  extending  half  way 
toVentrals.  Vertebrae,  20-30;  dorsals,  19-20.  Ventral  keeled  ribs,  18. 
Anal  fin  lost  Caudal  peduncle  slender;  caudal  fin  deeply  furcate.  Length, 
M.  044 ;  greatest  depth,  M.  .011. 

A  second  specimen  exhibits  the  character  of  the  species  more  dis- 
tinctly in  some  respects.  There  are  30  vertebrae,  of  which  13-14  are 
caudal.  The  general  shape  is  regularly  fusiform,  and  the  head  rather 
acuminate. 

M. 

Total  length 0.054 

Length  to  preopercular  edge 01 

Length  to  opercular  edge 013 

Ijength  to  posterior  margin  dorsal 0255 

Length  to  anterior  margin  anal 034 

Length  to  base  caudal 044 

Depth  at  occiput • Oil 

Depth  at  middle  of  dorsal 0115 

Depth  at  caudal  peduncle 0046 

This  species  is  therefore  much  more  lanceolate  in  outline  than  C  hu- 
milisy  and  has  fewer  vertebrae.  It  is  half  the  size,  and  not  nearly  so 
abundant. 

OSTEOGLOSSUM,  0.  V. 

The  discovery  of  this  genus,  or  a  close  ally,  in  the  Green  Biver  shales, 
by  Lucius  Ricksecker,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  history'  of 
this  department  of  paleontology  which  has  been  lately  made. 

Osteoglossum  has  hitherto  been  known  only  in  a  recent  state,  and 
with  a  range  of  distribution  quite  unparalleled  among  teleostean  fishes. 
Thus  one  species — 0.  bicirrhosum^  Vand.,  occurred  in  Brazil;  0.  formo- 
aunij  Schl.  MUIL,  in  Borneo,  &c.,  and  0.  leiohardtii^  Gthr.,  in  New  Zea 
land ;  all  in  the  southern  hemisphere  or  near  the  equator.  Two  other 
genera,  Vaatres  and  Heterotis,  have  been  associated  with  it,  and  these 
belong  to  the  same  hemisphere,  or  to  those  faunae  which  characterize 
it,  in  their  extensions  north  of  the  equator.  It  is  therefore  interesting 
to  note  that  the  first  representative  of  the  type  found  in  any  of  the 
northern  faunal  regions  belongs  to  an  age  apparently  eocene. 

The  specimen  representing  the  type  species  is  not  sufficiently  perfect 
to  justify  a  final  reference,  but  the  squamation  is  much  more  that  of 
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this  genus  than  of  either  of  the  others  above  mentioned.  It  belongs  in 
any  case  to  the  same  family  group.  The  structure  of  the  scales  is  suf- 
ficient to  determine  this  point.  The  whole  of  the  scale  is  composed  be- 
tween the  inferior  and  8ui)erior  surface  layers,  of  sab-hexagonal  or 
diamond-shaped  cells,  which  are  arranged  in  spirals  tending  to  the 
center.  Their  contents  are  more  thoroughly  calcified  on  the  exposed 
than  in  the  concealed  portion  of  the  scale.  No  radial  grooves.  Tube 
of  the  lateral  line  issuing  by  a  round  pore. 

OSTEOGLOSSUM  ENCAUSTUM,  (COPE ;)  Sp.  nov. 

Represented  by  a  portion  of  the  side  of  a  large  individual,  including 
the  series  of  sc^es  bearing  the  lateral  line,  and  three  series  above  and 
three  below  it,  more  or  less  perfectly  preserved.  The  longitudinal 
extent  of  the  fragment  includes  seventeen  transverse  series.  Theiae 
scales  are  of  large  size,  the  included  portions  are  smooth  to  the  naked 
eye,  but  rugose  under  the  microscope,  and  with  but  few  and  faint  traces 
of  concentric  lines.  Exposed  i)ortions  with  entire  margin,  bearing  a 
large  lenticular  rugose  surface.  This  rugosity  consists  of  elevsrted 
portions  of  an  enamel-like  material,  between  small  pits  and  grooves. 
The  septa  between  the  cells  are  distinctly  visible  on  the  smooth  part  of 
the  scale;  on  the  rugose  surface  they  are  represented  by  grooves.  The 
cells  are  in  curved  series,  which  extend  to  the  center  of  growth,  growing 
smaller  as  they  converge.  The  rugose  part  of  the  exposed  surface 
diminishes  in  relative  extent  towards  the  anterior  part  of  tiie  body. 
The  tabes  of  the  lateral  line  are  in  this  species  concealed  beneath  the 
external  layer  of  the  scale.  The  opening  is  nearer  the  margin  than  the 
center  of  the  scale,  is  round,  and  is  freqaently  accompanied  by  a  smaller 
one  above  and  in  front  of  it. 

Inches. 

Length  of  fifteen  con^cutive  scales 0.23 

Depth  of  six  longitudinal  series  scales 127 

Vertical  diameter  of  a  scale 035 

Transverse  diameter  of  a  scale 025 

Diameter  of  a  submarginal  scale  cell 003 

Width  of  rugose  area  of  scale    Oil 

As  compared  with  the  species  of  thp  genus  whose  scales  have  been 
figured,  the  present  offers  clear  distinction.  In  0.  bidrrhosum^  figured 
in  Agassiz  and  Spix  Brazilian  fishes,  Tab.  XXV,  the  scales  have  distinct 
concentric  grooves,  and  the  rugosity  consists  of  a  few  points  or  pro- 
jections. In  0.  formosum^  figured  in  Solomon  Midler's  travels  in  Borneo, 
&c.,  the  rugosity  is  uniform  on  the  exposed  surface  and  very  minute, 
and  there  are  no  concentric  grooves ;  the  cells  are  smaller.  In  Vixstre^ 
the  exposed  surfaces  are  still  more  rugose — ^in  large  examples,  quite 
honeycombed. 

The  specimens  represent  an  individual  of  three  or  four  feet  in  length, 
discovered  at  the  fish-slate  cut  on  the  Green  River,  on  the  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Eailroad,  by  Lucius  B.  Eicksecker,  civil  engineer. 

OENEBAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  laminated  rock  from  which  the  above  species  were  obtained  is 
similar  in  general  appearance  to  the  clay  beds  of  Mount  Lebanon  and 
Mount  Bolca.  The  first  indication  of  the  existence  of  this  deposit  was 
brought  by  Dr.  Jno.  Evans,  who  obtained  from  it  a  clupeoid,  which  was 
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described  by  Dr.  Leidy  as  Clupea  humilis,  (Proc.  Acad.  Kat.  Sci.,  Pbila., 
1850,  p.  256.)  One  of  the  blocks  contains  the  remains  of  two  small 
shoals  of  the  fry,  probably  of  0.  httmilis,  which  were  caught  suddenly 
by  a  slide  or  fall  of  calcareous  mud,  and  entombed  for  the  observation 
of  future  students.  They  must  have  been  taken  unawares,  since  they 
lie  with  their  heads  all  in  one  direction  as  they  swam  in  close  bodies. 
One  or  two  may  have  had  a  moment's  warning  of  the  catastrophe,  as 
they  have  turned  a  little  aside,  but  they  are  the  exceptions.  The  fry 
are  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  and  upward. 

True  herring,  or  those  with  teeth,  are  chiefly  marine,  but  they  run 
into  fresh  waters  and  deposit  their  spawn  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and 
then  return  to  salt  waters.  The  young  run  down  to  the  sea  in  autumn 
and  remain  l^ere  till  old  enough  to  spawn.  The  size  of  the  fry  of  the 
Eocky  Mountain  herring  indicates  that  they  had  not  long  left  the 
spawning  ground,  while  the  abundance  of  adults  suggests  they  wei^e  not 
far  from  ^t  water,  their  native  element.  To  believe,  then,  that  the 
locality  from  which  these  specimens  were  taken  was  neither  far  from 
fresh,  nor  far  from  salt  waters,  is  reasonable ;  and  this  points  to  a  tide, 
or  brackish  inlet  or  river.  The  species  of  Cyprinodantidw  inhabit  also 
tide  and  brackish  waters.  Most  of  the  species  of  the  family,  as  well  as 
of  the  genus,  are  inhabitants  of  fresh  water ;  but  they  generally,  espe- 
cially the  cyprinodons  proper,  prefer  still  and  muddy  localities,  and 
often  occur  in  water  really  salt.  This  habitat  distinguishes  them  espe- 
cially from  Cj/prinidas  (minnows  and  suckers)  and  pike.  Lastly,  the 
known  species  of  Osteoglossum  inhabit  fresh  waters. 

The  material  which  composes  the  shales  indicates  quiet  water,  and 
not  such  as  is  usually  selected  by  herring  for  spawning  in ;  while  the 
abundance  of  adult  clupeas  indicate  the  proximity  of  salt  water. 

This  is  far  from  a  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  nature  of  the 
water  which  deposited  this  mass  of  shales,  but  is  the  best  that  can  be 
obtained  with  such  a  meager  representation  of  species. 

As  to  geological  age  the  indications  are  rather  more  satisfactory. 
The  genus  Clupea  ranges  from  the  upper  eocene  upward,  being 
abundant  in  the  slates  of  Lebanon  and  Monte  Bolca,  while  CyprUiodon 
has  been  found  in  neither,  but  first  appears  in  the  middle  or  lower 
miocene  in  Europe.  The  Asineops  resemble  very  closely,  and  I  believe 
essentially,  the  PygcBus  of  Agassiz  of  eocene  age,  from  Monte  Bolca. 
The  i>eculiarities  presented  by  the  genus  found  by  Dr.  Hayden  are  of 
such  small  significance  as  to  lead  me  to  doubt  the  beds  in  question  being 
of  later  than  eocene  cfge,  though  the  evidence  rests  chiefly  on  this 
single,  new,  and  peculiar  genus. 

The  position  of  these  fishes,  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  furnishes  another  illustration  of  the  extent  of  elevations  of 
regions  once  connected  with  the  ocean,  and  the  comparatively  late 
period  of  geologic  time  %t  which,  in  this  case,  this  elevation  took  place. 
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VIIL— RECENT  REPTILES  AND  FISHES. 

REPORT  ON  THE   REPTILES   AND  FISHES   OBTAINED  BY 
THE  NATURALISTS  OF  THE  EXPEDITION. 

By  E.  D.  Cope,  A.  M. 

Twenty-two  species  of  fishes  and  eight  of  reptiles  are  embraced  in 
this  collection.  Among  these  the  principal  interest  attaches  to  the  fish- 
faima  of  the  Colorado  River  of  the  West,  and  its  system.  Isolated  as 
are  its  waters  from  the  systems  of  the  Columbia  on  the  north,  of  the 
Platte  on  the  east,  of  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  southeast,  and  of  tiie  P^ 
citic  Coast  streams  on  the  west,  an  inquiry  into  the  character  of  its  fiinnd 
becomes  desirable.  This  has  been  entered  on  with  much  saccess  by  out 
distinguished  ichthyologists,  Messrs.  Baird  and  Oirard,  who  have  deter- 
mined the  existence  of  at  least  one  type  as  peculiar  to  it ;  I  allude  to 
the  genus  or  group  Gila.  They  have  also  shown  that  nearly,  if  not  all, 
of  the  species  belonging  to  it  differ  from  those  of  the  other  basins— 
a  conclusion  which  the  collections  of  Dr.  Hayden  confirm.  The  num- 
ber of  species  from  the  heads  of  the  Colorado  included  in  the  present 
collection  numbers  13,  none  of  which  have  been  found  in  other  waters, 
if  we  include  in  this  basin  those  which  empty  into  the  lakes  of  Utah— 
and  of  which  five  are  new  to  science. 

Beyond  the  possession  of  peculiar  species  and  one  peculiar  genns  this 
river  basin  does  not  differ  from  others  except  in  what  it  lacks.  This 
want  of  forms  may  be  owing  to  the  jwverty  of  our  collections,  or 
to  their  real  absence.  It  is  enough  to  mention  SiluroidSy  Hyodom^ 
UsoXj  Lepido%teu8y  Amia,  and  Physoclystij  in  general,  to  express  the  im- 
perfection of  our  knowledge  and  the  probability  that,  when  examined, 
an  interesting  faunal  combination  may  be  discovered.  Not  the  least  io- 
teresting  fact  is  the  occurrence  of  a  Coregonus  in  the  Green  liiver  and 
other  upper  waters  of  the  basin. 

The  other  fishes  obtained  by  Dr.  Hayden  are  from  the  upper  tributa- 
ries of  the  Platte.  As  pertaining  to  the  same  great  Missouri  drainage 
area,  a  few  species  from  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Joseph,  Northwest^ 
Missouri,  are  added.  These  were  submitted  to  me  by  Dr.  William  Stimp- 
son,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences. 

REPTILIA. 

Caudisona  confluenta,  Say,  ((7rotaZi«.)— Utah,  Colorado^  Wyo- 
ming, &c. 

Heterodon  nasicus,  Baird  and  Girard.— Head-waters  of  the  Platte. 

EuTiENi  A  PAEETALis,  Say,  {TropidonotuSj  Halb.)—He^d- waters  of  the 
Platte. 

Eut^nia  vageans,  Baiixi  and  Girard. — Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Col- 
orado. 

HoLBBOOKiA  MACULATA,  Baird  and  Girard. — ^Head- waters  of  the 
Platte. 

Pheynosoma  DOUGLASsn,  Bell.— Head- waters  of  the  Platte. 

BATRACHIA. 
Rana  nALECiNA,  Bosc. — Common  along  all  the  streams. 
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TELEOSTEL 

CoUidas, 

TJbanidea  Punctulata,  Gill,  {Potamocottm))  Proc.  Boston  Soc. K  H., 
1861,  4Jd. — Etead- waters  of  Crreen  Kiver. 

SalmonidcB. 

Salmo  (Salar)  vxRGiNALiSjGirard  5  United  States  Pacific  Railroad  Sur- 
vey, Vol.  X,  p.  320,  PL  LXni,  figs.  1-4.— This  species  is  well  figured 
by  Girard  as  above.  An  error  occurs  in  the  enumeration  of  rays,  where 
the  branchiostegals  are  said  to  number  9-9 ;  they  are,  I  find  in  three 
specimens.  11-11.  The  species  is  distinguished  from  S,  iridea^  Girard,  by 
its  more  slender  form  and  fewer  anal  and  dorsal  radii.  When  the  spe- 
cimens were  first  received  they  exhibited  short,  broad,  longitudinal  red 
bars  along  the  lateral  line. 

Seven  specimens,  two  fix>m  Henry's  Fork  Green  Biver,  and  two  from 
near  Fort  Bridger. 

salmo  (salab)  STOioiAS,  (COPE ;)  sp.  nov. 

Salmo  {Trutta)  leicmij  Cope.  Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1865, 
nee.  Girardii. 

General  form  short  and  stout,  the  head  large  and  wide,  with  wide  mandi- 
ble and  mouth.  The  length  of  the  head  enters  four  times  to  near  the  emar- 
gination  of  the  caudal  fin,  and  the  depth  at  the  first  dorsal  ray  four 
times  in  the  length  to  the  end  of  the  basal  scales  of  the  caudal. 
The  base  of  the  first  dorsal  ray  is  nearly  equidistant  between  the  end  of 
the  muzzle  and  base  of  caudal  fin,  or,  more  exactly,  rather  nearer  to  the 
base  of  the  marginal  caudal  ray  than  to  the  mnzzle.  Eadii,  B.  10,  D.  II. 
12,  A.  II.  10,  V.  9.  The  end  of  the  maxillary  extends  half  the  eyes 
diameter  behind  the  margin  of  the  eye.  Interorbital  width  3.5  times  in 
length  of  head ;  eye,  4.6  times  in  the  same,  and  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  muzzle.  Symphysis  of  mandible  equal  to  or  shorter  than  muzzle ; 
gape  wide.  Forty-two  longitudinal  scales  above  the  laternal  line.  Max- 
illary bone  of  nearly  uniform  width. 

There  are  indistinct  brown  blotches  on  the  sides,  and  numerous  black 
spots  on  the  posterior  dorsal  region,  the  entire  caudal  peduncle  and  the 
two  dorsal  and  caudal  fins ;  anal  unspotted^  spots  few  in  front  of  dorsal. 

'  M. 

Total  length  of  smaller  specimen 0. 227 

Length  of  head ^ 0515 

Length  to  ventrals 106 

Length  to  anal 15 

Width  lower  jfi^w,  at  orbits T 0168 

This  species  is  an  ally  of  the  S.  hwmi,  8.  virginaliSj  and  8,  iridea. 
From  the  last  of  the^  the  fewer  anal  radii  distinguish  it.  From  8.  vir- 
ffinalia  the  stouter  form,  wider  head  with  shorter  muzzle,  and  one  less 
branchiostegal  ray,  separate  it.  Thus  in  that  species  the  head  enters  the 
length  to  the  end  of  the  caudal  scales  four  times,  and  the  depth  4. 5 
times.  The  dorsal  is  considerably  nearer  the  end  of  the  muzzle  than  the 
basis  of  the  caudal.  The  eyes  and  interorbital  widths  are  less.  The  8.  lew- 
isiij  like  8.  stomiaSj  from  l^lississippi  waters,  is  more  like  8.  virginalis  in  all 
the  respects  mentioned,  according  to  both  the  description  and  figures  of 
Girard,  but  cidds  the  peculiarity  of  only  10  branchiostegals  instead  of  11. 

Two  specimens  from  the  Platte  River,  from  near  Fort  Eiley,  Kansas. 
Discovered  by  William  A.  Hammond,  M.  D. 

CoREGONUS  wiLLiAMSONii,  Girard;  United  States  Pacific  Baiiroad 
Eeports,  X,  p.  326,  PI.  LXVI.— The  Kocky  Mountain  ^\i\\fc^isSo.. 

28  a 
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AVith  the  Salmo  virginalis^  probably  from  near  Fort  Bridger,  from  the 
head- waters  of  the  Green  River  or  Western  Colorado. 

Catostomidw. 

I  have  proposed  to  adopt  as  valid  (Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  See.,  1870, 
480)  seven  genera  of  this  family.  I  would  now  add  au  eighth,  which 
embraces  species  which  combine  with  the  characters  of  Caio^tomui 
proper,  a  complete  union  of  the  parietal'  bones,  which  obliterates  the 
fontanelle  so  universal  among  the  suckers.  The  only  pther  exception  is 
seen  in  Cycleptus,  Baf ,  aa  I  have  already  mentioned.  In  all  the  members 
of  the  family  where  I  have  examined  it,  this  fontanelle  is  quite  open  and 
of  no  doubtful  proportions,  and  nowhere  reduced  to  the  slit  often  seen  in 
the  Siluridas.  In  searching  for  the  characters  of  Girard^s  so-called 
genera  Minomns  and  Acomus,  I  find  that  the  type  of  the  former,  J/. 
insignisy  B.  G.,  presents  the  (character  above  mentioned.  1  therefore 
adopt  his  name  for  the  new  genus,  and  add  two  new  species,  M.  delphi- 
nu8  and  M.  hardus.  Whether  his  two  other  species,  M.  plebeitis  Snd  if. 
clarJcii,  belong  to  it  is  uncertain  as  yet,  but  they  have  the  same  physi- 
ognomy. 

CATOSTOMUS,  (LES.) 

Several  species  of  this  genus  were  procured  by  Dr.  Hayden.  Foi 
their  fuller  elucidation  the  following  table,  embracing  also  those  of 
Minomus,  is  appended. 

I.  Scales  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  materially ' 
larger  than  those  of  the  anterior. 

a  Anterior  dorsal  ray  nearly  equidistant  between  end  of 
muzzle  and  base  of  caudal  fin.  r  ^ 

Head  five  and  a  half  times  in  length  to  end  of  caudal ;  f  ^-  ff*^^^ 
muzzle  projecting,  upper  lip  pendent,  very  short,  with 
two  rows  tubercles ;  smooth  margins  narrow ;  scales 
1.  tr.  28 ;  eye  ^  head ;  V.  10. 

As  the  last,  but  the  lips  much  larger ;  upper  with  three 
rows  tubercles,  and  both  with  wide  smooth  margin ;  J*  C.  discoboluSi 
ej-e,  5.5  in  head,  V.  9 ;  isthmus  wider. 

II.  Scales  of  body  subequal. 
a  Origin  dorsal  nearer  origin  of  caudal  fin  than  end  of 

muzzle.  \.   nr   jj  1  L- 

Upper  lip  not  i>endent ;  head  one-fifth  length  to  end  of  r  ^-  «^«i?Atni«. 

caudal ;  upper  lip  wide,  D.  11,  V.  10 ;  scales  tr.  1. 30 ; 

ventral  fins  ^inall. 

aa  Origin  of  dorsal  fin  nearer  end  of  muzzle  than  basis  1 
of  caudal.  r 

Head  five  and  a  half  times  in  length  with  caudal ;  upper  >  ]\f.  hardfi$. 
lip  wide,  not  pendent;  isthmus  wide;  eye,  one-fifth,  I 
hea<l ;  1.  tr.  30 ;  D.  11,  V.  10  :  a  light  band  on  side.     J 

CATOSTOMUS  sucKLii,  Girard ;  United  States  Pacific  Railroad  Report 
X,  ]).  226,  PL  LI.— Waters  of  the  Platte.  ' 

CATOSTOMUS  LATIPINNE,  Bailed  and  Girard ;  Pr.  A.  K  Sci.,  Phil.  1853 
?^^% ;  United  States  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  III,  39,  PI.  XXlV  I-g! 
{Acomus^  Girard.) — ^Two  heads  from  the  Green  River.  ' 

Catosto^ius  griseum,  Girard :  Pr.  A.  N.  Sci.,  Phil.,  1856, 174 :  United 
States  Pacific  Railroad,  X,  222,  PI.  XLIX,  figs.  6-9.— Two  specimens 
from  Horse  Creek,  (waters  of  the  Platte,  August  27th,)  one  from  Ked 
Cloud  Creek,  and  three  from  other  waters  of  the  Platte. 
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CATOSTOMUS  DISCOBOLUS,  (COPE  ;)  sp.  nOY. 

Remarkable  for  its  very  large  lips,  especially  the  upper.  In  general 
it  is  allied  to  the  C,  griseum^  being  of  the  same  cylindric  fonn.  The 
upper  lip  is  x)endent,  and  somewhat  expanded  all  round.  Its  margin 
extends  outside  of  that  of  the  lower  lip,  where  it  joius  it,  t!)iw  forming 
an  entering  right  angle  with  it.  The  commissural  margins  of  both  are 
wide  and  abruptly  separated  from  the  tuberculated  portions.  Tubercles 
subequal;  those  of  the  low^r  Jaw  projecting  in  a  convex  enlargement, 
concentric  with  the  lower  commisure;  behind  deeply  incised.  Muzzle 
projecting  a  little  beyond  upper  lip ;  head  wide,  flat  above ;  eye  superior, 
small,  entering  length  of  liead  5.5  times;  three  times  in  muzzle. 
Pbryngeal  bones  expanded  below ;  teeth  delicate  laminar,  with  acute 
inner  cusp.  Length  of  head,  entering  total  to  end  of  caudal  scales, 
four  and  a  half  times ;  ventral  fins  originating  opposite  posterior  third 
of  dorsal,  bnrely  reaching  vent ;  pectorals  well  separated ;  isthmus  very 
wide.  Radii,  D.  11 ;  A.  8;  V.  9.  Scales  in  38-40,  longitudinal  serie^s 
between  dorsal  and  ventral  fins;  color,  olive  brown  above,  black  on 
head,  passing  into  light  yellow  below,  gradually  on  the  body,  abruptly 
on  the  head. 

M. 

Total  length 0.153 

Length  to  orbit OIG 

Length  to  opercular  border 020 

Length  to  dorsal  fin 065 

Length  to  ventral  fin 0G95 

Length  to  anal   097 

Width  of  frontal  bones. Oil 

Length  of  ventral  fins 022 

Two  specimens,  one  certainly,  the  other  probably,  from  the  Green  River, 
Wyoming.  This  striking  species  was  discoveredby  0am.  Oarrington. 
^  This  species  may  be  compared  with  the  C.  pUbeitiSy  Girard,  and  C. 
generosu^,  Girard.  In  the  first  the  eye  is  larger  and  more  median,  the 
scales  are  subequal,  and  there  are  only  eight  ventral  rays.  In  the  second 
the  eye  is  also  larger.  In  neither  is  the  great  development  of  the  lip 
seen. 

MINOMUS  DELPHmUS,  (COPE,)  Sp.  nOV. 

The  subequal  size  of  the  scales  of  th;s  species  would  refer  it  indif- 
ferently to  the  true  group  Gatostomus  of  Girard,  or  his  group  Minomus, 
which  he  did  not  distinguish  clearly.  The  preceding  species  would 
enter  his  Acomus,  which  is,  however,  only  an  undefined  group  of  species, 
to  which,  by  the  way,  the  type  of  Gatostomus^  C.  teres  belongs. 

This  species  is  especially  distinguished  from  those  heretofore  de- 
scribed by  the  shortening  of  the  caudal  part  of  the  vertebral  column, 
and  the  consequent  posterior  position  of  the  dorsal  fin.  Add  to  this  a 
short,  wide  head,  and  thick  body,  and  its  physiognomy  is  expressed. 

The  dorsal  outline  is  arched,  the  head  flat  above,  but  elevated  behind, 
and  much  depressed  on  the  muzzle.  The  muzzle  is  wide  and  does  not 
project  beyond  the  upper  lip,  which  is  appressed  to  its  lower  face  and 
bears  four  rows  of  warts ;  its  smooth  commissural  part  is  narrow.  On 
the  lower  lii)  the  tubercles  advance  nearly  to  the  commisure ;  this  lip 
is  deeply  emarginate  posteriorly ;  the  eye  enters  the  length  of  the  head 
five  times,  two  and  one-half  times  measuring  the  muzzle,  and  twice  the 
interorbital  region.  Head  four  and  two-thirds  times  in  length  to  end 
of  caudal  basal  scales. 
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Scales  in  thirty  longitudinal  series,  between  dorsal  and  ventral  fins; 
ventrals  remarkably  short,  extending  little  more  than  half  way  to  vent, 
originating  ander  posterior  third  of  dorsal.  Pectorals  well  separated. 
Radii,  D.  11 ;  A.  8,  V.  10.    Isthmus  wide. 

Color  above  blackish,  with  a  strong  inferior  marginal  shade  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  sides,  and  lighter  tint  above;  a  brown  spot  jnst  above 
axilla,  is  cut  off  from  it  by  a  band  of  the  yellow  color  which  c<fver8  the 
belly  and  head  below. 

IL 

Total  length 0. 149 

Length  to  orbit  ^ ...     .013 

Length  to  opercular  border 0295 

Length  to  dorsal  fin 060 

Length  to  ventral  fin 074 

Length  of  ventral  fin 015 

Length  to  anal  fin 007 

Interorbital  width 0115 

The  only  8i)ecies  concerning  which  any  doubt  can  arise  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  this  one  is  the  C  bemardini  of  Girard.  That  writer  states 
that  the  latter  possesses  15  D.  radii ;  this,  with  the  ascription  of  a  slen- 
der form  and  other  peculiarities,  will  always  separate  them. 

Three  specimens  in  Professor  Hayden's  collection  without  locality. 
This  should  be  probably  a  tributary  of  Green  Biver. 

3IIN0MUS  BABDUS,  (COPE ;)  Sp.  UOV. 

This  species  is  distinguished  by  its  very  short  head,  and  marked  col- 
oration, resembling  in  that  respect  the  C.  gtizmaniensis  of  Girard  j  with 
this  species  it  has,  however,  nothing  else  in  common. 

Head  wide,  muzzle  not  projecting  beyond  upper  lip ;  latter  not  pend- 
ent, with  narrow,  smooth  commisure  and  three  or  four  rows  of  tnbercles. 
Lower  lip  deeply  incised,  tubercular  to  near  inner  edge.  Bye  6.25  timeS; 
in  length  of  head,  twice  in  interorbital  width.  Head  five  trraes  to  end 
of  basal  caudal  scales.  Form  stent:  body  cylindric  anteriorly.  Dorsal 
.  fin  nearer  end  of  muzzle  than  end  of  caudal  scales.  Scaled  of  lyodj 
subequal,  in  thirty  longitudinal  rows  between  dorsal  and  ventral  fins'; 
latter  originating  beneath  hinder  border  of  dorsal,  not  quite  reaching 
vent.  Pectorals  well  separated ;  isthmus  wide,  narrower  than  in  M. 
delphinus.    Eadii  D.  11,  A.  8,  V.  10. 

Color,  blackish  above,  a  broad  olive  band  fix)m  upper  part  of  oper- 
cular border  along  upi)er  half  of  caudal  peduncle,  and  a  broad  black  band 
below,  narrowing  to  a  line  along  the  middle  of  the  peduncle.  Below, 
yell9wish,  a  band  of  the  same  cutting  off  a  blackish  area  above  the 
axilla,  as  in  the  last  species. 

M. 

Total  length 0.128 

Length  to  orbit 01 

Length  to  opercular  border 0235 

Length  to  dorsal  fin 059 

Length  to  ventral  fin 0695 

Length  of  ventral  fin 017 

Length  to  anal  fin : 086 

Interorbital  width 0095 

From  the  same  locality  as  M.  delphinns. 
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PTYCHOSTOMUS  BUCCO,  (COPB  j)  Sp.  nOV, 

A  stout  species,  with  a  head  short  and  particularly  wide  through  the 
opercula.  Lips  tuin,  the  inferior  consisting  of  lateral  lobes  inclosing  a 
V-shaped  interval.  Superior  lip  narrow,  not  pendent  Muzzle  slightly 
projecting^  subtruncate  in  profile.  Eye  large,  3.5  times  in  length  of 
head,  1.2  m  muzzle,  and  nearly  .75  of  interorbital  width.  Front  and 
vertex  flat ;  width  behind  orbits  1.75  times  in  length  of  head.  Head 
one-fourth  length  without  caudal,  and  equal  to  depth.  Scales,  6-40- 
5.  Eadii,  D.  II.  12 ;  A.  II.  7 ;  V.  9.  Dorsal  nearly  median  on  superior 
outline.  Pharyngeal  teeth  typical,  L  e.y  pectiniform,  with  slightly  prom- 
inent inner  angle. 

Color  uniform ;  dorsal  fin  dusky.  Total  length  of  young.  M.  .117 ;  to 
opercular  margin  .0255 ;  to  ventral  tins  .0545.  From  flt  Josephs,  Mis- 
souri. 

This  species  is  allied  most  closely  to  the  P.  collapsxis^  Cope.  This  is  a 
still  stouter  species,  the  depth  entering  the  length  only  3.5  times ;  the 
eye  is  smaller,  being  .2  of  the  head's  length.  The  Catostomus  sackleyi 
resembles  it,  but  is  more  slender,  and  belongs  to  another  genus.  The 
P.  hvicco  is  named  from  the  interopercular  width  of  the  head. 

Cyprinidce. 

(Campostoma  anomalum,  Raf.  Icth.  Ohiensis.)  fButilu9.J  Agas- 
siz,  Cope;  Trans.  Anier.  Philos.  Soc.,  1866,  396. — Probably  from  the 
head- waters  of  the  Platte  River. 

coLisous  pabeetalis,  (cope  ;)  gen.  et  sp.  nov. 

Char,  genericus :  Group  lY.  of  the  tribe  Epicysti,  (Trans.  Amer.  Phil. 
Soc,  1866,)  and  therefore  with  cultriform  teeth  arranged  4-4,  and  elon- 
gate alimentary  canal,  coiled  many  times  below  the  swim  bladder.  The 
lateral  line  is  almost  entirely  wanting,  and  the  dorsal  fin  originates 
above  a  point  in  front  of  the  ventrals.  The  lips  are  exceedingly  atten- 
uated, and  the  mouth  directed  upwards.    Allied  to  Hybognathus^  Agass. 

Char,  specificm :  Head  wide ;  especially  behind,  contained  4.25  times 
in  the  length  without  caudal  fin.  Muzzle  obtuse;  lips  equal;  mouth 
descending  obliquely,  the  end  of  the  maxillary  not  quite  reaching  the 
line  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  orbit.  Eye  3.6  times  in  length  of 
head;  7  times  into  muzzle,  and  1.5  times  into  interorbital  width.  Scalers 
small;  1.  tr.  14;  L  long.  42;  seven  behind  operculum,  bearing  tubes  of 
the  lateral  line.  Radii  D.  I.  7 ;  A.  1. 8 ;  V.  9.  General  form  moderately 
elongate ;  dorsal  fin  intermediate  between  end  of  muzzle  and  basis  of 
caudal.  Depth  at  dorsal,  4.6  times  in  lengtii  without  caudal.  SulK)r- 
bital  bones  slender.  Color  everywhere  white,  silver  on  the  sides  of  the 
head.  Length,  M.  .0432.  From  the  Missouri  River  near  to  St.  Josephs. 
(Mus,  Chicago  Acad.  Sciences,  No.  575.) 

HYBOPSIS  MISSUBIENSISj  (COPE ;)  Sp.  nOV. 

Belonging  to  group  B,  t.  e.,  with  teeth  4-4,  and  mouth  inferior 
Form  stout,  with  large  head  and  thick  caudal  peduncle.  Head  3.75 
times  into  length  without  caudal  fin;  scales,  5—31-2 — 3. 

Dorsal  outline  a  little  arched ;  depth  4.5  times  in  length,  without 
caudal  fin.    Eye  three  times  in  length  of  head,  equal  muzzle,  four-fifths. 
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intororbital  width.  Profile,  plane ;  parietal  region  wide ;  muzzle  de- 
scending ;  upper  lip  projecting  a  little  beyond  lower ;  end  of  maxil- 
lary bone  reaching  line  of  orbit.  Twelve  scales  in  front  of  dorsal  fio. 
Least  depth  of  caudal  peduncle  two  and  a  half  to  three  times  in  length 
from  first  anal  ray.  Badii,  D.  I.  8 :  V.  8.  Pectorals  nearly  reach  ven- 
trals ;  ventrals  reach  vent.  Dorsal  nearer  end  of  muzzle  than  basis  ol 
caudal.    Length,  M.  .05. 

Light  olivaceous,  below  paler ;  a  silver  lateral  band  and  small  dark 
dot  at  base  of  caudal  fin.    No  dark  dorsal  biind. 

From  near  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  From  the  Mus.  Acad.  Sciences, 
Chicago. 

This  Hybopais  is  near  the  H,  procnCj  Cope,  from  the-  East.  It  difBers 
in  the  generally  stouter  form,  the  larger  head  and  thicker  caudiil 
l)eduucle. 

HYBOPSIS  SCYLLA,  (COPE ;)  Sp.  nOV. 

Belonging  to  the  group  B.  (Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1866,  380)  of 
this  genus,  and  therefore  Jallied  to  H.  stramineus  and  JJ.  procne,  Coi)e. 
It  differs  from  the  former  in  its  more  slender  form,  and  from  both  in  the 
increased  number  of  longitudinal  series  of  scales. 

Head  4.5  times  in  length  without  caudal  fin;  eye  3.5  times  in  head; 
scaler  6-34-4.    A.  I.  7. 

This  species  has  a  short  head  with  obtuse  muzzle.  The  lips  are  equal 
and  the  mouth  slopes  a  little  downwanl,  the  end  of  the  maxillary  reach- 
ing the  line  of  the  interior  margin  of  the  orbit.  Length  of  mnzzle  .75 
diameter  of  eye,  which  is  little  less  than  interorbital  width ;  teeth  4-4; 
depth  of  body  at  first  dorsal  ray  4.G  times  in  length  to  basis  of  caudal; 
at  caudal  peduncle  equal  fVom  orbit  to  opercular  border.  Ventral  fin 
originating  below  D.  I.  Bays,  D.  I.  8,  A.  I.  7,  V.  8;  lateral  line  slightly 
decurved  medially.  Total  length,  0  M.  .0545.  Color  silvery  with  silver 
lateral  band,  marked  with  black  points,  which  are  especially  abundant 
on  the  side  of  the  muzzle.  From  Red  Cloud  Creek,  a  tributaiy  of  the 
Platte. 

HYBOPSIS  EGREGIUS,  (GIBAED.) 
(Tigama,)    United  States  Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  X,  291. 

What  I  suppose  to  be  this  si)ecies  presents  a  well-marked  grinding 
surface  on  One  tooth  (the  second)  on  each  side.  There  is  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish Girard's  Tfgojncc,  with  this  surface  developed,  from  my  sectiou 
D  of  Hyhopsu.  (Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  186G,  382.)  The^  species 
are  his  T.  gibbossa,  T.  nigrescensy  T,  pulchraj  and  T.  crassa.^  The  t^etU 
are  4.1(2)-1(2).4,  and  the  mouth  more  or  less  oblique.  They  cannot  be 
separated,  as  a  genus,  from  Hybopsis.  The  Tigomco^  without  mastica- 
tory surface,  are  closely  allied  to  the  Clinostomij  from  which  they  differ 
in  having  the  teeth  4.2-2.4  instead  of  4.2-2.5.  Some  of  Girard's  Tigomcd 
appear  to  be  true  CUnmtomi.    Five  specimens  from  Green  River. 

PHOTOGENIS  PIPTOLEPIS,   (COPE ;)  Sp.  UOV. 

This  species  has  much  the  physiognomy  of  Ceratwhthys  dissimiliSy  Kirt, 
and  is  allied  to  the  same  genus.  Dorsal  region  alongside  and  in  front 
of  the  dorsal  fin,  scaleless  ,•  scales  at  dorsal,  3-4 — 36 — ^2-^.  Badii,  D.  1.7, 
A.  1.8,^  V.  7.  Teeth,  4.1-1.4 ;  head,  one-fourth  length  without  oaiidal ; 
depth/ 4.66  times  in  the  same;  eye  oval,  diameter  a  little  less  than 
length  of  muzzle,  3.6  times  in  length  of  head  and  a  little  less  than  in- 
terorbital diameter;  the  mouth  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  the  muzzle 
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descends  gradually  to  it  without  projecting;  maxillary  extending  beyond 
the  line  of  the  orbit ;  interorbital  region  convex. 

In  general  proportions  this  species  is  rather  elongate,  with  elongate 
head  and  small  mouth.  Length  0  M.  .07.  First  ventral  and  dorsal  radii 
opposed  and  a  little  nearer  the  end  of  the  muzzle  than  the  base  of  the 
caudal  fin.  Color  above  olive,  below  silver  ^  a  broad  silver  lateral  band 
with  black  dots  on  each  side  of  the  lateral  Ime,  and  a  band  of  specks  on 
the  side  of  the  head.  A  strong  black  dorsal  band.  From  the  North 
Platte. 

In  two  smaller  specimens,  apparently  of  this  species,  there  are  some 
peculiar  differences.  In  one  the  back  is  half  scaled,  the  other  entirely 
scaled,  and  the  count  is  6-36-4.  The  caudal  peduncle  is  a  little  shorter, 
so  that  the  dorsal  fin  has  a  median  position :  and  the  head  enters  the 
length  (without  caudal)  37  times.    From  the  lied  Cloud  Creek. 

Hypsilepis  cornutus,  Mitchell,  Cope,  Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  ScL, 
Phila.,  1867, 158.— Bed  Cloud  Creek. 

OTPBINELLA  BZLUNGSIANA,  (COPE;)  Sp.  nov. 

A  rather  stout  fusiform  species,  having  the  depth  .25  of  the  length 
without  caudal  fin.  Length  of  head  the  same ;  eye  contained  in  it  3.5 
times,  .75  of  interorbital  width.  Parietal  and  frontal  regions  convex 
transversely.  Lips  eqmil ;  mouth  slightly  descending ;  maxillary  bone 
reaching  line  of  orbit.  Muzzle  nearly  equal  to  orbit's  diameter.  Scales, 
6-31-3.  Eadii,  D.  I.  8 ;  A.  1. 8  (9 ;)  V.  8 ;  originating  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  line  of  dorsal  fin :  not  reaching  vent.  Pharyngeal  teeth  4.1-1.4. 

Color  in  alcohol  reddisli  above,  i.  e.,  transparent  in  life;  sides  and 
operculum  silvery.  A  fiEtiut  median  dorsal  shade ;  no  spots  on  fins  or  at 
base  of  dorsal.  Total  length,  M.  648 ;  end  of  muzzle  to  dorsal  fin,  .021. 
From  St.  Josejph,  on  the  Missouri  Eiver;  Dr.  William  Stimpson. 

This  fish  differs  from  all  those  referred  to  Cyprinella  by  Girard,  in 
propoilions,  radial  or  scale  formula,  excepting  the  C.  luffiAriSy  Girard.  ' 
This  species  differs  in  ha\ang  the  dorsal  fin  above  the  ventrals,  and  in 
the  upper  regions  of  the  body  being  dark  brown.    Dedicated  to  Joshua 
Billings,  author  of  original  observations  on  "The  Briny  Codfish." 

MONTANA  JUGALIS,  (COPE ;)  Sp.  nOV. 

Form  stout,  back  much  elevated,  descending  steeply  to  the  end  of 
the  muzzle.  Head  one-fifth  of  total  with  caudal  fin ;  depth  one-third 
without  caudal  fin.  Eye  4.3  and  four  tj^mes  in  head's  length,  .6  of  inter- 
orbital space.  Upper  lip  a  little  more  prominent  than  lower ;  end  of 
maxillary  bone  falling  behind  the  line  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit. 
Pharyngeal  t^etli  4-4  in  adults ;  4.1-1.4  in  small  specimens.  Scales 
Avith  narrow  exposed  surfaces,  7-34(3)-4(3.)  Eadii,  D.  1. 8 ;  A.  1. 9 ;  Y.  8, 
reaching  anal,  and  originating  well  m  front  of  line  of  first  dorsal  spine. 
Pectorals  nearly  attaining  ventrals.  Total  length,  M.  .0665 ;  to  dorsal 
fin,  .03 ;  depth  at  last  anal  ray,  .009. 

Sides  and  ventral  and  anal  fins,  milky  white ;  a  median  dorsal  shade, 
a  broad  vertical  bar  behind  the  head,  and  an  undefined  shade  on  the 
side  between  origins  of  ventral  and  anal  fin,  of  a  sooty  color.  Fit)m 
St.  Joseph,  in  Northwestern  Missouri ;  Mus.  Chicago  Academy  Sciences. 

This  species  is  well  distinguished  from  those  described  by  Girard  in 
the  reports  of  the  United  States  commissions  on  the  Pacific  Railroad 
and  Mexican  boundary  surveys.  Tlius,  in  the  allied  M.  leonina^  Girard, 
the  depth  is  .25  the  length ;  in  M.  Icietabilk  and  M.  deliciosa^  Girard^  the 
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eyes  are  .3  of  the  bead  oiily ;  in  Jf.  tristiSj  the  anal  radii  are  I.  .7 ;  in  Af. 
couchiij  perliaps  the  closest  ally,  the  depth  enters  the  length  3.5  times; 
the  transverse  scales  are  7-3,  anal  rays  I.  .8. 

The  affinities  of  this  species  are  plainly  with  such  species  as  HypHUr 
pis  analostanuSj  Oirard,  and  Photogenis  pyrrkomeUts.  It  is  inteine^og 
to  observe  that  in  its  yonng  state  it  possesses  the  single  tootii  of  tiie 
inner  row  which  characterizes  the  genos  CgpHnieUay  which  thus  presents 
an  exact  parallelism^  to  the  immature  stage  of  Monianay  as  no  othertchar- 
acters  exist  to  distinguish  the  genera^  I  may  add  that  Heekel  and 
Kner  have  shown  that  the  yonng  teeth  of  the  carnivorous  type  in  Euro- 
pean Cyprinidw  are  pectinated.  That  the  same  is  true  of  American 
genera  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe.  CyprinellOj  then,  in  this 
respect  -presents  an  exact  i>arallelism  to  PhotogeniSy  or  such  8|>ecie8  as 
P.  pyrrhomelasy  which  only  differ  generically  in  the  lack  of  this  pectina- 
tion at  maturity. 

M.  jugalis  in  youth  is  thus  a  CyprineUOj  and  resembles  no  little 
the  C.  hiUingsiana,  Cope,  from  the  same  locality.  The  latter  has  occa- 
sionally uiue  anal  radii,  and  rarely  the  M.  jugaXis  losing  a  row  of  scales 
above  the  lateral  line,  causes  a  still  nearer  approach.  The  smaller  eye, 
deeper  body,  and  color  will  always  distinguish  the  young  of  the  latter 
from  that  of  the  former. 

ALBUENELLUS  PEECOBBOMUS,  (OOPE ;)  Sp.  UOV, 

A  small  species  of  moderately  elongate  form,  and  acuminate  muzzle, 
•  Ventral  fins  reaching  to  line  of  last  dorsal  ray,  not  anal;  pectorals 
nearly  reaching  ventrals.  Scales  7-37-3 ;  radii  D.  I.  8,  the  first  orig- 
iuatiug  opposite  the  middle  of  the  ventral  fins:  A.  I.  II  (10.)  Head 
3.75  times  in  length  without  caudal  fin  j  deptli  of  body  4.75  times 
into  the  same.  Eye  3.5  times  into  head,  equal  length  of  muzzle.  Mouth 
oblique,  lips  equal  when  closed,  end  of  maxillary  extending  beyond  line 
of  orbit.  Pharyngeal  teeth  4.2-2.4.  Seventeen  rows  of  scales  in  front 
of  dorsal  fin.    Length,  M.  .05 ;  to  origin  dorsal  fin,  .023 ;  to  origin  of  anal. 

.0203. 

Color  pale,  with  lateral  silver  band.  Dorsal  scales  minutelv  punctu- 
late;  basis  of  caudal  the  same,  but  without  black  spots.  From  St 
Joseph,  Missouri. 

In  technical  characters  this  species  approaches  the  A.  matuUnnSj  Cope, 
but  that  is  much  more  slender  in  all  respects  and  has  smaller  dorsal 
scales.  Twenty-five  of  these  cross  the  back  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin  in 
A.  matutinmy  seventeen  in  A.  pergohrofnus.  For  an  analysis  of  the  species 
of  this  genus  see  Proceedings  Amer.  Phil.  Society,  1870, 464. 

In  the  same  collection  occurred  the  percoid  fishes  Xe2M>mt«  anagallinuSj 
Cope,  and  Boleosoma  brevipinney  Cope. 

SABOIDIUM  SCOPIFEEUM,  (COPE;)  Sp.  Ct  gCU.  nov. 

Char,  generieus. — ^Teeth  4-4,  hooked,  prehensile ;  alimentary  canal 
short.  No  barbels,  upper  lip  projectile ;  lower  jaw  without  lip  except 
below  the  canthi,  where  is  a  fieshy  lobe  on  each  side.  Lateral  line 
present ;  dorsal  fin  anterior  to  the  ventrals. 

This  genus  is  allied  to  JExoglossum  and  to  Photogenis,  Its  appearance  is 
quite  thatof  the  former,  especially  in  the  mouth  J  when  examined  the  rami 
of  the  mandible  are  not  found  to  be  united  or  in  contact  throughout,  as  is 
the  case  with  Uxoglossumy  but  they  form  the  usual  arc,  but  with  a  more 

-  -  . _  — ■ 

*  Se©  origin  of  genem,  p.  7. 
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than  usually  stout  symphysis.  The  form  of  the  lower  lip  and  anterior 
position  of  the  dorsal  fin  separate  it  from  Pliotogenis,  As  the  dorsal  fin  is 
immediately  above  the  ventrals  in  Exoglossum  maxillingua,  and  as  Gi- 
rard  represents  its  position  to  be  the  same  as  in  Sarddium  in  his  Ex,  mi- 
roMle  from  Texas,  (United  Slates  Pacific  Eailroad  Eeport,  X,  plate  LVI,) 
I  suspect  that  the  latter  will  be  found  to  be  a  species  of  Saroidium, 

Char,  tfpecificus :  General  proportions  medium,  the  back  nearly 
straight ;  the  caudal  region  stout ;  the  head  rather  small,  with  long  and 
prominent  but  obtuse  muzzle ;  mouth  entirely  inferior,  the  end  of  the- 
maxillary  about  reaching  the  line  of  the  anterior  nares ;  length  of 
head  into  total,  without  caudal  fin,  four  times ;  depth  at  dorsal  into 
same,  4.75  times ;  origin  of  dorsal  nearer  end  of  muzzle  than  basis  of 
caudal  fin  ;  eye  4.2  times  in  length  of  head ;  1.6  times  in  muzzle,  nearly 
equal  interorbital  width ;  vertex  nearly  plane ;  profile  slightly  convex 
to  a  point  opposite  front  nares ;  here  it  descends  into  a  deep  trans- 
verse notch,  which  is  caused  by  a  failure  of  the  spines  of  the  pre- 
maxillary  to  reach  the  nasal  bones ;  preorbital  bone  long  and  narrow ; 
lateral  line  nearly  straight;  scales  0  Id- 5 ;  fin  radii,  D.  LS]  A.  I.  7 ; 
V.  8 ;  pectorals  not  reaching  Tcntrals ;  ventrals  reaching  vent,  which  is 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  anal  fin ;  length,  M.  .0545  ]  depth  at  last  anal  ray, 
.006. 

Color,  olivaceous,  (reddish  in  alcohol,)  with  a  straight  silver  lateral 
band ;  this  terminates  in  a  strong  black  spot  at  the  middle  of  the  base  of 
the  caudal  fin.    No  dark  dorsal  band. 

This  peculiar  little  fish  was  taken  in  the  Missouri  Eiver,  near  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri.    (Mus.  Chicago  Acad.  Sciences.) 

GiLAELEGANS,  Baird  and  Girard,  Sitgreaves's  Exx)edition.  Zuni  and 
Coloratlo,  1853, 149,  Fishes,  PI.  II. — Fort  Bridger,  two  specimens ;  Forks 
of  Green  River,  two  specimens. 

Gila  graha^iii,  Baird  and  Girardj  United  States  Mexican  Boundary 
Survey  lleport.  Fishes,  p.  61,  PI.  XXIV,  figs.  7-12.— Fort  Bridger,  one 
specimen;  Henry's  Fork,  one  spe<'imen. 

Gila  gracilis,  Baird  and  Girard;  Sitgreaves's  lleport,  1853, 151, PI. 
III. — Fort  Bridger,  one  specimen ;  Henry's  Fork,  two  specimens ;  Forks 
of  Green  Eiver,  five  specimens. 

GILA  NACREA,  (COPE  ;)  Sp.  nOV. 

Allied  to  0.  graliamiij  Baird  and  Girard.  Badii,  D,  2. 9 ;  C.  6. 10. 11. 6 ; 
A.  2.  10 ;  V.  9 ;  P.  14.  Scales,  21—13.  Length  of  head  four  times  in 
total  to  basis  of  median  caudal  radii ;  depth  at  dorsal'fin  four  and  three- 
fifths  times  in  the  same.  Ventrals  originating  in  advance  of  dorsal  fin, 
not  reached  by  the  pectorals.  Least  depth  of  caudal  peiUincle  2.5  times 
into  the  depth  at  ventral  tins.  Profile  and  interorbital  region  gently 
convex ;  width  of  latter  3.1  times  in  length  of  head ;  diameter  of  eye 
five  times  in  length  of  head,  and  1.25  times  in  length  of  muzzle,  end  of 
maxillary  not  reaching  line  of  orbit.  Teeth  42-2.5.  Total  length,  ]V[. 
0.130;  depth  of  head  at  orbit,  .015;  width  of  head  behind,  .0125;  length 
of  head,  .028 ;  depth  caudal  peduncle,  .007.  Color,  silver- white ;  back 
narrowly  dark  shaded ;  pectoral  fin,  pink.  From  the  fork  of  the  Green 
Eiver  near  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming  Territory;  collected  by  Cam. 
Carrington,  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden-s  expedition. 

This  si>ecies  is  near  the  Q.  (frahanin  in  number  of  anal  rays  and  gen- 
eral proportions,  but  has  a  less  depressed  form  of  cranium  and  much 
larger  eye.  The  head  is  more  like  that  of  Ceratichthys  and  ordinary 
Cyprinid(c, 
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Semotilus  corporalis^  Mitcliill.  Cope,  Trans.  Amen  Philos.  Soc^ 
1866,  363,  Platte  River ;  Bed  Cloud  Creek, 

CERATIOHTHYS  SQUAMILBNTUS,  (COPE  ;)  Sp.  DOV. 

Most  nearly  related  to  section  III,  (Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  See,  1866,  p. 
365,)  and  therefore  to  the  O.  prostJiemius,^  Cope,  but  differiDi^  trom  the 
latter  in  its  very  much  smaller  scales.  General  form  stoat ;  length  of 
head  entering  that  of  body,  exclusive  of  caudal  fin,  3.8  times ;  depth 
entering  the  same,  five  times  5  eye  4.6  times  in  length  of  head,  §  length  of 
muzzle,  and  .6  interorbital  width.  Parietal  region  convex ;  profile  nearly 
plane ;  muzzle  not  prominent.  Mouth  horizontal ;  maxillary  bone  not 
reaching  orbit.  Dorsal  fin  considerably  neaix)r  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin 
than  the  end  of  the  muzzle,  and  originating  a  very  little  in  advance  of 
the  origin  of  the  ventrals.  Eadii,  D.  1.  8 ;  A.  1.  7 ;  V.  7,  extending  to 
anal,  pectorals  not  reaching  ventrals.  Isthmus  rather  wide.  Teeth 
4.2-1.4.  Scales  small,  17-66-14.  covering  both  dorsal  and  thoracic 
regions  completely.  This  description  is  taken  from  a  small,  probably 
young,  specimen ;  length,  M.  .058.  The  barbels  are  short  and  slender 
and  easily  overlooked. 

Above  olive,  below  silvery ;  a  lateral  band  of  blackish  dust'  from  the 
head  to  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin,  widening  behind ;  a  black  baud  round 
muzzle ;  sides  and  back  black  dusted.    Fins  unspotted. 

Fro  n  Henry's  Fork  of  the  Green  River,  Wyoming.  Cam.  Carrington 
discoverer.    Several  specimens. 

liHiNiCHTHYS  MAXiLLOSUS,  Copc ;  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phil.,  1864, 
p.  278. .  Numerous  specimens  from  Red  Cloud  Creek  and  the  Platte.  In 
life  the  upper  lip,  ventral  and  anal  fins,  and  inferior  aspect  of  caudal 
peduncle,  are  vermillion. 

Siluridw, 

NoTUBUS  FLAVUS,  Rafinesquc. — From  the  waters  of  the  Platte  j  iden- 
tical with  those  from  the  Ohio. 


IX.— MATERIAL  RESOURCES. 

REPORT  ON  THE  INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES   OF   WESTERN 

BAN8AS  AND  EASTERN  COLORADO. 

By  R.  S.  Elliott. 

An  article  b^  Professor  J.  G.  Cooper  on  "  The  Forests  and  Trees  of 
Northern  America,  as  connected  with  Climate  and  Agriculture,"  ap- 
I)eared  in  the  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for 
1800.  In  Professor  Cooper's  division  of  the  continent  into  "provinces'' 
the  word  "campestrian"  is  used  to  express  the  "most  marked  charac- 
teristic of  the  prairie  and  great  central  plain  regions  of  North  America, 
which  consists  in  their  comparative  destitution  of  forests  and  nearly 
uniform  surface,  gradually  rising  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  they  attain  an  elevation  of  4,000  to  5,000 

feet."    The  campestrian  province,  whose  eastern  boundary  is  the  west 

■  '"~^'^~^~^™^»»-^^-^-^»^^-__ 

*  Deceived  by  some  speoimens  in  the  Liverpool  Museum;  Dr.  Gunther  has  described 
this  species  in  the  Cataf.  British  Maseom  as  the  Chbio  plumheus  of  Agassiz.  A  consid- 
eration of  Professor  Agassiz's  description  makes  It  apparent  that  a  very  different  fish 
was  the  subject  of  it,  probably,  as  Girard  has  ob8er\'ed,  a  species  of  Senwtilna, 
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line  of  the  Appalachian,  or  mofe  densely- wooded,  province,  is  subdivided 
into  several  regions,  two  of  which,  tiio  Dakota  and  the  Comanche, 
divided  by  the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  stretch  from  the  ninety-seventh 
meridian  to  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

The  general  course  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Eailway  is  on  the  thirty- 
ninth  parallel,  and  in  the  ^'Dakota  region"  of  Professor  Cooper^  but 
the  country  traversed  partakes  of  the  character  of  both  regions  at 
least  as  far  southward  as  the  Arkansas. 

That  portion  of  the  State  of  EiLusas  east  of  the  ninety-seventh  merid- 
ian (which  crosses  the  railway  near  Abilene)  is  so  well  known  and  esta>b- 
lished  as  a  domain  of  great  natural  resources,  arable  and  pastoral,  that 
extended  remarks  on  it  are  unnecessary.  J^ear  Abilene,  eastward,  we 
find  the  permian  rocks  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Smoky  Hill  Eiver  and  other 
streams.  These  rocks  are  overlaid  by  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  more  or 
less  arenaceous,  but  similar  to  the  loess  or  bluff  deposits  further  east. 
Kear  Topeka  the  upper  carboniferous  rocks  are  on  and  near  the  sur- 
face— ^the  line  of  separation  between  these  and  the  permian  not  very 
distinctly  defined.  The  carboniferous  series  extend  to  and  across  the 
Missouri  Biver.  The  formations  are  so  generally  covered  with  earths 
of  productive  character  that  no  rocky  districts  of  meager  fertility  are 
found  near  the  line  of  the  railway.  Ko  swamps  or  unproductive  areas 
impair  the  healthfulness  of  the  country,  or  affect  its  capacity  to  sustain 
life.  Water  is  abundant — generally  of  excellent  quality;  timber  is 
plentiful  in  many  localities ;  and  coal  is  known  to  be  obtainable  over 
thousands  of  square  miles.  This  notice  of  the  country  along  162  miles 
of  the  railway,  from  Abilene  east  to  State  line,  is  given  in  order  that 
we  may  have  in  a  single  view  the  entire  line  of  the  railway  from  State 
line  to  Denver. 

WEST  OF  NINETY- SEVENTH  MERIDIAN. 

The  track  at  Abilene  is  1,057  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  53 
miles  westward,  at  Summit  Siding,  (2J  miles  east  of  Fort  Harker,)  the 
railway  track  rises  to  1,656  feet,  or  499  feet  higher  than  at  Abilene — an 
average  of  nearly  10  feet  to  the  mile.  This  elevation  is  on  a  part  of  the 
road  which  cuts  off  a  bend  of  the  Smoky  Hill  River.  At  Ellsworth,  60 
miles  from  Abilene,  the  track  is  again  in  the  vale  of  the  Smoky,  and  is 
1,440  feet  above  the  sea — 116  less  elevation  than  at  Summit  Siding,  and 
383  greater  than  at  Abilene.  From  Abilene  to  Black  Wolf,  10  miles 
west  of  Ellsworth,  we  have  a  sandy  soil  on  the  uplands,  nourishing  a 
rich  growth  of  grass,  and  productive  under  the  plow ;  in  the  bottoms  a 
darker  loam,  containing  more  clay  as  a  general  rule«  but  having  all  the 
elements  of  permanent  fertility.  Eocks  appear  in  the  bluffs  and  banks 
of  streams ;  also  in  limited  areas  on  the  surface  of  the  uplands  west  of 
Salina,  and  in  picturesque  buttes,  ledges,  and  crests  between  BrookviUe 
and  Fort  Harker. 

The  geological  age  of  the  country  from  Abilene  to  Black  Wolf  haa 
not  been  very  positively  defined  by  any  geologist  whom  I  have  read.  I 
take  it  to  be  triassic,  merging  on  its  western  border  between  Black 
Wolf  and  Wilson  Station  into  "  Cretaceous  No.  1  ^  of  your  classification, 
which,  in  the  highlands  noirth  of  Wilson  and  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Smoky, 
south,  appears  to  me  to  be  very  distinctly  overlaid  by  your  "Cretaceous 
Ko.  2."  The  decomposition  of  the  triassic  rocks,  days,  and  shales  west 
of  Abilene  has  left  a  kindly  soil  for  the  plow,  except  in  the  limited  areas 
where  too  rocky  for  arable  uses ;  and  in  these  the  native  vegetation 
affords  excellent  pasturage,  and  promises  well  for  tree  culture  in  the 
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fatare.  The  farmers  near  Brookville,  l^arker,  and  Ellswortii,  as  well 
as  those  at  some  distance  north  and  sonth,  find  even  the  raw  soil  of  the 
prairie  productive  the  first  season.  Near  where  I  write  winter  wheat 
gives  uuasual  promise  on  sod  broken  for  the  first  time  last  sammer. 

In  general  terms^  the  country  from  Abilene  to  Wilson  (77  miles)  may 
be  classed  as  rich  m  soil  and  abounding  in  supplies  of  water,  either  in 
streams  or  reached  by  shallow  wells— a  country  both  arable  and  pasto- 
ral, and  being  rapidly  taken  up  by  immigrants.  Abilene  is  prominent 
as  a  point  for  cattle  shipment,  increasing  year  after  year.  Daring  the 
past  season  large  numbers  have  also  been  shipped  from  Brookvillc;  and 
in  a  year  or  two  the  herds  will  be  coming  to  the  track  at  Ellsworth  and 
Wilson.  As  the  consumption  of  beef  seems  to  be  gaining  on  the  sup- 
ply, there  must  be  continuous  activity  in  the  cattle  trade,  and  its  mag- 
nitude will  only  be  limited  by  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  animals. 

WEST  OF  NINETY-filGHTH  MERIDIAN. 

This  meridian  crosses  the  railway  east  of  Fort  Barker.  At  Wilson 
Station,  230  miles  by  rail  west  of  the  State  line  of  Missouri,  we  are 
about  980  30^  west  longitude.  We  are  mow  in  the  border  of  the  im- 
mense cretaceous  area,  which,  with  more  or  less  of  superimposed  drift, 
stretches  westward  to  the  eastern  flank  of  the  ^'  great  divide,"  so  often 
described  as  extending  east  from  the  mountains  between  the  waters  of 
the  Platte  and  the  Arkansas.  West  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourth 
meridian  the  cretaceous  seems  to  be  overlaid  by  tertiary  formation, 
with  lignite  beds  over  large  areas,  extending  at  greater  or  less  depths  to 
the  base  of  the  mountains. 

In  describing  the  general  formation  fh)m  98^  30'  west  longitude  to 
1040  as  ci^etaceous,  reference  is  had  to  what  may  be  called  the  sub- 
structure. On  the  surface^  over  large  areas,  there  are  deposits  of  sandy 
clays  and  marls,  with  occasional  solidification  into  porous  strata  of  rocky 
character^  in  areas  of  limited  extent  looser  sands  and  gravels,  the  latter 
in  places  intermingled  with  water- worn  boulders  of  three  to  ten  pounds 
weight,  all  apparently  derived  ages  ago  (yet  recently  in  a  geological 
sense)  from  the  mountaia  ranges  to  the  west  and  northwest. 

In  spots  near  Wilson,  and  at  intervals  westward  to  the  one  hundredth 
meridian,  the  cretaceous  i*ocks  are  on  the  surface,  and  they  are  shown^ 
boldly  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Smoky  Hill,  Saline,  and  other  streams.  But 
further  westward  these  rocks  appear  only  in  the  blufib  of  the  streams, 
until  about  the  one  hundred  and  second  meridian,  where,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fort  Wallace,  some  ledges  of  chalky  limestone,  variously 
tinted,  rest  in  ledges  on  tne  uplands  distant  from  the  water-courses. 

SOIL  FOR  SIX  DEGREES  OF  LONOITUDE. 

From  the  ninety-eighth  to  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  median  we 
have  the  traditional  "desert."  But  there  is  no  true  desert  on  the 
line  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Ei^lway.  Between  the  one  hundred  and 
fourth  meridian  and  the  mountains  the  soil  is  in  general  of  the  same 
composition  as  that  which  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  has  in  many 
localities  been  proved  to  be  remarkably  productive.  East  of  t^e  one 
hundred  and  fourth  meridian  the  external  characters  of  the  surface-earth 
suggest  greater  fertility  than  west  of  that  line,  and  the  native  vegeta- 
tion sustains  this  suggestion.  In  many  parts  of  the  plains  thei^  is  a 
considerable  mixture  of  vegetable  mold  with  the  surface  deposits,  par- 
ticularly in  the  lower  lands,  and  even  in  the  most  sandy  and  gravelly 
districts  vegetation  suited  to  the  local  conditions  is  always  present. 
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Made  up  of  disintegrated  rocks  and  clays  of  cretaceous  age,  inter- 
mingled with,  and  in  places  overlaid  by  deposits  of  later  drift,  the  gen- 
eral surface  of  the  Plains  east  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  meridian 
may  be  described  as  composed  of  clay  and  sandy  loam,  with  occasional 
but  very  limited  spots  of  gravel — the  whole  impregnate  with  lime,  gyp- 
sum, soda,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  nitre ;  all  fertilizers 
and  true  to  their  mission  whenever  the  compacted  surface  is  broken  up 
so  as  to  let  in  the  air  and  moisture. 

1  repeat,  that  if  we  may  judge  by  the  native  vegetation,  the  Plains 
may  be  described  as  productive  over  their  whole  extent,  as  traversed  by 
this  railway.  There  are  zones  and  belts  of  greater  and  less  fertility ;  but 
the  language  of  Fremont,  "  broad,  grassy  plains,''  is  as  true  in  description 
as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  ^^  desert."  ^'  Broad,  grassy  plains," 
sustaining  by  their  native  plants  animal  life  as  ponderous  as  the  buffalo 
herd,  must  have  uses  for  mankind  not  belonging  to  a  desert. 

In  some  limited  x)ortions  of  this  vast  region  there  is  only  a  scanty 
growth  of  the  short,  curly  buffalo-grass  (Sesleria  dcictyloideaj  with  more 
or  less  of  sage,  cacnis,  and  yucca.  In  large  districts  there  is  a  general 
prevalence  of  grama-grass,  fChandrosiumfastieumjJ  and  eastward  of  the 
one  hundred  and  first  meridian  we  find  a  considerable  intrusion  of  the 
Kansas  ^*  blue-joint,*  which  notably  increases  aB  we  approach  tiie  fron- 
tier settlements  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wilson  and  Ellsworth.  In  all 
parts  of  the  Plains  there  are  spots  of  greater  or  less  extent  where  the 
nutritious  bunch-grass  finds  a  congenial  soil,  and  presents  its  rich  pastur- 
age. In  the  most  arid  and  apparently  most  sterile  portions  of  the 
country  along  this  railway,  cattle  and  mules  and  horses  find  subsistence 
and  keep  in  good  condition,  where  the  flippant  writer  for  the  press,  in 
a  hurried  journey  by  rail,  has  seen  only  "desolation,"  or  has  been 
nauseated  by  imaginary  "  alkali." 

The  cactus  api)ears  sparsely  about  the  ninety-eighth  meridian,  per- 
haps some  distance  eastward,  (Mammilaria  and  OpuntiaJ  and  is  more 
abundant  as  we  go  westward,  nowhere  occupying  the  ground  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  grasses  and  other  herbage.  "A  plant  which  is  extremely 
useful  to  the  Mexicans  as  a  substitute  for  soap,  by  them  called  palmillo, 
by  us  Adam's  needle  or  Spanish  bayonet,"  (Abert^J  the  botanical  name 
Yticca  augiistifoleum,  appears  but  sparingly  until  we  pass  the  one  hun- 
dred and  second  meridian,  but  gains  in  number  anil  vigor  thence  to  the 
mountains.  Artemisia  appears  in  the  western  regions,  but  not  in  the 
abundance  displayed  in  the  Laramie  Plains. 

It  is  rare  that  any  saline  efflorescence  is  observed,  until  we  get  to  the 
vale  of  the  Big  Sandy,  a  tributary  of  the  Arkansas,  reached  by  the  rail- 
way at  Kit  Carson,  near  one  hundred  and  third  meridian.  In  the  dry 
seasons  pools  of  brackish  water  stand  in  the  bed  of  this  stream,  and 
along  its  banks  the  white  crystallization  may  be  seen  at  intervals.  The 
Smoky  Hill  Kiver  probably  owes  its  repute  as  an  "  alkali "  stream  to  the 
disintegrated  chalk  washed  down  from  the  layers  of  white  or  chalky 
limestone  along  its  banks.  In  the  bars  of  Big  Greek,  a  living  stream 
crossed  by  the  railway  near  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  and  which 
empties  into  the  Smoky  east  of  Fort  Hays,  the  white  limestone  pebbles 
have  no  doubt  passed  with  many  observers  as  "alkali." 

The  proportion  of  the  soil  of  the  plains  rendered  unfit  for  production 
by  "  alkali "  is  not  equal  to  the  proportion  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  or  Ohio 
rendered  unfit  by  swamps  and  marshes.  In  fact,  except  in  a  very  fetv 
basins,  or  depressions,  a  few  acres  in  extent,  whei'e  the  drainage  of  sur- 
rounding areas  is  partly  absorbed  and  partly  evaporated,  the  soil  is  no- 
where impregnated  with  alkaline  matter  to  an  extent  to  unfit  It  Core.  ^|s^- 
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era!  plant  growth.  Contrary  to  the  prevailing  impression,  the  alkaline 
soils  are  probably  the  most  fertile  where  the  necessary  moisture  is  at 
haBd.  The  ^<  alkalies"  are  mainly  in  the  cla^-s  and  shales,  and  the  soils 
resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  these  are  apt  to  be  the  strongest 
Moisture  is  needed  on  these  soils,  not  to  leach  out  the  alkalies,  but  to 
furnish  them  in  solution  to  the  roots  of  plants,  and  to  provide  a  humid 
atmosphere  to  surround  the  foliage. 

In  the  gradual  progression  of  settlements,  the  Kansas  frontier  moving 
west,  and  the  Colorado  coming  cast,  to  cover  the  entire  Plains  in  the 
course  of  time,  this  vast  region  will  be  found  to  have  as  small  a  propor- 
tion of  waste  laJids  as  some  of  the  most  favored  States. 

MIKEBALS — METALS  AND  GOAL. 

Westward  from  the  ninety-seventh  meridian,  we  are  for  about  seven- 
ty-five miles  in  the  triassic  region ;  rocks  of  the  same  age  of  those 
which,  according  to  Whitney,  are  metalliferous  in  California.  The  Kan- 
sas rocks  are  apparently  in  place  as  deposited.  Ko  metamorphism,  no 
grand  upheavals,  no  outbursts  of  lava,  have  taken  place.  There  may 
have  been  a  gentle  uplift  of  a  few  feet  in  the  region  adjoining  Fort 
Harker  on  the  east,  the  axis  probably  extending  north  and  south  ;  but 
even  this  gentle  uplift  is  problematical,  and  is  only  suggested  by  springs 
coming  out  of  the  hills  east  of  Harker,  with  a  volume  and  permanence 
that  can  hardly  be  due  to  the  local  rain-fall.  There  seems  to  be  a  moder- 
ate curvature  upward  of  the  eastern  edges  of  the  strata,  due  either  to 
their  original  deposition  on  the  sloping  beaches  of  the  old  triassic  sea, 
or  to  a  subsequent  gentle  upheaval  5  but  even  this  curvature  may  be 
only  fanciful,  and  the  waters  of  the  numerous  springs  near  Harker  and 
Brookville,  some  of  which  are  at  lea«t  1,560  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
may  come  round  in  the  "divide''  between  the  Smoky  and  the  Saline, 
from  higher  regions  westward. 

No  metals  are  known  with  certainty  to  exist  in  this  immediate  re- 
gion. Much  of  the  sand-rock  is  impregnated  strongly  with  oxide  of 
iron,  and  many  concretions  of  sulphuret  of  iron  are  found  in  the  clays 
and  shales.  It  is  possible  that  other  metals — gold,  silver,  tin,  and  anti- 
mony— might  be  traced.  Ko  examination  with  a  view  to  metallic  wealth 
has  yet  been  made.  There  are  traditions,  said  to  come  from  the  Indians, 
of  tin  and  silver  having  been  found  near  Salina,  in  the  Smoky  Hill  re- 
gion, but  they  are  too  vague  to  afford  any  clue  to  the  mines,  if  any  ex- 
ist. I  have  been  shown  specimens  of  sulphuret  and  carbonate  of  copper, 
and  of  galena  apparently  argentiferous,  said  to  have  been  taken  from  a 
locality  very  near  Brookville ;  but  the  party  in  possession  declined  to 
give  any  information  as  to  the  place  where  found,  or  the  probable  quan- 
tity. Should  the  more  valuable  minerals,  copper,  lead,  silver,  &c.,  be 
hereafter  ascertained  to  exist  in  this  region,  they  will  probably  be  in 
veins  of  segregated  character  lying  in  the  planes  of  the  general  strati- 
fication, and  not  true  veins,  or  lodes,  traversing  the  strata.  The  copper- 
bearing  stratum  at  Maiisfeld,  Prussia,  is  described  by  Whitney  as  ^'  a 
bituminous  marly  slate,"  and  in  Silesia  a  similar  slate  is  worked  for 
copper ;  the  beds  being  similar  in  character  with  some  near  Brookville, 
but  I  do  not  know  their  geological  age. 

Coal,  according  to  all  geologists  who  have  written  of  Kansas,  dips 
westward  in  the  carboniferous  formation,  and  is  overlaid  by  the  per- 
mian  and  later  beds.  Hence  it  may  be  found  under  the  ninety-seventh 
meridian,  but  at  what  depth  is  yet  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  In 
time  it  will  no  doubt  be  sought  at  some  points  west  of  all  present  mines; 
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perhaps  at  intervals  of  50  miles  along  the  railway  west  of  Topeka.  If 
the  dip  of  the  carboniferous  series  is  really  to  the  west  or  northwest, 
as  generally  held,  the  depth  of  the  coal  as  far  west  a«  Abilene  or  Brook- 
ville  may  be  too  great  tor  working  until  a  greater  demand  shall  grow 
up.  A  drill  at  Waraego,  100  miles  west  of  Leavenworth  City,  could,  at 
a  cost  of  a  few  thousand  dollars,  tell  us  whether  the  veins  of  the  Leav- 
enworth shaft  are  persistent  westward  at  a  depth  not  beyond  useful- 
ness. 

The  coal  found  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Smoky  Hill  Eiver,  opposite  Wil- 
son Station,  though  very  recent,  can  hardly  be  classed  as  "lignite,"  if 
to  be  lignite  it  is  necessary' that  wood  should  have  contributed  to  its 
formation.  The  material  is  rather  a  carbonaceous  or  bituminous  earth, 
in  layers  of  one  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  with  earthy  partings,  and 
breaking  in  cubical  fragments,  ha\ing  the  external  characters  of  coal. 
It  is  used  with  advantage  as  domestic  fuel ;  and,  with  changes  in  the 
grates  and  fire-boxes,  could  be  made  available  in  locomotives;  while  for 
stationary  engines  it  will  no  doubt  be  extensively  used  as  the  country 
becomes  more  densely  settled. 

A  coal  said  to  be  of  better  quality,  but  probably  of  similar  origin  and 
characteristics,  is  found  in  the  blutt's  of  the  Smoky,  near  the  mouth  of 
Big  Creek,  east  of  Port  Hays.  A  similar  deposit  is  known  near  the 
town  of  Ellsworth.  In  boring  for  water  at  Bunker  Hill  Station,  12  miles 
west  of  Wilson,  a  stratum  of  two  or  thre^  feet  in  thickness  was  drilled 
through,  at  a  depth  giving  it  a  geological  position  similar  to  that  of  the 
coal  opposite  Wilson,  which  seems  to  be  in  the  lower  beds  of  your  Cre- 
taceous No.  2,  or  the  upper  of  your  No.  1.  North  of  Wilson,  in  ravines 
leading  to  Saline  River,  I  have  found  similar  coal  in  small  quantity,  in 
position  apparently  identical  with  that  in  the  bluffs  south  of  Wilsoii. 

When  one  particular  stratum  (or  a  limited  series  of  beds)  was  in  pro- 
cess of  growth,  there  seems  to  have  been  deposited  over  a  large  area,  in 
layers  more  or  less  continuous,  combustible  matter  now  mined  as  coal, 
and  of  much  ])rospectjive  usefulness  as  fuel.  How  far  westward  beyond 
the  mouth  of  Big  Creek,  and  how  far  northward  or  southward  from  the 
bluffs  at  Wilson  this  mineral  fuel  may  in  the  future  be  discovered,  can- 
not now  be  safely  conjectured ;  but  enough  is  known  to  justify  the  belief 
that  it  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  an  extended 
region,  not  only  as  domestic  fuel,  but  also  in  the  propulsion  of  machinery. 

Borings  at  Ellis,  near  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  would,  probably,  in 
less  than  300  feet,  penetrate  strata  of  the  same  age  with  the  coal  strata 
at  Wilson,  and  indue  time  it  is  likely  that  examinations  will  be  made. 
West  of  tnat  point  the  strata  are  gradually  covered  to  depths  that  will 
perhaps  render  this  particular  coal  unavailable  for  many  years.  But  if 
we  have  a  store  of  fuel  only  so  far  west  as  Ellis,  we  are  provided  with 
this  essential  article  for  about  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  from  east  to  west;  and  the  western  fourth  of  the  State  can,  at 
a  moderate  cost,  be  supplied  from  the  beds  spoken  of,  or,  if  need  be,  from 
the  mines  near  Cedar  Point,  about  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  meridian. 
Should  all  other  sources  of  supply  fail,  we  can  (in  this  most  improbable 
contingency)  rely  on  the  exhaustless  stores  of  the  mountains,  already 
reached  by  rail.  In  any  event,  abundant  fuel  is  available  at  all  points 
on  the  line  of  this  railway  for  tne  use  of  settlers  in  the  woodless  region. 
As  the  demand  increases,  and  mining  and  transporting  arrangements 
become  more  perfect,  the  cost  will  be  so  reduced  as  to  meet  the  ability 
of  all  to  purchase.  N'ature  and  art  have  thus  already  provided  fuel  for 
human  uses  on  the  Plains  until  forests  can  be  grown,  if  desii*able,  to 
supply  it. 
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y  BtJILDING  MATERIALS. 

One  of  tlie  most  surprising  features  of  life  in  Kansas  is  the  importatioi 
of  building  materials  in  the  shape  of  pine  lumber  from  distant  localities 
when  the  State  is  so  bountifully  supplied  in  all  parts  with  materials  for 
the  walls  of  houses  at  once  cheaper  and  more  desirable.  The  famoiu 
limestones  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Eaw  Valley,  where  the  moral  treasures 
are  fitted  by  nature  for  man's  use,  or  readily  shaped  by  the  saw  and  plane, 
are  succeeded  on  the  west  by  sandstones  at  Abilene,  Salina,  BrookviUe^ 
Barker,  and  Ellsworth,  and  by  limestones  at  Wilson,  Fossil,  and  other 
points  westward  to  Hays  and  Ellis.  Still  farther  westward,  iu  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fort  WiiUace,  limestones  appear  of  various  pleasing  coIcnts, 
80  soft  as  to  be  wrought  with  more  ease  than  blocks  of  wood,  yet  hard- 
ening on  exposure  so  as  to  sustain  the  weight  of  large  buildings. 

Lime  may  be  cheaply  made  at  numerous  points  on  the  railway.  Imme- 
diately at  the  coal  mines^  near  Wilson,  are  cretaceous  limestones  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  from  which  lime  may  be  produced  at  very  small  cost 
The  intelligent  colonists,  now  looking  for  locations  in  the  region  about 
Wilson,  where  they  expect  to  settle  in  1871,  will  no  doubt  appreciate  this 
valuable  material. 

Clays  for  brick  and  roofing  tiles,  as  well  as  for  all  kinds  of  coarser 
pottery,  if  not  for  the  finer,  are  abundant,  as  are  also  sands  for  mortars 
and  concretes.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  but  little  use  has 
been  made  of  concrete  for  buildings  in  Kansas,  although  the  raw  mate- 
rials are  abundant  in  almost  every  neighborhood. 

In  the  climate  of  Kansas,  even  the  adobes  of  New  Mexico,  well  laid 
up  in  coarse  lime  mortar,  with  external  plastering  of  the  same,  always 
provided  the  mortar  is  properly  made  and  the  unburned  bricks  thoroughly 
dry,  would  be  preferable  to  any  wooden  walls,  and  less  costly. 

The  future  will  witness  a  great  change  in  tne  mode  of  building  The 
imperishable  materials  so  profusely  scattered  through  the  State  will  be 
made  use  of  by  a  population  wisely  attentive  to  both  economy  and  com- 
fort. Kansas  will  become  as  famous  for  the  solidity  and  taste  of  her 
buildings  as  for  the  rich  and  varied  products  of  her  soil. 

Fences  of  stone  have  been  constructed  in  many  localities,  and  will 
soon  be  found  in  many  more.  Constructed  of  blocks  regular  in  size, 
they  combine  a  species  of  beauty  with  their  obvious  permanence,  pleasing 
both  to  the  eye  and  the  judgment  It  is,  perhaps,  not  an  unmixed  mis- 
fortune that  timber  is  so  scarce,  when  the  result  of  the  soorcity  is  the 
durable  stone  fence  and  the  living  hedge. 

WATEE  SUPPLIES  WESTWAKD  TO  ELLIS. 

On  the  railway  line  the  settlements  may  be  said  to  extend  a  few  miles 
beyond  Ellsworth,  about  225  to  230  miles  west  from  State  Line.  On  the 
Solomon  and  on  the  Saline,  as  also  on  streams  south  of  the  Smoky,  settlers 
are  some  25  miles  farther  westward.  Up  to  the  limit  of  present  settle- 
ments water  is  as  abundant  and  accessible  as  it  is  in  Iowa  or  Missouri. 
It  is  established  that  in  all  of  Kansas,  near  the  thirty-ninth  parallel,  and 
east  of  98°  30'  west  longitude,  there  is  no  part  where  settlements  are 
impracticable  or  need  be  retarded  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water. 
In  addition  to  the  Eepublican,  Smoky  Hill,  Saline,  Solomon,  and  other 
constant  streams,  there  are  innumerable  arroyos  and  courses  in  which 
water  for  stock  is  found  in  constant  pools,  or  near  which  abundance  can 
be  had  in  shallow  wells.  It  is  also  a  pleasant  fact  that  in  the  uplands 
the  general  rule  is  that  water  is  accessible  in  all  directions  in  wdls  oi 
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moderate  depth,  usually  sunk  without  resort  to  blasting  and  unfailing 
in  their  supplies. 

At  Wilson  Station,  about  98^  30'  west  longitude,  water  immediately 
at  the  railway  track  is  abundant  within  48  feet  of  the  surface.  South 
of  the  Station  three  miles  is  the  living  current  of  the  Smoky  Hill  Eiver  'y. 
a  few  miles  north  is  the  Saline,  and  then  the  SOlomonJ  all  having  tribu- 
taries of  greater  or  less  volume  and  permanence.  At  Ellsworth  the 
railway  makes  its  greatest  southern  bend  opposite  the  northern  bend  of 
the  Arkansas,  which  is  within  60  miles,  and  the  streams,  flowing  into 
the  Aikansas  in  that  region  are  already  flanked  by  the  homes  of  pioneers 
whose  numbers  are  rapidly  increasing.  The  magnificent  pasturage  of 
that  part  of  Kansas  makes  it  the  paradise  of  the  stock-raiser. 

The  numerous  springs  near  Wilson,  some  of  considerable  volume,  and 
all  yielding  water  of  much  excellence,  would  be  worthy  of  note  in  any 
part  of  the  Union,  but  could  not  be  more  happily  located  for  nsefulness. 

West  from  Wilson  the  railway  courses  parallel  with  and  not  distant 
from  the  Smoky  until  approaching  Hays,  when  it  bears  up  the  valley  of 
Big  Creek,  an  afQuent  of  the  Smoky.  North  Fork  and  Fossil  Creeks 
are  crossed  between  Wilson  and  Hays  and  again  at  Ellis.  On  the 
*'  divide  "  between  the  Smoky  and  Saline,  followed  by  the  railway  from 
Wilson  to  Hays,  water  is  found  at  depths  corresponding  to  the  undula- 
tions of  the  track  and  its  elevation  above  the  Smoky,  and  a  short  distance 
either  north  or  south  of  the  railway  is  available  in  springs,  streams,  and 
pools.  Along  the  move  elevated  portions  of  the  line,  where  deeper 
wells  are  required,  the  dense  clays  of  the  cretaceous  series  are  at  hand 
for  cisterns  and  tanks  to  hold  rain-water,  and  the  thinner  layers  of  the 
fossiliferous  limestones  afford  easily-wrought  materials  of  construction. 

Thus  we  reach  Ellis,  302  miles,  and  have  been  all  along  in  a  country 
snffi(*iently  if  not  abundantly  wat-ered,  and  presenting  where  they  may 
be  required  ample  resources  for  the  establishment  of  ponds,  cisterns, 
and  tanks,  to  retain  the  supplies  which  the  clouds  do  not  fail  to  yield. 
We  are  about  half  way  from  State  Line  to  Denver,  and  2,019  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  yet  neither  in  the  paucity  of  vegetation,  nor  in 
privation  of  water,  nor  in  sterility  of  soil,  have  we  found  one  feature  of 
the  traditional  desert,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  scarcity  of  trees, 
which  are  only  found  along  the  water-courses  or  in  nooks  of  the  bluffs- 
w  here  fires  have  not  been  able  to  reach  them. 

Ellis  is  a  prominent  station,  with  round-house,  machine-shops,  hotel, 
and  stores.  Big  Creek,  crossed  at  Ellis,  is  a  constant  stream  with  its 
source  westwiird  in  the  Plains.  The  Smoky  Hill  River  is  about  25  mile& 
south,  and  the  head  streams  of  the  Saline  about  the  same  distance 
north.  Farming  operations  on  a  large  scale  are  projected  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ellis,  near  the  one  hundredth  meridian. 

FROM  ELLIS  TVESTWAED. 

The  railway  pursues  its  general  course  directly  westward,  (the  Smoky 
Hill  River  at  an  average  distance  of  30  miles  south,)  and  rising  on  the 
divide  between  the  drainage  to  the  Smoky  and  that  to  the  Saline  and 
Solomon.  There  is  no  constant  stream  till  we  reach  Sheridan,  103  miles 
from  Ellis,  where  another  "  North  Fork"  is  crossed;  a  stream  of  visible 
water  sufticient  for  large  herds  of  cattle  and  available  for  irrigation. 
There  is  evidence  of  considerable  underground  flow  in  the  main  as  well 
as  lateral  valleys  of  the  North  Fork.  It  rises  far  to  the  north,  in  the 
higher  lauds  in  which  the  south  branches  of  the  Republican  h.ave  their 
sources,  and  enters  the  Smoky  about  16  miles  south  of  Sheridan. 

29  G  ' 
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Betweru  Ellis  and  Slieridan  tlio  snperficial  ''drift,''  porous  in  character, 
covers  the  cretaceous  clays  and  shales  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  water 
in  wells  is  reached  by  sinking  to  the  impervious  claj-g.  The  railwaj 
company  has  been  successful  in  wells  from  DO  to  130  feet  in  depth, 
securing  supplies  apparently  inexhaustible.  The  railway  track  is 
located  on  the  divide  so  as  to  head  the  lateral  dwales  and  ravines,  on 
ground  of  greater  average  ^lieight  than  will  be  occupied  by  the  future 
stock  ranches  or  '^estanchias;"  and  hence  the  water  supplies  of  the 
latt«T  will  \ye  more  readily  and  cheaply  obtainable  in  wells  of  less  deptL 

The  North  Fork,  crossed  at  Sheridan,  has  in  its  main  and  lateral  vjil 
leys  many  desirable  locations  for  grazing  establishments.  Some  of  these 
locations  will  no  doubt  bo  taken  up  at  an  early  day.  A  large  msh  vjil- 
ley,  distant  eight  to  ten  miles  north  from  Sheridan,  would  'winter  thoo- 
sands  of  cattle.  Extensive  savannas  yield  a  large  annual  8ui>plyof 
natural  grass  suitable  for  hay.  Springs  of  excellent  water,  some  of  them 
suflicient  for  irrigating  purposes,  arre  known  along  the  North  Fork. 

ThXis  we  reach  Sheridan,  405  miles  by  rail  west  of  State  Line,  and  yet 
have  passed  through  no  "desert"  or  uninhabitable  country  j  nutritions 
grasses  have  been  on  either  hand,  and  water  within  reach. 

FROM  SHERIDAN  WESTWARD. 

We  cross  two  creek  beds  between  Sheridan  and  Pond  Creek,  17  mUes;  ' 
the  contour  of  the  country  indicating  that  wells,  not  yet  tried,  could  not 
fail  of  success.  At  Pond  Creek  water  is  plentiful  in  pools.  Within  a 
short  distance  southward  the  Smoky  Hill,  here  a  small  stream,  and  Rose 
Creek,  one  of  its  tributaries,  afford  water  for  all  purposes,  with  facihties 
for  irrigation ;  the  latter  successfully  applied,  under  the  orders  of  General 
Woods,  in  the  cultivated  grounds  at  Fort  Wallace.  A  short  distance 
west  of  Pond  Creek  the  Smoky  is  crossed,  here  a  wide  bed  of  coarse 
sand,  with  no  visible  water,  but  with  a  constant  supply  under  the  sand; 
not,  however,  of  largo  volume,  as  we  are  now  within  a  few  miles  of  its 
upper  arroyos. 

In  40  miles,  from  Pond  Creek  to  Cheyenne  Wells  Station,  the  railway 
rises  1,000  feet;  reaching  an  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  of  4,179 
feet,  only  12  feet  less  than  at  Kit  Carson,  25  miles  farther  west.  At 
First  View  Station,  10  miles  west  of  Cheyenne  Wells,  the  elevation  is 
4,470  feet ;  288  feet  greater  than  at  Kit  Carson,  where  it  is  4,101  feet 
From  First  Yiew  there  is  a  rapid  descent  to  the  vale  of  Eureka  Creek, 
about  10  miles,  and  thence  on  a  nearly  level  grade  to  Kit  Carson. 

Pond  Creek  being  3,175  feet,  the  track  is  1,010  feet  higher  at  Kit  Carson  • 
but  in  making  this  rise  in  65  miles  we  pass  over  in  the  first  50  miles  an 
immense  swell  of  the  plain,  and  at  First  View  we  are  1,304  feet  hi<^her 
than  at  Pond  Creek.  From  Pond  Creek  to  First  View  the  track  head- 
ing lateral  swales,  follows  "di\ides"  where  practicable;  yet  the  destitu- 
tion of  water,  which  might  be  reasonably  expected,  is  not  experienced. 
At  Eagle  Tail,  3,330  feet  above  the  sea,  water  is  abundant  in  pools*  and 
at  Monotony  (about  3,520  feet)  is  supplied  by  an  unfailing  well,  15  miles 
from  Pond  Creek.  Along  the  track  west  of  Monotony,  until  the  descent 
is  made  to  the  vale  of  Eureka,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  sink  wells 
to  a  depth  proportioned  to  the  rise  of  the  track;  but  no  doubt  is  felt 
that  even  in  the  localities  least  favorable  successful  wells  can  be  made. 
About  six  miles  east  of  north  from  the  Cheyenne  Wells  Station,  on  the 
railway,  are  the  old  shallow  wells  of  the  same  name  in  the  vale  of  the 
Smoky ;  used  formerly  to  supply  the  overland  stages,  and  now  used  by 
emigrants  with  teams  and  live  stock.    And  the  fact  that  emigrants 
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craverse  the  PlaiDS  near  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  at  their  pleasure,  with- 
out serioas  inconvenience  from  lack  of  water,  ought  of  itself  to  establish 
the  habitable  character  of  the  country. 

Descendiug  west  from  First  View  Station,  we  are  iiU-O  miles  at  Eureka 
Creek ;  only  an  arroyo,  but  marking  a  depression  in  the  plain,  where, 
over  an  area  of  several  miles  square,  water  can  be  had  in  wells  at  the 
depth  of  a  few  feet ;  the  water  in  the  railway  well  at  Eureka  tank  being 
within  10  feet  of  the  surface.  Five  miles  farther  we  are  at  Kit  Carson, 
where,  in  addition  to  constant  pools  in  Big  Sandy,  and  unfailing  sup- 
plies to  a  limited  extent  in  the  arroyo  of  Wild  Horse,  the  large  but 
shallow  wells  sunk  for  railway  uses  are  apparently  inexhaustible. 

The  artesian  well  at  Kit  Carson  penetrates  the  clays  and  shales 
of  cretaceous  age,  below  the  level  of  the  percolations  from  the  surface. 
It  wa«  undertaken  before  the  abundance  of  the  stores  near  the  surface — 
resting  on  the  clays,  under  the  loam,  sand  and  gi*avel — were  known  or 
supposed  to  exist.  Its  main  object  was  a  flowing  stream,  and  this  not 
being  realized  at  1,4G0  feet,  and  there  being  no  necessity  for  more 
liberal  supplies  than  are  now  enjoyed,  the  work  has  been  suspended. 
The  geological  features  developed  by  the  well  have  been  discussed  in  a 
former  letter,  and  need  not  be  treated  here. 

FEOM  KIT  CAESON  WESTWARD. 

Along  the  railway  for  nearly  70  miles  we  have  the  Big  Sandy  and 
its  tributary  arroyos.  Then  at  Cedar  Point  we  cross  the  northern 
trend  of  the  "  great  divide,''  and  thence  to  Denver  we  are  on  the  waters 
of  Beaver,  Comanche,  Ejowa,  Bijou,  and  Bear  Creeks,  and  some  minor 
streams.  It  is  true  that  there  are  seasons  when  the  water  is  not  visible 
in  the  broad  sandy  troughs  of  these  creeks,  yet  it  is  never  absent,  but 
is  always  in  large  quantities  under  the  surface,  accessible  by  shallow 
wells.  Kature  has  kindly  given  it  the  shield  of  sand,  as  a  protection 
against  the  warm  air  of  summer ;  and  thus  saved  from  evaporation,  it 
is  with  little  labor  brought  into  usefulness.  In  addition  to  the  streams 
there  are  numerous  springs  between  Kit  Carson  and  Denver,  some  near 
and  some  distant  from  the  track,  and  wells  even  on  the  high  flanks 
of  the  divides  would  in  most  cases  bo  successful.  In  the  Godfrey  coal 
mines,  5,505  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  water  is  encountered  at 
various  depths,  in  a  shaft  108  feet. 

The  immense  coal-field^  which  appears  to  dip  gently  to  the  westward 
from  Cedar  Point,  in  addition  to  supplying  fuel  in  unlimited  quantities, 
may  yet,  in  the  slope  of  the  tertiary  strata,  afford  successful  artesian 
wells  between  Cedar  Point  and  Denver.  Having  written  of  this  coal- 
field in  a  previous  letter,  I  only  allude  to  ^t  briefly  in  these  passages 
as  relating  to  coal  supplies.  While  its  coal  treasures  are  beyond 
computation,  it  is  possible  that  this  "  tertiary  basin  "  may  in  time  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  Paris  basin,  so  far  as  flowing  wells  are  con- 
cerned. With  the  timbered  region  of  the  great  divide  on  the  south, 
water  supplies  in  all  its  parts,  I  look  for  a  rapid  extension  of  settle- 
ments in  the  country  between  Cedar  Point  and  Denver. 


The  foregoing  presents,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  fair  view  of  the  water 
supplies  along  the  Kansas  Pacific  Bailway.  Though  in  particular 
regions  not  abundant,  water  is  yet  greatly  more  copious  in  supply  than 
the  popular  belief,  and  even  some  grave  works  of  science,  have  hereto- 
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fore  held  it  to  be.  It  may  be  said  with  safety,  because  with  troth,  that 
the  entire  space  of  20  miles  on  each  side  of  this  railway,  covered  by  its 
grant  of  lands,  is  available  for  human  sustenance,  so  far  as  its  utility 
depends  on  supplies  of  water  in  springs  and  streams,  or  its  provision  at 
reasonable  cost  in  wells,  cisterns,  and  tanks. 

The  nearest  approach  to  destitution  is  between  Pond  Creek  and  Kit. 
Carson.  By  reference  to  a  correct  map  you  will  see  that  the  Smoky 
Hill  River  has  its  sources  (or  upper  arroyos)  east  and  northeast  firom 
Kit  Carson,  the  Eepublican  is  at  a  considerable  distance  northward  and 
northwestward,  while  the  Big  Sandy  is  westward  and  sontliwestward. 
The  eye  at  once  appreciates  the  fact  that  here  is  a  water-sbed,  curving 
round  from  about  Cedar  Point,  passing  north  of  Eureka  Valley  and 
turning  southward  past  First  View  Station,  giving  us  the  swell  in  the 

{►lain  which  I  have  noted  a«  existing  from  Pond  Creek  westward  to 
""irst  View.  Now  when  the  poix)us  character  of  this  region,  with  drift 
from  100  to  possibly  500  feet  in  depth,  is  considered,  we  i*eadily  under- 
stand that  the  streams  may  be  small  or  intermittent;  arroyos, witk 
occasional  pools,  not  lasting,  and  running  water  only  in  times  of  heavy 
storms,  and  we  are  i)repared  for  the  phenomena  whicli  actually  pre- 
sent themselves :  invisible  stn»ams  finding  their  way  slowly  under  the 
earth,  and  a  surface  not  cheered  by  brooks  or  rivers,  though  veidant 
with  nutritious  vegetation. 

But  let  us  consider  the  benelicence  manifested,  even  where  the  absence 
of  visible  water  may  to  the  careless  observer  suggest  desolation.  Over 
this  region  there  is  an  annual  rain-fall,  averaging  from  15  to  20  inches; 
but  let  us  take  it  to  be  but  12  inches.  This  gives  43.500  cubic  feet 
of  water  on  an  acre  in  a  year ;  about  340,000  gallons  in  the  door^^ard 
of  the  fanner ;  on  each  square  mile  nearly  28,000,000  cubic  feet,  or 
nearly  220,000,000  gallons.  What  becomes  of  this  precipitation  t  U 
the  surface  were  bare  rock  or  impervious  clays  it  would  mainly  pass 
oft'  by  floods,  and  the  remnants  left  in  depressions  escape  by  evapora- 
tion. But  tlie  superficial  deposits  are  of  such  porous  character,  over  | 
ext<^nd(Hl  areas,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  rain-fall  sinks  into  the 
earth,  an<l  is  theie  stored  in  depressions  of  the  clay  sub-strata,  ready 
for  nian-s  use  as  needed. 

IRRIGATION. 

A  day  will  come,  no  doubt,  when  streams  and  wells  along  the  line  of 
this  railway  will  furnish  water  for  irrigation,  to  nourish  such,  vegeta- 
tion as  will  not  thrive  without  it.  The  Smoky  HiU  Kiver  and  many  of  its 
tributaries  can  be  used,  cither  by  leading  out  the  water  from  dams  or 
forcing  it  to  a  higher  level  by  machinery.  It  may  be  said  that  alon*^ 
or  near  the  railway  iixigatjon  to  a  considerable  extent  from  streams  S 
practicable  till  we  reach  the  one  hundred  and  second  meridian.  Thence 
to  about  the  one  hundred  and  third  meridian  the  water  must  be  sought 
in  wells,  or  the  rain-fall  stored  in  tanks  for  use  as  needed. 

AVest  of  the  one  hundred  and  third  meridian  the  Big  Sandy  with  a 
fall  of  about  17  feetpor  mile,  can  be  utiUzed  for  irrigation  up 'to  and 
beyond,  the  point  where  the  track  leaves  its  valley.  Passing  the  divide 
at  Cedar  Point,  we  have  Beaver,  Comanche,  Kiowa,  Bijou,  and  Bear 
Creeks,  together  with  springs  and  lesser  streams;  all  with  supx^lies  of 
water  to  be  rendered  available  in  the  future  if  requii*ed. 

The  fall  of  the  streams  above  named  is  stated  to  be  about  30  feet  to 
the  mile,  and  their  waters  can  be  led  out  at  small  cost.  The  canals  at 
their  commencement  will  partake  somewhat  of  the  character  of  the 
Afghanistan  caureez,  but  will  be  less  costly.    In  the  sandy  beds  of  the 
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Streams  water  rests  on  the  imi)ervious  bottoms  at  the  depth  of  10  to  15 
feet ;  and  conduits,  with  a  fall  of  2  to  4  feet  to  the  mile,  will  bring  it  out 
to  the  points  where  needed. 

Power  for  raising  water  from  streams  or  wells  will  be  furnished  by 
the  winds,  by  cattle,  or  steam.  If  Ericsson  succeeds  with  his  solar  en- 
gine it  may  come  into  use  in  this  country  of  much  sunshine.  But 
the  wind-mill,  for  irrigating  purposes,  particularly  where  water  is  to  be 
raised  from  wells,  is  likely  to  be  the  main  reliance. 

The  project  of  carrying  thie  South  Platte  eastward  from  the  canon,  in 
a  grand  canal  along  the  divide,  will  no  doubt  be  realized  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  Reaching  past  the  heads  of  the  streams  crossed  by 
the  railway  between  Cedar  Point  and  Denver,  the  canal,  in  fertilizing 
its  million  acres,  will  add  to  the  quantity  of  water  directly  flowing  from 
it  as  by  it^  modifying  influence  on  the  climate. 

The  suggestion  of  J.  A.  Hodder,  esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  that  streams 
from  the  mountains  might  be  led  out  to  irrigate  considerable  distgicts, 
and  the  surplus  water  li^  accumulated  in  lakes  for  use  as  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  seasons  may  require,  will  probably  be  found  worthy  of  grave  con- 
sideration as  the  population  and  the  ability  to  accomplish  large  works 
increase. 

While  it  is  held  that,  in  addition  to  natural  grasses,  there  may 
be  a  large  production  of  food  for  live  stocky  and  of  grains  for  bread, 
without  irn/jiation,  in  many  if  not  all  parts  of  the  Plains,  it  is  yet  equally 
certain  that  irrigation  is  essential  for  some  kinds  of  vegetation  in  many 
localities.  What  would  be  a  great  benefit  in  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio,  if 
applied,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  full  success  with  some  particular 
crops  in  that  part  of  the  campestrian  province  west  of  the 'one  hun- 
dredth meridian.  Hence,  in  looking  forward  to  the  reduction  of  a  vast 
region  to  productive  uses,  problems  of  irrigation  are  to  be  considered, 
and  in  due  time  they  will  be  solved  in  the  daily  life  of  the  future 
inhabitants. 

CLIMATE. 

The  Plains  have  been  so  often  described  as  a  "  rainless  region,"  that 
great  misconception  in  regard  to  the  climate  has  prevailed.  The  abso- 
lute precipitation  is  much  greater  than  has  been  in  past  years  supposed, 
and  is  due  to  other  causes.  Meteorologists  who  have  described  the  rain- 
fall of  the  Plains  as  derived  only  or  principally  from  the  remaining  mois- 
ture of  winds  from  the  Pacific,  after  the  passage  of  the  Kevada  and 
Eocky  Mountain  ranges,  have  been  greatly  in  error^  and  the  better  con- 
clusion now  is,  with  sQl  authorities  who  have  given  any  special  attention 
to  the  subject,  that  the  moisture  which  fertilizes  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
including  the  broad,  grassy  plains,  is  derived  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Within  a  few  years  the  rain  gauge  has  been  brought  into  service  at 
points  distant  from  each  other,  but  located  at  irregular  intervals  across 
the  continent,  and  its  record  shows  not  only  greater  precipitation  than 
was  formerly  believed  to  take  place  on  the  Plains,  but  that  the  distri- 
bution is  unequal  in  time,  giving  us  the  largest  proportion  in  the  grow- 
ing seasons,  spring  and  summer. 

In  his  late  work,  "  The  Mississippi  Valley,"  Professor  J.  W.  Foster 
says :  "  The  rains  which  water  the  Atlantic  slope  are  equally  distributed, 
the  variations  between  the  four  seasons  being  very  slight,"  while  "  those 
which  water  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  unequally  distributed,  those  of 
spring  and  summer  being  greatly  in  excess;"  "  a  fact,"  he  says,  "  which 
has  been  overlooked  by  most  meteorologists  in  reference  to  the  geologi- 
cal distribution  of  plants."    As  we  pass  westward  from  the  Atlantic  the 
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inequality  increases  until  we  pass  the  Rocky  Moantains/  *^  Contrasting 
the  two  stations,  New  York  and  Fort  Laramie,''  says  Professor  Foster, 
"  it  will  bo  seen  that  on  the  seaboard  about  48  per  cent,  of  the  yearit 
precipitation  occurs  during  the  fall  and  winter,  while  ou  tJie  Plains 
only  25  per  cent,  occiurs  during  that  i)eriod,  and  that.,  while  on  the  sea- 
board the  precipitation  is  nearly  uniform  during  the  four  seasons,  tkrct- 
fourths  of  the  i)recipitation  on  the  Plains  occurs  diuing  spring  and  sum- 
mer.'' The  same  excess  in  the  rain-fall  of  spring  and  summer  is,  I  thiuk, 
noted  with  comments  in  Blodgett. 

At  Fort  Riley  about  69  per  cent,  of  the  annual  precipitation  is  in 
spring  and  summer ;  at  Fort  Kearney  81,  and  at  Fort  Laramie  72  per 
cent.  From  observations  at  Forts  Barker,  Hays,  and  Wallace,  on  the 
line  of  this  road,  the  same  rule  seems  to  hold  good.  Records  have  not 
been  long  enough  continued  at  these  three  posts  to  give  a  long  average, 
but  the  mean  appears  to  be  between  17  arid  19  inches  at  Hays  and  Wat 
lace,#ind  possibly  rather  more  at  Harker,  The  actual  average  for  lS(i8 
and  1869  at  Hays  is  18.76  inches,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  1870  tbe 
record  is  10.68  inches.  At  Wallace  the  record  for  1869  was  over  17 
inches,  and  in  1870,  up  to  October  1,  about  the  same  amount  bad  fallen. 

Without  records  there  can  be  only  conjectuie ;  and  1  can  only  remark 
that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  diminution  in  the  annual  raiu-&ll 
until  we  get  as  far  west  as  the  one  hundred  and  third  meridian.  Thence 
to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  (except  perhaps  in  the  tinibered  poilions 
of  the  great  divide,  south  of  the  line  of  this  railway,)  the  annual  average 
may  be  possibly  two  or  three  inches  less  than  in  the  midst  of  the  Plains: 
a  peculiarity  explained,  hypothetically,  by  th(»  fact  that  the  region  "  lies 
to  the  westward  of  the  general  course  of  the  moister  currents  of  air 
flowing  northward  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  so  near  the  mounts 
ains  as  to  lose  much  of  the  precipitation  that  localities  in  tbe  Plains  east 
and  northeast  are  favored  with.  The  mountains  seem  to  exercise  an  in- 
fluence— electrical  and  magneticaH — in  attracting  moisture,  which  is 
condensed  in  the  cooler  regions  of  their  summits,  while  the  plains  at  their 
feet  may  be  parched  and  heated  to  excess."  This  explanation  may  be 
fancifal,  but  the  fact  remains  that  near  the  mountains  the  rains  seem  to 
decrease  north  of  the  great  divide ;  fortunately,  however,  this  occurs  in 
a  region  where  irrigation  may  be  applied  extensively,  and  where  there 
is  sufficient  moisture  to  nourish  bountifal  crops  of  grass. 

A  striking  difference  exists  between  the  rain-fall  in  New  Mexico  and 
that  on  the  Plains.  While  the  annual  amount  at  Santa  F6  and  at  Fort 
Hays  is  nearly  equal,,  the  larger  proportion  of  the  rain-fall  at  Hays  comes 
in  spriiig  and  »ummer^  while  at  Santa  F6  it  is  delayed  till  summer  and 
autumn.  Hence  the  farmer  at  Hays  may  have  his  wheat  croi>  maturdl 
in  early  summer  without  iiTigation,  while  the  same  crop  in  New  Mexico 
requires  to  be  irrigjated.  The  usual  period  for  the  nourishing  rains  to 
begin,  in  New  Mexico,  is  about  the  first  of  August,  a  time  when  they 
are  usually  light  on  the  Plains. 

Theory  suggested  that  the  cereals  ought  to  sustain  themselves  with- 
out irrigation  at  least  as  far  west  as  the  head  streams  of  the  Smoky 
Hill  Eiver;  and  the  president  and  directors  of  the  railway  caused  exper- 
iments to  be  made.  Wheat  sown  ih  April  last  matured  in  July,  about 
the  one  hundred  and  first  meridian,  yielding  merchantable  grain. 
JViaize  formed  ears,  and  oats  headed  well,  but  neither  filled  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  dry  and  hot  season  comes 
on  when  their  grains  are  forming.  Both  can  be  raised  as  fodder  to  any 
extent  desired.  All  along  the  railway,  throughout  the  season,  stalks  of 
maize  and  oats  could  be  seen  growing,  where  seeds  had  been  dropped  by 
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accident.  At  Clieyeune  Wells,  4,179  feet  above  sea  level,  beaiis  matured 
along  the  road  bed ;  and  at  First  View,  4,479  feet,  oats  grew  to  the 
average  height  and  matured  its  seed.  Winter  wheat,  rye,  and  barley, 
now  on  trial  as  far  west  as  Pond  Creek,  neai*  one  hundred  and  second 
meridian,  are  expected  to  yield  well,  though  late  sown  on  raw  sod. 

The  vegetation  of  the  Plains,  along  wagon-tracks  and  railroad  em- 
bankments, shows  a  capability  of  production  scarcely  suggested  by  the 
surface  where  undisturbed.  Wherever  the  earth  is  broken  up,  the  wild 
sunflower  (Helianthus)  and  others  of  the  taller-growing  plants,  though 
previously  unknown  in  the  vicinity,  at  once  spring  up,  almost  as  if 
spontaneous  generation  had  taken  place. 

CHANGE  OP  CLiaiATE. 

In  September  last  I  wrote  to  Professor  Joseph  Henry  as  follows : 

I  have  been  on  tlio  Plains  aU  the  time  since  early  in  May  till  this  date,  (22d  Sep- 
tember.) There  has  been  much  dry  weather,  but  I  nave  not  seen  one  cloudleas  day — 
no  day  on  'which  the  sun  would  rise  clear  and  roll  along  a  canopy  of  brass  to  tuo  west. 
There  has  always  been  humidity  enough  to  form  clouds  at  the  proper  height ;  and  on 
many  days  they  would  bo  seen  defining,  by  their  flat  bottoms,  the  exact  line  where 
condensation  became  sufiQcient  to  render  the  vapor  visible,  *  •  ♦  i  conclude  from 
all  this  that  abundant  moisture  has  floated  over  the  Plains  to  have  given  us  a  great 
deal  more  rain  than  would  be  desh-ablo,  if  it  had  been  precipitated. 

Sometimes  a  storm  would  be  seen  ^  to  gather  near  the  horizon,  and  wo  could  sec  the 
rain  pending  from  the  clouds  like  a*  fringe,  hanging  apparently  in  mid-air,  unable  to 
reach  the  expectant  earth.  The  rain  stage  of  condensation  had  been  reached  above, 
but  the  descending  shower  was  revaporized,  apparently,  and  thus  arrested.    *    *    * 

These  hot  winds  are  not,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  apt  to  be  constant  in  one  place 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time ;  they  strike  your  face  suddenly,  and  perhaps  in  a 
minute  are  gone.  Tho^  seem  to  run  along  in  streaks  or  ovenfuUSy  with  the  winds  of 
ordinary  (but  rather  high)  temperature.  They  do  not  begin,  I  believe,  tiU  in  July,  as 
a  general  rule,  and  arc  over  by  September  1,  or  perhaps  by  August  15.  Theii*  origin  I 
take  to  be,  of  course,  in  heated  regions  south  or  southwest  of  us ;  but  their  X)ecu1iar 
occurrence,  so  capricious  and  often  so  brief,  I  cannot  explain  to  myself  satisfactorily. 

I  have  no  rain-gauge  record  at  hand  for  this  and  past  seasons ;  but  I  may  remark  that 
this  season,  since  about  the  15th  of  July,  in  these  distant  Plains,  has  given  us  rain 
enough  to  make  beautifully  verdant  the  spots  in  the  prairie  burnt  oif  during  the 
"heated"  t«rm  in  July.  From  Kit  Carson  eastward  the  rains  have  been,  I  think,  ex- 
ceptionally abundant.  All  through  the  summer  we  have  had  dew  occasionally,  and  it 
has  been  remarked  that  buffalo-meat  has  been  more  difficult  of  preservation  than 
heretofore ;  fact-s  indicative  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere,  even  where  but  little  rain- 
fall was  witnessed.  Turnips  sown  in  August  would  have  made  a  crop  in  this  vicinity, 
422  miles  west  of  the  State  line  of  Missouri.       «*»••###*► 

Facts  such  as  these  seem  to  sustain  the  popular  persuasion  in  Kansas,  that  a  cUmatio 
change  is  taking  place,  promoted  by  the  spread  of  settlements  westwanlly,  breaking  up 
portions  of  the  prairie  soil,  covering  the  earth  with  plants  that  shade  the  ground  more 
than  the  short  grasses ;  thus  checKing  or  modifying  the  reflection  of  heat  from  the 
earth's  surface,  &c.  The  fact  is  also  noted,  that  even  where  the  prairie  soil  is  not  dis- 
turbed, the  short  buffalo-grass  disappears  as  the  "frontier"  extends  westward,  and  its 
pl^e  is  taken  by  grasses  and  other  herbage  of  taller  growth.  That  this  change  of  the 
clothing  of  the  Plaiuh,  if  sufficiently  extensive,  might  have  a  modifying  influence  on 
the  climate,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  whether  the  change  has  been  lUready  spread  over  a 
large  enough  area,  and  whether  our  apparently  or  really  wetter  seasons  may  not  be 
part  of  a  cycle,  are  unsettled  questions. 

The  civil  engineers  of  this  railway  believe  that  the  rains  and  humidity  of  the  Plains 
have  increased  during  the  extension  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  across  them.  If  this 
is  the  case,  it  may  be  that  the  mysterious  electrical  influence  in  which  they  seem  to 
have  faith,  but  do  not  profess  to  explain,  has  exercised  a  beneficial  influence.  What 
effect,  if  any,  the  digging  and  grading,  tne  iron  rails,  the  tension  of  steam  in  locomo- 
tives, the  friction  of  metallic  surfaces,  the  poles  and  wires,  the  action  of  batteries,  &.C., 
could  possibly  or  probably  have  on  the  electrical  conditions,  as  connected  with,  the 
phenomena  of  precipitation,  I  do  not  of  course  undertake  to  say.  It  may  be  that  wet 
seasons  have  merely  happened  to  coincide  with  railroads  and  telegraphs.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  poles  of  the  telegraph  are  quite  frequently  destroyed  by  lightning ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  lightning  thus  strikes  in  many  places  where  be&re  the  erec- 
tion of  the  telegraph  it  was  not  apt  to  strike,  and  perhaps  would  not  reach  the  earth 
at  an. 
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Tliese  remarks  were  sent  to  the  distin^ished  meteorologist',  Professcx 
Heury,  rather  to  draw  the  attention  of  his  cultivated  mind  to  the  phe- 
nomena than  to  assert  a  theory.  Yet  there  are  facts  which  sustain  the 
popular  notion  of  a  climatic  change,  manifested  in  a  more  humid  at^ 
mosphere,  in  greater  rain-fall  and  a  change  of  vegetation.  A  gentlemao 
who  has  given  much  attention  to  meteorology  writes  me  that  he  is  not 
satisfied  that  settlements  have  sufficiently  changed  the  surface  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Missouri  to  affect  the  climate.  "  The  increased 
rains,"  he  says,  "I  apprehend,  are  due  to  extra  mundane  or  cosmic  in- 
fluences not  yet  understood.'' 

It  is  certain  that  rains  have  increased ;  this  increase  has  ooindded 
with  the  extension  of  settlements,  railroads,  and  telegraphs.  If  influ- 
enced by  these,  the  change  of  climate  will  go  on ;  if  by  extra  mundane 
influences  the  change  may  be  permanent,  progressive,  or  retrograde.  I 
think  there  are  good  grounds  to  believe  it  will  be  pn^essive.  Within 
the  last  fifteen  years,  in  Western  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  in  Eastern 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  a  very  large  aggregate  of  surface  has  been  broken 
up  and  holds  more  of  the  rains  than  formerly.  During  the  same  period 
modifying  influences  have  been  put  in  motion  in  Montana,  Utah,  and 
Colorado.  Very  small  areas  of  timbered  land  west  of  the  Missonri 
have  been  cleared ;  not  equal,  perhaps,  to  the  area  of  foi^st,  orchard, 
and  vineyards  planted.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  acts  of  man 
in  this  vast  region  have  tended  to  produce  conditions  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face ameliorative  of  the  climate.  With  extended  settlementa  on  the 
Arkansas,  Canadian,  and  lied  Elver  of  the  South,  as  well  as  on  the 
Arkansas,  on  the  river  system  of  the  Kaw  Valley,  and  on  the  Platte, 
the  ameliorating  conditions  will  be  extended  in  like  degree ;  and  it  par- 
takes more  of  sober  reason  than  wild  fancy  to  suppose  that  a  perma- 
nent and  beneficial  change  of  climate  may  be  experienced.  The  appal- 
ling deterioration  of 'large  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  through  the 
acts  of  man  in  destroying  the  forests,  justifies  the  trust  that  the  culture 
of  taller  herbage  and  trees  in  a  region  heretofore  covered  mainly  by 
short  grasses  may  have  a  converse  effect.  Indeed,  in  Central  Kansas, 
nature  seems  to  almost  precede  settlements  by  the  taller  grasses  and 
herbage. 

TREE  GROWTH  ON  THE  PLAINS. 

The  principal  native  trees  on  the  Plains  west  of  ninety-seventh  merid- 
ian are : 

Cottonwood,  fPopulus  Canadcnns  and  P.  Monolifra.J 

Walnut,  (Julians  Nigra.) 

Elm,  fUlmus  4^nericana,J  • 

Ash,  (Fraxinus  America)ui.) 

Box  Elder,  (Acer  Negundo.) 

Hackbbbry,  fCeltis  occidentalis.J 

Plu3I,  (Primus  Chickasa.) 

Red  Cedar,  (Juniperus  Virginiana.J 

To  these  may  be  added  Willow  (Salix)  and  Grape  Vines  f  Vites 
ceestivalis ; )  and  also  the  Locust  (Rohinia  pseudo-acaciaj  and  Wild 
Cuerry  (Cerasus  Virginiana)  mentioned  by  Abert  as  occurring  oa  the 
Purgatory. 

The  black  walnut  extends  to  the  one  hundredth  meridian ;  how  much 
forther  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  elm  and  ash  are  of  similar,  perhaps 
greater  range.    Hackberry  has  been  observed  west  of  one  hundred  and 
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first  meridian.    Cottonwood,  box-elder,  red  cedar,  plum,  and  willow 
are  jpersistent  to  the  base  of  tlio  monntaiu. 

The  extensive  pine  forest  fPinusponderosa J  on  the  "p:reat  divide" 
south  of  Denver,  although  stretching  seventy  to  Eighty  miles  east  from 
the  mountains,  is  not  taken  into  view  as  belonging  to  the  Plains  proper. 
Its  existence,  however,  suf^gests  the  use  of  its  seeds  in  artificial  planta- 
tions in  that  region.  Settlers  in  the  pinery  or  its  borders  would  do  well 
to  protect  portions  of  the  forest  by  inclosure,  and  if  possible  against  fire, 
as  by  suitable  care  the  forest  could  be  made  perpetually  remunerative 
and  reproductive. 

The  fossil  wood,  imbedded  in  the  cretaceous  strata  in  many  parts  of 
the  Plains,  is  left  out  of  consideration,  as  belonging  to  a  previous,  though 
recent,  geological  age;  but  the  single  specimens  of  trees  found  growing 
at  wide  intervals  are  silent  witnesses  to  the  possibility  of  extended  forest 
growth.  These  living  trees  suggest  at  once,  by  their  location,  the  feasi- 
bility of  their  increase,  and  the  reason  of  their  scarcity.  They  are  usu- 
ally found  near  water ;  and  hence  we  conclude  that  in  order  to  grow 
trees  we  must  break  the  ground  so  deeply  as  to  save  all  the  rains  for 
their  use.  They  are  always  where  they  are  protected  from  fires ;  and 
hence  we  conclude  that  if  we  can  protect  our  plantations  from  fires  we 
can  grow  forests. 

Were  it  possible  to  break  up  the  surface  to.  a  depth  of  .two  feet,  from 
the  ninety-seventh  meridian  to  the  mountains,  and  from  the  thirty-fifth 
to  the  forty-fifth  parallel,  we  should  have  in  a  single  season  a  growth  of 
taller  herbage  over  the  entire  area,  less  reflection  of  the  *un's  heat,  more 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere,  more  constancy  in  springs,  pools,  and 
streams,  more  frequent  showers,  fewer  violent  storms,  and  less  caprice 
and  fury  in  the  winds.  A  single  year  would  Avitness  a  changed  vegeta- 
tion and  a  new  climate.  In  three  years  (fires  kept  out)  there  would  be 
young  trees  in  numerous  places,  and  in  twenty  years  there  would  be  fair 
young  forests. 

Nor  is  this  view  inconsistent  with  the  conclusion  of  meteorologists 
that  our  i)rairies  and  open  plains  are  due  to  scanty  precipitation.  This 
is  the  cause ;  not,  however,  because  the  absolute  moisture  is  not  enough 
to  sustain  the  growth,  but  because  it  is  not  enough  to  protect  it  against 
destruction  by  fires.  Throughout  the  prairies — the  '^Illinois region"  of 
Professor  Cooper's  campestrian  province — whenever  the  fires  are  checked, 
tree  growth  begins.  Given  immunity  from  fires  on  the  Plains,  and  to  a 
great  extent,  they  will  clothe  themselves  with  shrubs  a|id  trees,  even 
without  a  breaking  up  of  the  surface. 

The  limited  area  wh\ch  it  is  in  our  power  to  turn  up  by  the  plow  will 
have  the  same  results  in  kind  to  follow  a  breaking  of  the  entire  surface, 
but  less  effective  than  if  the  operation  were  universal.  Yet  a  beginning 
can  be  made  by  the  railway  company  and  by  individuals.  In  fact,  it  is 
already  in  progress  by  settlers,  a  degree  and  a  half  west  of  ninety-sev- 
enth meiidian.  A  few  acres  at  intervals  across  the  Plains,  or  only  a  few 
clumps  of  trees  growing  without  irrigation,  will  be  a  demonstration 
more  effective  than  theory. 

In  this  gi'eat  work  the  United  States  ought  to  lead,  either  by  forests 
planted  at  the  cost  of  the  Treasury,  or  by  subsidies  to  individuals  or 
companies.    It  is  a  work  worthy  of  the  age,  and  of  the  nation. 

The  particular  trees  most  suitable  for  first  planting  on  the  Plains,  the 
modes  of  culture,  the  proper  succession  of  species,  cannot  be  treated  in 
a  paper  already  so  extended  as  this.  The  feasibility  of  forest  growth 
over  this  great  area  is,  in  my  estimation,  not  to  be  doubted.  The  details 
will  be  wrought  out  in  due  time. 
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GRAZING  RESOURCES. 

The  description  of  the  "  broad,  grassy  plains  ^  given  in  the  foregoing 
pages  attests  their  capacity  to  snstain  animal  life.  For  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  and  mules  they  are  a  natural  x)asturein  snmmer,  with,  in  many 
parts,  hay  cured  standing  for  winter.  The  famed  pampas,  with  thei 
great  extremes  of  wet  and  drought,  cannot  bear  comparison  with  oar 
Western  Plains.  For  grazing  purposes,  the  habitable  character  of  our 
vast  traditional  "  desert  ^  is  generally  conceded,  and  hence  it  need  not 
be  enlarged  on  here. 

IMMIGRATION. 

The  settlers  come  singly  and  in  groups,  in  families  and  colonies.  It 
is  not  a  crusade  of  fanatics,  or  a  raid  of  fillibusters,  but  the  measured 
march,  of  earnest  men  and  women  seeking  homes.  The  extension  of 
settlements  westward  from  the  "  frontier,^  and  eastward  from  the  moun- 
tains, must  go  on.  Population  increases,  and  lands  are  needed.  Hence 
the  occupancy  of  the  lands  along  and  near  the  line  of  this  railway  is  au 
assured  fact  of  the  early  future.  It  is  an  eventuality  not  created  by  the 
power  of  this  corporation^  but  growing  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
nation,  and  the  distribution  of  our  landed  resources. 

It  will  seem  to  many  a  vast  work  to  spread  settlements  over  the  ^'  great 
Western  Plains."  To  force  such  settlements  would  be  a  large  task ;  but 
no  forcing  is  needed.  The  facilities  provided,  the  lands  available,  and 
the  settlers  throng  in  of  themselves.  Those  who  have  doubta  of  the 
event  should  remember,  Ist,  that  permanent  settlements  have  already 
reached  more  than  two-fifths  the  distance  from  Kansas  City  to  Denver; 
2d,  that  the  facilities  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  the  future  extension  of 
settlements  are  day  by  day  increasing;  3d,  that  the  difficulties  and 
hardships  of  frontier  life  diminish  as  means  to  overcome  them  are  mul- 
tiplied 5  4th,  that  with  a  railway  in  operation  the  spread  of  settlements 
becomes  a  problem  greatly  less  difficult  than  the  constractioii  of  the 
road  itself. 
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MAMMALS  i  AND  ^  BIEDS. 


A  LIST  OF  MAMMALS  AOT)  BIEDS  COLLECTED  INT  WYOMIFQ 
TEEEITORY,  BY  ME.  H.  D.  SMITH  AND  ME.  JAMES  STEVEN- 
SON,  DUEING  THE  EXPEDITION  OF  1870. 

By  James  Stevenson. 

As  already  stated  in  the  early  part  of  this  report,  the  expedition  did 
what  was  iu  its  power,  within  the  time  at  its  command,  to  secure  as 
complete  a  representation  as  j>ossible  of  the  vertebrate  faona  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  list  of  these  herewith  submitted  will  show  the  measure 
of  success.  Although  the  collection  of  mammals  and  birds  embraces 
no  new  species,  yet  it  promises  to  be  of  value  in  determining  with  greater 
precision  the  geographical  distribution,  and  the  precise  eastern  limit  of 
the  western  forms,  and  the  western  range  of  the  eastern  species,  the 
region  explored  having  beenta  kind  of  common  or  meeting  ground  of 
the  two  series.  We  regret  that  the  late  date  at  which 'the  expedition 
was  organized  made  it  impossible  to  collect  facts  in  regard  to  the  nest- 
ing and  the  eggs  of  any  of  the  birds,  as  it  is  in  this  branch  of  their  his- 
tory that  most  of  novelty  was  to  be  expected.  The  immature  plumage 
of  the  gray-crowned  finch  {Leucosticte  tepJirocotis,  Sw.,)  was,  however, 
ascertained  for  the  first  time,  and  will  be  hereafter  duly  described. 

As  comjflete  a  collection  of  the  mammals  of  the  country  was  obtained 
as  practicable,  and  embraces  a  considerable  number  of  specimens  of  all 
the  known  Eocky  Mountain  forms.  Among  thest  may  be  specially 
mentioned  the  least  or  Nuttall's  hare,  a  species  scarcely  more  than  six 
inches  in  length,  and  the  smallest  of  all  hitherto  described;  the  little 
chief  hare,  allied  to  the  true  hares,  but  without  any  vestige  of  the  tail, 
and  the  white-tailed  prairie  dog.  This  last-mentioned  animal  made  its 
appearance  after  we  crossed  the  divides  of  the  mountains,  and,  as  far  as 
we  know,  is  entirely  peculiar  to  the  region  drained  by  the  waters  of  the 
great  interior  basin ;  while  the  common  prairie  dog  is  equally  charac- 
teristic of  the  western  portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Missouri. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Carrington  rendered  most  efficient  aid  as  a  collector  in  all 
departments  of  natural  history,  especially  in  the  collection  of  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  plants. 

MAivnviALS. 

No.  of 
specimcus. 

Canis  latram,  Say.    Coyote ;  prairie  v^'olf.    Fort  Bridger 2 

Putorius  richardsoniiy  Bp.    Little  ermine.     Willow  Springs,  Eock 

Creek,  and  South  Pass 3 

Mephitis  mephiiica.    Skunk.    Black's  Fork  of  Green  Eiver 3 

Taxidea  americana^  ViJ^atQTh,    Missouri  badger.    Pacific  Springs..  2 
Sciurus  hudsonius,  Pallas.   Red  .s(iuirrel;  chickaree.  Pacific  Creek . .  1 
Sciurus  richardsonii^  Bach.    Eichardson's  squirrel.    Uinta  Moun- 
tains    7 

Pteromys   alpinns^  Eichardson.    Eocky  Mountain   flying   squirrel. 

•*'    Uinta  Mountains 1 
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No.  of 
specimena. 

Tamias  quadrivittatus^  Bich.     Missouri  striped  sqairreL     North 

Platte,  Pacific  Springs,  Little  Sandy,  Big  Sandy,  Green  River, 

Bitter  Creek,  Sulphur  Springs 7 

Cynomys  ludovicinnus,    Prairie  Dog.    Camp  Eeynolds 3 

Cynomys  gunnisonii^  Baird.    Short-tailed  prairie  dog.    Big  Sandy, 

Green  River,  and  Fort  Bridger 11 

Thomomys  ri(/i»oen«,  Maxim.    Fort  Union  gopher.    Rock  Creek..      I 

Ferognathug,  fluvm,  Baird.    Pouched  mouse.    Green  River 1 

Hesperoinys  sonoriensisj  Leconte.    Sonora  mouse.    Fort    Bridger, 

Uinta  Mountains,  Green  River , ^ 7 

Fiber  zibethicuSy  Cuv.    Muskrat.    Rock  Creek 5 

Frefhizan  cpixanthus^  Brandt.     Yellow-haired  porcupine.     North 

Platte,  Fort  Bridger,  and  Sulphur  Springs 4 

LepuH  ffylvatUniSy  Bach.    Gray  rabbit.    Fort  Bridger,  Henry's  Fork 

of  Green  River,  Bitter  Creek,  Pass  Creek,  and  Rock  Creek 15 

Lepm  artemuia.  Bach.    Sage  hare.    North  Platte,  Green  River, 

and  Pino  Grove 4 

JLepus  nuttalii^  Bach.    Least  hare.    Green  River 

L^U8  totcnsendiiy  Bach.    Jackass  rabbit    Independence  Rock,  on 

Sweetwater * f 

Cervus  macrotisj  Say.    Mule  deer.    Henry's  Fork  of  Green  River 

and  Red  Buttes 3 

Antilocapra  americana^  Ord.    Prong-horn  antelope.    North  Platte 

and  Sweetwater 6 

Ovis  montana^  Cuvier.    Big  Horn  mountain  sheep.    Box  Elder 3 

Bison  anicricanus^  Gmelin.  American  buffalo.  Independence  Rock..      1 

BCBDS. 

No.  1.  Hypotriorchis  columbarittSj  Gr.    Pigeon  hawk.    La  Bonte 
and  Green  River 6 

No.  2.  Falco  polyagrtis,  Cassin.    Prairie  falcon.    Laramie  Peak  and 
Uinta  Mountains ► 4 

No,  3.  Tinnunculus  sparveritis^  Vieill.    Sparrow  hawk.    Bitter  Cot- 
tonwood and  Box  Elder 4 

No.  4.  Accipiter  mexicanusj  Swains.     Blue-backed   hawk.      Uinta 
Mountains . .      1 

No.  5.  Accipiter  fmcuSy    Bonap.      Sharp-shinned     hawk.      Uinta 
Mountains .• 1 

No.  6.  Buteo   swainsoni^  Bonap.     Swanson's   hawk.     Sweetwater 
River •    2 

No.  7.  Buteo  calurus,  Cassin.  .Black  red-tailed  hawk.    Uinta  Moun- 
tains         1 

No.  8.  Buteo  montanus^  Nutt    Western  red-tailed  hawk.     Sweet- 
water and  Fort  Bridger 2 

No.  9.  Circus  hudsonius,  Vieill.    Marsh  hawk.    North  Platte  River 
and  Uinta  Mountains 6 

No.  10.  Brachyotus  cassiniij  Brewer.    Short-earo4  owl.    Sweetwater 
River 2 

No.  11-.  Anthene  hypugceaj  Bonax).    Prairie  owl.    Camp  Reynolds 
and  Big  Sandy  River. 9 

No.  12.  Ficus  harrisiij  Aud.  Harris's  woodpecker.    La  Bonte  Creek 
and  Uinta  Mountains 3 

No.  13.  Ficus  gairdneri.    Gairdner's  woodpecker.    La  Bonte  Creek, 
Henry's  Fork,  and  Green  River 3 
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No.  14.  SpJiyropicus  nuchalis^  Baird.     Eed-breasted   woodpecker. 

Strawberry  Creek  and  Uinta  Mountains 6 

No.  15.  Melnnerpes  erythrocephalus^  Sw.     Red-beaded  woodpecker. 

Bitter  Cottonwood  and  La  Bonte  Creek 7 

No.  16.  Melanerpea  torqtiatuSj  Bonap.    Lewis's  woodpecker.    Bitter 

Cottonwood  Creek 1 

No.  17.  Colaptes  mexicantis,  Swains.    Red-sba'fted  flicker.    La  Bonte 

Creek  and  Fort  Bridger 4 

No.  18.  Colaptes   hyhridus,  Baird.     Hybrid    woodpecker.      North 

Platte  and  Green  River 6 

No.  19.  Chordeiles  henryU  Cassin.    Western  night-hawk.    Laramie 

Peak  and  Pacific  Springs : 3 

No.  20.  Ceryle  alcyon^  Boie.     Belted    kingfisher.     La  Bonte  and 

and  North  Platte  River 3 

No.  21.  Tyrannus  carolinensis^^tArii.  King-bird;  bee-bird.  La  Bonte 

and  North  Platte 2 

No.  22.  Tyrannus   verticaUs^  Say.     Arkansas    flycatcher.     Camp 

Reynoldsand  La  Bonte 3 

No.  23.  Sayomis  saynSy  Baird.    Say's  flycatcher.    Camp  Reynolds 

and  Sweetwater  River.  .^ 2 

No.  24.  Contopns  richardsowiij  Baird.    Short-legged  pewee.    Bitter 

Cottonwood  Creek 2 

No.  25.  Empidonax    hammondiij    Baird.     Hammond's   flycatcher. 

Pacific  Springs 1 

No.  26.  Turdus  auduhoni,  Baird,    Silent  thrnsh.     Uinta  Mountains.       1 
No.  27.  Turdus  fuscesceuSj  Stephens.      Wilson's    thrush.      Green 

River 1 

No.  28.  Turdtis  migratoriuSj  Linn.    Robin.    Green  River  and  Fort 

Bridger 4 

No.  29.  Salia  arcticaj  Swains.    Rocky  Mountain   bluebird.    Sweet- 
water, Fort  Bridger,  Henry's  Fork  of  Green  River,  and  Uinta 

Mountains - 15 

No.  30.  Regulus  calendula^  Jjicht.    Ruby-crowned    kinglet.    Little 

Sandy  and  Green  River 12 

No.  31.  Anthus   ludomcianusj  Licht.     Tit-lark.    Henry's    Fork   of 

Green  River  and  Uinta  Mountains 2 

No.  32.  Geothlypis  trichasj  Cah.    Maryland  yellow-throat.    La  Bonte 

Creek 1 

No.  33.  Geothlypis  indcgillivrayij  Baird.     MacgiUivray's    warbler. 

Box  Elder  Creek 1 

No.  34.  Helminthophaga  celata,  Baird.     Orange-crowned  warbler. 

Fort  Bridger.    Little  Sandy  and  Green  River,  v 3 

No.  35.  Dendroica   auduhoniij  Baird.     Audubon's   yellow-rumped 

warbler.    Green  River 2 

No.  36.  Dendroica  aestlva^  Baird.    Yellow  warbler.    Bitter  Cotton- 
wood, La  Bonte,  Fort  Bridger,  and  Green  River 8 

No.  37.  Myiodioctes  pusilluSyBouap.   Green  black-capped  flycatcher. 

Fort  Bridger  and  Henry's  Fork  of  Green  River 7 

No.  38.  Setophaga  ruUdlla^  Sw.    Redstart.    La  Bonte  Creek 2 

No.  39.  Hirundo  lunifronsj  Say.    Cliff  swallow.    Camp  Reynolds 

and  Bitter  Creek ! 4 

No.  40.  Prague  subiSj  Baird.    Purple  martin.    Bitter  Cottonwood 

Creek 2 
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No.  41.  Myiadestes  tawnsendiij  Cab.  Townsend's  flycatcher.  Green 
Eiver 3 

No.  42.  Collyrio  horealiSj  Baird.  Great  northern  shrike.  Green 
Eiver  and  Kock  Creek. . , 3 

No.  43.  Collyrio  excubitoroideSj  Baird.  White-rumped  shrike.  La 
Bonte  Creek 2 

No.  M.  Vireosylvia  swainsoniiy  Baird.  Western  warbling  flycatcher. 
Cin'L»n  River 1 

No.  13.  Oaleo8Copt€8  carolinensiSj  Cab.    Cat-bird.    La  Bonte  Creek.      2 

No.  46.  Oreoscoptes  montunus,  mountain  mocking-bird.  La  Bonte 
Creek,  North  Platte.  Pacific  Creek,  Green  River,  Fort  Bridger, 
and  Henry's  Fork  or  Green  River 10 

No.  47.  Earporhynchtis  lajigicaudaj  Baird.  Long-tailed  thrash.  Bitter 
Cottonwood 1 

No.  48.  Salpinctm  obsoletnsy  Cab.    Rock  wren.    Sweetwater  River.      1 

No.  49.  Troglodytes  parkmannii,  And,  Parkman's  wren.  Green 
River 2 

No.  50.  Sitta  canadensis,  Linn.  Red-bellied  nut-hatch.  Green  Eiver, 
Fort  Bridger,  Henry's  Fork,  and  Sulphur  Springs 5 

No.  51.  Partis  septentrionalU,  Harris.  Long-tailed  chicadee.  Bitter 
Cottonwood  Creek,  Fort  Bridger,  Green  River,  and  Bitter  Creek-     11 

No.  52.  Parvs  montamis,  Gambel.  Mountain  titmouse.  Uinta 
Mountains * 2 

No.  53.  Psaltriparus  plumbeusj  Baird.  Lead-colored  tit.  Green 
River ,    3 

No.  54.  Uremophila  cornutUj'Boie.  Sky-lark.  North  Platte,  Henry's 
Fork  of  Green  River,  Uinta  Mountains,  Green  River,  Pine  Grove^ 
and  Little  Laramie .• 42 

No.  55.  PinicolucanadensiSjCah,  Rine  grosbeak.    Uinta Monntains.      1 

No.  50.  Chrysomitris  tristiSj  Bonap.    Yellow-bird.    Green  River 5 

No.  57.  Curvirostra  mexicana,  Strick.  Mexican  cross-biU.  Bitter 
Cottonwood,  La  Bonte,  and  Green  River 3 

No.  58.  Cur vi rostra  leucopteraj  Wils.  White- winged  cross-bill.  Box 
Elder  Creek 1 

No.  59.  Aegiothus  linaria^  Cab.  Lesser  red  poll.  Camp  Reynolds, 
Green  River,  Rock  Creek,  Sulphur  Springs,  and  Laramie  River.     12 

No.  GO.  Lcucosticte  tephrocotis,  Sw.  Gray-crowned  finch.  Uinta 
Mountains 1 

No.  Gl.  Plectrophanesmaccotcniijljayfv.  Maccown's long-si)ur.  Camp 
Reynolds 1 

No.  G2.  Passerc2ilus  alaudinus,  Bonap.  Lark  sparrow.  Bitter  Cot- 
tonwood Creek,  St^^awberry  Creek,  Green  River,  and  Big  Sandy.       6 

No.  G3.  Pooecetes  gramineus,  Baird.  Grass  fincL.  Bitter  Cotton- 
wood, Pacific  Springs,  Big  Sandy,  Little  Sandy,  Fort  Bridger, 
and  Uinta  Mountains ^     25 

No.  G4.  Chondcstcs  grammaca,  Bonap.  Lark  finch.  Bitter  Cotton- 
wood Cix>ek I 

No.  G5.  Zonotrieliia  letwophrys,  Sw.  White-crowned  sparrow.  Pacific 
Springs,  Green  River,  and  Fort  Bridger ^    4 

40 

5gon  snow-bird.    Henry's  Fork  of 
Green  River,  Green  River,  and  Rock  Creek ^ 
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No.  68.  Poospiza  belli,  Sclat.    Bell's  finch.    Henry's  Fork  of  Green 

Eiver,  Green  Eiver,  and  Eock  Creek 5  * 

Ko.  69.  Spizella  monticola,  Baird.    Tree  sparrow.    Green  Eiver, 

Henry's  Fork,  and  Eock  Creek 4 

No.  70.  Spizella  socialis^  Bonap.    Chipping  sparrow.    Little  Sandy 

and  Green  ifeiver 2 

No.  71.  Spizella  hrewerii,  Cass.    Brewer's  sparrow.    Little  Sandy 

and  Green  Eiver 10 

No.  72.  Melo»piza  fallaxy  Baird.    Monntain  song  sparrow.    Green 

Eiver  and  Henry's  Fork  of  Green  Eiver 28 

No.  73.  Melo»piza  linconiij  Baird.    Lincoln's  finch.    Head  of  Henry's 

Fork  and  Green  Eiver 6 

No.  74.  Calamospiza  hieolovj  Bonap.    Lark  bunting.    Camp  Eey- 

nolds  and  Bitter  Cottonwood  Creek 5 

No.  75.  Pipilo  arcticusj  Sw.    Arctic  tower.     Fort  Sanders 4 

No.  76.  Pipilo  cMoruray  Baird.    Green-tailed  finch.    Little  Sandy 

and  Green  Eiver * 3 

No.  77.  Molothrvs  pecoris^  Sw.    Cow-bird.    La  Bonte  Creek 1 

No.  78.  Agelaius  phodniceus^  VieiU.    Eed-winged  blackbird.    Camp 

Stevenson,  on  Henry's  Fork  of  Green  Eiver 2 

No.  70.  Xcmthoc^halus  ieterocephalus.    Yellow-headed  blackbird. 

Green  Eiver 1 

No.  80.  Si^mella  negUcta^  And.    Western  lark.    Camp  Eeynolds, 

Fort  Fetterman,  Fort  Bridger,  and  Green  Eiver 24 

No.  81  Scolecophagus  cyanocephulus.  Brewer's  blackbird.  Camp  Eey- 
nolds, Fort  Fetterman,  and  Sweetwater 27 

No.  82.  Corvus  camivartiSj  Bartram.    American  raven.    Camp  Eey- 
nolds       1 

No.  83.  CorvMS  america7itis,  And.    Common  crow.    La  Bonte  Creek.      1 
No.  84.  Picicorvus  columhianm.    Clark's  crow.    Pacific  Springs  and 

Pacific  Creek  ...  3 

No.  85.  Pica  hudsoiiica,  Bonap.    Magpie.    Camp  Eeynolds,  North 

Platte  Eiver,  Sweetwater  Eiver,  Green  Eiver,  and  Fort  Bridger.     13 
No.  86.   Cyanura  macrolapha,  Baird.     Long-crested  jay.     Green 

Eiver 1 

No.  87.  Cyanocitta  Woodhouaei^  Baird.    Woodhouse's  jay.    Green 

Eiver 1 

No.  88.  Perisoreus  canadensis^  Bonap.    Canada  jay.    Henry's  Fork 

and  Green  Eiver 8 

No.  80.    Zenaidura   carolinensis^  Bonap.     Common   dove.     Fort 

Bridger 4 

No.  00.  TetraO'ObscuruSy  Say.    Dusky  gronse.    Uinta  Mountains..      6 
No.  01.  CeiUrocercus  urophasianuSj  Sw.    Sage  oock.    Sweetwater, 

Green  Eiver,  and  Plains 

No.  02.  Pedioccetes  columbianusj  (Ord.)  Elliot.    Sharp-tailed  grouse. 

La  Bonte  Creek 1 

No.  03.  Bonasa  umbciloides,  Baird.    Gray  mountain  grouse.    Camp 

Jackson,  Uinta  Hountainsl 3 

No.  04.  LagopiLS  leucurus,  Swains.    White-tailed  ptarmigan.    Bur- 

thoud's  Pass,  Eocky  Mountains 1 

No.  05.  Botaurm  lentiginosusj  Stephens.     Bittern ;  stake    driver. 

Camp  Leidy.  on  Sweetwater  Eiver 1 

No.  06.  CJiaraariusvirginicm^^ovii^.    Golden  plover.  Camp  Dawes, 

on  Eock  Creek 3 

30  a 
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No.  07.  Aegialitis  vocifertiSj  Gassin.  Eill-deer.  Gamp  Beynolds  . .  7 
No.  98.  Becurvirostra  americanaj  Gm.    American  avoset.    Camp 

Baird,  on  North  Platte  Eiver 1 

No.  99.  Phalaropus   wilsoniij   Sab.     Wilson's   phalarope.     Camp 

RejTiolds 1 

No.  100.  Fhalaropm  hyperhorem^  Temm.    Northern  phalarope.     Big 

Sandy  Eiver : 1 

No.  101.  Oallinago  iciteonii,  Bonap.  English  tsnipe.  Fort  Sanders.  1 
No.  102.  Actodromus  minutilla^   Coue«.     Least  sandpiper.     Camx> 

Baird,  on  North  Platte,  and  Little  Sandy 2 

No.  103.  Actodromus    hairdiiy  Goues.    Baird's  sandpiper.     North 

Platte  and  Little  Sandy 3 

No.  104.  Ureunetesptisilltis J  Cone».  Semi-palmated  sandpiper.  North 

Platte  River 1 

No.  105.  Micropalaina  Mmantopus,  Baird.    Stilt  sandpix>er.     Fort 

Bridger 1 

No.  106.  Oambetta   melaiwleuca,  Bonap.     Tell-tale  j    stone    snipe. 

Gamp  Beynolds  and  Port  Fetterman U 

No.  107.  Oambetta  fiavipes^  Bonap.    Yellow  legs.    Gamp  Beynolds 

and  Gamp  Logan,  near  Church  Buttes 8 

No.  108.  Bhyacophilus  solitariusj  Bonap.  Solitary  sandpiper.   Camp 

Reynolds  and  Fort  Fetterman 6 

No.  109.  Tringoides  macularius^  Gray.    Spotted  sandpiper.     F<Mrt 

Fetterman  and  Gamp  Giflford,  on  Sweetwater  River 3 

No  110.  Fnlica  amerieanay  Gmelin.    Coot.    Gamp  Baird,  on  North 

Platte  River 1 

No.  111.  Bernida  canadensis^  Boie.    Canada  goose.    Camp  Gifford, 

on  Sweetwater  River 2 

No.  112.  Anas  boschas,  Linn.    Mallard.    North  Platte  Biver  and 

Sweetwater 7 

No.  113.  Dafila  acuta,  Jenyns.    Sprig-tail  pin-tail.    Rock  Creek 1 

No.  114.  Nettion  caroUfiomSj  Baird.    Green-winged  teal.     Green 

River  and  Fort  Sanders 13 

No.  115.  Querquedula     cyanoptera^    Gassin.      Red-breasted    teal. 

Sweetwater  and  North  Platte 4 

No.  116.  Spatula  clypeata^  Boie.    Shoveler.    Sweetwater  and  Fort 

Bridger 3 

No.  117.  Mareca  americana,  Stevens.    Bald  pate.    Pass  Greek l 

No.  113.  Fulix  collaris,  Baird.    Ring-necked  duck.    Green  Biver. .      2 

No.  119.  Bucepltala  atbeoloy  Baird.    Butter-ball.    Fort  Sanders 1 

No.  120.  Erisniatura  rubida,  Bonap.  Ruddy  duck.  Pacific  Creek.  1 
No.  121.  Mergus  americanv^,  Cass.    Shelldrake.    Sweetwater  River 

and  Fort  Bridger 3 

No.  122.  Lophodyt^s  cucullatusj  Reich.    Hooded  merganser.     Green 

River 1 

No.  124.  Podiceps  califomicus,  Heerman.    California  grebe.    North 

Platte  River 1 
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IL— REPORT  ON  MOLLUSCA. 

By  S.  £.  BoBEETS, 
Recorder  Conchological  Section^  Academy  N^atural  Sciences^  PhiUidelpliia, 

The  following  list  comprises  the  mollusca  collected  by  Profossor  F.  V. 
Hayden  while  engaged  in  the  various  geological  surveys  made  under 
direction  of  the  Department  of  tlie  Interior.  An  examination  of  this 
list  will  show  that  most  of  the  species  named  are  common  not  only  to 
the  districts  watered  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Eivers,  but  also  to 
many  other  sections  of  the  Korth  and  East,  thus  showing  a  widespread 
distribution  of  nearly  all  the  species  which  are  abundant  in  the  more 
eastern  portions  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the  more  curious,  par- 
ticularly among  the  fluviatile  moUusks  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  for  there 
the  rivers  belong  to  a  different  system  of  drainage. 

Of  the  land  shells  the  species  Helix  haydeni,  Binney,  which  was  col- 
lected in  large  numbers  at  Weber  Caiion,  Utah,  is  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  it  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  sub-genu^  from  any  previously 
known  to  this  country,  it  being  very  closely  allied  to  the  Madeira  genus, 
Tectula^  Lowe. 

Dr.  Hayden  collected  more  than  fifty  specimens  of  different  ages,  all 
of  which  were  somewhat  bleached. 

This  species  was  found  associated  with  Helix  cooperi,  Binney,  many 
specimens  of  the  latter  being  also  obtained. 

At  Falls  City,  Nebraska,  a  small  shell  was  found  near  the  size  of  Helix 
hucculentaj  Gould,  but  with  a  closed  umbilicus.    It  is  probably  a  small 
variety  of  H.  albolabriSj  Say,  and  has  been  so  labeled  in  the  collection  , 
of  the'Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  where  the  specimens 
'  are  deposited. 

Among  the  fresh-water  shells  only  one  species  of  the  family  Vivipari- 
doe,  the  Meluntho  integra^  Say,  has  been  noticed.  This  was  collected  in 
the  Big  Sioux  Eiver,  Nebraska. 

Pomatiopsis  lapidaria^  Say,  belonging  to  the  AmnicolidoCj  was  found 
at  Fort  Berthold,  in  Nebraska.  This  is  the  most  western  locality  known 
for  the  species. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  species  belonging  to  the  family  TJnionidw^ 
common  to  the  Northenr  and  Western  States,  there  will  be  noticed  three 
southern  species  which  were  collected  at  Falls  City,  Nebraska.  These 
are  Unio  nigerrimtiSy  Lea,  U.  ButersvilUnsiSy  Lea,  both  belonging  to  the 
Texan  fauna,  and  the  Unto  Missisaippiensis.  Conrad,  which  was  described 
from  specimens  obtained  in  Mississippi,  unio  TopeJccemis^  Lea,  a  Kansas 
species,  was  also  found  here,  while  at  Nebraska  City  a  perfect  valve 
of  Unio  pressm^  Lea,  was  obtained.  This  species  belongs  to  the  great 
lakes,  sometimes  occurring  as  far  east  afi  the  Erie  Canal,  New  York. 

The  fact  of  there  being  no  Melanians  in  the  list  confirms  the  state- 
ment made  by  Qeorge  W.  Tryon,  jr.,  in  his  monograph  of  the  Strepwnor 
tidce  (in  the  Amer.  Jour.  Conch.^  vol.  1,  p.  125,)  that  these  shells  do  not 
occur  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  except  in  the  rivers  of  the  Pacific 
States. 

The  list  of  species  is  not  as  complete  as  might  have  been  expected, 
but  future  explorations  will  no  doubt  bring  to  notice  many  additional 
forms  which  are  to  be  found  in  more  eastern  localities. 
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LAim  SHELLS. 


HELIOIDJB. 

Helix  alternatay  Say. 
albolabris,  Say. 
albolabri^var.t 
concava,  Say. 
oostata,  Miill. 
chersina^ay. 
cooperi,  W.  G.  B. 
elevata,  Say. 
electrina,  (xould. 
ftiliginosa,  BiDii. 
fallax,  Say. 
haydeni,  W.  G.  B. 
hirsuta,  Say. 
inflecta,  Say. 
indentata,  Say. 
ligera,  Say. 
lineata,  Say. 
minuscula,  Binn, 
minnta,  Say. 
monodoD,  Back, 
multilineata,  Say. 
profunda,  Say. 


HELICID..S: — Continned* 

Helix  solitaria,  Say. 
8triatella,  Anth. 
thyroides,  Say. 
tridentata,  Say. 

PUPAD-aS. 

Papa  armifera,  Say. 

badia,  Adams. 

blandi,  W.  G.  B. 

modesta,  Say. 

pentodoD,  Say. 
Zaa  subcylindracea,  Ghem. 

succmiDiE, 

Saccinea  avara,  Say. 

haydeni,  W.  G.  B. 
lineata^  W.  G.  B. 
nattalliana,  f  Lea. 
obliqaa,  Say. 
vermeta.  Say. 


FEBSH-WATER  SHELLS. 
Univalves. 


VrVTPARIDJS. 


Melantho  integra,  Say. 


AMNIOOLIDiE. 


Amnicola  porata,  Say. 

cincinnaticnsis,  Anth. 
Pomatiopsis  lapidaria,  Say. 


LTMNJSAB^. 


Xymnea  desidiosa,  Say. 
elodes,  Say. 
haydeniy  Lea. 
humilis.  Lea. 
kirtlandiana,  Lea. 
palustxiSy  Miill. 


Lymn-EADJS — Continaed. 

Lymnea  reflexa,  Say. 
umbrosa,  Say, 

'  PHYSAD-E. 

Physa  heterostropha,  Say. 
Bulinus  hypnoram,  Linn. 

PLANOBBm^. 

Planorbis  biearinatas,  Say. 
trivolvis,  Say, 
companmatng^  Say. 
parvus,  Say. 
lentus.  Say. 
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Bivalves. 


XTNIONED-SI. 

Unio  anodontoides,  Lea. 
alatus,  Say. 
asperrimas,  Say. 
elegans,  Lea. 
gibbosus,  Barnes, 
latecostatus,  Lea. 
IsBvissimus,  Lea. 
luteolns,  Lam. 
mississippieusis,  Conrad, 
nigerrimus,  Lea. 
parvus,  Barnes, 
pressus,  Lea. 
rectus,  Lam. 
rubiginosus,  Lea. 


TJnionid-ZB — Continued. 


TJnio  rutersvillensis,  Lea. 
topeksensis,  Lea. 
ventricosus,  Barnes, 
zig-zag.  Lea. 
Margaritana  complanata,  Say. 
Anodonta  footiana,  Lea. 

ferussaciana,  Lea. 
nndulata,  Say. 

OOBBIOULAD^. 

Sphserium  sulcatum,  Lam. 

striatinum,  t  Lam. 
Pisidium  abditum,  t  Hald. 


Ill— COLEOPTERA. 

A  LIST  OF  COLEOPTERA  COLLECTED  BY  C.  THOMAS,  IS 
EASTERN  COLORADO  AND  NORTHEASTERN  NEW  MEXICO, 
DURL^G  THE  SURVEY  OF  1869. 

By  Db.  G.  H.  Hobn. 


Cicindela  formosa.  Say. 

obsoleta,  Say. 

pulchra.  Say. 

vulgaris.  Say. 

repanda,  Dej. 

punctulata,  Fabr. 
Nebria  bivittata. 
Calosoma  luxatum,  Say. 
Carabus  serratus,  Say. 
Pasimaclius  elongatus,  Lee. 

validus,  Lee. 
Lebia  viridis.  Say. 
Platynus  extensicollis,  Le^. 
Pterostichus  protractus,  Lee. 
Amara  obesa,  Say. 
Cratognathus  setosus,  Lee. 
Chlsenius  sericeus.  Say. 
Notliopus  zabroides,  Lee. 
Cratacanthus  dubius,  Lee. 
Harpalus  caliginosus,  Say. 

pennsylvanicus,  Lee. 

compar,  Lee. 

obesulus. 

amputatus.  Say. 
Hydropbilus  triangularis,  Say. 
Necropliorus  hecate. 

marginatus,  Fabr. 


Eleodes  fusiformis. 
extricata. 
Embaphion  planum. 
Corpliyra  collaris. 
Mordellistena  semula. 
Meloe  sublaevis. 
Epicauta  corvina. 
maculata. 
ferruginea. 
Lytta  sphsericollis. 

uuttallii. 

viridana. 
Nemognatba  lutea. 
Erotylus  Boisduvalii. 
Sphenophorus.    f 
Baridius.  t 

Lepyrus  colon. 
Rbynchites  bicolor. 
Prionus  califomicus. 
Parandra  ferruginea. 
Crosidius  discordeus. 
Criocephalus  productus. 
Aseuum  atuem. 
Tetropium  cinnamopterum. 
Moneilema  annulatum. 
Monohammus  scutellaris. 
Acmeops  striglata. 
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Silpha  ramosa,  Say. 

lapponica,  Herbst. 
Phalaorus  pencillatns,  Say. 
Garpophilus  pallipes. 
Dermestes  marmoratus,  Say. 
Canthon  laevis,  Drury. 

praticola,  Lee. 
PhansBus  carnifex,  McLeay. 
Serica  vespertina,  Lee. 
Tostegoptera  laneeolata. 
Polyphylla  10-lineata,  Say. 
Euryomia  kernii,  Lee. 
Melanophila  loDgipes,  Gory. 

drummondii,  Lae. 
Monocrepidius  auritus,  Germ. 
Pliotinus  ingrieans,  Lae. 
Chanliognathus  basalis,  Lee. 
GoUops  4-maenlatas,  Er. 

tricolor,  Say. 
Triehodes  omatus,  Say. 
Hydnocera  subanca,  Spin. 
Epitrayas  canaliealatuB,  Say. 
Pelecyphorus  serratus,  See. 

sordidus,  Lee. 
Asida  opaea,  Say. 

eonvexa,  Lee. 
Eusattas  convexns,  Lee. 
Coniontis  obesa. 
Eleodes  tricosta. 

earbonaria. 

hispilabris. 

obseara. 

satoralis. 

longioollis. 

obsoleta. 


Galemea  amerieana. 

externa. 
Diabrotiea  vittata. 

tricineta. 
Doryphora  10-lineata. 
Graptodera  bimarginata. 
Disonycha  alternata. 

collaiis. 
Blepharida  rhois. 
Chrysomela  exelamationis. 

verrucosa. 

pnnctipiinctata. 

flaTomarg^inata. 

adonidis. 
Chrysochus  auratas. 
Coscinoptera  axillaris. 

franciscana. 
Pachybrachis  atbomns. 
Cryptocephalus  viduatus. 

4-guttatu8. 

vitticoUis. 

conflnens. 
Hippodamia  Lecontii. 

5-8ignata. 
convergens. 
Coeeinella  transi^ersoguttata. 

9-notata. 

monticola. 
Braebyacantha  ursina. 
Dendroctomus  tenebrionoides. 
Anisosticta  vittigera. 
Monaxia  debilie. 
Rapbidoivalpas  atripennes. 
Typoceras  samatrus. 
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IV.— HEMIPTERA. 

A  LIST  OF  HEMIPTEBA  COLLECTED  m  EASTERN  COLO- 
RADO AOT)  NORTHEASTERN  NEW  MEXICO,  BY  0. 
THOMAS,  DURING  THE  EXPEDITION  OF  1869. 

By  p.  R.  Uhleb,  Esq. 


HETEROPTERA 


GOBIMEL^SNJD^. 

Corimelsena  nitidaloides,  Wolff. 

PAOHYCORID^. 

Homaemus  bijugis,  Uhl. 

HAXiYDEDiB. 

Brochymena  ammlata,  Fab. 

PENTATOMID-E. 

Perillus  claudas,  Say. 
exaptas.  Say. 
Neottiglossa  nndata,  Say. 
Euschistns  punctipes,  Say. 
Murgantia  histrionica,  Hahn. 
Pentatoma  custator,  Fab. 

graminicolor,  UU. 
Cimex  platychilus,  Uhl. 

COBEIB^. 

Piezogaster  altematus,  Say. 
Merocoris  distinctns,  Dallas. 
Dasycoris  pilicomis,  H.  Schf. 
Margus  inconspicaos,  Uhl. 
Catorhintha  guttula.  Fab. 
Neides  decurvatus,  Uhl. 
Alydus  ater,  Dallas. 
Protenor  Belfragei,  Hagl. 
Leptocoris  trivittatus,  Say. 
Harmostes  reflexulus,  Say. 
Corizus  borealis,  Uhl. 

viridicatus,  Uhl. 

lateralis,  Say. 

Lygteas  reclivatus,  Say. 

circnmlitus,  Stal. 

admirabilis,  Uhl. 
Nysius  califomicus,  Stal. 
angustatus,  Uhl. 
Ophthalmicus  piceus,  Say. 
Pamera  fallax.  Say. 
Oymbogaster  diflfusus,  Uhl. 
^aphe  Carolina^  H.  Schf. 


LABam^. 
Largas  saccinctns,  Fab. 

PHYTOCOBIDJE. 

Miris  debilis,  Uhl. 

niflcornis,  H.  Schf. 

rubicundus,  Uhl. 
Calocoris  rapidas,  Say. 
Resthenia  eremicola,  Uhl. 

confraterna,  Uhl. 
Lopidea.  media,  Say. 
Lygus  annexus,  Uhl. 
dififasus,  Uhl. 
redimitns,  Uhl. 
Phytocoris,  nov.  sp. 
Oncotylus  mUitaris,  Uhl. 
Cyllecoris,  nov.  sp. 
Dacota  hesperia,  Uhl. 
Capsns  delicatulns,  Uhl. 

nov.  sp. 
Stiphrosoma  stygica.  Say. 
Labops  hesperias,  Uhl. 
Stictocephsdns  inermis,  Uhl. 
Rhopalotomos  paciflcos,  UhL 
Charagochilos  venaticos.  Uhl. 
Tinicephalus  simplex,  Uhl. 
Phylas  angastatus,  Uhl. 

ABADIDJS. 

Aradas  rectus.  Say. 

PHYKATIDJS. 

Phymata  erosa,  Fab. 

Nabis  inscriptus,  Kirby. 

subcoleoptratus,  Elirby. 
Sinea  multispinosa,  G^r. 
Herega  spissii)e8.  Say; 
Diplc^us  luridus,  StaL 

HYDBOMETB^. 

Hygrotrechus  remigis,  Say. 
Nepa  4-dentata,  StaL 
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FTTLGrOBIDM. 


Scolops  sulcipes,  Say. 
hesperiaSy  IJlil. 


oixiidje:. 


Oixius  stigmatns,  Say. 
Brachomorpha  ocellata,  Newm. 


CIOAD-aE. 


Cicada  dorsata,  Say. 

canicalaris,  Harris, 
hesperia,  IJhl. 
synodica,  Say. 


MEMBBACIDJE. 

Ceresa  diceros,  Say. 
Smilia,  nov.  sp. 
Entilia  modesta,  TJhl. 

GEBGOPIB.^. 

Apbropbora  permutata,  Ulil. 

quadrangularis,  Say. 
Ptyelus  lineatus,  Fab. 

TETTIGK>NrD.aS. 

Gypona  reverta,  Uhl. 
Procoaia  costalis,  Fab. 
Helochara  communis^  Fab. 


v.— CATALOGUE  OF  PLANTS. 


BY  THOMAS  C.  POBTEB, 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania. 

This  catalogue  embraces  the  plants  collected  in  Wyoming  Territory, 
by  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  during  the  geological  survey  of  1870 — at  Camp 
Carlin,  from  July  25  to  30,  on  the  route  from  Fort  D.  A.  KasseU,  via 
Fort  Fettermau,  Sweetwater,  South  Pass,  Wind  River  Mountains,  and 
Green  River,  to  Fort  Bridger,  from  August  1  to  ^ptember  13 ;  in  the 
Uinta  Mountains,  south  of  Henry's  Fork  of  Green  River,  in  the  latter 
half  of  September,  and  on  Henry's  Fork,  in  the  month  of  October.  To 
these  are  added  his  collection  in  the  North  Park,  Colorado  Territory, 
August,  1868,  and  another,  made  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Smith,  in  the  region 
around  the  city  of  Denver,  during  the  summer  of  1869. 

BANTJNCULACE^. 

Atragene  alpina,  L.    {A.  Ochotensis,  Pallas.) — Mountains  near  Denver 

Clematis  ligvsticifoliay  Nutt. — ^Mountains  near  Denver,  Colorado  Ter- 
ritory ;  August  to  September. 

Anemone  multifida,  DC. — Mountains  near  Denver ;  Uinta  Mountains. 

Anemone  Pennsylvanica,  L. — Fossil  beds  near  Denver. 

Anemone  patens^  L.,  var.    Nuttalliunay  Gray. — Denver. 

Thalictrum  sparsiflorum,  Turcz. — Mountains  near  Denver;  Uinta 
Mountains.    In  fruit. 

Ranunculus  divaricatus,  Schrank. — Denver. 

Ranunculus  Cymhalariaj  Pursh. — Denver,  Colorado  Territory ;  August 
to  September. 

Ranunculus  affiniSj  R.  Br. — Near  Denver. 

Ranunculus  sceleratuSj  L. — ^Denver. 

Ranunculus  PemisylvanicuSj  L. — Near  Denver. 

Ranunculus  repens,  L. — ^Near  Denver. 

Aquilcgia  ccerulea,  Torr. — Uinta  Mountdins.    In  fruit. 
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Trollius  laxusy  Salisb — ^Wyoming  Territory ;  Augast  to  September. 
In  frait. 

Delphinium  azureum^  Michx. — ^Denver ;  Camp  Garlin,  Wyoming  Ter- 
ritory. 

Delphinium  elatum^  L. — ^Monntains  near  Denver. 

PAPAVERAOEiE. 

Argemane  Mexicana^  L. — ^Denver ;  Camp  Carlin,  Wyoming  Territory. 

FUMARIACEJE. 

Corydalia  aurea,  Willd. — 'Sear  Denver.  , 

CRUCIFER-^. 

Nasturtium  sinuatumj  Nutt. — Neat*  Denver. 
Nasturtium  ohtusum^  Nutt. — Henry's  Fork  of  Green  River. 
Arabis  lyrata^  L. — Near  Denver. 
AraJyis  hirsuta^  Scop. — Near  Denver. 

Streptanthus  Unearifolius,  Gray. — Camp  Carlin,  Wyoming  Territory. 
Cardamine  paucisectaj  Benth. — Henry's  Fork  of  Green  River. 
Erysimum  a^erum^  DC. — Denver, 
Draha  aurea,  Vabl. — Near  Denver. 

Drdba  nivalis^  Willd. — (D.  rupestriSj  R.  Br.,  var.  "  siliculis  glabris^^ 
Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Am.,  1,  p.  53.) — Uinta  Mountains. 
Yesicaria  lAidoviciana^  DC. — Near  Denver. 
Physaria  didymocarpa,  Gray. — ^Near  Denver. 
L&pidium  ruderale,  L. — Gray,  PI.  Wright,  2,  p.  15. — ^Denver. 
Iridium  sativum^  L. — ^Near  Denver.    Probably  introduced. 
Thlaspi  Fendlerij  Gray. — Uinta»  Mountains,  Wyoming  Territory. 

CAPPARIDACE^. 

Cleome  integrifoliaj  Torr.  and  Gray. — Denver;  Camp  Carlin,  Wyo- 
ming Territory. 

Polanisia  trachyspermuy  Gray. — Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to  Sep- 
tember. 

CARYOPHYLLACE^. 

Silene  acauliSy  L. — ^Mountains  near  Denver. 

Lychnis  apetala^  L.,  var.  pawnflora^  DC. — Uinta  Mountains. 

Arenaria  congesta^  Torr.  and  Gray. — North  Park,  Colorado  Territory; 
Uinta  Mountains,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Arenaria  Jf'eiidim,  Gray,  (PL  Fendler.,  p.  13). — ^Denver. 

Arenaria  arctka^  Stevenson. — Mountains  near  Denver;  Uinta  Moun- 
tains. 

Arenaria  Rossiij  R.  Br. — Henry's  Fork  of  Green  River. 

Arenaria  vemaj  L.  t — Uinta  Mountains,  Wyoming  Territory.  In  fruit 
only,  with  old  capsules  which  have  shed  their  seed. 

Stellaria  borealiSj  Bigelow. — Henry's  Fork  of  Green  River. 

Cerastium  arvense^  L. — ^Near  Denver. 

Paronychia  sessiliflora^  Nutt.— Camp  Carlin,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Paronychia  Jamesiij  Torr.  and  Gray. — Near  Denver. 

^ALVAOE-E. 

MalvaMrum  coccineum^  Gray. — ^Denver;  Camp  Carlin,  Wyoming  Ter- 
ritory. 

Sidaleea  malvcefloray  Gray. — ^North  Park,  Colorado  Territory;  Uinta 
Mountains. 
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Sphwralcea  acerifolia^  Nntt.  {Malva  rivulariSy  Doagl.) — ^Wyoming  Ter- 
ritory ;  August  to  September. 

LINACEJS. 

Linum  perennCj  L. — North  Park,  Colorado  Territory;  Uinta  Moun- 
tains. 

Linum  Kingii^  Watson  ined.  (in  Clarence  King's  Report,)  var.  aedoides,^ 
Uinta  Mountains,  September  25,  1870.  Very  glabrous,  low,  much 
branched  from  the  base;  the  short,  angled  stems  4  to  6  inches  high; 
leaves  numerous,  3  to  4  lines  in  length,  pale  green,  linear-oblong,  obtoise, 
thickish  and  crowded,  especially  on  the  younger  stems,  giving  the  plant 
the  aspect  of  a  Sedum.  Stipular  glands  conspicuous,  liersistent.  Pani- 
cles contracted,  corymbose;  sepals  broadly  ovate,  glandular-ciliate, 
shorter  than  the  globose  lO-valvod  capsule.  Styles  5,  distinct.  C^ 
sules  about  1^  lines  in  diameter^  the  secondary  dissepiments  incomplete 
and  fibrous-pilose  on  the  margin.  In  fruit  only,  but  a  flowering  speci- 
men of  Watson's  plant  has  goldeu-yellow  obovate  petals,  half  an  inch 
in  length. 

GEBANIACE-3E. 

Oeranhim  Fremontii,  Torr. — Denver;  Camp  Carlin,  Wyoming  Ter- 
ritory. 

Oeranium  RichanUonii^ Yisch.  and  Meyer. — Wyoming  Territory;  Au- 
gust to  September.    In  fruit. 

OXALIDACE^. 

Oxalis  strictaj  L. — Near  Denver. 

VITACE-aE. 

Vitis  ripariaj  Michx. — Wyoming  Territory;  Augtist  to  September. 
In  fruit. 

RIIAMNAGE:ZE:. 

Ceanothxia  ovalisj  Bigelow. — Near  Denver. 

Ceanothm  velutinmj  Dough,  var.  l(evigatus,  Torr.  and  6r.,  PI.  N.  Am., 
1,  p.  680. — Henry's  Fork  of  Green  River. 

CELASTRACE-SJ. 

Pachystima  MyrsinitiSj  Raf. — Henry's  Fork  of  Green  River. 

aceraoejb:. 

Acer  glabrum^  Torr. — Denver;  Henry's  Fork  of  Green  River. 
Negundo  aceroideSj  Manch. — Near  Denver.  • 

LEGUMmos-as. 

Lupimis  ornatmy  Dougl. — ^Near  Denver. 

Liqnmis  parviflorus^  Nutt. — Uinta  Mountains. 

Lupimis  pusilluH^  Pursb. — ^Near  Denver. 

Ltipinus  deeumbensj  Torr. — Wyoming  Territory ;  Au^st  to  September. 

Trifolium  Parryiy  Gray. — ^Uinta  Mountains,  Wyommg  Territory. 

Psorakafloribunda^  Nutt — Denver. 

PsoraUa  lanceolata,  Pursh. — Near  Denver. 

Petalosteinon  violaceuftj  Michx Near  Denver. 

Petahstemon  catididusy  Michx. — Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to  Sep- 
tember. 
Hosackia  PuraUiana^  Benth.— North  Park,  Colorado  Territory. 
Astragalus  Hypoglottis^  L.— Camp  Carlin,  Wyoming  Territorj-. 
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Astragalus  adsurgenSy  Nutt. — ^Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to  Septem- 
ber. 

Astragalus  flextwsus,  Dougl. — IS'ear  Denver. 

Astra>galus  Kentrqphytay  Gray. — ^Near  Denver. 

Oxjftropis  Lambertij  Pursli.-^]S[ear  Denver. 

Oxytropis  defiexa^  DC. — ^Wyoming  Territory;  August  to  September. 

Glycyrrhiza  lepidota^  Nutt. — Henry's  Fork  of  Green  River. 

Vicia  Americanaj  Muhl. — ^Near  Denver. 

Lathyrus  palustris,  L. — Henry's  Fork  of  Green  Eiver. 

Latliyrus  linearis^  Nutt. — Near  Denver. 

Sophora  sericea^  Nutt. — ^Near  Denver. 

Thermopsis  rhomhifoliaj  Nutt. — ^Near  Denver. 

Thermopsis fabacea^  Bfook.,  var.  montana^  Gray. — ^Wyoming  Territory; 
August  to  September. 

ROSACEA. 

Prunus  Virginiana,  L. — ^Near  Denver.  * 

Spircea  opulifolia^  L. — Near  Denver. 

I^rcea  dumosa^  Nutt. — Turkey  Creek,  Colorado  Territory ;  Wyoming 
Territory ;  August  to  September. 

Spircsa  caaspitosaj  Nutt. — Henry's  Fork  of  Green  Eiver. 

Cercocarpus  parvifolimj  Nutt. — Near  Denver. 

Oeum  Rossiiy  Seringe,  var.  B.  Torr.  and  Gr. — Uinta  Mountains. 

Geum  triflorunij  Pursh. — Denver ;  North  Park,  Colorado  Territory. 

Sibhaldia  procumhersj  L. — Uintii  Mountains. 

Ivesia  Oordonij  Torr.  and  Gray ;  Gray  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  G,  p.  530. — 
Uinta  Mountains,  September  25, 1870. — Differs  from  the  typical  form 
in  having  a  single  carpel!  The  small  spatulate  petals  ajlpear  white, 
but  are  probably  faded. 

Fotentilla  Norvegica,  L. — ^Denver ;  Camp  Carlin,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Potentilla  fastigiata^  Nutt. — ^Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to  Septem- 
ber. 

Potentilla  nivea^  L.— Denver ;  Uinta  Mountains. 

Potentilla  Pennsylvanica^  L.,  var.  Rippiana^  Torr.  and  Gr. — ^Denver. 

Potentilla  arguta,  Pursh. — Wyoming  Territory;  August  to  September. 

Potentilla  Anserina^  L. — Henry's  Fork  of  Green  River. 

Potentilla fruticosa,Jj. — ^Denver;  North  Park;  Uinta  Mountains. 

Rubus  strigosus,  Michx. — ^Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to  September. 

Bosa  gyinnocarpa,  Nutt. — Henry's  Fork  of  Green  River.    In  fruit. 

Rosa  blandOj  Ait. — Denver ;  Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to  Septem- 
ber. 

Pyrus  sambucifoliay  Ch.  and  Schl. — Henry's  Fork  of  Green  River.  In 
fruit. 

SAXIFRAaACEJS. 

Jamesia  Americana^  Torr.  &  Gray. — ^Denver;  North  Park^  Colorado 
Territory. 

Baxifraga  bronchialis,  L. — ^Mountains  near  Denver. 

Hetichera  bracteata^  Seringe. — Fall  River,  Colorado  Territory ;  B.  H. 
Smith. 

Heuchera  parmfolia^  Nutt. — ^Fall  River,  Colorado  Territory;  B.  H. 
Smith. 

ORASSULACEiB. 

Sedum  stenopetaluMj  Pursh. — ^Fall  River,  Colorado  Territory ;  Uinta 
Mountains. 
Sedum  rhodanthum,  Gray. — ^Ulnta  Mountains. 
Sedum  Rhodiola^  DC. — Mountains  near  Denver. 
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ONAGBAGE^. 

Oaura  parviflora,  Doagl. — Near  Denver. 

Oaura  coccinea^  Nutt. — Near  Denver. 

Epilobium  augustifolium^  L.    Denver ;  Uinta  Monntain&u 

Epilohiumpaniculatumj  Ntitt. — Near  Denver. 

Epilobium  coloratum^  Mubl. — ^Denver  j  Wyoming  Territory ;  Angostto 
Sei)tember. 

(Enothera  biaini^^  L. — Denver ;  Wyoming  Territory  j  August  to  8^ 
tember. 

(Enothera  pinnatifida^  Nutt. — Near  Denver. 

(Enothera  coronopifolia^  Torr.  and  Gray. — Near  Denver. 

(Enothera  albicaulis,  Nutt. — Denver  5  Camp  ^arlln,  Wyoming  Teiri- 
tory. 

(Enothera  ca^itosa,  Nutt. — ^North  Park,  Colorado  Territory. 

(Enothera  serrulatay  l^ixtt. — Denver;  Wyoming  Territory j  Angostto 
September. 

LOASAGE^. 

Mentzelia  omata,  Torr.  and  Gray. — Wyoming  Territory ;  Angost  to 

September. 

Mentzelia  mulu,  Torr.  and  Gray. — ^Denver ;  Camp  Carlin,  Wyoming 
TeiTitory. 

UMBELLEPER^.   • 

Archangelica  Omelini,  DC. — Uinta  Mountains. 

Cicnta  maeulata^  L. — Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to  September. 

Carum  Oairdneri^  Gray.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  7,  p.  344.  {JEJdosmia  flWfi 
neri,  Torr.  &  Gr.,  Fl.  N.  Am.,  1,  p.  612.) — Uinta  Mountains ;  Wyomifl^ 
Territory  5  August  to  September. 

COBNACE^.  I 

Cor  nm  stolon  if  era  J  Michx. — Denver;  Henry's  Fork  of  Green  Eiver. 

CAPRIFOLIACE^. 

Symphoricarpti^  occidentalism  E.  Br. — Denver ;  Uenry^s  Fork  of  Green 
Eiver. 
Lonicera  involucrata^  Banks. — Henry's  Fork  of  Green  Eiver, 

BUBIAGEwS:. 

Oalium  boreale^  L. — Denver;  Uinta  Mountains. 

VALEEIANACEiE. 

Valeriana  dioicoj  L.,  var.  sylvatica^JRiGhords. — Denver. 
Valeriana  cdiUis,  Nutt. — Uiuta»  Mountains. 

COMPOSITE. 

Liatris  punctata^  Hook. — North  Park,  Colorado  Territory ;  Wyoming 
Territory. 

Brickellia  grandifiora^  Nutt. — Near  Denver. 

Machwranthera  tunacetifolia,  Nees. — Denver. 

Aster falcatus^  Lindl. — North  Pai*k,  Colorado  Territory}  1868. 

Aster  ericoideSy  L. — Near  Denver. 

Aster  Iwvis,  L. — ^Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to  September. 

Aster  adscendens,  Lindl.,  var.  ciliatifoiitiSj  Torr.  and  Gray. — Cajnp  Car- 
lin, Wyoming  Territory;  Henry's  Fork  of  Green  Eiver. 

Aster  muUijfloriiSj  Ait. — ^North  Fork,  Colorado  Territory;  Henry's  Fork 
of  Green  Eiver. 
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Aster  Fendleriy  Gray. — ^Uinta  Mountains,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Aster  glaucus^  Torr.  and  Gray. — Uinta  Mountains,  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory. 

Aster  salsuginostiSj  Eicliards. — Uinta  Mountains. 

Aster  glacialis^  Nutt. — Uinta  Mountains. 

Aster  angmtusj  Torr.  and  Gray. — Uinta  Mountains. 

Erigeron  composittinij  Purab. — Near  Denver. 

Erigeron  divergensj  Torr.  and  Gray. — Denver. 

Erigeron  glabelluniy  Nutt. — Mountains  near  Denver. 

Erigeron  Canadensej  L. — Denver. 

Solidago  Yirgoraurea^  L.,  var.  mnltiradiataj  Torr.  and  Gray. 

Solidago  rigtda^  L.— Denver;  Wyoming  Territory. 

Solidago  memoralisj  Ait.,  var. — Denver. 

Solidago  Canadensis^  L.,  var.  Scalfra,  Torr.  and  Gray. — Camp  Carlin ; 
Henry's  Fork  of  Green  River. 

Solidago  gigantea,  Ait. — ^K'ear  Denver. 

Outierrezia  Euthamice^  Torr.  and  Gray. — Near  Denver. 

Linosyris  graveolensj  Torr.  and  Gray. — North  Park,  Colorado  Terri- 
tory ;  Henry's  Fork  of  Green  Eiver,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Idnosyrisviscidijlora,  Hook. — Denver;  North  Park,  Colorado  Territory ; 
Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to  September. 

Linosyris  latweolaia,  Torr.  and  Gray. — North  Park,  Colorado  Territory. 

ApU^appus  spinulosusy  DC. — ^Denver;  North  Park,  Colorado  Territory. 

Aplopappm  Parryij  Gray. — Mountains  near  Denver. 

Orinddiasquarrosa^  Dunal. — Denver;  North  Park,  Colorado  Territory; 
Gamp  CarUn,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Chrysopsis  villosa^  Nutt. — Denver;  Camp  Carlin,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Chrysopsis  hispida.  Hook. — Near  Denver. 

Euphrosyne  xanthiifolia,  Gray.  (Cyclachcena  xantliiifolia^  Fres. ;  Torr. 
&  Gray,  Fl.  N.  Am.,  2.  p.  286.) — Camp  Carlin,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Ambrosia  trifida,  L. — Wyoming  Territory,  August  to  September, 

EudhecTcia  laeiniata^  L. — ^Near  Denver. 

RvMeckia  hirtUj  L. — Denver;  Camp  Carlin,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Lepachys  columnariSy  Torr.  and  Gray. — ^Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to 
September. 

Helianthm  petiolariSy  Nutt. — ^Denver;  Camp  Carlin,  Wyoming  Ter- 
ritory. 

Helianthus  rigidnSy  Desf. — Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to  September. 

Helianthus  strtimosuSj  L.  var. — Camp  Carlin,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Helianthus  IcetifloruSj  Pers. — Camp  Carlin,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Helianthella  uniflora^  Toit.  and  Gray. — ^Near  Denver. 

Thelesperma  fiilifoliMmj  Gray. — Near  Denver. 

Oaillardia  aristata^  Pursh. — ^Denver ;  North  Park,  Colorado  Territory ; 
Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to  September. 

Villanova  chrysanthemoideSj  Gray. — Denver. 

Chaenactis  achilleaifoliay  Hook  and  Am. — Denver. 

Bahia  oppositifoliay  Torr.  and  Gray. — Camp  Carlin,  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory. 

Helenium  auiumnalej  L. — ^Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to  September. 

Achillea  Millefoliuniy  L. — ^Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to  September. 

Artemisia  canadensis j  Miehx. — Denver;  Wyoming  Territory;  August 
to  September. 

Artemisia  tridentata^  Nutt. — ^Denver;  Wyoming  Territory;  August  to 
September. 

Artemisia  cana^  Pursh. — Henry's  Fork  of  Green  Biver. 

Artemisia  trifida^  Nutt. — Henry's  Fork  of  Green  Eiver. 
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Artemisia  Ludoviciana,  Nutt,  var.  gnaphalodeSy  Torr.  and  Gray« — ^Ho- 
ly's Fork  of  Green  River;  Wyoming  Territory ;  Angost  to  Septemto. 

Arteinisia  Richardsoniuna,  Bess. — Uinta  Mountains. 

Artemisia  frigiduy  Willd.— Denver ;  North  Park,  Colorado  Tenitoty; 
Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to  September. 

Oiiaphalium  Sprengeliiy  Hook  and  Am. — ^Denver. 

Antennaria  dioica^  Gaertn. — Denver;  Uinta  Mountains. 

Antennaria  alpinUj  Gaertn. — Denver;  Uinta  Mountains. 

A7itennaria  margaritaceaj  R.  Br. — Henry's  Fork  of  Green  fiiver. 

Senecio  Jugens^  Richards. — Wyoming  Territory ;  Augast  to  September. 

Senecio  eernuns,  Gray. — Mountains  near  Denver. 

tSenecio  longilohus,  Benth. — Denver;  Wyoming  Territory ;  Augast  to 
September. 

/Senecio  rapifoliusj  Nutt. — Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to  Septembo. 

Senecio  aureus ,  L.  var. — Mountains  near  Denver. 

Tetrad ijmia  inermisy  Nutt. — North  Park,  Colorado  Territory. 

Tetradymia  spinosa^  Hook  and  Am. — Henry's  Fork  of  Green  Biv^. 

Arnica  mollis^  Hook. — Mountains  near  Denver. 

Cirsium  undidatumj  Spreng. — ^Near  Denver. 

Cirsium  Drummondiij  Torr.  and  Gray. — ^Near  Denver. 

Cirsium  edulcj  Nutt. — Near  Denver. 

StepJuino^neria  runcinatu^  Nutt. — Denver. 

Lygodesmia  jtincea,  Don. — ^Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to  September. 

TroMmon  gluucum,   Nutt. — North  Park,  Colorado  TerritiHy}  Uinta 
Mountains. 

Macrorlnjnclius  troximoidesj  Nutt. — Fall  River,  Colorado  Territory. 

Mulgedium  pulchellumy  Nutt — ^Denver ;  Wyoming  Territory ;  August 
to  September. 

CAMPANULAOE^. 

Campanula  rotundifoliaj  L. — Denver;  North  Park,  Colorado  Territory. 
Campanula  Langsdorffianaj  Fischer. — ^North  Park,  Colorado  Territoiy. 
Spccidaria  perfoliatay  A.  DC. — Near  Denver. 

EBIOACE^. 

Vaceinium  Myrtillus,  L. — Wyoming  Territory*;  August  to  September. 
Arctostaphylos  Uvanrsi^  Spreng. — Denver ;  Uinta  Mountains. 
Fterospora  Andromedea^  Nutt. — North  Park,  Colorado  Territory. 

PLANTAGINACE^. 

Flantago  Fatagonicay  Jacq.,  var.  gnaphalioideSy  Gray. — ^Near  Denver. 
Flantago  eriopoduj  Torr. — Wyoming  Territory;  August  to  Septemben 

•PRIMULACEJE. 

Dodecatheon  Meadia^  L. — Uinta  Mountains.    In  firuit. 
Aiidrosace  filifonni^y  Retz. — Henry's  Fork  of  Green  River. 
Androsace  septentrionaliSj  L. — ^Denver ;  Uinta  Mountains. 
Glaux  maritimay  L. — Wyoming  Territory;  August  to  September. 

OBOBANCHACEJEL 

Aphyllon  fasciculatunij  Torr.  and  Gray. — Denver. 

SCEOPHULABIACE-ZE. 

Pentst€mo7i  glabcTy  Pursh. — ^Wyoming  Territory;  August  to  September* 
Fentstemon  cceruleuSy  Nutt. — Near  Denver. 
Fentstemon  acumifuitusy  Dpugl. — ^Near  Denver. 
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Pentstemon  humilis^  STutt. — ^Denver ;  Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to 
September. 

Pentstemon  conferttis,  DougL,  var.  cceruleo-purpureusy  Gray. — ^Mouutaius 
near  Denver ;  North  Park,  Colorado  Territory. 

Mimulus  Jamesiiy  Torr. — ^Near  Denver. 

Mimulus  luteusj  L.,  Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to  September. 

Hysanthes  gratiohides,  Benth. — North  Park,  Colorado  Territory. 

Veronica  Americana^  Schw. — Henry's  Fork  of  Green  River. 

Veronica  serpyllifolia^  L. — Henry-s  Fork  of  Green  Eiver. 

Castilleia  integra^  Gray. — ^Near  Denver. 

CastiUeia pallidaj  Nutt. — Denver;  Uinta  Mountains. 

Orthocarpus  luteusj  Nutt. — Denver;  Uinta  Mountains. 

Pedicularis  hracteosa^  Benth. — Mountains  near  Denver. 

Pediculayis  Oro&nlandi<iaj  Retz. — Uinta  Mountains. 

VEEBENACE^. 

Verbena  hracteosa^  Michx. — Denver;  Wyoming  Territory. 
Verbena  stricta,  Vent. — Camp  Carlin,  Wyoming  Territory. 

LABIATiE. 

Mentha  Canadensis^  L. — Henry's  Fork  of  Green  Eiver. 
Hedeoma  Drummondiij  Benth. — ^Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to  Sep- 
tember. • 
Monarda  fistulosa,  L. — Near  Denver. 
Monarda  aristataj  Nutt. — ^Near  Denver. 
Scutellaria  resinosa.  Torr. — Near  Denver. 
Scutellaria  galericulata^  L. — ^Near  Denver. 
Staohys  palttstris,  L.,  var.  aspera^  Gray. — ^Denver. 
Stachys  palustris^  L.,  var.  cordata.  Gray. — Wyoming  Territory. 

BOERAGINACE^. 

Onosmodium  Carolinianum^  DC. — Denver. 

Mertensia  alpina,  Don. — Mountains  near  Denver. 

Mertensia  panicnlata^  Don. — Mountains  near  Denver. 

Mertetma  Sibirica^  Don. — Mountains  near  Denver,  Uinta  Mountains. 

Lithospermum  pilosum^  Nutt. — ^Denver. 

Lithospermum  hirtum^  Lehm. — Denver. 

Echinospermum  Eedowskij  Lehm. — Denver,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Echino8pet*mum  floribundum,  Lehm. — Denver. 

Uritrichium  crassisepalnmj  Torr.  and  Gray. — Denver. 

Eritrichium  Jamesiiy  Torr.— Near  Denver. 

Eritrichium  glomeratum^  DC,  {Myosotis  glomeratay  Hook.  Fl.  Bor. 
Am.  2.  p.  82. 1. 162,)  var.,  hispidissimunij  Torr.  in  Emory's  Rep.  Bound. 
Surv.  2.  p.  140.  (fide  Gray.) — Camp  Carlin,  Wyoming  Territory,  July  30, 
1870,  F.  V.  Hayden. — Stem  8  to  10  inches  high.  I^emes  mostly  bifid 
or  trifid,  3  to  4  inches  long,  much  surpassing  the  leaves.  Flowers  small 
and  somewhat  scattered,  rather  shorter  than  the  acute,  lance-ovat« 
bracts.  Limb  of  the  corolla  2  lines  in  diameter,  its  narrow  tube  about 
as  long.    Nutlets  4,  reticulate-rugose  on  the  back. 

Eritrichium  virgatum^  sp.  nov.  Sesquipedale,  hispidissimum ;  canle 
simplici  tereti  erecto;  folus  radicalibus  oblongo-spathulatiSy  cauliuis 
linearibus ;  cymis  plurimis  in  axillis  foliorum  conglomeratis  peduncula- 
tis  superne  subsessilibus  confertisque;  calycis  5-partiti  segmentis  lance- 
olatis  tubum  corollsB  aequantibus :  nucnlis  4-ovatis  dorso  infira  partem 
mediam  convexo  Bupra  lateribns  depresso  laevibos  nitidis. — ^Near  Den- 
ver, Colorado  Territory,  1869,  B.  H.  Smith.    The  stout  virgate  spike 
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made  up  of  numerous  glomerate  cymes,  crowded  in  the  axOs  of  the 
linear  cauline  leaves,  which  much  exceed  them  in  length.  Limb  of  the 
corolla  4  lines  in  diameter,  its  lobes  rounde<1.  Nutlets  smooth  and 
shining,  the  lower  half  of  the  back  convex,  the  upper  depressed  on  tiie 
sides,  leaving  a  central  vertical  ridge.  According  to  Dr.  Gray  this  plant 
is  the  same  as  Parry-s  288,  and  Hall  and  Harbour's  438  (in  part)  It 
has  passed  for  a  form  of  E.  glonieratunij  DC,  but  seems  more  nearly 
allied  in  its  fruit  and  habit  of  growth  to  A  leucophaeum^  A.  DC.  {My<m- 
Us  leucaphcea,  Dougl.,  in  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Am.  2.  p.  82. 1. 163,)  and  I  have 
ventured  to  give  it  a  name. 

nYDROPHYLLACE-ffi. 

Hydrophyllum  Virginicum^  L. — Denver. 
Phacelia  circinata^  Jacq.— Denver. 
Phacelia  sericea,  Gray. — Denver. 
EUisia  ambigua^  Nutt. — Denver. 

POLEMONIACKffi. 

Polemonium  confertum,  Gray. — Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory. 
Collomia  linearis^  Nutt. — Uinta  Mountains. 
Oilia  congesta.  Hook. — Denver ;  Wyoming  Territory. 
6ilia  pinnatijiday  Nutt. — Mouutains  near  Denver. 
'  Gilia  aggregata,  Spreug. — Denver.    With  white  and  red  flowers. 
O-ilia  pungensj  Benth. — Near  Denver. 

SOLANACE^. 

Solanum  roatratum^  Pursh. — ^Denver. 

Physalis  Pennsylvanica^  Lr,  var.t — ^Wyoming  Territory  j  Augast  to  Sep- 
tember. 

GENTIANACE.E. 

Oentiana  affmiSy  Griseb. — ^Mountains  near  Denver;  North  Park,  Col- 
orado Territory ;  Uinta  Mountains.  Wyoming  Territory. 

Oentiana  Parryij  Eugelm. — Mountains  near  Denver;  North  Park,  Col- 
orado Territory. 

Oentiana  detonsa,,  Griseb. — Near  Denver. 

Oentiana  frigida^  Haenke,  var.  algida^  Griseb. — Gray^s  Peak,  Col- 
orado Territory ;  Uinta  Mountains. 

Oentiana  acuta^  Michx. — Near  Denver ;  Uinta  Mountains. 

Frasera  speciosttj  Dougl. — Uinta  Mountains. 

APOCYNACE^. 

Apocynum  androsamtifolium^  L. — Denver. 

asclepiadageje:. 

Asclepias  spedosaj  Torr. — Near  Denver. 

Asclepias  verticillata,  L. — Wyoming  Territory.    The  dwarf  variety. 

NYCTAGINACEJS. 

Oxybaphns  angustifolius,  Sweet. — Denver. 
Oxybaphus  nyctagineus,  Sweet. — Denver. 
Abroniafragrans,  Nutt. — Denver,  Wyoming  Territory. 

CHENOPODIAOE^. 

Cycloloma  platyphyllunij  Moq. — ^Denver. 

Teloxya  eornuta^  Torr.  in  Whipple's,  Report,  Pacific  Railroad  Survey 
4.  p.  129. — Mountains  near  Denver.  ' 
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Blitum  capitatmij  L. — Denver. 

Blitum  maritimumj  Kutt. — Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to  September. 
Obion^  argetitea^  Moq. — Wyoming  Territory;  August  to  September. 
Salicornia  Virginica,  L. — Big  Sandy,  Wyoming  Territory;  September  8. 
Whole  plant  of  a  bright-red  color. 

AMABANTACE^. 

Frcelichia  Floridana^  Moq. — Denver. 

Montelia  tamariscina,  Gray. — Wyoming  Tenitory ;  August  to  Sep- 
tember. 

POLYGONAOE-^, 

Polygonum  Bistorta^  L. — ^Near  Denver ;  Uinta  IVIountains. 

Folygomim  aviculare^  L.,  var.  erectuniy  Eoth. — Denver;  North  Park, 
Colorado  Temtory. 

Polygonum  tenue^  Michx.,  var. — Denver. 

Polygonum  ramosissimumy  Michx. — Wyoming  Territory. 

Polygbnum  dumetorumy  L. — Wyoming  Territory. 

Eumcx  7narithnum,  L. — Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to  September. 

Oxyria  digynaj  R.  Br. — Uinta  Mountains,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Eriogonum  umbellatumj  Torr. — Denver;  Wyoming  Territory. 

Eriogonum  tanbellatunij  Torr.,  var.  monocephcLlujnj  Torr  and  Gray,  Eev. 
Erigon.,  p.  160. 

Eriogonum  alatuniy  Torr.,  var.  glabriusculum,  Torr.,  Eev.  Erigon,  p. 
154. — Denver ;  North  Parlf ,  Colorado  Territory. 

Eriogonum  mierothectmij  Nutt.,  var.  effusumy  Torr.  and  Gray,  1.  c,  p. 
172. — Denver ;  North  Park,  Colorado  Territory ;  Wyoming  Territory. 

Eriogonum  brevicaulCy  Nutt. — ^Wyoming  Territory;  August  to  Sep- 
tember ;  with  yellow  flowers. 

Eriogonum  annuumy  Nutt. — Denver. 

Erigonum  cernuumj  Nutt. — Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to  Septem- 
ber. 

ELJEAGNACE^. 

Shepherdia  Oanadensis^  Nutt. — Uinta  Mountains,  Wyoming  Territory. 
Shepherdia  argentea,  Nutt. — Henry's  Fork  of  Green  Eiver,  Wyoming 
Territory. 

EUPHORBIACE.E.       . 

Eujyhorbia  petalaidea,  Engelm. — Denver. 
Euphorbia  marginataj  Pursh. — Denver. 
Euphorbia  montana,  Engelm. — Mountains  near  Denver. 
Croton  muricatumy  Nutt. — Near  Denver. 

BETULAGE.^. 

Betula  papyraeettj  Ait.,  var.  pumilay  Eegel,  in  DC.  Prod. — Henry's 
Fork  of  Green  River. 

Alnus  serrulatay  Ait.,  var.  rugosaj  Eegel. — Henry's  Fork  of  Green 
Eiver, 

SALICACE^. 

Salix  cordatay  Muhl. — ^Wyoming  Territory;  August  to  September. 

Salix  Umgifolta,  Muhl. — ^Denver ;  Wyoming  Territory. 

Salix  Iticiday  Muhl,  var.  angustifoliay  Anders. — Henry's  Fork  of  Gsreeu 
Eiver. 

Populus  CaTiodensiSy  Desfl,  var.  angustifoliay  Westmael  in  DC.  Prod, 
(P.  angustifoliay  Torr.) — Henry's  Fork  of  Green  Eiver. 

31  G 
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C0NIFEKJ3. 

Eplwdra  aniisyphiUtica,  Berland. — Wyoming  Territory;  August  to  Sep- 
teinl)er. 

Junlperm  communis^  L. — Near  Denver. 

Juniperus  omdentalisj  Hook. — Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to  Sep- 
iviuher. 

IHnus  flcdnliSj  James. — Wyoming  Territory. 

IRIDACEuE. 

Iris  tenaxj  Doiigl. — Denver ;  Wyoming  Territory.     In  fruit. 

LILIACEiE. 

Veratrum  virule.  Ait. — Uinta  Mountains,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Zygadenus  glaucmj  Nutt. — Uinta  Mountains,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Smilaeina  utellaia,  Desf. — Denver ;  Uinta  Mountij-ins. 

Allium  stcllatumj  Nutt. — Denver. 

Allium  cernuum^  Kotli. — Denver. 

Allium  amiminatum^  Hook  i — Uinta  Mountains,  Wyoming  Territorv. 
Tiio  sepals  liavealon<»er  acumination  than  in  Hooker's  figure  (FI.  Bor. 
Am.,  1. 106),  and  tbe  inner  ones  are  not  serrulate. 

Allium  SehwnoprasumjJj, — Wyoming  Territory;  August  to  Septem- 
ber. 

Yu€ca  augustifolia,  Pursh. — Near  Denver. 

Calochortus  venustm^  Benth. — Near  Denver. 

JUNOACE^. 

Jjuzula  spieata,  Desv. — Uinta  Mountains,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Luzula  parviflora^  Desv.,  var.  melanocarpa^  Grey. — Uinta  Mountains. 

Juncm  Balticm^  Detbard. — Uinta  IVIountains,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Juncus  UnuiSy  Willd. — Henry's  Fork  of  Green  Jiiver. 

Juncus  lonpistylis,  Torr.  (J,  Menziesiij  E.  Br.) — Denver. 

Juncus  nodosus^  L.,  var.  meyaeqyhalusj  Torr. — Denver. 

Juncus  Mcrtefiitianus,  Bong,  j  liij^vte^-  Rev.,  p.  479. — Uinta  Mountaini 

COniELYNACE^E. 

Tradescantia  Virginiccu  L. — Denver. 

CYPERACEJE. 

FAeocharis  palustris^  E.  Br. — Denver. 

^Scirp7i8  pungens^  Vahl. — Denver. 

tScirpus  maritimus^  L. — Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to  September. 

Scirpus  airovirens,  Mulil. — Near  Denver. 

Car  ex  straminea,  Scbk. — Denver. 

Carex  f estiva,  Dew. — Uinta  Mountiiins,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Carex  Haydeniana,  Olney,  sp.  nov.  Spica  ovat^i  vel  sul)rotundnta 
capitata  fusco-ferruginea  e  spiculis  sub-6  basi  ma^culis  densifloris ;  bmc- 
teis  squamaeformis  cuspidatis;  perigyniis  ovatis  longe  attenuato-rostrar 
tis,  ore  oblique  seeto,  membranaeeis  compressis  alatis ;  margine  dnplo- 
serratis  basi  leviter  nervatis,  ilavidis  superne  vel  demum  omnins  fuscis 
iipertis  squama  ovata  aeuta  margine  byalina  longioribus ;  acheuio 
siramineo  lenticulari-elliptieo.  Jlab.^  California,  Bolander,  5074 ;  Uinta 
Mountains,  Wyoming  Territory,  F.  V.  Hayden,  September,  1870. — ^Tbe 
Carex  Haydeni  of  Dewey  being  clearly  C.  aperta,  Boott.,  this  is  named  ia 
honor  of  the  zealous  explorer  in  tbe  realms  of  natural  history  whose 
name  it  bears.  Low,  4  to  G  inches  high,  caespitosie ;  roots  fibrous ;  leaves 
Hat,  narrow,  shorter  than  the  culms.    Allied  to  C.  festival  Dew. 
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Carex  Bonplaiidii,  Kuiith.,  var.  minor,  Gray,  Enum.  PL  Hall  and  Har- 
bour, p.  77. — Uinta  Mountains,  W3  omiug  Territory. 

Carex  atrata,  L. — Uinta  Mountains,  Wyoming  Territorv\ 
Carex  rigida,  Good. — Uinta  Mountains,  Wyoming  Territory. 
Carex  utriaulataj  Boott. — ^Denver. 

GBAMINEiE:. 

Alopecurus pratensis,  L.,  var.  alpina^  Wahl. — ^Near  Denver. 

Phlcum  alpinujn,  L. — Henry's  Fork  of  Green  Eiver. 

Agrostis  perennans,  Tuckerm. — Henry's  Fork  of  Green  River. 

Muhlenbergia  glomerata^  Trin. — ^Wyoming  Territory,  August  to  Sep- 
tember. 

Calamagro8ti$  Langsdorffii,  Trin. — Wyoming  Territory. 

Calamagrostis  longifolia.  Hook. — Wyoming  .Territory. 

Calamagrostis  sylvaticaj  D.  C — Mountains  near  Denver. 

Spartma  cynosuraideSy  Willd. — Wyoming  Territory. 

Boutel<Ba  oligostachyaj  Torr. — Near  Denver. 

Koeleria  cristata,  Pers. — Near  Denver. 

Eatorvia  obtusata.  Gray. — Near  Denver. 

Brizopyrum  spicatunij  Hook  and  Arn.,  var.  Strictumy  Thurber,  Enum., 
PI.  Hall  and  Harbour,  p.  78. — Wyoming  Territory;  August  to  September. 

Poa  serotina,  Ebrb. — Uinta  Mountains,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Foa  arcticay  R.  Br. — Uinta  Mountains,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Poa  Andinay  Tiin. — Uinta  Mountains,  Wyoming  Territory. 

FesUica  ovina,  L,,  var. — ^Near  Denver. 

Bromus  oiliatuSj  L. — Near  Denver. 

Brmnus  Icalmiij  Gray. — North  Park,  Colorado  Territory. 

Triticum  repenSy  L. — Mountains  near  Denver. 

Elymu^  caniadensisy  L. — Denver,  Wyoming  Territory;  August  to  Sep- 
tember. 

Hordeum  jubatum^  L. — Denver;  Camp  Carlin,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Trisetum  subspicatumjBesmv.y  var.  niolle^  Gr. — ^Uinta  Mountains. 

Aira  caespitosayh, — Uinta  Mountains. 

Andropogon  argenteusy  Ell. — Wyoming  Territory,  August  to  September. 

EQTJISETACEJE. 

Equketum  arvensey  L. — Denver,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Equisetum  hyeynalCy  L. — Wyoming  Territory ;  August  to  September. 

FDLICES. 

Pellaea  atrapurpureay  Link. — ^North  Park,  Colorado  Territory. 
Aspidium  Mlix-nms^  Swartz. — Wyoming  Territory;    August  to  Sep* 
tember. 

Wood^a  dbtma^  Torr.i— Wyoming  Territory  ;    August  to  September. 
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VL— CATALOGUE  OF  PLANTS. 

A  LIST  OF  PLANTS  COLLECTl^D  BY  C.  THOMAS,  IN  EASTER5 
COLOKxVDO  AND  NOKTHEASTERN  NEW  MEXICO,  DURLN'ii 
TUE  SURVEY  OF  18G9. 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Parry. 


Atrajj^ene  alpina,  L. 
Oleuiatis  Douglassii,  Ilook. 

li;j:iistifitblia,  Niitt. 
Pulsatilla  Nuttalliana,  Gray. 
Aneiiione  inultilkla  D.  0. 

Pennsylvauica,  L. 
Thalictriiin  Foiulleri,  Engelm. 

alpimiin,  L. 
BanuDculus  cyinbalaria,  Pursb. 

rc^HMis,  llook. 
allinis,  R.  H. 
EschscJioltzii,  Schlecbt 
Oaltba  leptosepala,  D.  C. 
A(|uib'<»ia  (ia*rulea,  Torr. 
Deli)bi Ilium  elatuin,  L. 
Aconituui  iiasutuin,  Fiseb. 
Berboris  aquifoliuui,  Pursb. 
B.  Feiulleri,  Gray. 
Corydalis  aurea,  Willd. 
Ar^ouioue  ]\Iexiraiia,  L. 
( 'ardainiue  eordifolia.  Gray. 
Erysimum  asperum,  D.  0. 
Draba  aurea,  Vabl. 

D.  streptoearpa,  Gray. 
Oamelina  sativa,  L. 
Smelowskia  calyciua,  C.  A.  Meyer. 
Tbhuspi  eocblearilbruH*,  1).  C. 
Pliysavia  didymoearpa,  (tray. 
Vesicaria  moutana.  Gray. 

ludoviciaua,  D.  C. 
Stanleya  integrifolia,  James. 
Lepidium  alyssoides,  Gray. 
Barbarea  vulgaris,  L. 
Sisymbrium  canesceus,  Nutt. 
Cleome  integrifolia,  Torr  aud  Gray. 
Viola  canadensis,  L. 
Nuttalli,  Pursb. 
Mublenbergii,  Torr. 
lonidum  lineare,  Torr. 
Hypericum  Scouleri,  Hook. 
Silene  Meuzerii,  Hook. 

aeaulis,  L. 
Paronychia  pulvinata,  Gray. 

Jamesii,  Torr. 
Arenaria  arctica,  Stev. 
Fendleri.Gray. 
tenella,  Gray. 


Dryas  octopetala,  L. 
Fragraria  Virgiuiana,  L<. 

vesca,  L. 
Amelancbier  cuuadeusis,  Torr.  and 

Gray. 
Prunus  virginiana,  L. 
Epilobium  iilpinuui,  L. 
bitifolinm,  L. 
augiistit'olium,  L. 
pahistre,  L. 
Gayopbytum  nvceoiosaui,  Torr.  and 

Gray. 
CEnotiiera  seiTulata,  Nutt. 

l)iunatitblia,  Kiitt. 
biennis,  L. 
marginata,  Nutt. 
CEnotbera  coronopifolia,  Torr.  and 

Gray. 
Gaura  cocci  nea,  Nutt. 

parviflora,  Dougl. 
Mentzelia  nuda,  Torr.  and  Gray. 

multidora,  Nutt. 
Opunta  arl>ore8cen8,  Eng^el. 
Saxifraga  punctata,  L. 

serpillifolia,  Pursli. 
broncbialis,  L. 
flagellaris,  Willd. 
nivalis,  L. 
Heuchera  hispidtO,  Pursli. 
parvitblia,  Nutt. 
Halli,  Gray. 
Jame^ia  americana,  Torr.  and  Gray. 
Ribes  cereum,  Dougl. 
aureum,  Pursb. 
lacustre,  Poir. 
birtellnm,  Micbx. 
Sedum  rbodantbum,  Gi'aj'. 
rhodiola,  L. 
stenopetaJum,  Pursb. 
Sanicula  canadensis,  L. 
Couioselinum  Fiscberi,  Wiium. 
Musenium  divaricatum,  Nutt. 
Tbaspium  montanum,  Gray. 

tracbypleurium*  Gray. 
Osmorbiza  brevistylis,  D.  C. 
Adoxa  Moscbatellina,  L. 
Linnsea  borealis,  Grouov. 
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Linnaea  Franklinii,  Hook. 
Cerastiiim  vnlgatum,  L. 
Claytonia  megarrhiza,  Parry. 
Talimim  pygmaecum,  Gray. 
Malvastrum  coccineiim,  Gray. 
Sidalea  Candida,  Gray. 

malvajflora,  Gray. 
Liimm  pereniie,  L. 

rigidnm,  Pursh. 
Geranium  Richardsonii,  F.  and  M. 

Fr^montii,  Torr. 
Ceanothus  ovatus,  Desf. 
Fendleri,  Gray, 
velutiuus^  Dougl. 
Pachystima  Myrsinites,  Kaf. 
Acer  glabnin,  Torr. 
Ptiea  trifoliata,  L. 
Ebus  toxicodendron,  L. 

aroniatica,  Ait. 
Lathyrus  oraatus,  Nutt. 
Ervum  birsutnra,  L. 
Thermopsis  montana,  Nutt. 
Petalostenion  violac^us,  Mich'x. 

candidum,  Micb'x. 
Sopbora  sericea,  Pursb. 
Glycyrrbiza  Lepidota,  Nutt. 
Trifolium  longipes,  Nutt. 
Parry  i,  Gray, 
dasypbyllum,  Torr. 
nanuni,  Torr. 
Lupinus  caespitosus,  Nutt. 
pusillus,  Pursh. 
ornatus,  Dougl. 
Dalea  laxiflora,  Pursb. 
aurea,  Nutt. 
formosa,  Torr. 
Amorpba  nana,  Nutt.  • 
Astragalus  Drummondii,  Hook. 
Parryi,  Gray. 
cjBspitosus,  Gray, 
multifloms,  Gray, 
strictus,  Nutt. 
bisulcatus.  Gray, 
bypoglottis,  L. 
Oxytropis  specosa,  Dougl. 
niulticeps,  Nutt. 
Lamberti,  Pursb. 
Psoralea  floribunda,  Nutt. 
lanceolata,  Pursb. 
eseulenta,  Pursb. 
Spiraea  opulifolia,  L. 

dumosa,  Nutt. 
Sibbfildia  procumbens,  L. 
Cbamaerbodes  erecta,  Burr. 
Cercocarpus  parvifolius,  Nutt. 
Eubus  deliciosus,  James. 


Sympboricarpusoccidentalis,R.Li'. 
Lonicera  invohicrat4i,  Banks. 
Sambucus  pubens,  Micbx. 
Galium  boreale,  L. 
Valeriana  dioica,  L. 
Fedia  longiflora,  Torr.  and  Gray. 
Liatris  punctata,  Hook. 
Aster  salsuginosus,  Richards. 
Erigeron  philadelphicum,  L. 
grandiflorum,  Hook, 
macantbrum,  Nutt. 
coniposituni,  Pursb. 
Solidago  virga  aurea,  L. 
Diplopappus  ericoides. 
Aplopappus  armerioides,  Torr.  and 

Gray. 
Aplopappus  FrcSmonti,  Torr.  and 

Gray. 
Aplopappus  Parryi,  Gray. 

Nuttalliana,  Gray. 
Chrysopsis  villosa,  Nutt. 
Lepacbis    columnaris,    Torr.    and 

Gray. 
Gaillardia  aristata,  Pursb. 
Helianthella  uniflora,    Torr.   and 

Gray. 
Helianthus  pumilus,  Nutt. 
petiolaris,  Nutt. 
Actinella   giandiflora,    Toit.   and 

Gray. 
Actinella  scaposa,  Nutt. 
•  acaulis,  Nutt. 
Hynienopappus  tenuifolius,  Pursb. 
Machoranthera  ciuiosccns,  Gray. 
Grindelia  s(piarosa,  Duval. 
Townsendia  grandiliora,  Nutt. 

serricea,  Hook. 
Fendleri,  Gray. 
Linosyris   graveoleus,    Torr.   and 

Gray. 
Linos^Tis  viscidiflora,    Torr.   and 

Gray. 
Pecti«  angustifolia,  Torr. 
Artemesia  scopuloruni,  Gray, 
tridentata,  Nutt. 
borealis,  Pall, 
frigida,  Willd. 
filifolia,  Torr. 
Antennaria  dioica,  R.  Br. 

Carpathica,  D.  0. 
Rudbeckia  laciniata,  L. 
Zinnia  grandiflolti,  L. 
Ximenesia  encelioides,  Cav. 
Melampodium  cinereum,  D.  C. 
Achillea  millelifolium,  L. 
Babia  absintbifolia^  Beutb.. 
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Eubas  strigosns,  L. 

Nutkaims,  Mociuo. 
Eosa  bliiiula,  Ait. 
Gcimi  rivale,  L. 

trifloriiin,  Pursh. 
llossii,  Senu*?e. 
Cratej^us  rivularis,  Hook. 
Poteutilla  diverwifolia,  Lebm. 
Norve^iea,  L. 
lissa,  Nutt. 
fniticosa,  L. 

Va<Tiniiim  mjTtillus,  L. 
Arcto.stiij)liyl()s  uva-iu*si,  Sprong. 
Kalinia  gluiica,  L. 
Pyrola  luinor,  L. 
8i»(un(la,  L. 
lililorantha,  Swartz. 
unillora,  L. 
Plantago  Pata<ronica,  Lam. 
Primula  anj^ustifolia,  Torr. 

Panyi,  Gray. 
Androsace  tiliformis,  Iletz. 

soptentrioiialis,  L. 
cliam.Tjasmo,  L. 
Dod(H!atlH*oii  meadia,  L. 
Lysma<*liia  eiliata,  L. 
Ai)l)yllon  fascioulatum,  Torr.  and 

Gray. 
Peutstcmon  glaber,  Piirsb. 

aeiimiuatns,  Doiigl. 
glaucus,  Graham. 
])iibc\sceiis,  Solaud. 
bumilis,  ^utt. 
ScTopbularia  nodosa,  L. 
Mimnlus  Jamesii,  Torr. 
Syntbris  phxntagiuea,  Bentb. 
Yrronii'a  alpina,  L. 
Castilieja  pallida,  Kimtli.   • 
sessiliflora,  Pursb. 
integra.  Gray. 
Ortbocarpiis  hiteiis,  Niitt. 
Pedicidaris  racemosa,  Bcutb. 

Groenhmdica,  lletz. 
Parryi,  Gray. 
Scutellaria  resinosa,  Torr. 
galericulata,  L. 
Monarda  aristata,  Nutt. 
Draeocepbalum  parvitiorum,  Niitt. 
Teucrium  cubeuse,  L. 
Verbena  aubletia,  L. 
Eebinospermum  iloribuudum,  Lebm. 
Eritricbium  glomeratiim,  D.  0. 

erassisepalum,  Torr. 
arctioides,  D.  i), 
Litbospcrmum  pilosum,  Nutt. 


Arnica  angustifoli<a,  Vabl. 
Seneeio  iiitegerrimus,  Nutt. 
aureus,  L.,  (variety.) 
triangularis,  Hook. 
eremophyllu8,  Richard. 
Cirsium  acaule.  All. 
INlulgedium  pulcbrum,  Nutt. 
Troximon  glaucum,  Kutt. 
Lygod€\smia  juneea,  Don. 
Campanula  Iiangsdorfiiuia,Fiscber. 

C.  unillora^  L. 
C'ami)ylocera  leptocarpa,  Xutt. 
Eriogonum  alatum,  Torr. 

unibellatiim,  Torr. 
flavum,  Nutt. 
brevieaule,  Nutt. 
Comandra  pallida,  1).  O. 
Areentbobium       eainpylopoduiu, 

Engel. 
Eupbgrbia  maroinatn,  Pursh. 

montana,  Kn«^el. 
Croton  muricatuni,  Nutt. 
Tragia  ramosa,  Torr. 
Qiiercus  Douglasii.  D.  C. 
Corylus  rostrata.  Ait. 
Betnla  glandulosa,  Michx. 
Salix  glauca,  L. 
Populus  angustifolia. 
Pinus  ponderosa.  Dough 
contorta,  Dougl. 
fiexilis,  James, 
aristata,  Engel. 
edulis,  Engel. 
Abies  Menziesii,  Liudl. 

Engelsianii,  Parry, 
grandis,  Lindl. 
Platantbera  hyperboroa,  Liudl. 
Calypso  borealis,  Salisb. 
Spirantbus  cornua,  Kichard. 
Goodyera  Menziesii,  Lindl. 
Iris  tenax,  Dougl. 
Sisyrincbium  Bermudiana. 
Streptopus  amplexifolius,  D.  C. 
Smilacina  stellata,  J>esf. 

racemosa,  Desf. 
Lilium  Pbilidelpbicmn,  L. 
Erytbronium    gran<litiorum, 

Pursb. 
Allium  cernuum,  Rotb. 
Leucocrinium  mouUinuiu,  Nutt. 
Calocbortus  venustus,  Beuth. 
Lloydia  serotina,  Reich. 
Yucca  baccata,  Torr. 

angustifolia,  Pursh. 
Zygadenus  glaucus,  Nutt. 
Juucus  tenuis,  L. 
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Litbospermnin  lonjirifloruiii,  Sprang. 
Mertensia  iilpina,  Don. 

Sibirica,  Don. 
Polemoniuni  caeruleuni,  L. 

pulchellum,  Bunge. 
confertuiu,  Gray. 
Phlox  Donglassii,  Ilook. 

Hootlii,  Kichardson. 
Colomia  linearis,  Nutt. 
Gilia  pinnatifolia,  Nutt, 
aggregata,  Sprang, 
spicjita,  Nutt. 
congesta,  Hook, 
longiflora,  Bentb. 
Evolvulus  argenteus,  Pursb. 
Iporaea  leptopbylla,  Torr. 
Solanum  trifloruin,  Nutt. 
rostratum,  Don. 
Physalis  lobata,  Torr. 
Pbacelia  Popei,  Torr  and  Gray, 
circinata,  Jacq. 
sericea,  Gray. 
Hydropbyllura  virginieum,  L. 
Naina  dicbotoma,  Cbois. 
Ellisia  nyctelea,  L. 
Gentiaua  acuta,  Micbx. 
Parry i.  Gray. 
aflQnis,  Griosb. 
Frasera  speciosa,  Dougl. 
Asclepias  tuberosa,  L. 
verticillata,  L. 
specioaa,  Torr. 
Apocynum  cannbinum,  L. 
Abronia  fragrans,  Nutt. 
Oxybaphus  nyctagineus,  Sweet. 
Allionia  incarnata,  L. 
Polygonum  bistorta,  L. 

viviparura,  L. 
t^nue,  Micbx.' 
Oxyria  digyna,  R.  Br. 
liuuiex  venosus,  Pursb. 


Juncus  Meitensianus,  C.A.Meyer. 

Parry  i,  En  gel. 
Luzula  spieata,  D.  0. 

parvillora,  D.  C. 
Cyperus  Scbweintzii,  Torr. 
Scivpus  pungens,  Vabl. 
Carex  scoparia,  Selk. 

atrata,  L. 
Mublenbergia  gTaxiilis,  H.  B.  K. 

graciliura,  Torr. 
aspericaulis,  Nees. 
Sporobolus  ramuloides,  H.  B.  K. 
Sporobolus  asperilolius,  Nees  and 

Meyer. 
Panicum  capillare,  L. 
Spartina  cyuosnroides,  Willd. 
Pbleum  alpinum,  L. 
Aristida  purpurea,  Nutt. 
Kceleria  aristata,  Pers. 
Trisetum  subspieatum,  B6auv. 
Brizopyrum  spicatuni.  Hook. 
Vilfa  tricbolepis,  Torr. 
Muuroa  squarrosa,  Torr. 
Bucbloe  dactyloides,  Engel. 
Bouteloua  oligastacliya,  Nutt. 

B.  curtipendula,  Gray. 
Festuca  tenella,  Willd. 

F.  ovina,  L. 
Poa  alpiua,  L. 
Sitaniou  elymoides,  Ref. 
Hordeum  jubatum,  L. 
Triticum  caninum,  L. 
T.  Pbleoides,  H.  B.  K. 
Sclerocbloa  Caliloruica,  Munro. 
Setaria,  caudata. 
Eragrostis  poaioides,  Beaur. 
Cbelanthes  Feudleri,  Hook. 
Nothocblajna  Fendleri,  Kunzc. 
Wood^a  obtusa,  Torr. 
Asplenuim  septentionale,  L. 
Cystoptcris  fragilis,  Berub. 


Note. — ^The  foregoing  list  of  plants  is  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  some  data  to  botanists  in  ascertaining  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  the  species  therein  named.  My  duties  in  other  departments  did 
not  allow  me  time  to  make  notes  in  regard  to  special  localities,  eleva- 
tions, &c. 

0.  THOMAS. 


METEOROLOGY,    &  c. 

By  Mr.  J.  W.  Beaman. 

Quartermaster's  Depot,  Fort  D".  A.  Russeli., 

November  1,  1870. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  present  the  meteorological  notes 
taken  during  the  month  of  July,  August,  September,  and  October, 
while  connected  with  the  geological  survey  of  Wyoming  Territory  under 
your  charge.  These  notes  have  been  taken  in  conmection  with  other 
duties,  not  in  a  professional,  but  rather  in  an  amateur  way.  This  will,  I 
trust,  account  for  many  apparent  imperfections  and  omissions.  The  instru- 
ments placed  at  my  disposal  were  an  aneroid  biiromcter  w  ith  accompany- 
ing Fahrenheit  thermometer;  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer  manufactured 
by  C.  A.  Siefert,  Boston,  Massachusetts ;  two  FahiHjnheit  thermometers 
manufactured  by  J.  Kendall  &  Co.,  New  Lebanon,  New  York  ;  also,  one 
odometer  for  the  measurement  of  the  road.  There  has  been  a  barometric 
observation  taken  at  every  camp  and  many  points  of  importance  on  the 
survey.  As  will  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  the  tables,  the  observed 
readings  at  the  same  place  often  vary  several  tenths  of  an  inch.  This 
is  owing  to  a  change  in  density  of  the  atmosphere  each  hour,  and  with 
every  wind  and  rain  ;  hence  the  heights  are  but  approximately  iudicate<l. 
There  has  ])een  no  allowance  made  for  a  change  in  temperature,  as  it  is 
but  slight.  There  has  been  no  allowance  made  for  the  wind,  as  I  have 
had  no  means  of  determining  its  force.  I  have  made  no  allowance  for 
moisture,  as  I  have  had  no  hygrometer.  The  rule  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  making  the  estimates  of  elevation  is  one  given  by  J.  H.  Bell- 
ville,  of  the  Koyii4  Observatory.  Greenwich.  Ih^ile. — "  As  the  sum  of  the 
readings  of  the  barometer  is  to  their  difference,  so  is  55,000  (or  twice  the 
assumed  height  of  the  atmosphere  in  feet)  to  the  elevation  required.". 

This  rule  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  height  of  tlie  atmos- 
phere is  27,500  feet,  with  the  barometer  at  30  inches  and  the  thermome- 
ter at  55^  Fahrenheit.  The  temperature  has  been  noted  at  the  time  of 
taking  each  reading ;  so  that  if  there  could  be  a  more  accurate  estimate 
made  by  allowing  for  a  change,  it  might  be  made.  The  aneroid  is  one 
purchased  in  rhiladel[)hia  of  McAllister  &  Bro.,  728  Chestnut  street. 
The  divided  circle  is  only  two  inches  in  diameter.  Its  small  size  recom- 
mends it  to  those  desiring  a  very  convenient  portable  instrument;  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  too  small  for  the  most  accurate  w^ork.  The  tem- 
l)erature  during  the  time  occupied  in  the  held  has  ranged  from  103^^ 
(Quartermaster's  Department,  Fort  D.  A.  Kussell,  July  28,  2.30  o'clock 
1).  m.,  down  to  8^,  Big  Pond  Stage  Station,  Bitter  Creek,  3.30  o'clock  a. 
m.,  October  17.  We  liave  experienced  few  storms  of  rain  or  snow.  The 
general  direction  of  the  wand  has  been  from  northwest  or  southwest. 
On  the  evening  of  September  24,  at  Camp  Elliott,  there  was  a  most  gor- 
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geous  display  of  the  aurora  borealis.  It  was  first  noticed  about  half 
I)ast  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  nortbeast  quarter  of  the 
heavens  was  one  glow  of  deep  crimson  flame.  There  was  very  little 
shooting  ui)ward  of  narrow  bands  of  light,  but  rather  a  gradual  change 
of  color.  Later  in  the  night  the  northwest  quarter  became  suffused  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  odometer  has  worked  admirably,  showing  as  the  distance  traveled 
by  the  train  888.100  miles.  This  does  not  inchide  the  trips  made  by 
yourself  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Chugwater  Creek,  Laramie  Peak, 
Box  Elder  Canon,  Uinta  Mountains,  the  sources  of  Bear  Eiver,  the 
source  of  Uenry's  Fork  of  Green  Kiver,  and  Bro\vn's  Hole,  which  brings 
up  the  estimate  to  1,400  miles,  making  a  daily  average  of  about  18 
miles. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  here  add  that  my  work  in  this  department  has 
been  attended  within  increasing  interest  as  the  months  have  gone  by, 
and  my  only  regret  is  that  it  is  not  more  thoroughly  done. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  verv  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  BEAMA]S^. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 
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